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OSBORNE,    THE    MARINE    RESIDENCE   OF    HE 
MAJESTY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Tlctoria's  home,  Victoria's  choice, 

lirithln  the  sea-girt  Isle, 
No  pomp  nor  pageantry  Is  known 

TYithin  its  spacious  pile. 
But  there  are  found  that  peace  and  Joy 

Which  ever h.me  retains : 
Sweet  Osborne  is  a  home  indeed  I 

For  there  a  mother  reigns. 

Most  children  like  to  know  something  about  the  place  i 
which  their  King  or  their  Queen  resides.  Such  a  place  mui 
be,  in  their  estimation,  the  very  height  of  perfection.  Indeei 
every  idea  of  magnificence,  luxury  and  ease  seems  centered  i 
the  word  **  Palace." 

And  80  it  ever  has  been.  From  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaol 
of  Egypt,  Nebuchadnez2aLr8  of  Babylon,  and  the  Caesars  ( 
Rome,  down  almost  to  the  present  time.  The  accounts  < 
their  different  palaces — ^regal  and  imperial — ^their  structur) 
furniture,  luxuries,  and  embellishments,  are  but  an  array  < 
extravagant  magnificence  ;  and  our  Lord  seems  to  exprej 
this  when  He  says,  in  contrast  to  the  character  and  circuu 
stances  of  John  the  Baptist,  **  Behold,  they  that  wear  so; 
clothing  are  iu  kings'  palaces."     Matt.  xi.  8. 

David,  we  read  in  2  Sam.  >'ii.  had  "  an  house  of  cedar, 
which  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  carpenters  and  materials  t 
build  for  him.  Solomon  had  his  palace,  which  took  thirtee 
years  to  complete.  (1  Kings,  vii.  1.)  No  doubt  but  this  wa 
a  gorgeous  structure  ;  and,  descending  some  hundreds  ofyeai 
in  the  scale  of  time,  Nero,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  and  murdere 
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apostle  Paul,  had  his  "  golden  house,"  which  he  erected 
he  ruins  of  Rome,  after  he  had  reduced  it  to  ashes,  in  order 
sfy  his  vanity  in  its  rebuilding.  The  vastness  of  extent 
e  varied  magnificence  of  this  imperial  residence,  and  its 
ental  grounds,  almost  surpass  belief.  It  is  described  as 
;  been  tiled  with  gold  (whence  its  name),  with  which 
IS  metal  also  the  marble  shealing  of  the  walls  was  pro- 
decked.     But  these  palaces 

"  Where  gorgeous  m^esty  had  thus  amassed 
AU  treasure,  all  delights  that  eye  or  ear, 
Heart,  seul  could  seek,  tongue  ask," 

beir  builders,  are  again  mingled  with  the  dust,  the  oom- 
nd  of  all  earthly  perfection  and  splendour, 
,  these  are  among  the  things  that  were.  Tis  not  so 
in  splendid  edifices,  simply  as  such,  that  modem  sove- 
del^ht.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  but  she  who 
Us  the  British  throne  and  wields  the  British  sceptre, 
more  to  enjoy  the  works  of  nature  than  the  works  of 
id  consequently,  Osborne  House,  originally,  with  all  its 
eniencies  and  its  comparative  obscurity,  was  preferred  to 
pons  building  of  historic  ftime.  These  inconveniencies 
een  gradually  removed  by  the  old  house  being  taken 
and  more  commodious  buildings  erected,  and  now  her 
y*8  marine  residence  of  Osborne  is  second  to  none  either 
^arance,  convenience,  or  healthy  situation. 
»me,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called  "Austerbome"  is  situ- 
the  east  side  of  the  high  road,  on  the  summit  of  the 
n  East  Gowes. 
not  its  historical  associations,  as  I  have  before  hint/eA, 
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that  give  importance  to  Osborne,  but  it  is  its  royal  possessor, 
although  there  are  several  things  in  connection  with  Osborne 
and  its  neighbourhood  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  jus- 
tify narration. 

Its  most  ancient  possessor's  name  of  whom  we  find  any 
mention,  was  Bowerman,  from  whom  it  descended  through 
various  other  possessors  to  one  Eustace  Man,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  King  Charles  the  First.  Tradition  reports  that  he  buried 
some  valuable  property,  consisting  largely  of  money  and  plate, 
in  a  wood  on  the  manor,  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  that 
king,  and  that  on  searching  for  it  again  it  could  not  be  found. 
The  place  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  hid  still  retains  the 
name  of  "  money  coppice." 

By  marriage  it  descended  to  the  family  of  Blachford,  who 
built  the  mansion  which  has  been  removed  for  the  present 
structure.  From  Lady  Blachford  it  was  purchased  by  her 
Majesty,  with  Barton  Farm,  and  a  great  tract  of  land  adjoin- 
ing, so  that  her  Majesty  is  a  great  Island  landowner,  Osborne 
park  and  wood  alone  containing  about  three  hundred  and  forty*^ 
six  acres. 

Near  the  boundaries  of  Barton,  and  but  a  pleasant  walk 
from  Osborne,  along  the  shore,  is  a  place  called  "  King's 
Quay,"  which  took  its  name  from  the  following  historical 
fiact : — 

After  King  John  had  been  compelled  by  his  barons  to  sign 
what  is  called  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  "  Magna 
Charta,"  or  the  great  charter,  at  Runnymead,  of  which  he 
afterwards  repented  ;  and  while  he  was  corresponding  with  the 
Pope,  who  was  then  considered,  even  in  England,  as  one  who 
could  relieve  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath — ^while,  I  say,  ho 
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was  thus  awaiting  the  Fope*s  permission  to  break  his  oath, 
he  retreated  for  security  to  the  Island,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  the  then  lord  of  the 
Island  was  in  league  with  the  barons,  so  that  he  feared  to  ven- 
ture far  into  the  Island.  As  the  country  was  open  to  the 
water  on  all  sides,  and  on  account  of  a  good  landing  place  here, 
it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  then  have  chosen  a  more 
eligible  situation.  Most  likely  he  had  reasons  to  believe  that 
his  designs  might  be  discovered,  or  at  least  suspected,  so  that 
during  his  three  months'  residence  here,  he  had  little  conver- 
Badon  but  with  fishermen  and  sailors,  as  but  few  domestics 
attended  him. 

From  King  John  let  us  now  return  to  Queen  Victoria,  or  to 
the  place  in  which  she  resides  for  several  months  out  of  the 
twelve. 

Osborne  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  neighboiffhood  of 
East  Gowes,  one  of  the  best  points  of  the  Island.  The  build- 
ings are  placed  in  a  fine  park  well  stocked  with  noble  timber, 
ind  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Norris  Castle,  the  residence  of 
her  Majesty,  when  Princess  Victoria,  and  her  mother  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  in  their  lengthened  visit  to  the  Island  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1831,  which  visit  will  be  long  remembered 
bj  those  of  us  who  were  then  children  in  the  different  schools 
in  Newport,  on  accoimt  of  the  wine,  cake,  and  holiday  we  all 
had,  at  the  expense  and  desire  of  the  Princess. 

Very  little  of  the  mansion  is  seen  from  the  high  road,  but 
in  sailing  along  the  coast  it  appears  in  all  its  proportions, 
Mated  at  the  h^id  of  an  ample  lawn  which  slopes  gently  to  a 
wlley  open  to  the  sea — (see  engraving^  p,  9, J  The  whole  park, 
tncdj  private,  extends  down  to  the  sea,  with  good  lasi&i^ 
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places.  The  yiews  from  it  are  as  extensive  as  they  can  be 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  Island.  Spithead,  with  its  fleet 
of  shipping,  has  a  noble  appearance  from  it,  so  has  tlie  South- 
ampton Water,  viith  its  commercial  restlessness ;  and  now 
that  a  lofty  tower  peers  its  he£ui  above  the  other  buildings 
of  Osborne,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  added  to  its 
scenery. 

On  Monday,  March,  18,  1844,  Prince  Albert  left  Clermont 
on  an  inspecting  visit  to  Osborne  estate,  previous  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  it.  It  was  a  high  day  for  Cowes,  and  many  were  the 
welcomes  he  received  from  the  multitudes  who  were  there  to 
receive  him.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  favourable  to  a  trial, 
and  her  M^'esty  became  the  lessee  for  a  year,  subject  to  her 
will  and  pleasure  at  its  termination  to  become  the  purchaser ; 
and  in  the  month  of  October  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Fa- 
mily paid  their  first  visit  to  Osborne. 

Their  visit  was  unaccompanied  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance usually  attendant  on  royal  visits,  but  was  still  a  scene 
of  extreme  interest.  She  landed  at  the  public  Quay  at  East 
Cowes,  in  the  midst  of  her  island  subjects,  without  either 
soldier  or  guard,  a  high  compliment  to  our  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion for  her. 

Her  Mtgesty  remained  about  a  week,  and  in  her  rambles 
along  the  high  road,  frequently  met  and  conversed  with  per- 
sons whom  she  recognised  as  having  seen  during  her  stay  at 
Norrisin  1831. 

And  here  I  must  mention  a  little  incident  connected  with 
her  Majesty*8  first  visit.  As  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
were  taking  their  accustomed  walk  about  nine  o'clock  one  Sa- 
turday morning  at  Cowes,  they  were  caught  in  a  heavy  shower 
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Q  at  a  very  unsheltered  part  of  the  hill  commandiDg  a 
>f  the  sea.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  hastened  their 
homeward,  when  the  old  postman  of  East  Cowes  and 
pingham,  who  had  just  been  performing  his  morning 
s,  observing  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  rather  dis- 
%h\j  exposed  to  the  storm,  and  running  after  them  as  fast 

could,  tendered  his  old  gingam  umbrella,  which  was 
)usly  accepted,  and  he  was  invited  to  follow  their  foot- 
to  Osborne  House.  Little  did  the  poor  postman  ima- 
it  the  time  that  it  was  to  his  royal  mistress  he  had  thus 
onour  of  affording  such  seasonable  shelter ;  but  on  his 
J  at  the  portico  he  was  agreeably  awakened  to  the  fact, 
ving  given  to  him  her  Majesty's  thanks,  and  a  five-pound 
together  with  his  old  umbrella. 

the  29th  of  March,  1845.     Her  Majesty  paid  another 

io  Osborne,  when,  in  view  of  becoming  the  purchaser, 

I  she  did  in  tbe  following  May,  several  alterations  and 

ons  were  decided  upon,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  the 

mt  builder,  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  prepare 

ecessary  designs  for  a  commodious  mansion. 

e  several  plans  being  approved  by  her  Majesty,  the 

of  the  following  June  was  signalized  by  the  foundation- 

of  the  new  building  being  laid  by  her  Majesty,  in  the 

Qce  of  most  of  her  feimily,  and   several  gentlemen  of 

>yal  suit. 

ring  the  progress  of  tlfese  buildings,  the   old  Osborne 

e  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  several  of  her  Ma- 

i  illustrious  visitors.     The  Kings  of  Holland  and  Belgium 

domiciled  under  its  roof ;  and  at  one  period  it  was  ho- 

d  with  the  presence  of  three  Queens — Her  Majesty — tXjkft 
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Queen  Dowager — and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ;  and  no 
doubt  but  the  want  of  accommodation  was  then  so  severely  felt 
that  the  intended  improvements  were  urged  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  next  year  her  Majesty  took  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  building  known  as  the  **  Pavilion,"  from  which  ascends 
the  massive  tower,  where  the  royal  standard,  dming  her  Ma- 
jesty's stay,  gaily  floats  in  the  breeze. 

The  old  mansion  was  next  removed,  and  hundreds  of  work- 
men were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the  design  of  Osborne 
Palace,  which  was  done  in  unison  with  the  Pavilion  ;  and  now, 
when  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  a  rich  and  beautiful  as  well  as  an 
exceedingly  comfortable  appeai'ance.  A  new  lodge  has  also 
been  built  at  the  present  entrance  from  the  high  road,  the 
grand  entrance  not  being  as  yet  commenced. 

The  Pavilion,  which  was  built  for  the  especial  accommoda- 
tion of  her  Majesty,  forms  nearly  a  square  of  eighty  feet.  At 
the  south  west  corner  rises  the  tower,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  feet.  The  main  building  is  about  sixty 
feet  high,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  stuccoed  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  stone  erection.  Every  room  is 
fire-proof,  and  very  little  timber  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  grand  entrance  is  at  the  west  front  imder  a  hand- 
some portico. 

The  Pavilion  tower  contains  several  apartments,  the  upper 
one  having  three  windows  on  edJCh  face,  forming  a  delightful 
observatory,  where  superb  views  of  Hampshire  and  the  Island 
are  obtained.  Corridors,  covered  and  open,  connect  the  Pa- 
vilion with  the  other  building,  thus  affording  easy  access 
between  them,  and  breaking  with  good  effect  their  general 


the  front  of  the  hailding  fiicing  the  sea,  there  is,  aa 
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the  engraving,  page  1,  a  handsome  terrace  running  its  who! 
length)  the  views  from  which  are  pleasing,  the  undulating  an 
welLwooded  grounds  <of  th«  pork  being  seen  to  great  advantag 
The  Solent  in  the  middle  distance  makes  a  beautiful  object 
the  numerous  vessels  of  a^  sizes,  and  forms,  continually  pas 
ing,  and  the  steamers  plying  with  their  dusky  wreaths  < 
smoke,  adding  life  ai)d  obaracter  to  the  scene ;  while  the  coa 
of  Hampshire,  bounding  the  whole,  constitutes,  in  clear  we; 
ther,  a  view  of  great  beauty  and  animation. 

The  terrace  is  elegantly  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden ;  tl: 
parterres  being  disposed  in  tasteful  forms,  and  filled  wit 
choice  flowers.  Vases,  and  other  elegancies,  add  to  the  beaut 
of  the  spot,  and  on  ike  balustrade,  at  intei*vals,  are  we 
arranged  vases,  of  beautiful  design. 

Underneath  the  terrace,  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  d< 
lightful  effect,  and  her  Mtyesty's  taste  for  natural  scenei 
is  remarkably  shpvm  in  the  simple  nature  of  its  execution. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  park  extends  for  a  considerah 
length  by  ihe  sea-side,  and  in  many  parts  is  clothed  with  tre( 
down  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  The  beach  is  strict! 
guarded  to  prevent  inqtdsitive  strangers  from  invading  tl: 
retirement  of  hex  Majesty.  Here  also  is  a  small  jetty,  carrie 
out  for  some  length  for  the  especial  use  of  her  M^esty,  so  tb 
on  occasion  of  Uie  firequent  maripe  trips  made  by  the  Eoy^ 
family,  there  is  no  necessity  to  laml  at  the  public  Quay  i 
East  Cowes,  and  thu9  the  crowds  of  idle  gazers,  who  ai 
ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  royalty,  are  avoide( 
This  is  also  the  cause  of  a  handsome  landing-place  bein 
constructed  at  East  Cowes  on  the  property  of  the  Trinit 
Board. 
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ive  now,  dear  readers,  put  you  in  possession  of  many 
connected  with  the  Marine  residence  of  her  Majesty, 
eased  from  the  cares,  and  the  pageantry  of  state.  I 
ften  seen  her  on  the  lawn,  and  in  the  walks,  amusing 
ijldren,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  the 
ness  of  a  child.  Ah !  I  have  thought,  much  as  many 
'ou  the  sceptre  of  an  empire  upon  which,  as  is  boastfully 
*  the  sun  never  sets,"  you  would  rather  lose  it  all  than 
those  dear  little  ones. 

conclusion,  when  you  read  of  the  pavilions  of  the  great 
f  the  earth,  remember,  that  if  a  believer  on  the  Lord 
Christ,  you  can  afford  to  think  lightly  of  them ;  for, 
1  poor  as  it  respects  t/iw  world,  you  have,  and,  0  who 
low  its  value  and  blessedness. 


*' A  pavilion,  the  world  cannot  see. 

Of  heavenly  sunshine,  appointed  for  thee, 

Though  a  child  of  afflictions  and  tears : 
Dismayed  as  Uiou  art  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin, 
'Tis  thine  an  omnipotent  Saviour  to  win. 

Who  soon  shall  abolish  thy  tears." 

vport,  J.  W,  A.  MiDLANE, 


CASTING  OUR  SHADOWS. 


I  people's  temp&i's  should  cast  shadows,  what  would  they 
said  Augustine,  as  he  lay  on  the  grass,  and  looked  at 

shadow  on  the  fence.  "  Joe  Smith  s  would  bo  a  fist 
id  up,  and  Sam  Sheam's  a  bear,  for  he  is  always  grum- 

aod  sister  Esther  s  a  streak  of  sunshine,  and  cousin 
a  sweet  little  dove,  and  mine" —  here  Augustine  stop- 
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CASTING   OUR   SHADOWS. 


According  to  Augustine,  then,  our  inner  selves  are  casting 
their  shadows  ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  we  are  throwing  off  impres- 
sions of  what  we  really  are,  all  around  us  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  can 
no  more  help  doing  so,  than  we  can  fold  up  our  real  shadows, 
and  tuck  them  away  in  a  drawer. 

Suppose  we  follow  out  Augustine's  idea,  and  ask,  **And 
mine — ^what  shadow  would  my  temper  cast  ?"  It  might  sur- 
prise, and  possibly  frighten  us,  although  it  might  in  some 
measure  help  us  to  "  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  The 
fact  is,  our  associates  know  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves ; 
they  see  our  shadows,  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be 
longer  or  shorter  than  we  really  are,  the  outlines  are  in  the 
main  correct ;  for  our  shadow  is,  after  all,  the  image  of  ourself. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  people  who  are  "  afraid  of  their 
shadows,"  and  it  seems  cowardly  and  foolish ;  but  if  Augus- 
tine's idea  should  come  to  pass,  a  great  many  would  have 
reason  to  be  frightened  by  the  image  of  their  inner  selves,  so 
deformed  and  unsightly  it  might  be,  or  so  disagreeable,  that 
nobody  would  wish  to  take  a  second  look. 

Now,  it  is  this  shadowing  out  of  what  we  really  are  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  which  makes  it  such  a  sober  and  responsible 
business  to  be  living,  and  which  makes  it  so  unmeasurably 
important  to  be  living  nght ;  for  other  people  are  constantly 
seeing  and  feeling  our  .influence,  whatever  it  may  be.  Every 
child  at  school  is  throwing  off  a  good  or  bad  impression  upon 
her  school-mate  next  to  her.  Every  child  at  home  is  casting 
off  kind  and  gentle  influences  in  the  little  circle  around  him ; 
or  it  may  be,  he  is  like  the  image  of  a  fist  doubled  up,  or  a 
claw  scratching^  or  like  a  vinegar  cruet,  pouring  out  only  the 
sour.     How  is  this  ?    Let  our  readers  look  well  to  this  matter. 
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THE  VASE  OF  WATER. 

Mary, — ^Look,  Charles,  this  vase  is  covered  with  little  drops 
of  water.     I  wonder  what  caases  it. 

Charles, — O,  it  is  because  the  vase  has  been  dipped  in  the 
water,  and  the  drops  stand  on  it  of  course. 

Em'ma. — ^That  cannot  be,  for  I  poured  the  water  in  myself 
when  I  arranged  the  flowers,  and  it  was  perfectly  dry  then. 
But  how  curious  it  is ;  the  Httle  drops  are  just  hke  perspira- 
tioD.  This  is  what  old  Mrs.  Hall  means  by  saying  ^e  tum- 
bler sweats,  and  she  says  it  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

Mary, — I  remember  hearing  her  say  so,  and  when  Julia 
asked  her  the  reason  of  it,  she  said  it  was  the  warm  weather. 
Mr.  Hall  said  the  air  pressing  on  the  water  causes  it  to  come 
through  the  pores  of  the  glajss. 

Emma, — I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason,  for  last  Monday, 
when  the  wind  blew  so  hard,  and  the  rain  beat  against  the 
windows,  you  know  father  was  afraid  they  would  be  broken  in, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  think  glass  would  stand  such  a  pres- 
sure, and  yet  the  water  did  not  come  through. 

Charles, — ^Let  us  go  and  ask  mother  the  reason.  She  al- 
ways tells  us  everything  we  ask  her. 

Mary. — ^No  ;  not  always,  for  yesterday,  you  know,  we  asked 
her  to  find  the  Dead  Sea  for  us,  and  she  told  us  we  must  find 
it ;  then  we  should  remember  where  it  is. 

Charles, — Yes ;  and  she  said  we  must  learn  to  examine  for 
ourselves,  and  not  depend  too  much  on  others.  It  is  pleasant, 
to  be  sure,  to  find  out  things  ourselves,  but  then  it  is  so  much 
tnoable. 

Emma. — Trouble !   brother  Charles,  trouble !  I  hope  you 
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do  not  call  that  a  trouble.  Come,  let  us  try  some  experi- 
ments. Here  are  some  tumblers  ;  now  we  will  fill  one  with 
water,  and  while  waiting  for  the  little  drops  we  will  look  at  our 
drawings. 

Charles, — ^There ;  it  has  been  ten  minutes,  and  there  is  no 
water  on  the  tumbler.  Where  did  you  get  that  water, 
Emma  ? 

Emma. — ^From  the  pail  by  the  door ;  but  let  us  get  some 
fresh  from  the  pump,  and  try  it  again.  Never  give  up,  as 
mother  says. 

Mary, — ^Five  minutes  !  Look,  there  is  the  water  on  the  one 
filled  last,  but  there  is  none  on  the  first  tumbler.  Now,  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Emma, — Oh  !  I  have  observed  a  fact,  as  our  teacher  would 
say.  When  we  put  very  cold  water  into  the  tumbler,  we  see 
the  moisture,  but  when  the  water  is  warm,  like  that  from  the 
pail  which  stood  in  the  sun,  the  drops  did  not  appear  on  the 
tumbler. 

Mary, — You  are  an  observing  little  body,  Emma,  and  now 
can  you  tell  why  it  is  so  ? 

Emma, — ^No,  sister,  I  cannot.  But  here  comes  mother ; 
she  will  tell  us,  I  am  sure. 

Mother, — ^My  children,  I  have  overheard  your  conversation, 
and  am  much  pleased  to  hear  you  inquire  into  the  reasons  of 
things  in  this  way.  And  now,  as  my  little  Emma  has  used 
her  observing  powers  to  such  good  advantage,  let  her  employ 
her  reflecting  faculties,  and  think  what  becomes  of  all  the 
water  which  falls  in  rain. 

Charles, — It  dries  up,  mother,  does  it  not  ? 

Emma, — It  evaporates,  and  forms  clouds  again,  mother. 
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Mary. — ^Yes  ;  and  the  clouds  fall  again  in  rain,  and  it  eva- 
porates, or  turns  to  vapour  again ;  and  so  on  all  the  time. 

Mother. — ^You  have  answered  very  well ;  but  Charles  will 
please  remember,  "it  dries  up"  is  not  a  very  expressive  phrase. 
This  vapour  is  constantly  rising  in  particles  so  minute  that  we 
cannot  perceive  thetn,  and  it  is  this  which  settles  on  the  tum- 
bler when  you  pour'  cold  water  into  it.  The  heat  or  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  b^ing  less  than  that  of  the  air,  the  vapour  is 
cooled,  and  made  to  assume  the  form  of  water.  Similar  to  this 
Bteam,  which  is  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  cold 
vessel.  I  think  you  understamd  me ;  and  now  for  the  warm  water 
in  the  tiunbler.  The  temperature  of  this  vms  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  air,  so  the  vapour  was  not  condensed,  of  course. 

Emma. — I  understand  you,  mother,  for  steam  would  always 
be  steam  if  it  was  kept  boated,  but  when  the  heat  is  taken 
away  it  becomes  water. 

Mother. — So  the  warm  water  keeping  the  vapour  warm, 
prevents  it  from  being  condensed ;  while  the  cold  water  by 
taking  the  heat  from  the  vapour,  causes  it  to  form  in  drops  on 
the  vessel.  So  vnth  the  vdndows.  When  there  is  much  mois- 
ture in  the  room,  and  the  air  on  the  outside  is  colder  than 
that  inside,  Jrou  see  the  particles  on  the  windt)w  in  littJe  drops, 
and  in  very  cold  weather  they  make  the  beautiful  frostwork 
you  so  much  admire.  . 

Mary. — Now,  moijb^r,  tell  us  why  this  is  a  sign  of  rain  ? 

Mother. — ^When  this  occurs,  it  is  an  evidence  that  there  is 
much  vapour  in  the  air  i  and  this  fact  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
show  us  that  rain  will  soon  follow.  Learn  from  this  to  observe 
facts,  as  Emma  says,  and  though  you  may  not  at  the  time,  un- 
derstand them',  keep  them  for  future  explanation. 
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TH£  PLOUamCAN. 

First  in  the  fidd  Iwfibre  Uie  xtddening  tan* 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done ; 
Line  after  line,  along  the  bursting  sod, 
Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have  trod ; 
Still,  where  he  treads  the  stnbbom  clods  diyide, 
The  smooth  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  ^ide ; 
Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  tnrf  nphtaves. 
Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  corn-field  oleayes ; 
Up  the  steep  hill-side,  where  the  labooring  train 
Slants  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain ; 
Through  the  moist  yalley,  doggnd  widi  oozy  clay. 
The  patient  couyoy  breaks  its  destined  way ; 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound. 
The  swinging  ploughshare  circles  glistening  round, 
Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  wave  appears. 
And  wearied,  unbind  the  panting  steers. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labour  brhigs 
The  peasants  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings : 
This  is  the  page  whose  letters  shall  be  seen 
Changed  by  the  Bf»  to  words  of  living  green ; 
This  is  the  scholar,  whose  immortal  pea 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men ; 
These  are  the  lines,  O,  heaven-commanded  toil. 
That  fill  thy  deed,— the  charter  of  the  soil  1 

0,  gracious  mother,  whose  benignant  breast 

Wakes  us  to  life,  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest. 

How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime, 

Mock  with  their  smile  Uie  wrinkled  front  of>time ! 

We  stain  thy  flowers — they  blossom  o*er  the  dead  ; 

We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread ; 

0*er  the  red  field  that  trampling  strife  has  torn,  . 

Waves  the  green  plumage  of  thy  tasselled  coin;  \ 
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Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain ;. 
Still  thy  soft  answer  is  tlie  growing  grain. 
Yet  O,  onr  mother,  while  uncounted  charms 
Bound  the  fresh  clasp  of  thine  embracing  arms, 
Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay, 
And  thy  fond  weakness  waste  our  strength  away. 

No !  by  these  hills,  whose  banners  now  displayed, 
In  blazing  cohorts  Autumn  has  arrayed — 
By  your  twin  crest,  amid  the  sinking  sphere 
Last  to  dissdlvCt  and  first  to  re-appear ; 
By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens. 
And  feeds  in  silence  from  its  dark  ravines ; 
True  to  their  home,  these  faith tul  arms  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil ; 
And  tru»  to  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind. 
If  her  chained  bandogs  Faction  shall  unbind, 
These  stately  forms,  that  bending  even  now, 
Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  plough 
Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land — 
The  same  stem  iron  in  the  same  right  hand, 
Till  Gray  lock  thunders  to  the  parting  sun. 
The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  ploughshare  won ! 


Domestic  Happiness — "  Six  things,**  says  Hamilton,  "  are 
requisite  to  create  a  *  happy  home.*  Integrity  must  be  the  ar- 
chitect, and  tidiness  the  upholsterer ;  it  must  be  warmed  by 
a£rectioii«  lighted  up  with  cheerfulness,  and  industry  must  be 
the  ventilatoF,  reoewiiig  the  atmosphere  and  bringing  in  fresh 
salubrity  day  by  day  ;  while,  over  all,  as  a  protecting  canopy 
and  glory,  nothing  will  suflBce  except  the  blessing  of  God.*' 
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dying,  many  affecting  and  sorrowful  scenes  pass  under  our 
ce.  It  was  while  aliout  this  labour  of  love,  that  the  fol- 
ug  beautiful  letter  fell  into  our  bands.  It  was  written  to 
•01  girl  about  fourteen  yeai-s  of  age.  Alas  I  sbe  was  insen- 
3  and  dying,  as  we  stood  for  the  first  time  by  her  bed-side, 
young  blood  drunk  up  by  burning  fever.  While  reading  the 
ter  we  could  not  help  praising  God,  that  the  dear  child  had 
1  blessed  while  in  health,  wi&  the  love  and  prayers  of  so 
jllent  a  Teacher.  The  Editor. 

Iy  dear  Jane. 

You  must  not  think  me  unkind  because  I  do  not  come 
it  by  you,  and  talk  to  you.  The  Doctor  says  I  must  not 
le  just  yet  for  fear  I  should  be  ill  too.  Do  not  think  that 
)  not  love  you,  for  indeed  I  do  very  much,  and  it  grieves 
much  to  be  obliged  to  keep  away  from  you.  But  if  it 
ise  God  to  make  you  better,  I  will  come  and  see  you  often 
1.  I  am  continually  thinking  about  you,  and  I  have  asked 
118,  our  gracious  Saviour,  if  it  be  His  will,  to  make  you 
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What  pains  and  agonies  he  bore,  and  all  because  he  loved  you 
dear  Jane,  to  save  your  soul  from  hell. 

I  hope  that  when  you  were  well  you  prayed  to  that  blessec 
Saviour  to  give  you  a  new  heart,  to  wash  away  your  sins,  anc 
fit  you  for  heaven ;  and  if  you  did,  I  am  sure  that  Jesus  \i 
widi  you  now,  and  says  to  you,  "Fear  not,  dear  child,  for  I  an 
with  you."  Shall  I  tell  you  what  one  of  your  schoolfellows  saic 
to  me  ?  She  asked  me  how  you  were,  and  she  said,  "  Teacher,  ] 
hope  Jane  is  prepared  for  heaven."  I  hope  so  too,  I  want  tc 
meet  you  there.  There  are  many  dear  children  in  heaven 
but  they  loved  Jesus  when  they  lived  on  earth,  and  then  wher 
they  died  He  took  them  to  dwell  with  Him  for  ever.  Havt 
you  loved  Jesus  and  given  your  heart  to  Him,  and  would  yoi 
Kke  to  live  with  Him  for  ever  ?  If  you  are  one  of  his  littk 
lambs,  you  shall  never  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  I  dare  saj 
you  cannot  think  much  now  you  are  so  ill,  but  you  can  no\\ 
and  then  lift  up  a  short  prayer  and  say,  "Jesus  save  me ;  Lord 
forgive  my  sins,  make  me  tliy  child,  and  take  me  to  heaves 
when  I  die  ;"  and  Jesus  will  hear  you,  if  it  comes  from  youi 
heart,  and  He  will  save  you.  He  loves  you  much  better  than 
I  do,  and  though  I  cannot  be  with  you, '  I  know  he  watches 
over  you  by  night  and  by  day.  I  love  to  think  of  this,  and  I 
try  to  leave  you  in  His  care,  though  I  cannot  help  feeling 
very  anxious  about  you.     With  kind  love 

I  remain,  dear  Jane, 

Your  affectionate  Teacher. 

*<  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Almighty  God,  I'm  very  ill, 
But  cure  me  if  it  be  thy  will ; 
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For  than  cinit  laka  Kvaj  mj  pain, 
And  tD&ke  me  Btrong  and  well  igoiiii 
Lei  ms  be  patient  every  day, 
And  mind  what  (hose  who  narse  me  bi 
And  gTuit  Ih-it  all  I  haTe  to  take, 
Maj  do  me  good  for  Jesas'  sake. 
Lord,  look  npoD  a  lUlle  child, 
Bj  nature  aintul,  rude,  and  wild. 
Oh,  pat  Ihy  graoious  hands  on  me. 
And  make  me  all  I  ought  to  be. 
Make  me  a  child— a  child  of  Ood— 
Washed  in  mj  Sarionr's  precious  bloo< 
And  my  whole  heart  from  sin  Bet  free, 
A  little  vessel  full  ofThee. 


BUNTAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

LEATINO  THE   CITY   OF   DESTRUCTION. 

Thk  Cm  OF  DESTBTicTroN  !     Where  is  it  ?     Who  Iitb  in 
What  are  they  doing  there?     Why  do  they  atop  in  it?    Wl^ 
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dont  they  leave  it  at  once  ?  Gentle  Reader !  Perhaps  this 
City  of  Destruction  is  thy  abode !  Thou  art  one  of  its  unhappy 
inhabitants.  The  world  of  sin  is  the  city  of  destruction. 
Every  doer  of  sin  dwells  in  this  city ;  belongs  to  it.  And 
unless  he  leaves  it  must  peiish  in  its  doom,  for  it  is  a  doomed 
city.  God  has  determined  to  destroy  it,  when  its  inhabitants 
b}  their  wickedness  have  tried  his  forbearance,  too  long  and 
too  far. 

Perhaps  it  is  asked.  But  is  it  possible  to  get  away  from 
this  city  ?  Is  escape  possible  ?  Oh  yes,  or  we  would  not  ex- 
cite your  alarm  about  the  matter.  We  would  let  you  sleep  on, 
and  never  disturb  you  by  look  or  word  of  ours.  There  is  a 
way  of  escape.  There  are  some  things  in  this  way  of  escape  not 
very  pleasant.  But  all  put  together  they  are  not  half  so  dreadful 
as  this  one  evil  from  which  escape  is  urged.  Now  and  then 
with  all  its  roughnesses  and  trials,  there  is  a  charm  and  an 
attraction  about  this  new  road  to  a  place  of  safety.  Many  a 
man,  many  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  aye  and  many  a 
sabbath  scholar  too,  has  wished,  while  looking  towards  this 
path  which  leads  upwards,  that  they  were  set  out  in  it.  How 
many  have  been  heard  to  say,  I  wish  I  were  a  Christian,  I  should 
then  be  safe,  happen  to  me  what  would.  What  prompted 
that  wish  ?  Perhaps  a  text  from  the  Bible  has  laid  hold  on  the 
conscience.  A  fear  of  the  wrath  to  come  is  felt,  and  sin  is  a 
burthen  upon  the  soul.  No  wonder,  something  else  is  wanted. - 
What  is  so  tormenting  as  an  apprehension  that  danger  is  near 
us  ?  We  cannot  be  at  peace  until  we  know  that  the  danger 
is  past  and  we  are  safe.  Under  such  circumstances  we  ask, 
**  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  in  danger  here  ;  but  which  way 
shall  I  fly  ?    There  are  two  ways.     One  1  see  is  broad  and  a 
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wide  gate  opening  into  it.  Over  it  I  see  written,  "  Leadetb 
to  Destraction.**  That  cannot  be  the  right  way.  The  other 
is  narrdw.  A  strait  gate  opening  into  it ;  over  it  I  read  these 
words,  "  Leadeth  to  Life."  This  must  be  the  safer  path  for 
me.  The  pilgrim  fairly  sets  out  in  this  narrow  path.  Some 
one  calls  him  back.  Others  laugh  at  him ;  but  a  resolute  pur- 
pose, like  a  fire  in  his  conscience,  urges  him  to  go  on  One 
of  his  neighbours  now  overtakes  him.  He  meant  to  take  the 
pilgrim  back  with  him  to  the  City  of  Destruction ;  but  the 
pilgrim  would  not  go  back,  and  the  neighbour  says,  "  I  will  go 
a  little  way  with  you,  and  you  can  tell  me  where  you  are  going, 
and  what  for,  and  what  you  expect  when  you  get  to  the  end 
of  your  journey."  Pilgrim  replies,  I  am  going  to  heaven. 
There  is  an  everlasting  kingdom  promised  to  me.  Everlasting 
life  is  to  be  mine  too  ;  there  a  sure  crown  of  glory,  and  gar- 
ments that  will  make  me  shine  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven.  There  will  be  no  sorrow  where  I  am  going,  for 
the  owner  of  the  plaxse  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  my  eyes. 
And  there  will  be  a  glorious  company  there — Cherubim  and 
Seraphim — creatines  that  will  dazzle  your  eyes  to  look  on 
them.  There  I  shall  also  meet  with  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  gone  before  me  to  that  place ;  none  of 
them  enemies,  but  all  loving  and  holy  ;  every  one  walking  in 
the  dght  of  God,  and  standing  in  his  presence  with  accep- 
tance for  ever.  In  a  word,  there,  I  expect  to  see  the  elders 
with  their  golden  crowns,  and  the  holy  virgins  with  their  golden 
harps  ;  and  the  men  that  by  the  world  were  cut  to  pieces — 
burnt  in  flames — eaten  by  beasts — drowned  in  the  seas,  for 
the  love  they  bore  to  the  Lord  of  the  place ;  all  well,  and 
clothed  with  immortality  as  with  a  garment.     **  This  is  £ne 
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glorious  news  said  his  neighbour,  I  will  go  with  you.  Come 
I  want  to  he  there.  Let  us  mend  our  pace.  I  am  all  impa- 
tience to  see  the  place,  and  possess  the  glory." 

Force  of  Example. — ^A  hoy  once  went  to  a  Ragged  School 
and  had  his  fsjce  washed  ;  and  when  he  went  home  his  neigh- 
hours  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  They  said,  *'That 
looks  like  Tom  Rogers ;  and  yet  it  can't  be,  for  he's  so  clean." 
Presently  his  mother  looked  at  him,  finding  his  face  so  clean 
she  fieincied  her  £Eice  dirty,  and  forthwith  washed  it.  The 
father  soon  came  home,  and  seeing  his  wife  so  clean,  thought 
his  face  dirty,  and  soon  followed  flieir  example.  leather,  mo- 
ther, and  son  all  being  clean,  the  mother  began  to  think  the 
room  looked  dirty,  and  down  on  her  knees,  she  scrubbed  that 
clean.  There  was  a  female  lodger  in  the  house,  who,  seeing 
such  a  change  in  her  neighbours,  thought  her  face  and  her 
room  very  dirty,  and  she  speedily  betook  herself  to  the  cleans- 
ing operation  likewise.  And  very  soon  the  whole  house  was,  as 
it  were,  transformed,  and  made  tidy  and  comfortable,  simply  by 
the  cleaning  of  one  Ragged  School  boy. 

Example. — One  watch  set  right  will  do  to  set  many  by  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong  may  be  the  means 
of  misleading  a  whole  neighbourhood ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  example  we  individually  set  to  those  around  us. 


Books. — ^In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  with  us, 
and  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts.  Books  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead. 
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KtrTH  AND  NAOMI. 

simple  and  touching  interest  of  tlie  stoiy  of  Ruth  and 
oi  ;  the  beautiful  and  engaging  rural  scenery  which  it 
lits  ;  the  homely  and  honest  manners  which  it  desoribea  ; 
the  impreesiTe  and  heartfelt  piety  which  peirades  the 
),  render  it  the  most  remarkahle  picture  of  ancient  life 
here  to  be  found.  The  young  and  the  old  read  it  with 
ly  enntpt  interest. 

a  time  of  soTere  famine,  a  man  of  Bethlehem  left  bis 
a  place  nilh  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and  went  into  the 
of  Moab  for  a  subsistence.     The  name  of  the  WiVi^T  'voa 


BUTU  AND  NAOMI. 


EHmelech  (my  God  is  king) — that  of  the  mother  Naon 
(pleasant,  happy) — ihe  names  of  the  sons,  Mahlon,  (wea 
ness,  sickness,) — ^and  Chilion,  (consumption,  decay).  At  tl 
end  of  ten  years,  of  these  four  persons,  one  only  remain* 
alive,  and  that  one  was  Naomi.  First  the  father  died,  ai 
then  the  two  sons,  leaving  Naomi,  not  wholly  alone,  for  the 
two  sons  had  married  two  of  the  daughters  of  Moah,  who 
names  were  Orpah  and  Ruth.  Thas  there  were  three  wido^ 
in  one  household.  The  death  of  her  sons  made  Naoi 
anxious  to  return  to  the  homo  of  her  youth.  It  was  her  i 
tention  to  return  alone.  Her  two  daughers-in-law  walk* 
part  of  the  way  with  her.  The  moment  of  parting  cam 
They  kissed  each  other,  and  wept  together.  The  two  daug 
ters  declared  they  could  not  separatte  from  their  husbanc 
mother,  but  would  go  with  her  to  the  land  of  Israel.  Of  th 
Naomi  would  not  hear,  but  entreated  to  be  left  to  pursue  h 
bereaved  course  alone.  Once  more  they  wept,  and  Orpah  ga 
Naomi  the  farewell  kiss.  Ruth  would  not  consent  to  retu 
home,  or  to  leave  Naomi  in  her  forlorn  condition.  To  tl 
last  argument  of  Naomi  to  leave  her  and  return  to  her  ov 
home,  Ruth's  reply  was  beautiful  beyond  expression,  in  tl 
tenderness  with  which  the  firm  purpose  of  a  truly  loving  hea 
is  expressed :  "  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  ;  for  whith 
thou  goest  I  will  go  ;  and  whither  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodg< 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  Whe 
thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried ;  the  Lord  < 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  mc 
The  simple  eloquence  of  the  tongue  that  speaks  out  of 
full  heart,  never  found  more  beautiful  and  touching  express^ 
than  in  these  words  of  the  young  widow. 
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Naomi  and  her  daughter  reached  Bethlehem  ahout  the  com- 
mencement of  the  barley  harvest,  which  would  be  about  the 
middle  of  April.  We  leave  the  narrative  of  Ruth's  gleaning 
in  the  field  of  her  husband's  kinsman,  Boaz,  of  the  means 
taken  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  this  amiable  old  ba- 
chelor, and  this  charming  young  widow.  They  were  married, 
tad  sddom  had  a  man  more  reascms  to  be  certain  of  happiness 
with  his  wife  than  Boaz  had,  who  could  say  of  Ruth,  "  It 
hath  fully  been  showed  me  all  that  thou  hast  done  to  thy 
mother-in-law  since  the  death  of  thy  husband  ;  and  how  thou 
hast  left  thy  fether  and  thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  na- 
tivity, and  art  come  to  a  people  which  thou  knewest  not  here- 
tofore. The  Lord  recompence  thy  work ;  and  a  full  reward 
be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  imder  whose  wings 
thou  art  come  to  trust." 

Time  passes  on,  and  we  just  look  in  upon  a  beautiful  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  the  home  of  Boaz  and  Ruth.  An  aged 
female  is  straining  to  her  bosom  a  cooing  little  baby  boy.  It 
is  Naomi  with  her  grandson,  Ruth's  first  bom  ;  and  the  placid 
smile  on  the  countenance  of  Boaz,  the  father,  tells  of  not  a 
wish  ungratified. 

Upon  a  monument  which  has  already  outlived  thrones  and 
empires,  and  which  shall  endure  until  there  be  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  upon  the  front  page  of  the  New  Testament 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  Ruth.  Of  her  came  David — of  her 
came  a  long  line  of  illustrious  and  good  men — of  her  came 
Ghbist. 
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ABIB ;  OR  ISRAEL'S  DEPARTURE. 


"  This  month  shall  he  unto  you  the  beginning  of  montlu :  it  shall  be  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  you." — Exodus  xii.  2. 


Thick  darkness  had  covered  the  strand — 

A  darkness  unheard  of  before : 
Deep  silence,  too,  reigned  over  the  land, 
And  the  Nile's  famed  city  at  Moses'  command. 

For  three  days  this  deep  mantle  wore. 

But  a  night  far  more  dreadful  was  near, 

When  Egypt  was  destined  to  know, 
A  sorrow  intense  and  severe ; 
For  their  first-born,  though  cherished,  beloved,  and  dear, 

Were  in  death's  cold  embrace  to  lie  low. 

And  fruitless  the  efforts  of  all, 

To  fly  from  the  fatal  decree : 
Not  science  nor  wealth  could  avail, 
Each  house  only  echoed  the  same  piercing  wail — 

Unanswered  their  grief  stricken  plea ! 

But  Israel,  the  chosen  of  God, 

Was  tranquil,  was  peaceful,  secure ; 
Not  visited  they  with  the  rod. 
For  the  Angel  passed  over  tlieir  happy  abode 

When  he  witnessed  the  blood>sprinkled  door. 

Thus  the  night  that  the  Lord  did  increase, 

To  Egypt,  death,  terror,  and  fear ; 
Was  the  eve  of  His  IsraeVs  release  : 
They  went  out  from  Egypt  in  quiet  and  peace 
In  Abib,  "  First  month  in  the  year.'* 
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A  bright  new  yearns  dawning  indeed ! 

From  Egypt's  enthralment  secure ; 
And  pressing  their  footsteps  with  speed, 
To  the  land  to  which  God,  their  Jehovah  would  lead-— 

E*en  to  Canaan*H  sweet,  plentiful  shore. 

Another  "  first  month"  now  appears. 

Does  it  find  you  in  EgA'pt  astray  ? 
Or  following  the  pillar  which  rears 
Its  firont  to  conduct  you  where  sorrow  and  tears 

Shall  for  ever  be  banished  away ! 

Newportf  I,  W,  A.  Midlane. 


SIMPLE    QUESTIONS    SCIENTIFICALLY   ANSWERED. 

Why  does  a  kettle  sing  ? — Because  the  air  (entangled  in  the 
water)  escapes  by  fits  and  starts  through  the  spout  of  the  kettle, 
which  makes  a  noise  like  a  wind  instrument. 

Why  does  not  a  kettle  sing,  when  the  water  boils  ? — Be- 
cause all  the  water  is  boiling  hot ;  so  the  steam  escapes  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  not  by  fits  and  starts. 

When  does  a  kettle  sing  most  ? — When  it  is  set  on  the  hob 
to  boil. 

Why  does  a  kettle  sing  more,  when  it  is  set  on  the  side  of 
a  fire,  than  when  it  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  ? — Because 
the  heat  is  applied  so  unequally,  that  one  side  is  made  hotter 
than  the  other ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  steam  is  more 
entangled. 

Why  does  a  kettle  sing,  when  the  boiling  water  begins  to 
cool  again  ? — ^Because  the  upper  surface  cools  first ;  and  the 
steam  (which  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  kettle)  is  again 
entangled,  and  escapes  by  fits  and  starts. 
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1^7 Not    there, not     there,  my  child;  Not    ttiere,not   there, my       child. 


^ffinirJ?tif^ 
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Is  it  fiur  away  in  some  region  old, 
"Wiiere  the  rivers  wander  o.er  sands  of  gold  j 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shme, 
And  the  diamond  lights  upon  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand: 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land? 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child." 

**  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy ! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy, 
I>reams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair. 
Sorrow  and  Death  may  not  enter  there; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there,  it  js  there,  my  child  I" 


MY  mother's  gentle  WORD. 


MY  MOTHER'S  GENTLE  WORD. 

My  precious  mother  died  when  I  was  six  years  of  i 
though  long  and  weary  years  have  gone  by,  and  I  h 
changes  sad  and  many,  yet  a  little  incident  of  my  cl 
some  two  years  previous  to  her  death,  will  never  b 
from  my  memory.  I  had,  one  Sabbath  morning,  be< 
to  church  by  an  elderly  lady  who  resided  with  us — m 
being  too  ill  to  go  out.     I  remember  that  it  was  the  s 

Christmas,  and  the  little  church  of  D was  gaily  c 

with  wreaths  of  evergreen.  To  my  childish  eye  it  w 
tiful.  I  began  playing  with  the  spruce  and  myrtl 
hung  near  the  pew,  and,  despite  the  angiy  looks  and  y\ 
reprimand  of  my  friend,  I  kept  on  plucking  the  let 
throwing  them  all  about,  until  at  last,  madcap  as  I  wa 
some  of  the  dried  pieces  in  the  foot-stove  to  make  a 
Service  being  ended,  my  attendant  pulled  me  along  t 
and  observed,  when  we  reached  the  door,  "  Now,  yoi 
child,  I  shall  take  you  to  your  mamma,  and  she  mi 
you."  I  made  no  reply.  We  reached  home,  and  I  w 
to  my  mother's  chamber.  She  was  seated  in  her  easy  cl 
ported  by  pillows.  The  sweet  smile,  with  which  she  gr< 
entrance,  faded  from  her  lips  as  she  heard  the  recita 
misdeeds.  After  a  moment's  pause,  being  left  alone 
she  sweetly  said,  "  You  have  grieved  your  poor  sick  r 
I  felt  her  tears  upon  my  cheek ;  there  was  no  nee( 
more.  I  clung  to  her  arms,  and  sobbed  as  though  n 
would  break.  Her  gentle  word  had  done  what  pim 
in  my  case,  could  not  have  effected. 
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ISLAND  BATTLES. 


"  Too  oft  hM  this  fair  Island  been  the  scene 
Of  fierce  contention,  massacre,  and  blood. 
The  sword  !— great  orphan-maker  of  the  world ! 
Borne  by  the  Saxon  and  the  rugged  Dane ; 
Laid  waste  for  centuries  the  peasant's  cot, 
Filling  each  field  and  plain  with  heaps  of  dead, 
And  making  every  verdant  valley  blush 
A  crimson  hue!" 

" And  as  he  raised  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  beloved  brother  in 

his  arras,  he  said,  O  war !  war !  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruel,  what 
enmity  is  so  fearful  to  the  soul,  9a  friendships,  with  thee  ?" 


Such  are  the  touching  words  which  closed  the  affecting 
history  of  "  Frank  Tiudlow,"  which  myself  as  well  as  you, 
dear  reader,  had  the  delight  of  reading  in  our  last  year's  vol- 
ume :  and  such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  I  hegin  to 
narrate,  simply  as  matters  of  History,  the  various  batUes  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  my  lovely  Island  have  been  &t 
different  periods  engaged.  Battles  which  from  time  to 
time  have  so  altered  the  appearance  of  things,  changing  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  leaving  associations  thereof  in 
the  peculiar  names  given  to  the  localities  near  which  they 
raged,  and  in  the  customs  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

But  in  reading  this  long  list  of  battles  you  must  remem- 
ber that  although  the  aim  and  end  of  war — ^i.  e.  death — ^have 
been  the  same  in  all  ages,  the  method  and  art  of  war  have 
differed  in  nearly  every  sige.  The  sling  and  the  stone  were 
once  used  for  that  purpose,  also  armour,  swords,  and  spears. 
Chariots  also  with  those  who  shot  with  the  bow,  (as  repre- 
sentedin  the  engraving,)  were  very  commonly  enaployed; 
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for  you  must  remember  that  gunpowder  was  not  discovered 
till  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  so  that  fire-arms  and  cannon 
were  not  known  when  many  of  the  battles,  here  nan^ted, 
were  fought. 

In  pushing  our  researches  back  into  the  past,  we  find  the 
first  mention  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  made,  in  connection  mth 
the  subjugation  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Britain,  among 
which  it  is  enumerated,  to  the  sway  of  the  Roman  aims.  But 
what  the  result  of  their  victory  was,  or  whether  their  stay 
upon  the  Island  was  of  long  or  short  duration,  we  cannot 
now  determine.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  islanders  sub- 
mitted at  once,  without  any  effort  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
the  Roman  force,  their  fame  having  gone  before  them,  and 
thus  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  was  prevented. 

For  a  space  of  four  hundred  years,  no  mention  is  made 
either  of  conquest  or  victory  as  connected  with  the  Island, 
at  this  time  called  "  Vectis."  Peace  was  the  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  under  its  smiles  they  were,  doubtless,  as  happy 
as  any  people  can  be  without  the  gladdening  rays  of  gospel 
light.  But,  alas!  The  rapacious  propensities  of  Cerdic, 
the  Saxon  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  put  an  end  to 
their  happiness. 

This  chieftain,  in  the  year  495,  made  a  second  conquest 
of  the  Island ;  but  not  without  first  experiencing  a  valour- 
ous  and  desperate  opposition,  and  suffering  great  losses. 
Most  of  the  sturdy  inhabitants  being  slain  in  the  several 
encounters,  he  replaced  them  by  a  number  of  Saxons  and 
others  whom  he  solicited  to  come  over.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark here,  that  from  this  same  Cerdic,  historians  tell  us, 
that  in  the  male  line,  the  kings  of  England,  as  far  as  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  are  descended,  and  in  the  JemiLe  Waa 
to  th^preBBZit  time. 
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To  him  and  his  descendants  the  Island  was  subjected  for 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  when  Wulphure,  king 
of  Mercia,  again  conquered  and  took  possession  of  it ;  but 
not  wishing  to  keep  it  in  his  possession,  he  gave  it  to 
Adelwach,  king  of  Sussex,  whom,  just  before,  he  had  van- 
quished and  taken  captive.  Such  are  the  freaks  of  one  of 
those  who  would  wish  to  be  considered  great,  noble  and 
generous.  Having  enough  of  his  own,  he  cruelly  vanquishes 
an  unoffending  king,  then,  savage-like,  poimces  upon  a  distant 
isle,  and  after  all  the  horrors  of  barbarous  warfare,  succeeds 
in  vanquishing  it  also,  and  then  quietly  hands  it  over  to 
his  conquered  •  vassal.      Truly  has  it  been  written,  that  man 

"  Drest  with  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  frantic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
That  make  the  angels  vreep  I" 

But  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Saxon  Cerdic  would  quietly  see  this  beautiful  Island  in  the 
possession  of  those  whose  might,  not  right,  had  torn  it  from 
them ;  so,  in  678,  Csedwalla,  one  of  his  descendants,  took 
possession  of  it  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  in  effecting 
which  it  was  greatly  ravaged  and  despoiled.  Thus  in  the 
short  space  of  j&fteen  years,  the  Island  imderwent  the  hor- 
rors of  two  invasions.  Well  has  the  historian  remarked  : — 
"  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  England  was  torn  by 
contending  factions,  and  the  country  divided  into  small  and 
barbarous  kingdoms  and  communities,  jealous  of,  and  almost 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other — ^the  hills  and  vaUeys 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  often  the  scene  of  fierce  contests, 
and  were  continually  deluged  with  blood  !" 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  character  of  warfare ;  not 

that  caused  by  ambition  and  a  desire  for  territory ;  but  that 

wbich  is  far  worse  in  its  object,  and.  iikfixd\#l^  i&ote  oniel 
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in  its  execution,  namely,  religious  zeal.  Palestine  is  not 
the  only  spot  in  this  wide  world  of  oiurs,  that  has  been 
cursed  by  the  frightful  enormities  of  a  crusade  ;  where  the 
unfurling  of  the  banners  of  the  red  cross  has  caused  such 
deep  stained  crimes,  at  which  even  heathens  would  shudder. 

"  Worse  than  the  love  of  conquest  is  the  zealot's  rage 
That  seeks  by  force  of  arms  to  set  the  conscience  right." 

This  Csedwalla  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
soon  afterwards  formed  the  sanguinary  resolution  of  exter- 
minating the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  isle  unless  they  im- 
mediately consented  to  do  the  same.  But  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Wilfred,  bishop  of  Chichester,  to  spare  their  lives 
upon  condition  of  their  being  only  baptized.  About  three 
hundred  families  who  were  thus  forcibly  compelled  to  do 
that  which  was  contraiy  to  their  consciences,  escaped,  and 
all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  sword ! 

Having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  he  gave  one 
fourth  part  of  the  Island  to  the  church,  (so  called)  and  then 
made  an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  died  about 
ten  years  afterwards.  What  epitaph,  think  you,  dear  reader, 
could  set  forth  the  deeds  of  such  a  man  ? 

About  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  toward  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century,  tiie  Isle  was  frequently  surprised  by 
Danish  pirates,  who  about  this  time  greatly  infested  the 
seas.  On  one  occasion,  however,  as  they  were  sailing  oflf 
with  a  laige  booty,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  fleet  fitted  out 
hj  the  great  £jng  Alfred,  and  only  one  vessel  escaped.  The 
Danes  taken  were  carrieji  to  the  king,  then  at  Winchester, 
and  were  there  hanged  as  public  robbers. 

But  Alfred  being  no  more,  the  Danes  readily  etcJatWi^^ 
the  oppoTtunitiea  afforded  by  the  tardy  and  inactive  ^\s^«^- 
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tion  of  bis  successor,  and  several  towns  of  the  Island  fell  a 
ready  prey  to  those  ruthless  freebooters,  who  spent  about 
three  yeai*s  in  these  plundering  excursions. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  under 
whose  reign  new  miseries  befell  this  devoted  Island.  The 
Earl  Godwin  being  then  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  obtained  a 
fleet  from  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  plimdered  it :  and  soon 
after*  being  joined  by  his  son  Harold,  with  some  ships  from 
Ireland,  they  succeeded  in  stripping  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants of  everything  which  remained  to  them  after  the  for- 
mer depredations. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  Harold,  slain,  you  know,  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  which  battle  obtained  for  William  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  the  Conqueror  (who  first  ordered 
the  *•  Curfew"  or  cover  fire  bell  to  be  rung  throughout  his 
dominions,)  gave  the  Island  to  William  Fitz-Osbome,  one  of 
his  marshails  and  kiusman,  to  subdue  ^^  for  his  own  use  and 
profit."  William  Fitz-Osbome  thus  became  first  "  Lord  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight."  And  after  he  had  given  lands  to  most 
of  his  followers,  whose  remorseless  zeal  had  seconded  his  law- 
less efforts,  he  founded  a  stately  priory  at  Carisbrooke,  part 
of  which  remained  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  this  vene- 
rable remnant  of  past  grandeur  was  ru&lessly  removed,  in 
order  that  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  might  have  a  few 
more  feet  of  land  upon  which  to  graze  his  cattle.  So  in- 
sensible are  some  persons  to  the  charms  of  antiquity,  and 
the  varied  associations  connected  with  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

Tranquility  and  pe6ice  seem  to  have  succeeded  the  con- 
quest of  William  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.     Dur- 
ing this  period  it  was  governed  by  its  o>vn  lords,  separate 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  English  crown.  But  in  1293, 
JE^dward  the  First  purchased  it  for  "  six  tKoxiaaxid  marks/' 
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and  the  kings  of  England  have  ever  since  claimed  not  only 
the  rule  over  it,  but  also  the  title  of  **  Lord  of  the  Island." 

To  proceed : — In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  an  invasion  was  meditated  by  France. 
In  consequence  of  this,  twenty-nine  beacons  and  watchtowers 
were  erected  at  different  points,  in  order  simultaneously  to 
spread  the  alarm  over  Uie  whole  of  the  Island  when  an 
enemy  was  seen  apj^roaching  the  shores.  The  landowners 
were  also  bound  by  their  tenures  to  defend  the  Castle  of 
Carisbrooke  for  forty  days  at  their  own  charges.  The 
county  of  Devon  also  sent  for  its  defence  seventy-six  men- 
at-arms,  and  the  city  of  London  three  hundred  slingers  and 
bowmen. 

As  bad  been  conjectured,  several  attacks  were  made.  At 
one  time  the  French  landed  at  St.  Helens,  and  plundered 
the  inhabitants.  Carisbrooke  Castle  was  also  often  attacked 
by  them,  but  never  taken.  The  Islanders  on  every  occasion 
making  a  most  gallant  defence.  So  severe  were  the  skir- 
mishes between  the  marauders  and  the  invaded,  that  in 
1340,  Sir  Theobald  Russell,  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Castle, 
was  killed.  The  French,  however,  were  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great  loss.  What  folly 
thus  to  kill  and  be  killed  in  return. 

Although  invasions  were  frequently  threatened,  the  Island 
continued  unmolested  till  the  year  1377,  when  it  was  again 
invaded  by  the  French ;  there  being  no  forts  to  obstruct 
their  landing,  and  Carisbrooke  Castle  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  Island,  could  only  serve  for  a  retreat.  This  defence- 
less condition  and  continued  harrassiug  warfare  caused 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  Island  of  their  own  will, 
which  they  had  defended  so  well,  and  which.  \!tife^  TLcnet 
would  Bwerender  to  otbera.    But  orders  Y?exe  inmieidisXJ^l 
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issued  to  the  wardens  to  seize  the  land  of  all  such  as  refused 
to  return. 

This  circumstance  made  those  in  authority  look  more  to 
the  security  of  the  Island  than  they  aa  yet  had  done  ;  and 
from  this  time  (U03)  may  be  dated  the  introduction  of  the 
militia  system  into  the  Island,  the  re-imposition  of  which 
system  upon  her  Majesty's  subjects  has  caused  snch  lond 
murmur  and  complaints  in  our  own  day.  This  force  then 
consisted  of  nine  hundred  men,  (now  it  consiata  of  eighty,) 
which  was  augmented  by  reinforcements  from  Southampton 
and  London. 

Agmn  their  constant  enemy,  the  French,  effected  a  land- 
ing, and  from  their  overwhelming  numbers,  after  destroying 
several  towns,  caused  the  inhabitants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Castle  of  Carisbrooke,  at  that  time  defended  by  Sir  Hi^h 
Tyrrel.  Thither  they  pursued  them  and  besieged  the 
castle.     Great  numbers  of  the  French  were  slain  in  this 


siege,  and  a  large  part  of  them  in  attempting  to  force  th^ 
naj'  to  the  castle,  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  wers 
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cot  off  by  an  ambuscade,  formed  purposely  to  intercept 
them.  Tbe  lane  by  which  they  attempted  to  pass  still 
bears  the  name  of  DeadmarCs  Lane^  and  tne  present  Node- 
hill,  which  forms  the  southern  avenue  of  Newport,  and  now 
built  upon,  is  a  corruption  of  Noddw's  Hill,  as  the  tumulus 
where  the  slain  were  buried  was  then  exultinfxly  called. 

I  well  remember  the  tales  of  blood  with  which,  as  children 
do,  we  interested  each  other,  when  years  long  since  we  were 
passing  the  lane  above  mentioned ;  but  now  it  is  more  like 
a  street  than  a  lane,  and  all  that  is  doleful  about  it  are  its 
name  and  its  origin.  Truly  it  may  very  properly  be  called 
the  Island's  **  golgotha.'* 

The  French,  imable  to  subdue  the  castle,  at  length  v.dth- 
drew.  But  prior  to  their  doing  so  obliged  the  natives  to 
redeem  their  houses  from  being  burned,  by  a  contribution 
of  one  thousand  marks,  and  also  bound  them  by  oath  not  to 
resist,  should  they  revisit  the  Island  within  a  year.  Surely 
the  tender  mercies  of  war  are  ci*uel. 

In  1420  the  French  were  twice  repulsed.  In  the  first 
place  while  driving  away  the  inhabitants'  cattle  for  plunder 
to  their  ships ;  and  secondly,  when  making  a  threatening 
demand  of  a  subsidy,  they  were  treated  with  derision,  which 
proves  that  the  Islanders  began  to  feel  their  own  import- 
ance, to  which  probably  their  late  successes  against  maraud- 
ers, had  not  a  little  contributed.  This  conduct  had  its  de- 
sired effect,  for  the  French  immediately  retired  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  valour, 
although  they  were  to  be  permitted  not  only  to  laud,  but  to 
be  also  allowed  six  hours  to  refresh  themselves. 

At  this  period,  while  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  ravaged 
by  the  partizans  of  the  houses  of  York  and  LA.T\eQja\i&T^^<^ 
remote  mtaation  of  tbe  Island  procured  for  it  ax\  cxfexa^^oT^ 
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from  the  calamities  of  civil  wars ;  nor  was  its  tranquILitj 
again  disturbed  by  the  French,  till  the  year  1545,  when 
above  two  thousand  of  them  made  a  descent  upon  it,  but 
being  disappointed  in  their  object  of  keeping  possession  of 
the  Island,  they  proceeded  to  bum  and  pilk^e  the  villages, 
until  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  soon  drove 
them  back  to  their  ships  with  great  loss. 

To  secure  the  coast  from  the  like  insults,  several  forts 
were  constructed  in  different  places  by  Henry  VIII.  These, 
though  at  present  of  little  use,  were  at  that  time  deemed  of 
great  importance.  But  the  Island  was  afterwards  more  ef- 
fectually guarded  by  the  naval  strength  of  England,  which 
was  augmented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  degree  before  un- 
known ;  and  thenceforth  the  Island  was  seciured  from  the 
calamities  of  foreign  invasion.  Since  then  not  a  gun  has 
been  fired  from  it  in  actual  engagement.  So  that  these  cas- 
tles possess,  as  has  been  humorously  remarked, — 

"  Gunners  which  never  mount  the  wall, 
And  guns  which  nerer  fire  at  all.'' 

Unhappily,  the  several  forts  are  now  being  put  in  thorough 
order,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Island  a  new  fort  is  being 
erected  at  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  May  it 
all  be  useless ! 

But  now  came  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I,  and  the 
Parliament,  when  England  was  again  torn  by  contending 
factions.  Among  the  first  places  which  sent  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  Parliament  was  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Previously 
to  this  the  royalist  governor,  the  Earl  of  Portland,  had  been 
removed,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  appointed  captain  in 
his  place.  But  stiU  the  Countess  of  Portland  remained  in 
/  tJbe  casila  with  one  Colonel  Brett,  who  was  also  in  flavour  of 
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the  king,  having  had  the  custody  of  the  castle  given  him  hj 
the  king,  in  (^position  to  the  Parliamentarj  appointment  of 
the  Earl  of  Pemhroke. 

Accordingly,  it  was  represented  that  the  town  of  Newport 
could  not  he  considered  safe,  and  that  the  mayor,  whose 
name  was  Moses  Bead,  could  not  answer  for  its  fidelity  if 
these  persons  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  castle. 

This  r^resentation  the  Parliament  readily  received,  and, 
glad  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  who  might  he  so  ex- 
tremely useful  to  support  their  views,  immediately  commis- 
sioned him  to  take  his  own  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
Island  in  their  interest ;  at  the  dame  time  directing  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  in  the  river  to  assist  him.  Four  hundred 
men  were  also  immediately  landed  to  join  the  militia  of 
Newport,  who,  with  Read  at  their  head,  immediately  sum- 
moned the  castle  to  surrender. 

The  heroism  displayed  hy  the  Countess  of  Portland  on 
this  occasion,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  nohlest  instances  of  fe- 
male fortitude  on  record.  The  castle  had  not  at  this  time 
three  days'  provisions  for  its  slender  garrison  of  twenty  men. 
yet  she  undauntedly  advanced  to  the  platform  with  a  l^ted 
match  in  her  hand,  declaring  she  would  herself  fire  the  first 
cannon  against  the  assailants,  and  defend  the  castle  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  unless  honourahle  terms  were  granted. 

This  gallant  conduct  had  its  effect.  After  some  negocia- 
tioiiB,  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  to,  highly  honour- 
able to  the  hesiegeii,  and  the  castle  was  given  up  without 
llie  calamity  of  a  batde. 

From  that  time  no  war's  commotion  has  been  known  in 

the  Island,  although  reports  of  the  French  landing  were  rife 

during  the  late  war ;  happily  without  foundatio'r' 

I  have  BOW  but  to  say  a  word,  or  two  in  oonclawioti.  T>%^ 

\\ 
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christian  reader,  let  lis  be  thankful  for  the  peace  we  enjoy. 
We  now  only  hear  of  war  from  the  distance  :  we  feel  not  its 
accumulated  sum  of  miseries.  God  grant  we  never  may ! 
Cultivate  the  spirit  of  peace.  Eemember  that  this  is  a 
cursed  world.  Satan  is  now  its  god.  It  is  the  theatre  of 
the  actings  of  man's  depraved  heart.  But  happy  thought ! 
we  who  love  Jesus  are  not  of  this  world.  (John  xv.  1 9.)  And 
beside  this,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  peruse  the  records  of 
Holy  Writ  about  the  futui*e  of  this,  at  present,  sin  blighted 
world,  when  all  its  groanings  shall  be  hushed  and  its  mise- 
ries alleviated.  (Rom.  viii.  32,  23.)  Well  may  we  say  with 
the  poet : — 

"  O  what  a  bright  and  blessed  world 

This  groaning  earth  of  ours  will  be, 
When  from  its  throne  the  tempter  hurled 

Shall  leave  it  all,  O  Lord,  to  Thee! 

Come,  Saviour,  then,  o'er  all  below 
Shine  brightly  from  Thy  throne  above, 

Bid  heaven  and  earth  Thy  glory  know. 
And  all  creation  feel  Thy  love." 

Newport,  L  W,  A.  Midlane. 


/ 


The  First  Step  in  Knowledge. — ^An  infant  only  learns 
because  it  feels  the  need  of  learning.  It  has,  for  example, 
an  interest  in  knowing  its  niuse,  and  consequently  soon 
learns  to  know  her.  It  distinguishes  her  amongst  a  number 
of  persons,  and  never  confounds  her  with  another ;  and  this, 
so  far,  is  knowledge.  In  fact,  we  only  acquire  a  variety  of 
knowledge  in  proportion  to  our  discrimination  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  and  our  diligent  observation  of  the  quali- 
ties by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  Our 
intelligence  commences  from  the  moment  that  we  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  one  single  object  from  the  others  by 
fFJucA  It  28  sunvunded. 
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ON  THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  JAMES  CAMPBELL, 

OCTOBSB  11th,  1852.   AOBD  7  TBAB8. 

Boast  not  thjrself  of  to-morrow  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
'*— Pmov.  zxiz.  1. 

'Twas  Antamn  in  the  present  year, 

I  recollect  the  day, 
When  little  James,  but  seven  years  old. 

From  earth  was  called  away. 

That  mom  the  child  repaired  to  school. 

And  did  in  health  appear ; 
Ko  one  had  reason  then  to  think 

His  end  so  very  near.. 

When  school  was  closed,  as  oft  before. 

Away  he  quickly  ran, 
Accompanied  by  some  little  boys. 

To  overtake  a  van. 

The  child  had  not  proceeded  far. 

Ere  he  was  seized  with  pain ; 
Death  stopped  him  short,  for  down  he  fell. 

And  never  spoke  again ! 

At  twelve  o'clock,  this  little  boy 

In  health  appeared  to  be ; 
Ere  one  had  struck !  though  sad  'tis  true, 

A  lifeless  corpse  was  he ! 

On  Tuesday  mom,  James  left  the  school 

In  health  and  spirits  gay ; 
On  Friday  next,  his  body  dead. 

Within  the  cold  grave  lay ! 

Children !  if  eareless  still  you  live. 

And  suddenly  should  die ; 
How  awful  then  your  state  will  be 

Throughout  eternity. 

Then  give  at  once  your  heart  to  Christ, 

And  cast  your  sins  away; 
Then  when  jou  die  He'll  take  jou  home 

To  naJma  of  endless  daj.  3oi»  I>o^% 
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A  PATCH  ON  BOTH  KNEES. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  my  fortune  to  breathe,  for  a  long 
time,  what  some  writers  term  the  "  bracing  air  of  poverty." 
My  mother — light  lie  the  turf  upon  the  form  which  once  in- 
closed her  sweet  and  gentle  spirit  I — was  what  was  called  an 
ambitious  woman ;  for  that  quahty  which  overturns  thrones, 
and  supplants  dynasties,  finds  a  legitimate  sphere  in  the 
humblest  abode  that  the  shadow  of  poverty  ever  darkened. 
The  struggle  between  the  wish  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
the  pinching  gripe  of  necessity,  produced  endless  shifts  and 
contrivances,  at  which,  we  are  told,  some  would  smile,  and 
some — to  whom  they  would  teach  their  own  experience- 
would  sigh.  But  let  me  not  disturb  the  veil  of  oblivion 
which  shrouds  from  profane  eyes  the  hallowed  mysteries  of 
poverty. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  send  me  on  an  errand 
to  a  neighbour  in  better  circimistances  than  ourselves ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  advisable  that  I  should  be  presented  in  the 
best  possible  aspect.  Great  pains  were  accordingly  taken  to 
give  a  smart  appearance  to  my  patched  and  dilapidated 
wardrobe,  and  to  conceal  the  rents  and  chasms  which  the 
envious  tooth  of  time  had  made  in  them ;  and  by  way  of 
throwing  over  my  equipment  a  certain  savour  and  sprink- 
ling of  gentiHty,  my  red  and  toil-hardened  hands  were  in- 
closed in  the  unfamiliar  casings  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  which 
belonged  to  my  mother  in,  days  when  her  years  were  fewer 
and  her  heart  lighter. 
,  I  sallied  forth  on  my  errand,  and  on  my  way  encountered 
/a  much  older  and  bigger  boy,  who  eNideu^"^  VidaiM^f^ad  to  a 
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&mily  which  had  all  our  own  dragging  poverty,  and  none  of 
our  uprising  wealth  of  spirit.  His  rags  fairly  fluttered  in 
the  breeze  ;  his  hat  was  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
principle  of  ventilation,  and  his  shoes,  from  their  venerable 
antiquity,  might  have  been  deemed  a  pair  of  fossil  shoes — 
the  very  ones  in  which  Shem  shuffled  into  the  ai'k.  He 
was  an  impudent  varlet,  with  a  "  dare-devil"  swagger  in  his 
gait,  and  an  "  I'm  as  good  as  you"  leer  in  his  eye ;  the  very 
^elp  to  throw  dirt  at  a  well-dressed  horseman  because  he 
was  well  dressed — to  tear  a  boy's  ruffles  because  he  was 
clean.*  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  his  eye  detected  the  practical 
inconsistencies  which  characterized  my  costimae,  and  taking 
me  by  the  shoulders,  turning  me  with  no  gentle  hand,  and 
surveying  me  from  head  to  foot,  he  exclaimed  'with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh  of  derision,  **  A  patch  on  both  hiees,  and  gloves 
onr 

I  still  recall  the  sting  of  wounded  feeling  which  shot 
through  me  at  these  words.  To  pai'ody  a  celebrated  line  of 
the  immortal  Tuscan,  **  That  day  I  wore  my  gloves  no 
more."  But  the  lesson  so  rudely  enforced  sank  deep  into 
my  mind ;  and,  in  after  life,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  words  of  my  ragged 
£riend,  when  I  have  observed  the  ridiculous  inconsisten- 
cies which  so  often  mark  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

When,  for  instance,  I  see  parents  carefully  providing  for 
the  ornamental  education  of  flieir  children,  furnishing  them 
with  teachers  in  music,  dancing,  and  drawing,  but  giving  no 
thoaght  to  that  moral  and  religious  training  from  which  thfe 
true  dignity  and  permanent  Imppiness  of  life  can  come — 
never  teaching  them  habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-discipline 
and  control,  but  rather,  by  example,  instructmg  thexxv  'vo. 
evil  speaking;  in  uncbaritahlejieas,  in  envy,  ani  m  isi\&e 
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hood, — I  think  with  a  sigh  of  the  patch  on  both  knees,  and 
gloves  on. 

When  I  see  a  family  in  cold  iselfish  solitude,  not  habitu- 
ally wanning  their  houses  with  a  glow  of  happy  faces,  but 
lavishing  that  which  could  furnish  the  hospitaUly  of  a  whole 
year  upon  the  profusion  of  a  single  night,  I  think  of  the 
patch  on  both  knees,  and  gloves  on. 

When  I  see  a  house  profusely  furnished  with  sumptuous 
furniture,  rich  curtains,  luxurious  carpets,  but  without  books, 
or  none  but  a  few  tawdiy  annuals,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
patch  on  both  knees,  and  gloves  on,  * 

When  I  see  pubUc  men  cultivating  exclusively  those  qual- 
ities which  win  a  way  to  office,  and  neglecting  those  which 
will  qualify  them  to  fill  honourably  the  posts  to  which  they 
aspire,  I  recall  the  patch  on  both  knees,  and  gloves  on. 

When  I  see  men  sacrificing  peace  of  mind  and  health  of 
body  to  the  insane  pursuit  of  wealth,  living  in  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  children  who  are  growing  up  around 
them,  putting  themselves  off  from  the  highest  and  purest  plea- 
sures of  their  nature,  and  so  perverting  their  humanity  that 
that  which  was  sought  as  a  means  insensibly  comes  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  an  end,  I  say  to  myself,  **  A  patch  on  both  knees, 
and  gloves  on,** 

And  lastly,  when  I  see  thousands  spent  for  selfishness  and 
ostentation,  and  nothing  bestowed  for  charity ;  when  I  see 
fine  ladies  besatined  and  bejewelled,  cheapeniug  the  toils  of 
dressmakers,  and  with  harsh  words  embittering  the  bitter 
bread  of  dependence;  when  I  see  the  poor  turned  away 
from  proud  houses,  where  the  crumbs  of  Ihe  table  would  be 
to  them  a  feast,  I  think  of  the  patch  on  both  knees,  and 
gloves  on. 
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THE  LONDON  STREET  MARKETS  ON  A 
SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

The  Btireet'eellera  are  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers  at 
the  London  street  markets  on  a  Saturdaj  night  Here,  and 
in  tlu  shope  immediatelj  a^oining,  the  working-classea  ge- 
nemUj'  porchaae  their  Sunday's  dmner  ;  and  of  lei  ^'j  ■'&I&6  \ 
on  a^trndaj^n^M  or  early  on  Sunday  momn^  ft»  CKiiii.\ 
. J 
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in  the  New  Cut,  and  the  Bnll  in  particular,  is  almost  im- 
passable. Indeed,  the  scene  in  these  parts  has  more  of  the 
character  of  a  fair  :than  a  market.  There  are  hundreds  of 
stalls,  and  every  stall  has  its  one  or  two  lights ;  either  it  is 
illuminated  by  the  intense  white  light  of  the  new  self  gene- 
rating gas  lamp,  or  else  it  is  brightened  up  by  the  red  smoky 
flame  of  the  old-fashioned  grease  lamp.  One  man  shows  off 
his  yellow  haddock  with  his  candle  stuck  in  a  bundle  of  fire- 
wood ;  his  neighbour  makes  a  candlestick  of  a  huge  turnip, 
and  the  tallow  gutters  over  its  side,  whilst  a  boy  shoutii^ 
"  Eight  a  penny,  stunning  pears  !"  has  rolled  his  dip  in  a 
thick  coat  of  brown  paper,  tiiat  flares  away  with  the  candle. 
Some  stalls  are  crimson  with  the  fire  shining  through  the 
holes  beneath  the  baked  chestnut  stove ;  others  have  hand- 
some octohedral  lamps,  while  a  few  have  a  candle  shining 
through  a  sieve :  these,  with  the  sparkling  ground-glass 
globes  of  the  tea-dealers'  shops,  and  the  butchers'  gaslights 
streaming  and  fluttering  in  the  wind,  like  flags  of  flame, 
pour  forth  such  a  flood  of  light,  that  at  a  distance  the' atmos- 
phere immediately  above  the  spot  is  as  lurid  as  if  the  street 
were  on  fire.  The  pavement  and  the  road  are  crowded  with 
purchasers  and  street-sellers.  The  housewife  in  her  thick 
shawl,  with  the  market  basket  on  her  arm,  walks  slowly  on, 
stopping  now  to  cheapen  a  bunch  of  greens.  Little  boys, 
holding  three  or  four  onions  in  their  hand,  creep  between 
the  people,  wriggling  their  way  through  every  interstice,  and 
asking  for  custom  in  whining  tones,  as  if  seeking  charity. 
Then  the  tumult  of  the  thousand  different  cries  of  th^  eager 
dealers,  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  is  almost  bewildering.  "  So-ld  again,"  roars 
one.  "  Chestnuts  all  'ot,  a  penny  a  score,"  bawls  another. 
'*An  'ajpennj  a  skin,  blacking,"  squeaks  a  boy.     "  Buy, 
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boy,  bny,  buy — ^bu-u-y !"  cries  the  butcher.  "  Half-quire  of 
paper  for  a  penny,"  bellows  the  street  stationer.  "An 
*aypenny  a  lot,  ing-uns.'*  "  Twopence  a  pound  grapes," 
"  Three  a  penny  Yarmouth  bloaters."  "  Wholl  buy  a  bon- 
net fOT  fourpence  ?  "  Pick*em  out  cheap  here  !  three  pair 
for  a  hal^nny,  bootlaces."  "  Now's  your  time,  beautiful 
\?elks,  a  ''penny  a  lot."  "  Here's  ha'porths,"  shouts  the 
perambulating  confectioner.  "  Come  and  look  at  *em ! 
here's  toasters  !"  bellows  one  with  a  Yarmouth  bloater  stuck 
on  a  toasting-fork.  "  Penny  a  lot,  fine  russets,"  calls  the 
apple-woman :  and  so  the  Babel  goes  on.  One  man  stands 
with  his  red-edged  mats  hanging  over  his  back  and  chest, 
like  a  herald's ;  and  the  girl  with  her  basket  of  walnuts,  lifts 
her  brown-stained  fingers  to  her  mouth,  as  she  screams, 
"  Fine  wamuts !  sixteen  a  penny,  fine  war-r-nuts !"  A  boot- 
maker, to  "  insure  custom,"  has  illuminated  his  shop  firont 
with  a  line  of  gas,  and  in  its  full  glare  stands  a  blind  beggar, 
his  eyes  turned  up  so  as  to  show  only  "  the  whites,"  and 
mumbling  some  bBgging  rhymes,  that  are  drowned  in  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  bamboo-flute-player  next  to  him.  The 
boy's  sharp  cry,  the  woman's  cracked  voice,  the  grufi",  hoarse 
shout  of  the  man,  are  all  mingled  together.  Sometimes  an 
Irishman  is  heard  with  his  '*  fine  ating  apples  ;"  or  else  the 
jingling  music  of  an  unseen  organ  breaks  out,  as  the  trio  of 
street  singers  rest  between  the  verses.  Then  the  sights, 
as  you  elbow  your  way  through  the  crowd,  are  equally  mul- 
ti&rious.  Here  is  a  stall  glittering  with  new  tin  saucepans ; 
tfaei^  another  bright  with  its  blue  and  yellow  crockery,  and 
white  glass.  Now  you  come  to  a  row  of  old  shoes  arranged  I 
along  the  pavement ;  now  to  a  stand  of  gaudy  tea-tea^ ;  I 
then  to  a  shop  iwtb  red  Aandkerchiefs  and  YfVwfe  dafcO&s^\ 
shiitBf  Buttering  baekwarda  and  forwards,  and  a  covmtet\svxi^\.\ 
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Up  outside  on  the  kerb,  behind  whidi  are  boys  beseeching 
custom.  At  the  door  of  a  tea  shop,  with  its  hundred  white 
globes  of  light,  stands  a  man  delivering  bills,  thanking  the 
public  for  past  fitTours,  and  **  defying  competition.**  Here, 
alongside  the  road,  are  some  half-dozen  headless  tailors' 
dummies,  dressed  in  Chesterfields  and  fustian  jackets,  each 
labelled,  "  Look  at  the  prices,"  or  "  Observe  the  quality.** 
After  this  is  a  butcher's  shop,  crimson  and  white  with  meat 
piled  up  to  the  first  floor,  in  front  of  which  the  butcher  him- 
self in  his  blue  coat,  walks  up  and  down,  sharpening  his 
knife  on  the  steel  that  hangs  to  his  waist.  A  little  fiuiher 
on  stands  the  clean  family,  begging,  the  father  with  his  head 
down,  as  if  in  shame,  and  a  box  of  lucifers  held  forth  in  his 
hand — ^fhe  boys  in  newly-washed  pinafores,  and  the  tidy  got- 
up  mother  with  a  child  at  her  breast.  This  stall  is  green 
and  white  with  bunches  of  turnips — that  red  with  apples,  the 
next  yellow  with  onions,  and  another  purple  with  pickling 
cabbt^es.  One  minute  you  pass  a  man  with  an  umbrella 
turned  upside  down,  and  full  of  prints ;  the  next  hear  one 
with  a  peepshow  of  Mazeppa,  and  Paul  Jones  the  Pirate,  de- 
scribing the  pictures  to  the  boys  looking  in  at  the  little 
round  windows.  Then  is  heard  the  sharp  snap  of  the  per- 
cussion cap  &om  the  crowds  of  lads  firing  at  the  target  for 
nuts ;  and  the  moment  afterwards  you  see  either  a  black 
man  clad  in  white,  and  shivering  in  the  cold,  with  tracts  in 
his  hand,  or  else  you  hear  the  sounds  of  music  from  ^*  Fra- 
zier*s  Circus''  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the  man 
outside  the  door  of  the  penny  concert,  beseeching  you  to 
"  Be  in  time — ^be  in  time  !**  as  Mr.  Somebody  is  just  about 
to  sing  his  fieivourite  song  of  the  **  Knife  Grinder.**  Such, 
indeed,  are  the  riot,  the  struggle,  and  the  scramble  for  a  liv- 
ing, that  the  confusion  and  uproar  of  the  New  Cut  on  Satur- 
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day  night  have  a  bewildering  and  saddening  effect  upon  the 
thoughtful  mind.  Each  salesman  tries  lus  utmost  to  sell 
his  wares,  tempting  the  passers-by  with  his  bargains.  The 
boy  with  his  stock  of  herbs  offers  '*  a  double  'andful  of  fine 
parsley  for  a  penny ;"  the  man  with  the  donkey-cart  filled 
with  turnips  has  three  lads  to  shout  for  him  to  their  utmost, 
with  their  **  Ho  !  ho !  hi-i-i !  what  do  you  think  of  this  here  ? 
a  penny  a  bunch — ^hurrah  for  free-trade !  Here's  your  tur- 
nips !'*  Until  it  is  seen  and  heard,  we  have  no  sense  of  the 
scramble  that  is  going  on  throughout  London  for  a  living. — 
Mayhew's  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor, 


THE  CHILD'S  PRAYEB. 

Father  look  upon  a  child, 
Make  me  gentle,  meek  and  mild ; 
Let  my  every  action  be 
Fraught  with  sweet  homility. 

¥^en  my  thoughts  from  Thee  would  stray, 
iJk  my  soul  be  drawn  away, 
Wilt  thou  help  and  guide  me  then ; 
Bring  me  to  &y  *'  fold**  again. 

If  my  path  through  life  be  drear, 
Let  me  feel  that  Thou  art  near, 
Near  when  darkest  storms  arise, 
To  bedew  life's  morning  skies. 

Let  me  feel,  though  passing  fair, 
That  all  things  must  perish  here ; 
Flowers  that  bear  the  richest  bloom, 
Wither  ere  the  hour  of  noon. 

When  my  spirit  droopeth  low, 
And  is  pining  hence  to  go ; 
Father  let  me  reign  with  Thee, 
Ever  duongh  Eternity. 

Witketk.  B.  A.  K. 

lev 


METAPHORICAL  DEFINITIONS  OP  THE 
CARDINAL  VIRTUES. 

I. PRUDENCE. 

1.  A  chip  from  the  block'  of  wisdom. 

2.  The   shortest  way  to  the  "  Gold  Diggings." 

3.  The  ticket  available  for  the  poorest  man  to  travel  from 
the  cot  of  poverty  to  the  city  of  wealth. 

4.  The  anchor  cast  out  in  the  storm  of  adversity  to  prevent 
a  wreck  on  the  rock  of  poverty. 

5.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  temple  of  Prosperity. 

6.  The  bow  which,  if  rightly  used,  never  suffers  the  arrow 
to  miss  its  mark. 

II. ^TEMPEBAKCE. 

1.  The  lighthouse  by  means  of  which  sailors  may  be  en- 
abled to  double  the  reefs  of  inebriety, 

2.  The  Hill  up  which  the  army  of  Resolution  must  ascend, 
in  order  to  storm  the  castle  of  Health. 

3.  The  staff  on  which  any  one  can  lean  with  impunity. 

4.  Davy's  Safety  lamp  to  prevent  the  fire-damp  of  vice  and 
excess  being  ignited. 

5.  A  Reservoir  from  which  there  are  many  pipes,  but  the 
main  pipe  is  Teetotalism. 

6.  The  thimble  that  preserves  our  fingers  frx)m  the  needle 
of  disease  and  want. 

in. — jusncB. 

1.  The  umbrella  that  should  keep  us  from  the  rain  of  injury 
and  injustice. 

2.  Stilts,  by  means  of  which  we  may  walk  over  the  mud  of 
y  azmoyance  axid.  mischief. 


FASHION   A   TYRANT. 


3.  A  wmdmill  which  grinds  the  lYrongs  of  the  poor  into 

rights. 

4.  The   channel  which  separates  the    land   of  fraud  and 

hypocrisy  from  the  land  of  candour  and  uprightness, 

5.  A  poHceman  eyor  ready  to  collar  him  who  does  not  act 

in  the  way  of  integrity. 

6.  A  shield  worn  by  all  those  who  have  strength  to  carry  it. 

IV. ^FOBTITUDE. 

1.  Scissors  whereby  we  may  cut  through  the  cloth  of  danger. 

2.  The  archway  under  which  all  must  pass  in  order  to  enter 

the  palace  of  victoiy. 

3.  The  firelock  which  we  shoulder  in  order  to  perforate  the 

perecranium  of  cowardice. 

4.  The  crab  against  which  no  sands  of  peril  are  an  impedi- 

ment. 

5.  A  greased  pole,  up  which  all  must  climb  who  desire  to 

obtain  the  panegyric  of  celebrity  on  its  summit. 

6.  The  necessary  companion  of  perseverance. 

E.  A.,  T — V  VICARAGE. 


Fashion  a  Tyrant. — She  makes  people  sit  up  at  night 

when  they  ought  to  be  iu  bed,  and  keeps  them  in  bed  in 

the  morning  when  they  ought  to  be  up  and  doing.     She 

makes  her  votaries  visit  when  they  would  rather  stay  at 

home,  eat  when  they  are  not  hungry,  and  drink  when  they 

are  not  thirsty.     She  invades  their  pleasmres,  and  interrupts 

their  business ;  she  compels  them  to  dress  gaily  either  upon 

their  own  property  or  that  of  others ;    she  makes  them 

through  life  seek  rest  on  a  couch  of  aniietj',  audi  \^d.^^e^ 

them  m  the  hoar  of  desolation  on  a  bed  of  tlionA. 
L ^ 
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CARE  FOR  THE  SICK. 

A  TROOP  of  merry  little  bojs  were  just  baiting  beneatli  mj 
window,  and  arranging  themseWes  in  pairs  or  "  spans,"  as 
they  eaid,  being  for  the  time,  very  spirited  little  horses. 
While  their  driver  was  adjusting  the  tackling,  and  length- 
ening his  reins,  there  was  coueidemble  stamping,  and  im- 
patieitce  to  be  gone.  "  Billy  and  Charley"  being  "  very 
fast  horses ;"  and  the  "  wfao^,  who-a,"  of  the  young  "  team- 
/  ater,  "could  Bcsjvelj  pnveat  a  pnm«tuTe  trial  of  tlwir  s^eed. 


THE   DISCONTENTED   VIOLETS. 


St  as  they  were  ready  to  start,  one  of  the  horses  opened 
louth  and  spoke  words,  which  showed  that  he  had  a 
and  considerate  heart,  whatever  the  character  or  part 
isumed  in  play.  '*  When  we  get  to  that  white  house," 
he,  '*  we  must  not  make  any  noise,  for  there  is  a  girl 
there."  "  Is  there  ?"  "  Yes,  there's  a  sick  girl  there, 
\oe  mutt  be  quieV 

le  whole  company  felt  the  influence  of  that  caution  and 
ff,  not  less  happy,  but  &r  less  noisy ;  nor  did  they  raise 

voices  again  until  they  had  passed  up  beyond  the 
k  giiFs  house,"  and  down  again  below  my  window. 
L  a  few  pattering  drops  led  the  driver  to  advise  his  horses 

to  the  stable,  because  it  was  going  to  rain.     His  being 
sensible  little  animals,  they  concluded  to  do  so. 
le  '*  sick  girl"  was  not  annoyed  by  the  boisterous  play 
ose  little  boys ;  and  I  feel  very  gonfident  that  each  of 

had  a  *'  trap"  that  caught  a  "  Sunbeam,**  by  the  peace- 
earning  light  of  their  countenances. 
;  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are  many  persons,  espe- 
'  among  the  little  ones,  on  beds  of  sickness.  Much 
ring  may  be  spared  them — perhaps^  in  some  cases,  even 
-if  the  little  ones  who  are  well,  remember  that  "  we 

be  quiet"  where  the  sick  lie. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  VIOLETS. 

AN   ALLEGORY. 

violets,  beautiful,  modest  flowrets,  once  on  a  time,  long, 
ago,  became  foolish  and  discontented.  *  They  sent  up  a 
Lon   to  their  mistress  and  mother,  the  ¥aiTy  Q,WJ&^Tk. 
w  }ongr,  'said  tbejr,  petuhntljr,  *♦  are  we  doomed.  \iti  Oicyw^x 
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under  our  leaves,  and  bend  beneath  the  very  moss  that 
clings  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Are  we  not  as  worthy  to 
show  our  faces  and  assert  our  presence  as  yon  gaudy  tulip, 
or  that  upright  auricula ?' 

The  Fairy  Queen  sent  her  foreign  ambassador  to  appease 
her  discontented  subjects.  He  flew  to  the  earth  in  a  drop 
of  rain,  and  cried  to  the  offended  violets,  "  Be  assured  you 
are  more  lovely  and  interesting  in  your  humble  unassuming 
sphere  than  you  can  possibly  be  in  one  more  exalted.  Your 
constitution  will  not  admit  of  any  change  in  your  condition. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  tall  aspiring  violet  ?" 

**  And  for  that  very  reason,"  they  all  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
high  time  we  assumed  a  more  important  and  conspicuous 
position  in  the  flower  world.  We  have  been  secluded  long 
enough.  We  feel  as  competent  to  hold  up  our  heads  as 
others.  It  is  unjust  bondage  to  conceal  any  longer  our 
purple,  scsnted  blossoms.  Give  us  freedom;  let  us  see 
around  us  and  be  seen." 

The  Fairy  Queen  frowned  and  sighed,  and  rode  down  on 
a  sunbeam  to  punish  her  disaffected  subjects.  **  Oh,  my 
children,"  she  exclaimed,  "  beware,  ere  it  is  too  late.  You 
are  altogether  unfitted  for  the  position  you  seek.  Be  happy 
— be  contented.  Thousands  of  happy  violets  have  lived 
among  the  moss  and  leaves,  playing  merry  bo-peep  with  the 
gentle  summer  zephyr  and  glancing  sunbeams.  What 
sweeter  life  could  you  desire  ?  It  is  far  better  you  should 
attract  the  passer-by  to  search  for  your  sweet  blossoms  by 
the  soft  perfume  you  shed  around,  than  if  you  stared  him  in 
the  face  at  every^comer,  your  unprotected  odours  rudely  dis- 
persed by  every  wind  that  sweeps  by.  I  will  grant  youi 
request,  my  daughters ;  but,  alas !  it  will  be  a  fatal  one  foi 
/j^u.    No  longer  shall  the  village  children,  aa  they  come 
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from  school,  loiter  in  the  lanes  to  smell  the  scent  of  spring 
violets,  and  laugh  for  joy  when  they  spy  the  blue  flowrets 
lurking  behind  the  broad  sheltering  leaves.  No  longer 
shall  die  weary  denizen  of  the  hot  and  dusty  city  inhale 
gmtefully  your  perfumed  breath  on  a  spring  Sabbath,  as  he 
strays  through  the  hedgerows.  No  more  shall  the  eager 
lover  search  for  you  in  your  green  hiding  places,  to  lay  you 
on  his  mistress'  bosom,  and  call  her  modest  and  exquisite  as 
yourselves.  Never  again  shall  the  duteous  child  with  anxi- 
ous eyes  look  diligently  for  the  odorous  buds  that  will  call  a 
grateful  smile  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  mother,  as  she  wan- 
ders back  in  memory  to  the  hours  passed  away,  when  she, 
light-hearted,  young  and  strong,  ran  to  the  well-known  bank 
where  the  fairest  violets  were  found.  No  more ;  but  it  is 
enough,  you  will  prove  for  yourselves  the  truth."  She  folded 
her  wings,  and  drooped  her  head,  as  she  slowly  returned  in 
her  bright  chariot  to  Fairy-land. 

The  prayer  was  granted.  The  violets  suddenly  started 
ap,  tall  and  aspiring,  upon  straight  high  stalks,  and  braved 
the  fall  heat  of  the  sun.  They  were  glorified  for  a  brief 
space,  but  soon  the  bright  beams  that  danced  in  their  eyes 
(&zzled  and  confused  them.  They  longed  for  one  leaf  to 
soften  the  intensity  of  the  rays,  but  low  at  their  feet  were 
these  sweet  veils.  A  few  repentant  flowers  strove  to  stoop 
to  the  old  and  pleasant  couch  where  they  had  oft  reclined  in 
shady  ease ;  their  slender  stems  snapped  in  the  effort,  and 
they  lay  broken  and  lifeless  on  the  earth.  Nor  were  their 
praud  companions  more  fortunate.  One  hour  scorched  with 
heat,  the  next  shivering  in  the  rough  approaches  of  the  va- 
lying  wind,  their  delicate  colour  faded,  their  fresh  llo^vA. 
beauty  fled;  pa}a,  scentless  blossoms  only  TeTMAwe^,  ^^ 
jest  of  ibe  ^ower  world.    Rosy  tulips  flushed  4ee^T  m^ 
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scorn,  and  the  full  sweet  rose  looked  anxious  and  displeac 
Even  the  bees,  as  they  wandered  by,  called  no  more  to  s 
the  sweet  flatteiy  in  their  ears,  but  passed  on  without  rec 
nition,  to  other  fiedr  blossoms,  and  their  small  voices  seei 
to  chant  a  solemn  reproof.  The  sweet  primroses  and  I 
tercups  moiuned  for  their  old  friends,  and  sighed  for 
olden  days  of  happy  companionship.  And  the  poor  vio 
the  flower  of  modesty,  became  a  by- word  and  laughing-stc 
Quickly  this  foolish  generation  became  few  in  number,  j 
faded  in  beauty ;  one  by  one  drooped,  broken-hearted,  i 
all  their  high  ambitious  aspirings  were  quenched  in  c 
death.  At  last  but  two  remained,  poor  broken  monume 
upon  the  graves  of  their  companions.  The  pitying  w 
heard  their  despairing  sighs,  and  bore  them  tenderly  i 
faithfully  to  Fairy-land. 

**  Go,  tell  them,"  said  the  Fairy  Queen,  "  their  pun: 
ment  is  severe  but  merited.  Yet,  before  those  survi^ 
die,  bear  a  message  of  forgiveness  and  hope.  Their  ( 
doom  is  sealed ;  their  imhappy  days  are  numbered,  but  fi 
their  ashes  shall  arise  a  happier  race.  Bright,  blue,  \ 
sweet,  shall  be  their  children's  faces.  No  traces  shall  t 
inherit  of  their  progenitors'  weakness  and  misfortunes, 
love  shall  make  them  beautiful  and  blest." 

The  soft  wind  whispered  these  sweet  words  in  the  c 
of  the  unhappy  violets. 

"  We  die  content,"  they  mimnured,  "  but  hear,  b^ 
zephyr,  our  last  request  and  legacy.  When  our  sweet  re] 
sentatives  shall  bloom  in  the  future  spring-times,  to  you, 
breeze,  we  intrust  this  solemn  charge: — Tell  them 
mournful  story.  Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  our  hi 
experience,  that  they  may  learn  their  chief  happiness  : 
onljr  secuntr  are  in  Stimility,  If  ever  they  confide  to  yc 
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)h,  a.  fancy  that  reminds  you  of  owe  &tal  mistake,  bear  it 
'  away,  oh  breeze,  upon  your  wiags,  and  instil  instead  tlte 
set  spirit  of  content  and  lowliness.  Thiis,  in  yonr  voice, 
,  tliougli  silent,  shall  ever  speak,  and  our  old  friendahip 
Jl  be  a  pledge  for  your  faithful  guardianship." 
"  It  shall,"  sighed  the  breeze,  sadly  ;  "  FareweD !"  and  he 
1  his  face.  When  he  looked  up  he  chanted  a  wild  dirge 
sorrow  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  violets. 


ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  ETNA. 

re  Mominff  ChronicU  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
tonia,  dated  Ai^ust  80: — "Testeiday  afttatioon  we  at- 
ed  at  Zaffiirana.  The  stream  of  lava  is  to  he  seen  ttoia 
]  last  houses  of  this  village,  within  gunshot.  Even  from. 
a,  distance  it  spreads  It  tern£c  h«it.  T\iQ  Toumet  \&.\ 
ieb  &h/MTfal  Oarent  adraneea  is  really  rangobx,  w(^  ^ 
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cannot  weU  be  understood,  unless  seen.  It  moves  01 
without  interruption.  The  most  advanced  wave,  i: 
80  call  it,  shoots  up  at  the  slightest  obstacle  it  meet 
path,  dispersing  rivulets  to  all  sides  ;  the  mass  circle 
them,  grows  smooth  again,  and  proceeds.  A  cc 
crashing  and  bursting  is  to  be  heard,  as  of  glass  in 
— no  o&er  sound — ^and,  in  the  meanwhile  immense 
is  done.  Every  now  and  then  a  stoppage  denotes 
stream  has  encountered  a  large  obstacle,  or  water, 
all  this  great  mass  has  a  reddish-grey  aspect,  wit 
thing  glassy  and  polished.  It  is  impossible  to  desc 
appearance  by  night.  That  stream  of  living  fir- 
clouds  of  cinders  and  sulphureous  vapours,  cannot 
trayed  in  words.  It  is  horribly  sublime.  The  rivei 
becomes  a  species  of  coating  above  the  surroundini 
and,  as  it  grows  cold,  fresh  sheets  of  fire  spread  ove: 
the  misery  and  loss  occasioned  to  this  unhappy  regi( 
be  driven  from  the  mind,  in  truth  nothing  could  1 
picturesque.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  souths 
through  which  streams  of  lava  are  now  pouring,  is  t 
fertile  and  best-cultivated  portion  of  the  whole 
Vineyards,  every  species  of  fruit,  houses — ^imagine 
mage,  and  the  subsequent  wretchedness  entailed  on 
peasantry  and  proprietors !  It  is  more  than  500  yet 
lava  flowed  from  Mount  Etna  in  that  direction.  M 
mage  is  also  occasioned  by  the  cindere  and  burnii 
poured  forth  from  the  crater  beneath  Monti  di  Cass 
the  Valle  del  Rue.  The  volcano  continues  throM 
with  loud  detonations ;  and  last  night  it  sent  for 
flames  of  fire  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  country  d 
as  far  as  Catania,  distant  fourteen  miles,  like  a 
2jght-house, " 
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A  SINGULAR  LOCALITY  CHOSEN  FOR  A 

BIRD'S  NEST. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Barry  read  the  following 
paper: — ^At  the  railway  station  in  Giessen,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, in  May,  185^,  it  was  found  that  a  bird  had  built  its 
nest  on  the  collision  spring  of  a  third  class  carriage  which 
had  remained  for  some  time  out  of  use.  The  bird  was  the 
black  redstart  (sylvia  tithysj,  and  the  nest  contained  five 
eggs.  The  discovery  was  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
luggage  vans,  Jacob  Stephani,  who  humanely  desired  his 
men  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  running  of  that  carriage. 
At  length,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with,  the 
carriage  was  attached  to  a  train,  and  sent  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  distant  between  thirty  and  forty  English  miles. 
At  Frankfort  it  remained  six  and  thirty  hours,  and  was 
then  brought  back  to  Giessen ;  from  whence  it  went  to 
Lollar,  distant  four  or  five  English  miles,  and  subsequently 
came  back  again  to  Giessen,  having  been  kept  a  while  at 
Lollar ;  so  that  four  days  and  three  nights  elapsed  be- 
tween the  bringing  of  the  carriage  into  use,  and  its  last  re- 
turn to  Giessen.  Stephani  now  finding  the  nest  not  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  parent  birds,  and  to  contain  young 
ones,  which  he  described  as  feathered,  he  removed  it  from 
the  carriage  to  a  secure  place  of  rest  which  he  had  prepared, 
saw  the  parent  bird  visit  it,  and  visited  it  from  time  to  time 
himself,  until  at  first  three  and  then  the  other  two  young 
birds  had  flown ;  none  remaining  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days.  Now,  while  the  carriage  was  travelVuvg,  \i\iCTfe^«i^ 
the  parent  hinds  F  It  will  hardly  be  said  the^  xeTtrnw^^  ^ 
i ^"^ 
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Giessen  awaiting  its  return,  having  to  examine  by  night  a 
well  as  bj  day,  hundreds  of  passing  carriages,  in  order  to  re 
cognize  it ;  tiie  young  birds  in  their  nests  quietly  awaitin 
food  (!)  There  seems  little  doubt  that,  adhering  to  the  nesi 
one  at  least,  of  the  parent  birds  travelled  with  the  train 
Nor,  when  it  is  remembered  how  gently  and  how  slowly  ai 
enormous  railway  carriage  is  pushed  in  connection  with  ; 
train — ^how  gradually  a  train  is  brought  into  full  speed,  am 
how  equable  the  movements  are  upon  a  railway — ^will  it  «£ 
pear  incredible  that  at  such  a  time  a  parent  bird  should  con 
tinue  with  its  nest,  that  nest  being  quite  concealed,  an< 
containing  young.  Not  until  the  above  was  written  did  th 
author  of  this  communication  become  acquainted  with  th 
important  fact,  that  while  the  carriage  in  question  was  a 
Frankfort,  as  well  as  during  its  short  stay  at  Friedeberg,  oi 
the  way  to  Frankfort,  the  conductor  of  the  train  saw  a  red 
tailed  bird  constantly  flying  from  and  to  the  part  where  th 
nest  was  situated  in  tiiat  particular  carriage.  Is  furthe 
evidence  required  that  a  parent  bird  did  indeed  travel  wit! 
the  train? 


Consumption  of  Paper  in  the  Bank  of  England. — Ti 
the  Bank  of  England  no  fewer  than  sixty  folio  volumes,  o: 
ledgers,  are  daily  filled  with  writing  in  keeping  the  accounts 
To  produce  these  sixty  volumes,  the  paper  having  been  pre 
viously  manufactured  elsewhere,  eight  men,  three  steam 
presses,  and  two  hand-presses,  are  continually  kept  goin^ 
within  the  bank  I  In  the  copperplate-printing  departmen 
twenty-eight  thousand  bank  notes  are  tlupown  off  dmly  ;  anc 
so  accurately  is  the  number  indicated  by  machinery,  that  t< 
/purloin  a  single  note,  without  detection,  is  on  impossibility. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA 
AT  JACOB'S  WELL. 

beautiful  story  of  events  (aa  recorded  in  the  thir^- 
ith  ch^tor  of  the  book  of  Geneeis),  tliat  occurred  in 
«lds  d  Shechem  more  than  three  thousand  yeare  ago, 
U  a  great  faTOtuite  with  all  classes  of  readers ;  but  it 
pedtJ  claime  on  oui  youthful  trienda.  Here  are  broi^ht 
s  US  some  of  the  etrange  doings  of  young  people ;  of 
brotfaera. 

ret,  there  is  the  bo/  ^t  bad,  and  then  told,  gaa\i'«cni- 
'  dreama.     Then  the  envy  of  ilia  brothers  at  the  YteS*""^- 
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ence  shown  by  Jacob  for  Joseph.  Their  cruelty  in  casting 
Joseph  into  a  pit,  and  then  taking  him  out  of  the  pit  to  sell 
him  to  a  company  of  Ishmaelites,  who  chanced  to  come  up 
just  as  the  relenting  Reuben  and  Judah  had  prevailed  upon 
their  more  cruel  brothers  not  to  kill  him.  The  lies  they 
acted  before  their  father  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  some 
wild  beast  had  devoured  his  darling  son,  and  the  inconsola- 
ble giief  of  Jacob  when,  by  Joseph's  absence  and  the  bloody 
garment,  the  cruel  truth  was  forced  upon  him,  that  he  should 
HOC  his  son  no  more.  All  these  circumstances  are  narrated 
with  matchless  beauty  and  simplicity. 

Our  object  in  referring  to  these  events  now,  is  to  connect 
together  times  and  persons  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

It  was  near  where  Jacob  used  to  live,  and  where  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  had  often  watered  their  father's  flocks  that 
JoHua,  fatigued  and  thirsty  with  a  long  walk  on  a  hot  day, 
stopped  to  rest  on  the  side  of  a  V\rell.     A  woman  of  Samaria 
came  up  to  the  weU,  just  then,  to  draw  water;  and  Jesus 
asked  her  to  give  him  a  little  to  drink.     The  woman  expres- 
sed surprise  that  a  Jew  should  make  such  a  request  of  a 
Samaritan,  as  they  never  had  any  dealings  with  each  other. 
The  reason  why  the  Jews  and  Samaritans   disliked   each 
other  in  the  days  of  Christ,  was  much  the  same  as  that  which 
leads  people  in  our  day  not  to  love  one  another.     They  went 
to  different  places  of  worship.   The  Samaritans  had  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  at  the  foot  of  which  Shechem  was  built. 
The  Jews  had  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  legarded  it  as 
by  far  the  holier  place  of  the  two.      Hence  there  were  reli- 
gious differences,  which  led  these  two  parties  to  quarrel,  and 
then  to  separate  ;  each  believing  the  other  was  in  the  wrong. 
The  Saviour,  however,  gave  the  woman  to  understand  that 
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Teligion  meant  something  more  than  going  to  a  temple.  It 
[  had  to  do  with  the  heart.  And  that  service  was  not  pleasing 
1  to  God,  which  did  not  come  with  truth  and  fervour  from  the 
lieart. 

The  Saviour  showed  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  life  of 
this  woman,  though  she  had  never  seen  him  before,  as  led 
her  to  conclude  he  was  a  prophet.  She  left  her  water-pot 
at  the  well,  perhaps  somewhat  hurt  at  the  question  put  by 
the  disciples  to  Christ,  on  their  return  from  the  town — 
"Why  talkest  thou  with  her  ?"  but  still  more  excited  by  the 
knowledge  which  the  Saviour  had  shown  of  her  heart  and 
life ;  and  anxious  that  others  should  see  and  converse  with 
this  great  stranger.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  town  came 
to  see  and  hear  for  themselves,  and  after  having  listened  to 
Us  discourse  they  kindly  invited  him,  notwithstanding  he 
ms  a  Jew,  to  stay  awhile  with  them.  To  this  invitation  the 
Saviour  consented,  and  remained  two  days  with.  them.  And 
the  result  of  this  stay  was,  that  many  of  the  Samaritans  be 
fieved  because  of  his  ovm  word,  and  publicly  avowed  their 
bve  to  him  as  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  What 
a  different  spirit  did  the  Saviour  manifest  from  that  of  his 
disciples  !  They  rudely  ask  their  Lord,  *'  Why  do  you  talk 
with  her  T  Perhaps  some  of  them  knew  her  not  to  be  a 
Tciy  good  character  ;  but  they  might  have  known  that  a  con- 
versation such  as  Christ  would  hold  with  her,  might  do  her 
good,  and  could  not  possibly  injure  him.  What  a  blessing 
to  the  woman  herself,  and  to  the  town  in  which  she  lived, 
fid  that  interview  prove  !  Never  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
atf  something  good  to  the  wicked. 

Let  none  of  our  young  readers  ever  suppose  thit  any  ^et- 
Bons  are  too  wicked  to  he  spoken  to  about  their  souW  \Ve\i"Kce. 
hid  for  their  encouragement  we  would  say,  that  tiieie  *\%  «. 
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charm,  a  power  in  what  a  loving,  sincere  young  Christian 
says  ahout  religion,  that  the  heart  of  the  most  careless  can 
scarcely  resist. 

A  SCOTCH  PROVERB. 

**A  BLITHE  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage,**  is  a  Scotch 
proverb.  Blithe  means  joyful,  or  gay;  and  a  blooming 
visage,  as  all  know,  means  a  countenance  full  of  health, 
beauty  and  vigour.  Now  then,  if  our  young  friends  would 
have  such  a  countenance — all  blooming  with  health  and 
beauty — thfey  must  seek  constantly  to  have  a  blitheful,  or 
joyful  heart.  To  have  such  a  heart,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  a  peaceftd  conscience — "  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  towards  man."  With  a  self-accusing  con- 
science, how  can  there  be  a  blithe  heart  ?  "  Great  peace 
have  they  that  love  thy  law,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  and 
nothing  shall  offend  them."  No  child  or  youth  can  have  a 
more  blitheful  heart  than  the  one  that  has  peace  with  God ; 
and  no  one  ought  ever  to  show  a  more  blooming  visage. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  exception  to  this.  A  true  Christian, 
when  wasting  away  with  disease,  may  have  a  heart  full  of 
joy  and  bliss.  Then  the  countenance  will  not,  of  course, 
be  blooming  with  the  ruddiness  of  health ;  but  it  will,  evea 
then,  be  blooming  with  the  sweetest  loveliness  and  beauty. 


The  Little  Lamb. — ^To  an  afflicted  mother  at  the  grave 
of  her  dead  child,  it  was  said,  "  There  was  once  a  shepherd, 
whose  tender  care  was  over  his  flock  day  and  night.  One 
sheep  would  neither  hear  his  voice  nor  follow  him ;  so  he 
took  up  her  little  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  then  the  sheep  came 
after  him.*' 
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SERE  DID  MOSES  GET  THAT  LAW? 

in  one  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  lived  a 
■  eminence  and  talents.  He  was  notoriously  pro- 
[e  had  a  coloured  boy  at  whom  his  neighbours  used 
lim  swear  with  all  violence.     One  day  this  gentle- 

a  professor  of  religion,  who  was  also  a  lawyer,  and 

}h,  sir,  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
What  books  would  you  advise  me  to  read  on  the 
3  of  Christianity  ?" 

hristian,  surprised  at  the  inquiry,  replied — 
:  is  a  question,  sir,  which  you  ought  to  have  settled 
I.      You  ought  not  tA  have  put  off  a  subject  so 
t  to  this  late  period  of  life." 

t  loo  late?"  said  the  inquirer.  "I  never  knew 
out  it,  hut  I  always  supposed  that  Christianity  was 
by  the  great  majority  of  learned  men.  I  intend, 
now  to  examine  the  subject  thoroughly  myself. 
upon  me,  as  my  physicians  say,  a  mortal  disease, 
lich  I  may  live  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  but 
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not  probably  longer.  Wbat  books,  sir,  would  you  advi 
me  to  read  ?" 

"  The  Bible,"  said  his  friend. 

"  I  believe  you  don't  understand  me,"  resumed  the  unl 
liever,  surprised  in  his  turn ;  "  I  wish  to  investigate  t 
truth  of  the  Bible." 

"  I  would  advise  you,  sir,"  repeated  the  Christian,  " 
read  the  Bible.  And,'  he  continued,  **  I  will  give  you  i 
reasons.  Most  infidels  are  very  ignorant  of  the  Scriptur 
Now,  to  reason  on  any  subject  correctly,  we  must  und 
stand  what  it  is  we  reason  about.  In  the  next  place, 
consider  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptui 
stronger  than  the  external." 

"  And  where  shall  I  begin  ?"  inquired  the  unbeliev 
"  With  the  New  Testament  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  other;"  "at  the  beginning  — 
Genesis." 

This  infidel  bought  a  Bible,  went  home,  and  sat  down 
the  serious  study  of  its  contents,  to  try  rigidly,  but  imp 
tially,  its  truth. 

As  he  went  on  in  its  perusal,  he  received  occasional  ca 
from  his  Christian  friend.  The  infidel  freely  remarh 
upon  what  he  had  read,  and  stated  his  objections.  J 
liked  this  passage ;  he  thought  such  a  text  touching  a 
beautiful,  but  he  could  not  credit  a  third. 

One  evening  the  friend  called,  and  found  the  unbelief 
at  his  house,  walking  the  room  with  a  dejected  look,  ] 
mind  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  not  noticing  that  a 
one  had  come  in.  He  continued  to  walk  the  room.  I 
friend  at  length  spoke : 

"  You  seem,  sir,  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Of  what  i 
fou  thinking?'* 
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ave  been  reading,"  replied  the  infidel,  "  the  mo  ral 

1,  what  do  you  think  of  it?'*  asked  the  elder. 

ill  tell  you  what  T  used  to  think,"  ans\^ered  the 

"  I  supposed  that  Moses  was  the  leader  of  a  horde 

:ti ;  that,  having  a  strong  mind,  he  ac^quired  a  great 

}  over  a  superstitious  people ;  and  that  on  Mount 

played  off  some  sort  of  fireworks  to  the  amazement 

^norant  followers,  who  imagined,  in  their  mingled 

superstition,  that  the  exhibition  was  supernatural." 

what  do  you  think  now  ?"  interposed  his  friend. 

Lve  been  looking,"  said  the  infidel,  "into  the  nature 
law.  I  have  been  trying  to  see  whether  I  can  add 
f  to  it,  or  take  anything  from  it,  so  as  to  make  it 

Sir,  I  cannot.  It  is  perfect — a  perfect  law.  The 
Qmandment,"  continued  he,  "directs  us  to  make 
.tor  the  object  of  our  supreme  love  and  reverence. 

right.     If  he  be  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Su- 

tenefactor,  we  ought  to  treat  him,  and  none  other. 

The  second  forbids  idolatry.     That  certainly  is 

The  third  forbids  profaneness.     The  fourth  fixes  a 

religious  worship.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  ought 
)  be  worshipped.  It  is  suitable  that  there  should 
utward  homage  significant  of  our  inward  regard. 
)e  worshijjped,  it  is  proper  that  some  time  should 
ipart  for  that  purpose,  when  all  may  worship  him 
ously  and  without  interruption.  One  day  in  seven 
'  is  not  too  much,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  too 
The  fifth  defines  the  peculiar  duties  arisitig  from 
ly  relations.  Injuries  to  our  neighbouts  ax^  Xisi^"^ 
'  br  the  moral  law.     They  are  divided  iuto  oSeua^^ 
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against  life,  chastity,  property,  and  character.  And,**  i 
he,  applying  a  legal  idea  with  legal  acuteness,  "  I  no 
that  the  greatest  offence  in  each  class  is  expressly  forhidc 
Thus  the  greatest  injury  to  life  is  murder;  to  chasi 
adultery ;  to  property,  theft ;  to  character,  perjury ;  and 
greater  offence  must  include  the  less  of  the  same  k 
Murder  must  include  every  injury  to  person ;  adulter 
purity,  and  so  of  the  rest.  And  the  moral  code  is  clc 
and  perfected  by  a  command  forbidding  eveiy  imprc 
desire  in  regard  to  our  neighbours.  I  have  been  thinkh 
he  proceeded,  "  where  Moses  could  have  found  that  '. 
I  have  read  history.  The  Egyptians  and  the  adja( 
nations  were  idolaters ;  so  were  ^e  Greeks  and  Eoma 
and  the  wisest  and  best  Greeks  and  Romans  never  ga^ 
code  of  morals  like  this.  Where,  then,  did  Moses  get 
law  ?  I  again  ask  myself — a  law  which  surpasses  3ie 
dom  and  philosophy  of  the  most  enlightened  ages, 
lived  at  a  period  comparatively  barbarous ;  but  he  has  gi 
a  code  of  laws  in  which  the  learning  and  sagacity  of 
subsequent  times  can  detect  no  flaw.  Where  did  he  get 
He  could  not  have  soared  so  flEir  above  his  age  as  to  1 
devised  it  himself.  I  am  satisfied  where  he  obtained 
It  came  down  from  heaven.  I  am  convinced  of  the  ti 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible." 

The  infidel — infidel  no  longer — ^remained  to  his  deat 
firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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THE  VOICE  or  THE  SLAVE, 

Th(  spirit-eyes  of  Night  are  looking  cIohii 
From  ihtir  t«r  home  upon  the  sunny  South — 
The  land  of  lovely  skiea  nnd  orADge  bovers: 
And  Ibrough  [he  bright  green  of  its  lemoQ  groves, 
Flit  birds  of  gor^ous  Ajea,  and  fr^^BDl  Howeis 
Are  there  in  number  like  our  forest  leaves  ; 
And  all  of  beautiful  that  thla  fair  enrib 
Can  pieture  forth  to  glad  its  children's  ejes. 

'Tis  the  soft  evening  hour,  and  yon  proud  hall 
Is  ligbled  up  for  a  gaj  festive  scene  : 
A  bright  array  of  pride  and  heauly  there. 
And  gushing  music,  fairy  forma,  and  eyes 
Whose  starry  ligbt  doth  shame  the  diamond's  glean 
And  song  and  donee,  and  all  that  meets  our  gaze 
Id  balls  of  fasbion,  hearllessnese  and  pride. 
'Tis  in  ihe  South,  the  hrigbl,  free,  boasted  land 
Ofa  roost  noble  chivalry:— yel  now    ■ 
Vlilbin  Ibe  eoaaii  of  iheir  guy  mirth,  thaii  alwe, 
Tifo-  Tictin,,  ineels—a  Babh  brow  is  bowed 
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In  anguish  there,  and  with  despairing  eyes, 

With  a  sad  voice  the  slave  poured  forth  his  wrongs : 

"  Yes  !  I  must  live  and  die 
That  wretched  thing,  a  wronged  and  slighted  slave, 
Without  one  hope  but  that  of  the  lone  grave. 

And  yon  fair  holy  sky. 
Which  looks  to  me  as  pure  as  to  the  eyes 
Of  those  whose  haughty  souls  my  woes  despise. 

And  I  must  be  a  slave. 
And  pine  in  chains  beneath  the  very  sight 
Of  yon  sweet  moon  and  holy  stars,  whose  light 

To  my  lone  eyes  He  gave 
As  equally  as  to  Uie  man  who  waves 
Signs  of  command  above  a  thousand  slaves. 

I  must  pine  in  slavery's  chains, 
While  the  soft  wird  is  fanning  brow  and  cheek, 
And  its  low  soothing  voice  doth  seem  to  speak 

Of  freedom,  and  the  stains 
That  darkly,  foully  tinge  ihe  coward  soul 
That  will  not  burst  these  bonds,  and  spurn  control. 

Oh  !  moon,  and  stars,  and  wind. 
Visions  from  Spirit  land,  and  all  things  free, 
1  bow  to  your  sweet  power,  and  question  ye. 

From  my  love  darkened  mind, 
If  'tis  not  kindred  ^  ith  ye  ?  if  tlie  bliss 
Of  your  bright  home  wears  out  the  woes  of  this  ? 

,1  know  I  should  be  free — 
For  when  I  gaze  upon  tlie  holy  skies. 
Wild  hopes,  bright  fancies,  and  dim  visions  rise. 

Which  tell  me  I  might  be 
(If  not  a  slave)  mate  to  the  loftiest  mind 
Of  him  who  bends  his  powers  to  enslave  his  kind. 

It  is  not  wealth  I  crave. 
Nor  all  the  pomp  and  power  my  master  wields 
O'er  mansions  fair,  and  hills,  and  wide  extended  £eld 

And  lordship  o'er  the  slave : 
'Ti8  but  for  freedom  from  that  masWa  v«&V — 
J^  Oh  Ood!  'tie  bat  for  freedom  lihatl  «l&V\ 
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I  will  be  Freedom's  child, 
For  she  is  ever  with  me  in  my  dreams, 
And  roves  with  me  by  rocks,  and  hills,  and  streams, 

And  all  things  free  and  wild. 
I  will  not  live  a  wretched,  hopeless  slave. 
While  there's  an  arm  to  strike,  or  room  for  one  lone  grave  !'* 

The  fine  proud  form  of  Afric's  son  was  drawn 

To  its  majestic  height — his  full  dark  eye 

Flashed  with  indignant  fire  at  all  the  wrongs 

Bestowed  on  him,  a  scorned  and  trampled  slave ; 

And  his  clemthed  hand  showed  forth  die  dpgger*s  gleam, — 

For  dark  despair  had  roused  his  soul  to  deeds 

Of  direful  vengeauce.     But  there  came  a  sound 

So  soft,  so  low,  so  like  the  8ilvei7  voice 

Of  his  loved  Naiduh,  that  he  almost  deemed 

Her  soul  had  left  the  African's  far  heaven, 

To  cheer  his  heart  with  her  sweet  spirit  voice. 

A  holy  light  seemed  spreading  round,  and  then 

Before  his  lone  mind's  eye  a  vision  gleamed 

Of  future  days      There  was  a  sunny  hue, 

A  loveliness,  a  halo  of  pure  bliss. 

Spreading  o'er  all  the  earth.     A  ray,  a  gleam 

From  the  far  home  of  Spirits,  seemed  to  light 

Up  every  heart  with  that  pure  kindness, 

Which  man  should  ever  show  his  brother  man. 

He  saw  the  parted  friends  of  his  wronged  race 

Rush  to  each  other's  arms  with  bliss  and  joy ; 

The  husband  met  again  his  long  lost  wife, 

The  parent  his  loved  child  ;  the  sister  wept 

In  her  free  brother's  arms,  and  all  mankind 

Were  free,  with  none  to  injure  or  oppress. 

The  slave  had  watched  the  sweet,  bright  vision  pass 

Lighting  his  weary  mind  with  hopes  that  bade 

Him  yet  live  on  to  see  its  bright  fulfilment; 

And  he  went  forth  again  to  his  hard  task. 

With  an  unfaltering  soul  and  patient  hope. 


W 
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THE  HINDOO'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIAN 
BRIEFLY  STATED  AND  ANSWERED. 

OiR  Readers  have  often  been  told  that  the  Miasioni 
work  is  one  of  gi'eat  peq^lexity  and  toil.  He  has  no  so 
obtiuned  suffiinent  knowledge  of  the  language  to  be  abl 
reoonunend  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  idols 
around  him,  than  he  is  met  >vith  objections  to  every  t 
he  has  to  say.  !Many  of  the  objections  he  has  to  rep] 
are  perfectly  new  to  him.  He  never  heard  or  read  of  t 
before  in  his  life.  They  are  altogether  unlike  the  objeci 
which  the  enemies  of  tlie  Bible  at  home  have  to  say  agj 
it.  With  these  objections  we  have  long  been  familiar  J 
pei'sonal  experience,  having  had  to  reply  to  them  again 
again  on  die  Mission  field.  We  propose  now  to  state  a 
of  them,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Missionary  replie 
them. 

Objection. — As  Hindoos  we  live  according  to  the  cusi 
of  our  forefathers,  and  it  would  not  become  us  to  preteri 
be  better  or  wiser  than  they,  and  to  renounce  practices  w 
they  venerated. 

Answer. — This  is  a  very  common  objection.  But  I  t 
you  will  admit  with  me,  if  you  candidly  look  at  it,  that 
a  very  shallow  one.  If  your  forefathers  had  been  notoi 
thieves,  and  murderers,  and  liars,  would  you  think  it ' 
your  duty  to  imitate  them,  and  make  yourselves  as  ba( 
they  were  ?  You  say  it  would  be  wrong  in  these  insta 
to  follow  your  forefathers, — why  wrong  if  it  is  your  dul 
follow  your  forefathers  in  other  things  that  are  wrong, 
know  as  well  and  better  than  I  do,  that  Hindooism  allo> 
^sehood,  and  bribery,  and  perjury,  and  ^xide,  M\^\KiQi? 
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ness,  and  revenge.  The  gods  you  worship  were  no  better 
than  you  are.  They  were  liars  and  thieves  and  every  thing 
that  was  bad.  If  I  must  have  a  God  at  all,  or  a  religion  of 
some  kind,  I  would  see  to  it  that  that  God  was  better  than 
myself,  that  that  religion  was  good  at  heart.  And  if  my  fore- 
fathers allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated,  that  should  be  no 
reason  why  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  befooled  too. 

Objection. — Christianity  is  a  new  religion.  It  was  never 
heard  of  in  this  country  till  a  few  years  ago,  whereas  Hin- 
dooism  is  thousands  of  years  old. 

Answer. — It  is  true  that  Christianity  is  new  to  you,  but  in 
reality  it  as  old  as  the  human  race.  A  Saviour  was  promised 
to  the  first  man,  Adam,  immediately  after  he  had  sinned. 
And  that  Saviour  was  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  you  never  heard  of  this  Saviour  until 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  religion  taught  by  Him  is  a  new 
religion.  You  knew  nothing  of  England  four  hundred  years 
ago,  but  there  was  an  England  then.  And  now  England 
appoints  your  Governor-General,  your  Judges,  Magistrates, 
and  Collectors.  And  in  a  few  years  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  religion  of  England  will  be  the  religion  of  India,  and 
that  you  will  learn,  by  and  bye,  that  your  religion  is  not 
only  younger  than  Christianity,  but  that  it  is  the  religion  of 
man's  imagination,  while  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  from 
God  himself. 

Objection. — Christians  eat  cows  flesh,  and  we  think  it  is 
mrong  to  destroy  life  for  food. 
(  Answer. — ^Eating  flesh  is  no  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
It  is  not,  however,  wrong  to  eat  it,  for  God  permits  it  to  be 
eaten  in  bis  word.  But  are  you  sincere  in  your  ob^eetiofi^.*^. 
Let  us  see.  What  are  jou  prepaiing  there  ioT  ^o\xt  SJvi^ifcx 
I  and  tbat  of  your  family  ?    * '  Oh,  nothing  but  a  ievj  ^\mw<$% 
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for  a  eurrj."  How  many  may  there  be,  think  you  ?  "0 
Uiey  are  so  small,  I  can  scarcely  count  them.  Perhaps  t 
hundred  or  more."  Now  are  vou  not  ashamed  of  voursel 
you  speak  against  Christians  tixking  away  life  to  supply  the 
with  iood.  and  vou  cAuse  more  than  two  hundred  lives  to 
taken  away  to  supply  you  with  a  single  meal. 

Objection. — None  of  the  Pundits  or  rich  Baboos  have  1 
come  Christians.  When  we  see  our  great  men  becoi 
Christians,  we  may  be  disjx)sed  to  follow. 

Answer. — If  you  heanl  of  a  large  quantity  of  rice  about 
be  given  away  by  the  Ciovenunent  to  any  one  who  chose 
go  for  it,  would  you  wait  to  see  whether  the  Puntlits  a 
Priests  weiv  dispi>st\l  to  go  ?  No  I  you  would  go  at  out 
You  would  act  up^m  your  own  judgment.  This  is  what 
want  vou  to  do  iu  reference  to  relij^ion.  Christianitv  woi 
not  be  a  bit  truer,  or  better,  if  all  the  wise  and  rich  men 
the  countrv  were  to  embrace  it.  than  it  is  now.  G^l  I 
sent  you  thi<  grtuit  blessing.  Dout  ask  any  man  whetl 
you  shall  aocept  it.  It  will  enrioh  and  make  you  hap] 
It'  the  l\iudiis  and  BalKH.>s  go  to  hell  tor  their  wii.*kedii> 
and  folly,  why  should  you  keep  them  company?  Think  a 
act  tl>r  vourselves. 

Objection. — It  does  not;  much  matter  what  a  man  behe^ 
God  is  the  author  oi  everv  thiuj::  he  d-:es  and  savs. 

Answer. — You  believe  that  sin  Is  wr^ng.  tha-  it  is  an  e 
that  God  will  punish  men  who  are  guilty  of  sin.  Y"oa  oil 
sav  that  these  men  will  have  to  atone  for  the  sins  thev  cc 
mit,  by  becoming  in  another  birth  dogs,  jackal  Is.  or  raxs. 
suakei^ :  and  that  this  puniishmeut  i:>  inliioted  upon  them 
the  power  and  will  ot  ii\jd.  Now,  if  Ci*^d  makes  ynu  s 
LVi£kfs  YQu  to  siu,  ;md  at  the  sam^  x^e  "^tbida  ^n.  j 
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threatens  to  punish  the  sinner,  what  a  contradiction  there 
appears  in  all  this.  If  you  would  be  honest  and  tell  the 
truth,  you  would  say, — ^we  love  sin.  and  we  know  it  to  be 
wrong ;  but  to  get  rid  of  the  blame  we  throw  it  all  on  our 
Maker,  and  say,  "  God  does  and  says  everything  in  me,  that 
is  done  and  said  by  me.*' 


YOU  DID  NOT  PRAY  FOR  YOUR  LITTLE  SISTER. 
A  FEW  weeks  since  two  little  sisters,  E and  M , 


the  former  eight  years  old,  and  the  latter  four,  as  was  their 
custom  before  retiring  to  bed,  were  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
their  mother,  repeating  their  little  prayer  which  they  used 

to  say  in  connection  with  the  TiOrd's  prayer.     E had 

just  concluded  her  part  of  the  service,  when  M ,  the 

youngest,  exclaimed,  "  E ,  you  did  not  pray  for  your 

Ktlle  sister."  This  was  a  new  thought,  it  never  having 
been  suggested  to  them  by  their  parents,  and  the  elder 
sister  seemed  somewhat  surprised  and  mortified  at  the 
rebuke  of  her  Uttle  sister,  who  immediately  commenced, 
and  in  addition  to  her  usual  prayer,  asked  the  Lord  to 
"make  her  sister  a  good  girl,  and  a  little  Christian.*'  Ever 
since,  these  two  littlei  girls,  when  repeating  their  prayers,  do 
not  forget  to  pray  for  each  other. 

May  the  Lord  answer  the  prayer  of  infant  lips,  and  while 
they  are  young  give  them  new  hearts,  that  their  lives  may 
[be  spent  in  his  service. 


\^ 
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BUNYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  BLOUGH   OF  DESPOND. 

So  eager  was  -  Pilgrim's  "  neighbour  to  see  the  grand 
aai  to  kj  hold  oa  the  fine  things  of  which  be  bod 
that  he  outstripped  his  companion,  who  began  to  coi 
that  he  could  nol  go  on  any  louger  at  that  pace.  He  sla< 
u  little  1  in  fact  he  ^^as  beginning  to  sneat  and  fee 
himself,  but  did  not  like  to  say  so.  He  vie  tberefon 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  walking  a  httle  more  gently. 
glorious  things  of  which  his  mind  nas  full  were  none  o 
yet  in  sight :  to  speak  the  truth  he  had  already  he^ 
doubt  whether  he  had  acted  wisely  in  leaving  his  hon 
because  be  bad  heard  a  fine  description  about  aometh 
be  met  with  someickere.  While  puzzling  his  brains  tt 
whether  he  had  done  right  or  not,  and  receiving  no  ass 
that  he  had,  and  while  Pilgrim  was  staring  about  him 
ingjust  then  of  nothing  in  panicu\BX,  ^ej  W^  ^l> 
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.  over  heels  into  a  deep,  filthy  puddle,  called  by  those  who 
travelled  that  way  before,  "  The  Slough  of  Despond." 
rim's  neighbour  had  never  once  thought  of  disasters  by 
vay.  He  had  only  cared  about  the  distance  he  had  to 
)ut  imagined  that  was  the  only  unpleasant  part  of  the 
ley.  Rage  and  disappointment  now  filled  his  mind,  and 
aouted  with  bitter  scorn  to  Pilgrim  who  was  fast  sinking, 
this  a  specimen  of  the  fine  country  you  told  me  about  ? 
etty  mess  you  have  brought  me  into,  hav'nt  you  ?    I 

a  good  mind  to  plunge  you  right  over  head,  and  drown 
in  the  filth  you  Imve  led  yourself  and  me  into.  Twould 
3  you  right  for  the  cheat  you  have  put  upon  me.  I  don't 
!ve  there  is  such  a  Country  as  that  you  told  me  of.  You 
sither  a  knave  or  a  tool,  I'm  not  quite  certain  which, 
whether  you  are  one  or  the  other,  you  are  not  worth 
wing,  and  111  be  off  back  again  as  soon  as  I  can  get  out 
lis  ;  and  a  pretty  sight  I  shall  be  when  I  get  home ;  every 

will  laugh  at  me  :  and  I  shall  deserve  to  be  laughed  at 
aking  the  advice  of  such  a  leatherhead  as  you  are." 
aving  thus  expressed  his  vexation,  he  left  Pilgi'im,  bur- 
(d  as  he  was,  to  get  out  of  the  pit  as  he  could.  Pilgrim 
.,  and  tried,  but  slipped  back  again.  Out  he  could  not 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  into  pits  and  puddles,  the 
5ulty  is  to  get  out  again.  Bad,  however,  as  the  case  was, 
rim  did  not  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  "  Slough  "  on  the 
5  side  as  that  by  which  he  fell  into  it.  Seeing  Pilgrim 
i  not  help  himself,  and  that  he  w^as  bound  for  the  goodly 
,  and  had  no  intention  to  go  back  to  the  City  of  Destruc- 

one  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  pleasant  Country  who 
stood  at  a  distance  to  see  how  the  disaster  would  termin- 
came  to  the  rescue,  seized  Pilgrim's  hand,  aivi  m\\i  «k.  \ 
^as pull  rescued  him  from  the  horrible  pit,  aii3L^e\.\^x£i\ 

^T        \ 
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on  flnn  ground.  As  soon  as  Pilgrim  had  thanked  his 
nntr,  ho  turnod  to  look  into  the  dreadful  gulf  into  whi 
had  tiiinbltHl,  and  then  said  within  himself,  "  What  an  e 
I  liiivo  had  !  And  to  think  that  I  should  fiEdl  into  an 
liko  that  witliout  over  seeing  it !  What, could  I  he  doi 
tliinkin^  about  ?  The  Lord  keep  me  from  such  careles 
I'nt'  thn  futuro.  I  will  see  to  it,  that  I  don't  get  into  a 
liko  (hat  nguin." 

ThuM  rcHolving,  Pilgrim  went  on  his  way. 

I  lo  had  not  gone  far,  when,  from  a  side  path,  a  very 
Hpnknn  gout  Ionian  came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  wha 
hiN  whhn  in  tnivolling  with  a  great  bundle  on  his  back 
why  ho  groaiuul  and  appeared  so  troubled  in  his  n 
(Pilgrim  had  a  gloomy  look  just  then,)  Pilgrim  told  h: 
w»M  anxiouH  to  arrive  before  night  at  a  place  calle< 
'•  Wirknt  date,"  of  which  perhaps  the  gentleman  had  I 
and  aH  to  tho  h>ad  ho  should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid 
hut  ho  HUppoKod  it  would  not  be  right  to  throw  it  dowi 
h'avo  it  juHt  thoro.  Tho  stiunger,  with  a  loud  laugh,  re 
*'  I  havo  mot  with  hmulrods  of  people  on  this  very  same 
and  thoy  all  talked  as  you  do  about  a  *  Wicket  Gate  ' 
whtiro  or  othor.  The  fact  is,  my  friend,  some  one  has  n 
you.  You  havo  tjikcn  the  most  dangerous  road  in  the  < 
try.  1  HOC,  already,  you  have  met  with  a  slip,  for  the 
of  tho  "  Slongh  of  Despond  "  is  upon  you.  Now  I  am 
than  you.  Take  my  advice.  Leave  t  ns  road  at  once, 
will  meet  with  nothing  but  weariness,  painfulness,  hi: 
y)urils,  nakedness,  swords,  lions,  dragons,  darkness  and  c 
There  is  a  much  pleasanter  path  close  by.  You  wi 
taking  my  advice  escape  danger,  and  meet  with  sunshin 
safety."    Pilgrim  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  j 
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straDger  s  directions.  He  was  to  go  by  the  foot  of 
nai.  He  could  not  miss  the  way.  After  travelling 
ance,  he  reached  the  base  of  the  Mount.  But  ah  I 
rrible  sight  to  look  upon  !  craggy  rocks  hung  over 
and  there  seemed  nothing  to  hold  them  from  fall- 
him ;  and  suddenly  then  came  over  the  frightful 
unusual  blackness  A  storm  was  near,  and  there  was 
r :  the  mountain  trembled  :  the  thunder  cracked, 
ed,  and  pealed,  and  roared,  and  ground  its  teeth 
age,  because  it  could  not  hurl  the  threatening  mass 

poor  wanderer.  And  the  lightning  flashed,  and 
,nd  run,  and  darted,  and  leaped,  and  streamed 
he  sky,  and  then  unrolled  itself  like  a  sheet  of 
ead  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  Pilgrim  cried 
ive  me,  I  perish."     Just  then  a  gentle  hand  was 

him,  and  he  was  led  away  to  a  place  of  beauty  and 
and  there,  kind  words  allayed  his  feara.  He  was 
r  the  night,  and  never  before  was  a  place  of  rest  so 
aim  as  this.  , 


LD*s  Appeal. — "  Pa,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  are  you  a 
?'*  And  with  her  little  hands  upon  his  cheeks, 
tiem  both,  she  looked  in  his  eye  so  imploringly. 
IS  a  mingling  of  fear,  of  agony  and  of  hope  in 
stion,   that  started   the    tear  drops  to  her  eyes. 

9 

• 

ool  that  day,  an  unkind  school-mate  had  tauntingly 
Uia,  your  father  gets  drunk." — With  her  heart 
igh  to  bursting,  she  ran  home  to  have  the  question 
Alas  I  alas !  Her  father  was  a  drunkard !  But 
d  his  face  and  wept,  and  vowed  to  drink  no  moie. — 
jal  saved  bim. 


THE    STOLEN    PENNY. 
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THE  STOLEN  PENNY. 

Little  Harry  s  father  was  a  poor  man,  and  it  was  ra 
a  penny  found  its  way  into  Harry's  pocket,  except  o 
day,  when  bis  father  would  give  one  of  his  children  a 
to  put  into  the  missionary  box.  Harry  often  saw  othe 
boys  spending  pennies  for  candies  and  marbles  ;  but 
a  hard  matter  for  his  father  to  scrape  pennies  enough 
bread  and  clothing,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  give  hi: 
nies  to  spend  for  candies  or  toys. 

One  Sabbath  not  long  since,  as  Harry  was  about  s 
off  for  Sunday-school,  his  father  called  to  him,  anc 
**  Here,  Harry,  is  a  penny  for  you  to  put  into  the  JVJ 
ary  box."  It  was  a  new,  bright  penny,  and  it  looke 
beautiful  to  Harry  as  he  took  it  into  his  hand ;  a 
thought  came  into  his  head,  "  I  wish  it  was  mine  to 
Now,  what  was  Harry  to  do  when  this  wicked  though 
into  his  mind  ?  Why,  he  should  have  driven  it  ri^ 
again,  and  determined  that  he  would  not  wish  for  the  } 
and  he  should  have  asked  God  to  assist  him  to  do  wf 
right.  Satan  was  tempting  Harrjr  then  by  putting 
thoughts  into  his  heart ;  and  when  Harry,  instead  of 
as  our  blessed  Saviour  did,  "  Get  thee  behind  me  ^ 
listened  to  him,  and  began  to  wish  over  and  over  a| 
keep  the  penny,  then  he  began  to  "  enter  into  tempta 
As  Harry  ran  on  to  Sunday-school,  he  kept  taki 
bright  penny  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looking  at  it ;  anc 
time  he  wished  more  and  more  tliat  he  could  keep  it. 
he  was  in  Sunday-school,  he  thought  about  the  penny 
pocket,  and  kept  wondering  how  many  marbles  it  woul 
A/ter  the  lessons  Yfere  recited,  bis  teaicXiex  %«id,  " 
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pu  may  collect  the  pennies  to-day."  Harry  took  his  hat, 
and  went  around  the  class.  After  the  other  pennies  were 
put  in,  he  dropped  in  his  own,  and  sat  down.  His  teacher 
bad  gone  to  the  lihrarj-,  and  the  other  boys  were  looking  at 
Aeir  Utile  Sunday  papere,  and  in  tlie  course  of  a  veiy  few 
minutes,  Harry  and  his  conscience  had  quite  a  conversation 
together.  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  my  bright  penny 
out  of  my  hat  again,"  said  HaiTy.  '*  But  that  will  be  veiy 
wicked,"  whispered  his  conscience.  "  It  is  mine,  anyhow," 
said  Harry.  "  No,  no,"  whispered  conscience,  "  it  is  not 
yours,  Harry  ;  your  father  gave  it  to  you  to  put  it  into  the 
missionary  box."  "  It  will  buy  eight  marbles,"  said  Harry. 
'*  It  will  help  to  buy  Bibles  and  tracts,  to  send  to  the  hea- 
then," answered  conscience.  "  But  I  do  want  it  very  much, 
and  no  one  will  know  it."  "  Yes,  God  will  know  it,"  said 
conscience.  But  Harry  would  not  listen  to  what  his  con- 
science said  to  him,  and  just  as  his  teacher  was  turning  to 
come  hack  to  the  class,  Harry  caught  up  the  bright  penny 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  his  conscience  yjcould  make 
itself  heard ;  it  cried  out,  "  You  wicked,  wicked  boy,  you 
are  a  thief ;  you  are  a  thief,  Harry ;"  and  Harr}  's  cheeks 
burned  like  fire. 

Poor  little  Harry  went  to  church,  and  went  home  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  but  Oh  how  unhappy  he  was  all  day ; 
that  penny  in  the  little  side-pocket  of  his  coat  seemed  to 
press  like  lead  on  his  heart ;  he  felt  it  all  the  time  ;  he  did 
not  think  a  penny  could  feel  so  heavy.  When  his  mother 
and  brother  and  sister  sung  sweet  hymns  together,  he  could 
noit  join  with  them,  for  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat,  which 
felt  as  if  the  penny  itself  was  sticking  there.  In  the  e\eim\^ 
their  mother  hegan  to  question  them,  and  talk  to  tXieTSi  ^ 
agaal;  and  when  she  made  this  remark,  that  ^''  a  single  sm 
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would  call  down  the  anger  of  God  upon  us,  and  if  noi 
pented  of  would  send  us  tx)  everlasting  punishment,"  H 
left  his  seat  and  came  round  and  stood  by  his  mother, 
laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  As  she  went  on  talking, 
heard  a  sob,  and  looking  round,  she  saw  that  Harry 
crying  as  if  his  little  heart  would  break.  "  What  is 
matter,  Harry  ?"  she  asked.  But  Harry  only  threw  hin 
down  on  the  floor,  and  laid  his  head  on  his  mother  s  lap, 
cried  more  bitterly.  *-Are  you  ill,  my  son  ?"  she  asked.  ** 
mother."  "  What  is  the  trouble,  then  ?"  But  Harry  n 
no  answer,  except  by  tears  and  groans. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  bed,  Harry  ^ 
up  with  them,  a  wretched  unhappy  little  boy. 
brothers  were  very  soon  asleep,  but  Harry  tossed  aboul 
his  pillow,  and  could  not  sleep  or  rest ;  the  lump  in 
throat  seemed  as  if  it  would  choke  him  ;  a  great  many  ti 
he  was  on  the  point  of  calling  to  his  mother,  and  confes 
the  whole.  After  a  time  he  heard  his  father  and  mo 
locking  the  doors.  **  Now,"  said  he,  "  they  are  going  to 
and  if  I  do  not  tell  mother  now,  I  shall  not  sleep  an; 
night."  So  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  in  a  husky  voice  caJ 
"  Mother."  "  What,  my  son,'  she  answered,  pleasai 
**  Will  you  come  up  here,  one  moment,  mother?" 
mother  came  immediately.  He  asked  her  for  a  diin 
water  ;  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  said,  "  Ts  that  all  you  w 
Harry  ?"  •*  No,  mother,"  said  Harry,  "  I  cannot  sleej 
I  tell  you  what  a  wicked  thing  I  did  to-day."  He  then 
his  mother  the  story  of  his  temptation  and  his  sin.  She 
down  beside  him,  and  talked  to  him  for  a  long  time, 
then  told  him  to  get  up  and  kneel  down  by  her,  and  cor 
his  sin  to  God ;  "  for  though  God  knows  it  all,"  said 
Jiff  requires  of  ua  U)  confess  our  sma  to  Vmxv "     H 
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by  his  mother,  and  in  broken  sentences,  mingled  with 
tears,  confessed  his  sin.  After  he  had  lain  down  in 
^ain,  he  said,  **  Tell  me  this,  mother,  will  you  always 
lid  to  trust  me  after  this?"      "  No,  my  boy,  I  shall 

afraid  to  trust  you,  for  I  think  you  have  had  a  lesson 
which  you  will  never  forget :  but  you  must  remember 
f  daily  that  God  will  keep  you  from  *  entering  into 
ition.'  Good  night,  my  boy ;"  ani  his  mother  kissed 
.nd  went  into  another  room  to  pray  for  him.  In  a 
linutes  she  returned,  and  looked  at  Harry.  He  was 
with  his  cheek  resting  on  his  hand ;  the  tears  were 
isteniug  on  his  eyelashes,  but  the  troubled  look  had 

away  from  his  face,  and  he  was  in  a  sweet  and  happy 


BED  TIME. 

1  time  for  little  David  to  go  to  bed.  He  had  not  come 
Q  play.  It  was  a  holiday  and  he  was  more  than  usually 
i  with  his  hoop.  His  mother  sent  his  sister  to  call 
"  Ma  wants  you  to  come  in,"  she  said.  "  I  aint  com- 
be replied.  His  sister  came  back  and  told  what  little 
had  said.  His  mother  closed  the  doors,  dropped  the 
V8,  and  sat  down  to  read.  Little  David  came  to  the 
ihumped  and  rapped,  but  could  not  open  it. — ^When 
)ther  at  last  let  him  in,  she  told  him  he  said  he  was 
ming,  and  she  took  him  at  his  word — and  fastened  the 
when  it  was  time.  At  the  thought  of  having  disobeyed 
)ther,  and  coming  so  near  sta3dng  out  door  all  nigjit, 
tie  heart  swelled  up,  and  began  to  iee\  n^tj  'Vi^iWi'^ 
eDtJylaid  away  his  playthings,  and  lois  do\3M»,  «sA 
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got  into  his  little  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  All  '. 
tired,  the  lamps  were  blown  out,  and  little  David  w 
tired,  he  had  played  very  hard.  Little  brother  by  1 
was  breathing  hard  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence,  l 
David  could  not  shut  his  eyes.  At  last  he  called,  in 
per,  "  Ma— Ma."  Then  a  little  louder,  "  Mother." 
is  wanted  ?  "  replied  the  mother.  "  Do  you  think  tl 
will  take  care  of  me  to-night  ?  "  "  Are  you  afraid  he 
"  Yes."  "  What  makes  you  ?  "  "I  have  been  a  bi 
and  did  not  come  in  when  you  sent  for  me.  I  m< 
come,  mother,  only  I  wanted  to  find  my  hoop.  I  had 
it  do^vn  the  hill  and  was  afraid  I  should  lose  it."  ' 
what  ought  you  to  have  said  to  sister  ?  "  "I  ought 
said,  I  will  come  soon  as  I  get  my  hoop." — "  Yes,  tha 
have  sounded  better, — that  would  be  better.  You  1 
should  have  been  willing  for  you  to  find  your  hoop 
am  sorry,  mother,  I  spoke  so,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 
were  the  words  gone  from  his  lips  when  the  little  p 
was  sleeping  quietly  and  soundly  as  ever.  The  nexl 
and  the  next,  and  many  times  after,  when  the  sun  ^ 
of  sight,  would  he  run  to  the  window  to  ask  Ma  i 
dark  under  the  table,  or  if  his  bed  time  had  come.  '. 
learned  how  much  easier  it  is  to  obey  mother  and  C( 
at  the  right  time.  Then  he  can  go  to  sleep  easy  an 
up  happy,  and  be  ready  and  glad  to  attend  to  n 
prayers. 
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It  will  afford  sweeter  happiness  in  the  hour  of  d( 
have  wiped  one  tear  from  the  cheek  of  sorrow  than  1 
ruled  an  empire,  or  enslaved  a  woild. 
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i   DATS  GO  MOTHES? 


YfHERE  CO  THE  DAY8  GO  MOTHER  f 

ect  the  fallowing  beaatiful  lines  from  a  bihrU  Tolume  with  w 
lare  been  favoared,  entitled,  "  Sihfli  Foms  fOB  Natio 
SvnjtXT  ScROOLS."     B;  Akma  H.  Pottb. 

I  lielened  once  in  the  deepest  shade 

LabnrDiuDS  and  lilacs  tiaie  ever  made ; 

And  I  heaid  these  wards  from  my  joungeat  brothec, 

"Where  do  ihe  days  go,  my  dearest molher I" 

Ah  !  little  the  young  enquirer  thought 

What  woe  thai  iunocent  question  brought. 

She  thought  of  the  days  of  her  early  joDlh, 

And  Ihe  feeliug  came  home  with  bitter  truth  ; 

They  were  gone,  md  had  bomo  on  their  rapid  wings 

Many  most  lovely  and  precious  things. 

She  thought  of  the  days  of  maturer  age, 

And  saw  in  their  record  a  chequered  psge ; 

It  had  been  her  lot  earthly  joys  to  share. 

But  sorrow  and  suffering  snfl  death  were  there. 

She  wept!  her  tears  on  his  forehead  fall. 

How  gladly  the  child  would  his  words  recalll 

He  knew  not  that  tears  give  the  heart  relief; 

What  should  childhood  know  of  the  depths  of  gtiell  \ 

He  whupend,   "I  oaly  asked  to  inow,  \ 

^'"^^'7'ti't  are  passag  bo  swiftl j,  go  ;  \ 
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Toa  told  me  they  came  from  the  world  on  high. 
Do  they  ever  go  back  to  the  happy  sky  ?" 
Then,  Uurongh  her  tears,  the  mother  smiled, 
And  she  said,  **  They  return  to  heaven^  my  child : 
They  are  precions  gif^s  from  thy  Maker's  hand. 
Let  them  go  back  unstained  to  the  happy  land  ;** 
And  she  showed  him  those  words  in  the  book  of  tro 
<*  Remember  Him  now  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.** 


I  DO  SO  LOVE  PICTURES ! 

**  I  DO  80  love  pictures,"  exclaimed  a  sorrow-stricken 
smiling  in  the  midst  of  tears  that  we  had  caught  h( 
ding  over  a  little  child's  pictu:  e  book ;  "  even  the 
and  simple  illustrations  affect  me  now  as  readily  as  t 
when  I  was  a  very  '  wee'  girl.  Indeed  more  ;  for  I 
you  have  found  me  sentimentally  crying  over  thes< 
and  hardly  explainable  prints." 

She  wiped  the  tears  away  from  her  mild  grey  e^ 
bent  her  head  again  to  the  little  book.  "  Here,"  s 
pointing  to  the  figure  of  a  nurse  laying  a  babe  in  its 
arms,  "  nine  such  have  I  borne  on  my  bosom ;  frail, 
ful  things,  with  eyes  that  told  me  all  I  wished  to  knc 
before  the  soul  found  vent  between  the  lips  of  coral. 

"  Gabrielle  was  the  first ;  my  heart  was  bound  up 
They  deemed  her  an  angel,  and  truly,  truly,  for  tl 
that  gave,  called  her  back  home  in  a  few  short  mont] 
she  was  so  heavenly,  that  this  old  home  seems  sac 
cause  she  smiled  into  being  here.  Isa — dear  little  L 
Isadora — hung  her  golden  harp  next  on  the  willow 
8ad  hopes,  and  passed  ajvay  singing  *  0  sweet  Jen 
Omjr  sweet  S&riour — ^Father  V  so^^vX^  mi^W^^^ 
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that  our  tears  were  more  sacredly  joyful  over  her 
d  body,  than  were  our  smiles  when  ^ewas  first  laid 

DQS. 

y,  with  curls  like  silver  flakes,  and  eyes  of  blue, 
next  deep  hold  on  our  love ;  he  was  so  gentle  tem- 
1  unearthly  beautiful,  that  it  did  not  seem  a  sin  to 
him,  and  so  we  set  him  up  in  the  holiest  niche  of 
..  But  God  crumbled  the  idol,  and  at  His  voice  the 
hild,  with  all  his  angelic  loveliness,  faded  into  dark- 
but  the  pedestal  stands  bearing  only  his  dear  foot- 

n  Alice  and  Lilly,  my  t^ins,  that  lived  just  long 
to  dance  over  the  fields  and  gather  handfulls  of  the 
)ned  buttercup,  that  poetry  of  flowers  to  the  child — 
I  to  sleep  with  both  little  heads  upon  my  bosom, 
le  hands  locked  together, — ^with  lips,  and  cheeks, 
ed  eye-lids,  and  fair,  light  locks  ;  and  smiles,  even 
IS,  so  much  alike,  that  one  seemed  to  the  other  as 
ow  of  a  rose-bud  in  clear  water  will  seem  to  the  bud 

y  slept  in  one  coffin  ;  and  young  fingers  scattered 
jr  brow  and  upon  bosom, — and  there  was  great  grief 
burial. 

e  is  another  little  picture,  *  Giving  avmy  the  bride.' 
alls  Mary — the  tnie,  timid,  gentle-hearted  Mary.  I 
over  the  cradle  for  her  life,  when  the  frail  baby-form 
ken  by  the  breath  of  dissolution, — ^and  God  spared 
1  I  gave  her  away  at  the  altar.  I  did  not  know  I 
ng  her  to  death.  She  never  lived  to  press  the  lips 
irst-bom.  When  all  the  golden  wealth  of  hope,  of 
etions,  of  jojous  joung  mother-life,  were  8\io^eTai% 
9t,  she  passed  Into  heaven,  whispering,   '  ¥ot  me  \o 
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die  is  gain — ^Yes/  folding  her  white  fingers,  and  lifting  her 
holy  eyes, — *  great  gain.' 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  weep :  there  were  three  more.  Agnes,  the 
sainted,  who  from  her  infancy  held  converse  with  silveiy-haired 
men,  and  told  them  such  things  of  heaven  as  are  sometimes 
put  into  the  *  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.'  She  slept  in 
peace  before  she  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  years ;  and 
many  a  minister  of  God  followed  her  to  the  sacred  place  of 
burial.  And  even  as  I  felt  that  her  pure  spirit  might  then 
be  floating  above,  around  me,  I  could  not  but  exclaim, — 
though  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  coffin  as  they  lowered  it 
into  the  grave,  *  Blessed  be  God  for  the  loan  of  that  angel: 
I  deserved  not  the  gift.' 

"  ElHs  and  Harry  you  knew,"  and  for  a  moment  her  sobs 
came  thick  and  fast ;  but  she  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  pointed  to  a  little  engraving  of  a  river,  a  boat,  and  some 
wild  rocky  scenery. 

"  My  beautiful  Ellis  perished  while  striving  to  save  the 
life  of  his  comrade's  only  sister.  It  is  all  before  me  now ; 
the  stifled  voices  at  the  door,  the  thrilling  exclamations  of. 
gathered  neighbours,  the  howling  of  Fido,  his  pet  dog ;  that 
sickly  faintness  that  seemed  to  dissolve  my  very  soul ;  that 
awful  shuddering  of  the  nerves ;  that  irresistible  desire  to 
look  forth,  and  the  hand  on  my  heart,  and  the  voice  in  my 
spirit  holding  me  back — it  is  all  before  me  now !  My  poor 
husband  besought  me  to  move,  to  weep,  to  speak,  but  I 
could  not.  Had  the  fall  of  an  empire  depended  upon  the 
shedding  of  one  tear,  I  could  not  have  shed  that  tear. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  over.  Ellis  has  lain  in  his  grave  for  fif- 
teen years ;  and  my  Harry,  the  only  boy  I  raised  to  man- 
hood, lies  to-day  where  the  ocean  sighs  an  eternal  requiem, 
as  it  sweeps  above  his  lifeless  \)ody." 


M 


WHICH   IS   BEST  ? 


)ed  slightly — ^the  sob  was  echoed.  I  turned  my 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  thrill  that  struck  through 
rame  !  Not  ten  paces  off  stood  a  tall  young  man, 
apon  his  dark  lashes,  and  his  black  eyes  glisten- 
)e  was  painted  upon  his  cheek,  his  arms  were 
form  swayed  forward,  and  that  holiest  of  earthly 
nbled  on  his  lips. 

lot  forbear  grasping  the  hand  of  mj  friend.  I 
vith  mingled  apprehension  and  joy.  She  too 
i  with  a  shriek  that  \mlocked  the  fountain  of  my 
imed,  *'  Harry,  Harry,  my  boy  !"  and  in  another 
IS  locked  closely  in  his  arms, 
scene  !  I  have  tried  again  and  again — I  cannot 
Language  is  feint — ^feeling  inadequate.  It  is 
e  blisses  that  compensate  for  years  of  anguish. 
)u]d  I  prolong  my  sketch,  save  to  say  that  young 
the  staff  and  stay  of  his  aged  mother ;  that  he 
with  a  reverence  such  as  few  parents  elicit ;  that 
m  the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  blessing  of  his  fire- 

jhall  never  forget  that  hour  of  mingled  pain  and 
hen  I  heard  those  simple  words  from  the  heart  of 
— "  I  do  so  love  pictures.". 

WHICH  IS  BEST  ? 

s  best  ? — To  build  a  light-house  that  shall  save 

5ls  from  being  wrecked,  or  a  life-boat  that  shall 

w  wretches  from  the  wrecks  that  occur  for  want 

louse? 

s  best? — To  prevent  crime,  or  to  punish  it? 

8  best  ? — To  train  up  a  boy  in  tiie  ieax  oi  GjO^., 

bs  man  for  breaking  iuman  laws  ? 

i» 
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AFFECTION  OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

By  remarkable  good  fortune,  one  of  the  most  extraordin 
of  these  songsters  has  recently  taken  full  possession  of 
garden.     I  call  the  gay,  the  joyous  fellow,  "  extraordinai 
for  I  never  yet  heard  such  perfect  freedom  of  song,  from  i 
of  the  tribe — much  as  I  have  had  to  do  with  them.     A 
what  makes  me  value  the  merry  little  rogue  the  more,  is 
almost  incredible  tameness.      He  sings  the  night  throu 
just  under  my  chamber  window,  and  seldom  leaves  the  ^ 
den,  by  day  or  by  night,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  s 
time.      I  usually  rise  to'  greet  him  at  five  o'clock  in 
morning ;   and  on  venturing  an  humble  imitation  of 
swelling  note,  he  flies  to  me  at  once.     Seating  himself  o 
shady  bough,  and  bending  slightly  forward,  there  he  rema 
holding  converse  with  me,  so  long  as  my  time  permits 
to  tarry  ;  and  he  improves  such  music  the  while,  that  I  < 
hardly  tear  myself  away  from  him. — He  knows  my  voi 
and  I  know  his.     Thus  do  we,  morning  by  morning, 
change  familiarities  ;  and  greatly  do  I  love  to  return,  a1 
the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  toil,  to  renew  our  intimacy.     I 
lieve  the  pleasure  is  quite  mutual. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  that  this  bird  possesses  an  unus 
charm  ;  for  he  has  drawn  into  one  focus  a  host  of  blackbii 
thrushes,  robins,  blackcaps,  and  other  vocalists,  whose 
chestral  accompaniments,  blending  with  his  own  heave 
voice,  almost  lead  us  to  suppose  we  are  in  fairy-land.  T 
rehearse  early  in  the  evening ;  and  the  concert,  once  C( 
menced,  lasts  until  long  after  sunrise.  I  need  hardly  t 
that  I  now  retire  to  rest  with  my  window  o]^en. — M7\  Ki 

so  
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CHRIST  TEACHING  IN  JUDEA. 

On  a  high  hill  the  Saviour  stood, 
And  saw  the  gathering  multitude 

That  followed  him  along ; 
His  dear  disciples  were  at  hand, 
To  whom  he  gave  a  strict  command, 
And  blest  the  numerous  throng. 

The  poor  in  spirit  shsU  be  blest — 
His  chosen  few  he  thus  addressed, 

The  kingdom  is  their  own ; 
Go  preach  my  gospel  through  the  land 
Go  heal  the  sick  in  my  own  name, 

And  comfort  those  that  mourn. 

None  can  the  happiness  destroy 
Of  those  who  shall  my  peace  enjoy. 

Who  do  their  Master's  will ; 
The  thirsty  soul  that  pants  for  bliss. 
Or  hungers  after  righteousness, 

With  glory  shall  be  filled. 

The  merciful  shall  long  rejoice 

If  they  but  make  their  happy  choice 

In  Him  who  reigns  on  high  ; 
The  righteous  will  have  great  reward, 
The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  their  Lord, 

Beyond  the  azure  sky. 

There  is  prepared  a  heaven  divine 
For  all  who  serve  with  willing  mind 

Their  mighty  Maker,  God. 
In  it  backsliders  too  may  share. 
If  by  repentance  and  by  prayer 

They  seek  the  great  reward. 

These  blessings  unto  you  I  give,  • 

And  freely  as  you  have  received, 

Go  freely  and  bestow ; 
All  who  would  shun  the  gates  of  hell 
And  in  my  glory  with  me  dweli, 
Musi  own  me  here  below. 

Vs. 


**  THIS   HAND   NEYEB  ^SlOCi  H^** 

Ufi 


"  THIS  HAND  NEVER  STRUCK  ME." 

We  recendj  heard  the  following  most  touching  incid* 
A  little  boj  had  died.  His  body  was  laid  out  in  a  daz 
retired  room,  waiting  to  be  laid  away  in  the  lone,  cold 

His  afflicted  mother  and  bereaved  little  sister  wen 
look  at  the  sweet  face  of  the  precious  sleeper,  for  1: 
was  beautiful  even  in  death.  As  they  stood  gazing  up 
form  of  one  so  cherished  and  beloved,  the  little  gul  ai 
take  his  hand.  The  mother  at  first  did  not  thuik  i 
but  as  her  child  repeated  the  request,  and  seeme< 
anxious  about  it,  she  took  the  cold,  bloodless  hand 
sleeping  boy  and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  his  weeping 

The  deai>  child  looked  at  it  a  moment,  caressed  it  i 
and  then  looked  up  to  her  mother  through  the  tears  o: 
tion  and  love,  and  said,  "  Mother,  this  little  hand 
struck  file  r 

What  could  be  more  touching  and  lovely  ? 

Young  reader,  have  you  always  been  so  gentle  and  I 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  that  were  you  to  die  such  a  1 
as  this  could  be  paid  to  your  memory  ?  Could  a  brot 
sister  take  your  hand,  were  it  cold  in  death,  and  say,  ' 
liand  never  struck  me  !  "  What  an  alleviation  of  our 
when  we  are  called  to  part  with  friends,  to  be  able  to  r< 
ber  only  words  and  actions  of  mutual  kindness  and 
How'  bitter  must  be  sorrow,  and  how  scalding  the  tears 
unkind  child,  as  he  looks  upon  the  cold  form,  or  stai 
the  grave  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  father  or  mother,  tc 
whom  he  had  manifested  unkindness.  Let  us  all  rem 
^iiat  whatever  we  sow  in  this  respect.,  XltnaX.  ^^  ^bail  olsc 
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••  Swell  ia  Ihia  Bnnnjr  heighl,  lo  nhicb  1117  steps 
Hmo  brought  ma,  hardtj  cuaacioaa  where  I  roai 
Diill«ei)ing  where — bo  loTel  j,  all  bj^iuiuI, 
Tha  wmkB  of  Ood,  urajr'd  in  Tenid  smile '." 


REMARKABLE    ROCKS. 


'^ 


REMARKA.BLE  ROCKS. 

'*  In  the  vasty  and  the  minvte  we  see 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 

Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 

And  wheels  his  tlr<  ne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.** 

Before  I  begin  to  tell  you,  dear  reader,  about  thi 
able  Rocks  of  my  native  Island,  which  I  hope  wiU 
terest  and  instruct  you,  I  desire  to  dwell  a  little 
Rocks  of  Scripture,  many  of  which  stand  out  as  r< 
objects  in  its  history,  a  od  are  often  associated  wit! 
ders  Jehovah  wrought  lor  the  deliverance  and  defei 
ancient  people  the  Jev.s. 

You  know  what  a  Rock  is  ? — A  large  mass  of  s 
nected  together,  and  standing  by  itself  either  abov< 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Such  Rocks  are  very  common  in  Canaan,  and  it 
ert  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  thei 
thither. 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Exodus  we  have 
esting  account  of  I  lie  Lord  bringing  water  out  of  th 
Horeb,  for  the  su]  ply  of  the  uiurmuring  children 
when  they  were  encamped  at  R^phidira.  Here  ii 
the  faith  of  Mose^  failed  to  sanctify  God  in  the  eyes 
This  place  was  a' so  called  '*  the  Rock  of  the  watei 
ribah,  or  Strife."  Num.  xx. — 13.  "  It  seems  to  1 
a  cleft  fallen  otf  from  the  side  of  Sinai,"  says  at 
traveller,  "  and  lies  like  a  large  loose  stone  in  the 
the  valley.  It  is  of  red  granite,  of  the  hardness 
Authors  vaiy  i.i  the  measurement  of  it.  Some  sa 
fards  square,  with  twelve  opeBmgs  Va  \\.,  ^\ieviQ.^  n 
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or  the  thirty-nine  years  supply  of  the  Hebrews, 
.t  it  is  much  worn  where  the  waters  had  run 

this  place,  where,  standing  upon  a  Rock,  Moses 
y  of  God  pass  by,  and  heard  Him  proclaim,  "  1 
ous  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious :  and  m\\  show 
Lom  I  w^ill  show  mercy." — Exodus  xxviii.j — 19. 
le  Rocks  of  Arabia  (called  **  The  Rocky,")  had 
r  for  these  highly  privileged,  yet  greatly  rebellious 
Rocks  of  Palestine  yielded  them  honey.  As  it  is 
3e  made  thee  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rocK,  and 
e  flinty  roch." — Deut.  xxxii. — 13.     That  is,  the 

of  that  fruitful  land  were  filled  with  swarms  of 
b  the  people  had  abundance  of  honey,  without  any 
at  of  collecting  it.  But  not  always.  The  Lord 
)liged  to  withhold  these  blessings  from  them  on 
heir  sius  and  iniquities.  In  the  Psalms  we  find 
jminding  these  backsliding  people,  that,  had  they 
I,  and  had  not  departed  from  Him,  in  contrast  to 
t  condition  of  want  and  misery,  **  With  honey 
.lock  should  I  have  satisfied  thee."  And,  as  it 
ding  them  w^ho  the  "7  "  here  addressing  them  was,, 
d  their  experience  proved  it  true,  **  Who  turned 
o  a  standing  water ;  the  flints  into  a  fountain  of 
^ell  may  Moses,  in  his  "  last  song,"  sing,  in  re- 
tie  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations,  the  rock  in 

trusted,    **  For  their  rock  is  not  our  Rock. — 
Rock,  His  way  is  perfect." 
also  of  the  "  Rock  Rimmon,"  where  the  Benjam- 
id  themselves. — Judges  xx. — 47. — Of  lYie*''\k.CiO«. 
re  Sampson  kept  garrison. — Judges  iiv. — ^^.— Oi 
ddi2//aw, ''  "Jlfaoii,"  and  "  Sela.liamma\\ft\Vo\)a; 
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or  the  **  Rock  of  Division  ;  "  called  also  the  "  Hocki 
wild  goats." — I  Samuel,  xxiv. — 2. — ^Where  Saul  sougl 
to  kill  him. — Also  of  the  Rock  "  Bozez,"  and  "  Sei 
being  two  sharp  Rocks  which  Jonathan  climbed  up  ^ 
went  to  attack  the  Philistines. — I  Samuel,  xiv.— 4.- 

The  name  Rock  is  frequently  applied  to  God,  b] 
metaphor,  because  He — the  Holy  One — ^is  the  stren 
refuge  of  His  children,  as  the  Rx)cks  were  to  the  peop 
attacked  by  an  enemy.  David  says,  "  The  Lord  is  r 
and  uff  Fortress,"  and  in  holy  exultation,  "  Who  is 
save  our  God." — Psalm  xv. — 2. — 31 

Again  it  is  used  by  God  to  denote  a  quarry,  as  in 
li. — 1.     **  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn.' 

In  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  that  Christ,  as 
God,  is  the  Rock  upon  which  the  church  is  built, 
xvi. — 8. 

Again,  it  denotes  a  firm  foundatior. — Matt,  vii.— 
also  signifies  unfruitful,  stony-hearted  hearers  of  tl 
— Luke  xiii. — 6.  And,  lastly,  the  final  mention  o 
in  the  word  of  God,  occurs  in  the  sixth  of  the  Rev 
where  those  who  refuse  to  believe  on  Christ  now,  ar 
sented  as  crying  to  the  rocks,  "  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  f 
wrath  of  the  Lamb."  The  Lord  grant,  dear  reade 
you  may  never  join  in  that  despairing  cry,  but  that 
may  find  shelter  and  safety  by  believing  at  once  on 

that 

"  Rock  for  weary  sinners  founded." 
I 

But  now  I  must  come  to  the  Rocks  of  my  native  '. 

the  first  I  shall  describe  to  you  is,  the  **  Dropping 

It  h  situated  on  the  declivity  oi  St.  CieOT%<&'^  Bow 
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discoverable  from  the  large  quantity  of  furze  and 
which  the  continued  moisture  nourishes,  and  which 

luxuriantly  here. 

ige  it  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  barrenness, 
lould  be  such  a  source  of  refreshment,  as  it  were,  an 
in  the  desert."  It  is  not  an  impenetrable  mass  of 
lut  ofa  gravelly  nature,  and  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
at,  unlike  other  springs,  it  is  continually  dropping, 
beautiful  object  after  a  hard  frost ;  the  icicles  forming 
of  much  interest. 

have  next  the  **  Pulpit  Rock"  at  the  UndercMff,  as 
nted  in  the  engraving.  This  is  a  prominent  projec- 
a  long  range  of  perpendicular  cliff,  and  much  resem- 
)ulpit  near  a  wall.  How  it  is  that  Leigh  Richmond's 
ecame  associated  with  this  Rock,  I  have  not  beeYi  able 
)ver,  but  it  is  generally  called  **  Leigh  Richmond's 
Rock." 

re  it  was  such  an  easy  matter  to  ascend  it,  as  it  is 
made  my  way  to  the  top  of  it,  and  standing  near  the 
iross,  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  took  a  survey  of 
rounding  scenery.     0  how  you  would  have  delighted 

been  there !  Such  scenery,  varying  from  the  beauti- 
l  romantic,  to  the  sublime,  seldom  comes  within  the 
>f  a  single  view ;  but  here  ocean,  cliffs,  valleys,  hills 
)ve8  are  alike  overlooked  by  the  visitor  to  the  **  Pulpit 


"  Above,  below,  where'er  T  ti  m  my  eyes, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods  in  grand  succession  rise.** 

e  I  to  visit  it  now,  I  should  see  things  greatly  alter- 
.  lofty  flight  of  steps,  leading  from  the  high.  io«l3l  \ft  «w 
ii)  rt/la,  seen  in  the  enginving,  called  "  Pu\pil  liod^L,' 
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from  its  being  in  so  close  approximation  to  itv  would 
diately  beneath  me,  as  also  numerous  mansions  a 
which  have  since  risen  up,  as  if  by  mc^c,  in  this  ti 
tiful  locality. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  *'  UnderclifiP  Rock,"  or, 
also  called,  "  Hadfields  Look-out:"  to  which  the  j 
raerly  had  access.  This  Rock  is  of  an  isolated 
and  of  great  magnitude,  and  near  the  ancient  chui 
Boniface.  Here  the  view  greatly  ditfers  from  its  i 
neighbour,  but  though  altered  and  more  circums 
exceedingly  rich  and  interesting.  When  this  masi 
was  severed  from  the  parent  cliff  is,  as  the  vilh 
*'  time  out  of  mind  :  "  but  there  it  is,  and  is  doul 
tined  to  remain,  giving  interest  and  character  to  tl: 
of  the  Undercliff. 

"  Where  rocks  in  Btful  majesty  are  pil'd, 
And  frown  upon  Uie  vale  with  grandeur  wild.* 

We  now  pass  on  some  distance,  and  in  the  neigl 
of  Black  Gang  Chine,  already  described,  we  mee 
"  Sand-rock  Chalybeate  Spring."  It  is  situated  or 
of  a  bold  gloomy  cliff  composed  of  black  clayey  ea] 
spersed  with  rock,  at  about  one  hundred  and  t 
above  the  sea,  and  which,  together  with  the  apf 
simple  style  of  the  dispensary  cottage,  that  stands 
the  edge,  of  the  cliff,  gives  to  the  whole  scene  an  i 
air  of  wildness.  It  was  discovered  in  1809  by  I 
worth,  of  Newport.  Its  waters  contain  a  larger  i 
of  iron  and  alum  than  any  other  mineral  water  yel 
ed,  and  are  highly  useful  in  the  cure  of  many  diso] 

Another  Rock,  at  Freshwater,  is  called  the  **  r)( 

Hook, "  from  the  feet  of  a  deer  liaxd  -^xea^ed  b^  t 
0 
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flying  leap  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  safely  alighting 
dentical  liock.    Hard  must  have  been  the  necessity 

a  de?pei*ate  adventure.  Surely  the  intrepid  animal 
I  its  life-long  libej  ty !  • 

Pepper  Rock "  is  not  a  very  prominent  object.  It 
ed  immediately  under  the  towering  white  clilis,  from 
s  an  Island  poet,  sings — 

"  Old  Pepper  Pock  down  on  the  shore, 
Appears  half  buried  in  the  sand." 

"  Wedge  Rock  *'  is  an  object  which  the  watermen, 
you  be  sailing,'  about  near,  will  be  sure  to  point  out 

Here  is  the  extraordinaiy  spectacle  of  a  large  piece 
:,  exactly  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  being  fixed  between 
P  and  an  immense  pyramidal  rock,  precisely  as  if 
there  by  sorae  powerful  hand  in  the  endeavour  to 
separation.  The  size  of  the  wedge  is  between  ten 
Ive  feet  squ  ire,  and  the  pyramid  is  at  least  fifty  feet 
lOut  an  hui  dred  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  >vide  at  the 
To  those  V.  ho  are  young  and  active  there  is  a  rich 

observati')n  here,  as  the  craggy  steep  can  be  clam- 
p  by  them,  and  the  Wedge  be  seen  in  all  its  immense 
ons.  0  how  wonderful  is  the  handiwork  of  the  All 
irchitect  of  this  teeming  universe !  when  the  more 
3h,  and  the  more  we  examine,  the  more  we  find  to 
ur  admiration,  and  draw  forth  our  praise.  And  not 
here,  but  as  the  poet  says — 

"  There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths, 

]f  but  our  watchful  eves 
Can  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things, 

And  through  their  lowly  guise." 

this,  in  "  Watcomhe  Bay, "  is  another  isoValeai  s^vwi 


^t  Sttbits. 


"  M»ie«tio  groupa !  by  ocean's  anrgss  laved  ; 
Unhurt,  Ibougb  tempeals  lound  Ihee  bfllowing  n 
SlandiDg  unmoved  in  aullen  grandeur  there 
Thou  bid'al  defiiinee  to  iheir  eierr  foree, 
And  tioiina,  uoliarmed,  upoD  Iheir  mlhlesa 


REMARKABLE    ROCKS. 


3ck  of  a  most  picturesque  form,  about  thiity-four  feet  in 
light.  This  Eock  could  not,  until  lately,  be  reached  on 
)t,  which  accounts  for  its  not  having  a  name.  But  now  a 
th  is  made  to  it  from  the  Hotel,  and  a  name  will  most 
obably  follow. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the  **  Needle  Rocks," 
engraving  of  which  has  been  given.  They  aie  situated, 
d  iudeed  constitute  the  western  extremity  of  the  Island. 
though  so  well  known  and  so  much  dreaded  by  seamen, 
3y  do  not  appear  so  terrific  to  the  visitor  v  hen  viewed 
•IB  the  shore.  Indeed  a  late  visitor  when  describing  them 
fgy  "  Black  Gang  Chine  is  as  rugged  and  savage  as  its 
me.  Every  other  part  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
i|md  wears  a  smile  which  softens  its  grandeur ;  even  the 
ant  Needles  stretch  out  from  a  back-ground  of  such  pearly 
gleaming  variety  of  colours,  that  half  their  terrors  are 
gotten  in  the  surrounding  beauty."  The  Pointed  Rock, 
deh  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  when 
mding,  and  which  gave  the  name  to  this  dangerous  group 
rocks,  fell  down  in  the  year  1764  with  an  awful  crash, 
d  now^  in  boisterous  weather  is  a  veiy  dangerous  reef, 
ill  this  promontf  ry  is  called  the  Needles.  It  is  composed 
large  masses  of  chalk,  and  though  now  detached  from  the 
ifs,  W81S  evidently  at  no  very  distant  period  a  part  of 
em.  This  process  of  disruption  is  still  going  on,  and  in 
ocess  of  time  these  insulated  Rocks  will  doubtless  disap- 
ar,  and  others  be  formed  from  the  present  boundary  of 
e  Island.  I  will  conclude  my  description  of  the  Needles 
I  a  verse  from  the  native  poet  already  quoted  : — 

**  This  lofty  place  soiuetimes  appears  envelop'd  in  a  cloud, 
And  round  about  tlie  IsltedJe  llocks  the  tempests  roai  8l\o\x^\ 
Bofm  the  pleasant  summer  time  the  cormorants  w\\\  peit\i., 

J»d  8Jt  upon  the  Needle  Bocks  hke  daws  upon  a  cV\WTc\i," 


REMARKABLE   ROOKS. 


T  have  remaining  but  two  Rocks  to  notice  in  this  r 
region,  and  they  are  the  two  which  first  strike  the  visi 
attention  when  nearing  Freshwater  Gate  from  the  high  ] 
They  form  the  most  prominent  beauties  of  the  Bay.  '. 
are  perfectly  insulated,  and  are  about  forty  yards  dii 
from  the  shore.  They  are  of  large  proportions,  one  I 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  other  a  bold  rugged  : 
Surely  it  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all,  how 
such  large  masses  of  rock  could  have  maintained  their 
tion  against  the  united  assaults  of  furious  winds  and  wi 
while  so  much  of  the  main  cliffs,  of  which  they  once  foi 
part,  have  been  gradually  undermined  and  washed  aws 
the  tides  ! 

I  must  now  not  only  leave  this  interesting  localit 
which,  should  you  ever  visit  it,  I  am  sure  you  will 
the  half  has  not  been  told  you ;  but  also  finish,  with  a 
or  two  in  conclusion,  my  paper  on  Kemarkable  Bocks. 

Dear  Readers  !  I  have  often  thought  of  you  when  si 
ing  on  or  near  these  "  monuments  of  nature,"  which  i 
Rocks  have  not  inaptly  been  called.  I  have  seen  then 
parts  of  them,  crumble  before  the  burning  sun;  and  I 
seen  them  wasted  by  the  ocean's  surges.  Time  soon 
their  durability.  I  have  also  beheld  them,  having  res 
ihe  storms  and  tides  of  long  past  years,  still  standing  de 
to  the  waves,  which  have  only  rendered  them  smoother,  1 
er,  and  more  readily  resistive  of  their  force.  Youth  !  see 
a  mirror  of  your  own  character.  Temptations  will  and  ] 
overtake  you.  Can  you  resist  them  ?  You^ — who  are 
dust  ? — all,  no  !  remember  that — 


*( 
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They  who  trust  their  native  strength, 
Shall  fade  away,  and  diooi^,  osid  dV^r 


THE    EXCELLENCE    OF   RELIGION. 


you  then  to  the  "  Rock  of  Ages."  There  no  wave 
ich  you  but  what  will  have  the  effect  of  polishing 
rendering  you,  like  the  age-laved  Rock,  inore  unyield- 
its  successors ;  for  grace  and  strength  improve  by 
as  our  Lord  says,  **  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 
;.  XXV. — 29.  0  that  each,  and  all  of  you,  who  have 
yet  fled  to  Jesus  for  safety,  and  are  consequently  with- 
mgth  to  resist  the  least  temptation,  may  now,  though 
It  from  the  mere  motive  of  personal  security,  flee — 
e  at  once  to  the  "  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I." 

*'  Other  refuge  there  ie  none." 
7rf,  I,  W,  A.  MlDLANE.   . 


THE   EXCELLENCE    OF   RELIGION. 

no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  of  others,  not 

will,  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be 

3lightful,  and  I  beHeve  most  useful  to  me,  I  prefer  a 

ligious  belief  to  any  other  blessing  ;  for  it  makes  dis- 

of  good,   creates   new  hopes,  when  earthly  hopes 

and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  exis- 

the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights,  awakens  life  in  death ; 

m  corruption  and  decay,  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity ; 

an  instrument  of  fortune  and  of  shame  the  ladder  of 

to  paradise ;  and,  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly 

calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms  and 

iths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  oi  evetV^sX- 

jrs,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  oii.^  N\e^ 

fecsjr,  aDnibilation.  and  despair.— Sir  HumpKinj  Da^xj 
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THE  COMING  SABBATH. 


Another  six  days  work  is  done, 
How  cheering  is  the  thought; 

Another  thread  of  life  is  spun, 
Its  work  more  nearly  wrought. 

Another  earthly  Sabbath's  near, 

A  day  of  holy  rest, 
When  to  our  Father  we  draw  near 

To  ease  the  aching  breast. 

All  thoughts  of  earth,  away  ! 

Earth  is  not  worth  a  thought, 
Compared  witli  that  blest  day, 

All  days  appear  but  nought. 

Sure  'tis  a  gift  from  heaven 
Brought  by  a  Father's  hand, 

To  those  whose  hearts  are  riven 
By  labour's  iron  hand. 

A  star  to  light  the  w  -y 

Through  this  dark  world  of  sin. 
And  lead  to  realms  of  day 

With  God  himself  shut  in. 

Oh  blessed  day,  emblem  of  one, 
Wliose  sun  shall  never  set; 

Ob  blessed  day,  as  days  roll  on, 
The  poor  shall  love  the  best. 

Great  God  we  tend  our  grateful  thanks 

For  this  Thy  Holy  day. 
And  while  we  linger  on  life's  banks 

We'll  love  thy  sacred  day. 
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THE  HINDOO'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 
BRIEFLY  STATED  AND  ANSWERED. 

Objection, — If  we  become  Christians,  we  shall  lose  Caste. 

Answer. — It  is  true  that  among  Christians  nothing  is  al- 
lowed which  resembles  what  you  call  Caste  :  and  therefore 
if  you  become  Christians,  you  will  no  longer  be  called  Brah- 
mun,  or  Sudra.  You  will  be  esteemed  as  men,  as  Christians. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood,  all  na- 
tions of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  And 
this  truth  is  abundantly  supported  by  fact.  The  division  of 
men  into  Castas  is  to  be  found  only  among  Hindoos.  If  God 
made  men  at  first  into  ever  so  many  Castes,  should  we  not 
meet  with  it  in  other  Countries  as  w^ell  as  in  yours?  Nothing 
is  known  of  Caste  in  Europe,  America,  or  Africa.  The 
Burmese  know  nothing  of  it.  Neither  do  the  Chinese.  You 
only  have  it.  And  where  did  you  get  it  ?  Not  from  God. 
There  is  no  mark  about  you  by  which  you  can  be  known. 
The  Brahmun  is  neither  taller  nor  handsomer,  nor  longer- 
Hved  than  other  men.  He  has  no  more  eyes,  nor  hands,  nor 
feet  than  you  have.  What  is  Caste  ?  Can  you  see  it,  or 
feel  it?  Does  it  make  you  wiser  or  better  men,  richer  or 
poorer  ?  If  you  lose  Caste,  what  sort  of  a  loss  is  it  you  feel  ? 
What  part  of  yoiur  person  suffers  ?  Your  friends  can  see  no 
difference  in  you.  You  can  sleep,  and  eat,  and  walk,  just  as 
before.  Your  mind  does  not  feel  as  though  it  had  lost  some 
high  principle,  or  violated  some  holy  tendency.  Hindoos 
can  he,  and  steal,  and  commit  purjury,  and  in  fact  be  guilty 
of  any  act  of  iniquity  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  devising, 
and  nobody  ever  loses  Caste,  because  of  these  tYmi^'s.  ^xsX. 
J  w  sooner  do  jrou  hear  of  a  man  going  to  t\ie  \io\3kafc  oi  %. 


THE  Hindoo's  objections  to  chribttaiott  stated,  ft* 


Christian,  not  for  a  wicked,  but  for  a  good  purpose, — to  h 
the  word  of  life,  than  you  at  once  reproach  him,  and  h 
him,  and  will  not  associate  witJi  him,  but  regard  him 
an  outcast.  Aiid  yet  he  is  a  better  man  than  he  was  befc 
Caste  only  fills  one  class  among  you  with  pride  and  insolei 
and  degrades  another  lower  than  the  beasts  of  the  jungle. 

Objection. — If  C/hristianity  be  the  only  true  religion, 
our  forefathers  must  hare  perished. 

Ansicer. — Christianity  is  neither  true  nor  false,  fmm  w 
may  have  become  of  your  forefathers.    They  are  gone  ;  tl 
state  is  for  ever  fixed.     They  are  not  lost  because  they 
not  believe  a  religion  of  which  they  never  heard,  but 
some  other  reason,  if  they  are  lost.     You-  are  living.     1 
Christian   religion   is   preached  among  you.     Examine 
claims.     If  it  is  no  better  than  your  own,  reject  it.     li 
appears  to  you  unworthy  of  its  divine  Author,  and  of  no 
to  men,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Embrace  or  reject 
on  its  own  merits,  and  not  by  what  may  have  become  of  y 
forefathers. 

Objection. — If  Christianity  were  the  only  true  religion 
would  not  have  been  so  long  before  we  heard  of  it 

Answer. — At  any  rate  then,  yours  is  not  the  true  religi 
for  nothing  is  known  of  it  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  \ 
day.  You  have  no  wish  to  make  it  known  to  others.  A 
you  could  not  hope  to  succeed  if  you  were  to  attempt 
preach  Hindooism  in  other  Countries. 

Objection. — If  we  receive  Christianity,  which  so  positiT; 
forbids  lying,  we  must  give  up  business,  for  unless  we 
lies  we  cannot  sell  our  goods. 

Answer. — ^This  objection  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Bib 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  yourselves  and  the  religion  which  ; 
/  profess.   I  once  heard  a  shopkeeper  eaj,  tba.^.,  "\£  tellisiu^ 


WHAT   THE    STEAM    ENGINE    DOES. 


would  send  him  to  hell,  he  should  certainly  go  there,  for  he 
eould  not  and  would  not  refrain  from  telling  lies  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions."  Now  the  liar  never  can  expect  the  bless- 
ing of  the  God  of  truth  to  attend  him  in  his  business.  And 
it  is  this  blessing  alone  which  brings  real  success.  Lying, 
besides  being  wicked,  is  the  worst  policy  you  can  adopt. 
You  may  tell  your  customer  the  article  he  wishes  to  purchase 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  he  knows  it  cost.  He  does  not 
l)elieve  you.  He  cannot  tell  how  much  it  really  did  cost, 
but  he  knows  you  lie  ;  and  therefore  tries  to  run  down  the 
price,  below  perhaps  what  you  gave  for  it.  Would  it  not  be 
better  at  once  to  state  your  price.  To  ask  no  more  than  you 
intend  to  sell  for,  and  take  no  less.  Be  assured  that  by 
lying  you  gain  nothing  in  this  life,  and  God  will  certainly 
punish  you  for  lying  in  the  next. 


WHAT   THE    STEAM    ENGINE    DOES. 

It  propels,  it  rows,  it  sculls,  it  screws,  it  warps,  it  tows,  it 
elevates,  it  lowers,  it  lifts,  it  pumps,  it  drains,  it  irrigates,  it 
draws,  it  pulls,  it  drives,  it  pushes,  it  carries,  it  brings,  it 
scatters,  it  splits,  it  collects,  it  condenses,  it  extracts,  it  breaks, 
it  confines,  it  opens,  it  shuts,  it  digs,  it  shovels,  it  excavates, 
it  ploughs,  it  thrashes,  it  separates,  it  winnows,  it  washes,  it 
grmds,  it  crushes,  it  sifts,  it  bolts,  it  mixes,  it  kneads,  it 
moulds,  it  stamps,  it  punches,  it  beats,  it  presses,  it  picks, 
it  hews,  it  cuts,  it  slits,  it  shaves,  it  saws,  it  planes,  it  turns, 
it  bores,  it  mortices,  it  drills,  it  heads,  it  blows,  it  forges,  it 
rdls,  it  hammers,  it  rasps,  it  files,  it  polishes,  it  rivets,  it 
«P6ep8,  it  brushes,  it  scutebes,  it  cards,  it  spins,  it  mn'^a 
///ii2«fe^  j't  throws,  it  weaves,  it  shears,  it  coins,  it  px\nfc&. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


I  HAVE  A  FATHER  UP  IN  HEAVEN. 

I  asked  a  little  orphan  girl, — 
What  makes  thy  heart  so  light  ? 

Thy  merry  laugh  and  cheerfal  song 
Are  heard  from  mom  till  night. 

Thy  parents  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

Thy  brothers,  sisters  too ; 
0,  tell  me,  little  maid,  O  why 

Art  thou  so  happy  now  ? 

She  raised  her  mild  blue  eye  to  mine 
With  calmness  God  had  given ; 

And  said,  O  yes,  I'll  tell  you  why, — 
My  Father's  up  in  heaven. 

He  has  preserved  me  while  I've  lived. 

And  guu-ded  me  from  ill ; 
Though  ofloved  friends  I've  been  bereft. 

My  father  liveth  still. 

O  may  the  same  rich  blessing  full, 

And  hope,  to  us  be  given  ; 
In  life,  in  death,  we  too  may  say, 

Our  Father  lives  in  heaven. 


Simplicity. — *'  How  admirable,"  says  Racine,    "  ii 

simplicity  of  the  Evangelists.     They  never  speak  injuri 

of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  judges,  nor  of  his 

cutioners.     They  report  the  facts  without  a  single  reflex 

They  comment  neither  on  their  Master's  mildness  wh< 

was  smitten,  nor  on  his  constancy  in  the  hour  of  his 

minious  death,  which  they  thus  describe ;    *  And  they  < 

J?0d  Jesus/" 
le 
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BUNYAN  ILLUSTaATED. 


PILGRIM  IN  THE  HOrSF.  OF  1 

Pilgrim  slept  soundly  through  the  night ;  but  with  eai'ly 
morning  came  back  the  recollection  of  the  perils  lo  which  he 
had  been  exposed  the  pi-evious  day.  AH  was  now  serene 
snd  bright  without.  The  storm  had  jiass^  qdte  away. 
The  aon  shone ;  the  birds  sang  their  gladsome  notes,  and 
'  had  pilgrim  seen  so  pleasing  a  contrast,  as  the  eight 
on  which  he  now  looked  presented,  to  the  oiie  which  ten-ified 
btm  so  fearfully  a  few  hours  before. 

The  master  of  the  house  now  entered,  and  gi-eoting  him 
most  cheerfully,  took  I'ilgrim  by  the  liand,  and  led  liim  to 
<w  flie  wonderful  sights  in  the  neighbourhood.     One  of  llie  l 
most  beautiful  was  a  stately  /raJace ;  at  tVie  B\a\tt  di  vJV\Oi\\ 
-ffi^KUD  wss  yerj  much  delighted.     In  approadimg  \Ve  4wi^  \ 
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of  the  palace,  he  saw  a  great  company  of  men  as  if  the; 
desired  to  go  in  but  were  afraid.  At  a  little  distance  fron 
the  door  sat  a  man  at  a  table,  with  a  book  and  an  ink-hon 
before  him,  to  take  the  names  of  those  who  should  ente 
therein.  There  were  also  in,  and  near  the  door- way,  man 
men  in  armour  to  keep  it ;  being  resolved  to  do  to  the  mei 
that  would  enter  what  hurt,  and  mischief  they  could.  A 
sight  of  this  Pilgrim  was  much  amazed.  At  last,  whei 
every  man  started  back  for  fear  of  the  armed  men,  Pilgrir 
saw  a  man  of  a  very  stout  countenance  come  up  to  the  ma 
who  sat  there  to  write,  and  said  to  him,  "  Set  my  nam 
down,  sir ;"  this  being  done,  the  man  drew  his  sword,  pu 
on  his  helmet,  and  rushed  towards  the  door  upon  the  arme 
men,  who  beat  him  fearfully ;  but  not  discouraged,  he  fe! 
to  cutting  and  hacking  them  most  fiercely.  After  he  ha 
received  and  given  many  wounds,  he  cut  his  way  throug 
them  all,  and  pressed  forward  into  the  palace ;  at  whic 
there  were  pleasant  voices  heard  from  those  within,  saying, 

"  Come  in,  come  in, 
Eternal  glory  thou  shalt  win!" 

So  he  went  in,  and  was  clothed  with  beautiful  garment 
Pilgrim  smiled  at  this,  and  said,  *'  I  will  have  my  name  s< 
down  too.  I  will  enter  into  the  splendid  palace."  B 
scarcely  now  felt  the  weight  of  his  burden,  and  not  a  wo] 
was  said  to  his  kind  friend  about  removing  it.  Pilgrir 
however,  was  gently  checked  in  his  eagerness  to  start  agai: 
by  his  friend  saying,  "  I  want  to  show  you  a  little  mor 
and  after  that  you  shall  go  on  your  way."  He  was  now  h 
into  a  very  dark  room,  where  there  sat  a  man  in  an  ir( 
ca^e.     The  man  looked  very  sad ;  he  sat  with  his  eyes  loo 
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own  to  the  ground,  his  hands  folded  together,  and  he 
i  as  if  he  would  break  his  heart.  Pilgrim  asked  what 
neant.  At  which  his  friend  bid  him  talk  with  the  man. 
tm  then  said  to  the  man,    "  What  art  thou  ?"    And 

he  put  the  question  his  own  heart  trembled,  and  he 
vithm  himself,  Alas,  if  I  should  ever  be  in  this  condi- 
The  man  answered,  **  I  am  what  I  was  not  once." 
lat  wast  thou  once  ?"  said  Pilgrim.  The  man  replied, 
as  once  fair  and  flourishing,  both  in  mine  ovm  eyes, 
ilso  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  I  was  also,  as  I  thought, 
)r  the  celestial  city,  and  had  even  joy  at  the  thoughts 
I  should  get  thither."  "  Well,"  said  Pilgrim,  "  but 
art  thou  now  ?"  "  I  am  now  a  man  of  despair,  and  am 
up  in  it,  as  in  this  iron  cage.  I  cannot  get  out ;  0  now 
mot."  "But  how  camest  thou  into  this  condition?" 
.  Pilgrim.  *'  I  left  off  to  watch  and  be  sober ;  I  sinned 
st  the  light  of  the  word,  and  the  goodness  of  God; 
re  grieved  the  Spirit ;  he  i's  gone  ;  I  tempted  the  devil, 
le  is  come  to  me ;  I  have  jjrovoked  God  to  anger,  and 
s  left  me ;  I  have  so  hardened  my  heart  that  I  cannot 
tt."  It  made  Pilgrim  weep  and  tremble  to  see  the 
misery  of  this  man.  Then  said  Pilgrim's  friend.  "Let 
Qan's  misery  be  remembered  by  thee,  and  be  an  ever- 
g  caution  to  thee  "  "  Well,"  said  Pilgrim,  "  this  is 
il !  God  help  me  to  watch  and  be  sober,  and  to  pray 
I  may  shun  the  cause  of  this  man's  misery.*  Hold 

me  up  and  I  shall  be  safe." 
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WONDERFUL  SAGACITY  IN  A  DOG. 

The  following  has  been  addressed  to  Kidd's  Own  Jour 
— Your  love  for  the  canine  race,  Mr.  Editor,  and  the  r 
delightful  anecdotes  you  have  so  lovingly  and  graph! 
recorded  of  them,  induce  me  to  send  you  tiie  following, 
scene  of  action  was  Thames  Ditton  ;  the  owner  of  the 
Mr.  Baker,  of  that  village.    The  dog's  name  was  "  Bru 
Now  Brutus,  a  black  French  poodle,  was  in  the  hab: 
going  out  with  the  horses ;  but  when  the  distance  to  be 
veiled  over  was  great,  he  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  t 
but  was  shut  up.     One  day,  the  horses  being  got  read 
a  journey,  Brutus  was  sought  for  to  be  "  tied  up ; "  bu 
was  not  to  be  found.     All  search  fo.*  him  proved  vain, 
his  master  set  out.     Half  a  mile  from  home,  however, 
was  Brutus,  lying  in  ambush  to  join  the  cavalcade ! 
'*  leaps  "  up  to  the  horses'  heads  were  joyous  beyond  coi 
tion ;  and  he  seemed  to  revel  in  this  little  harmless  act  ( 
ception.     This  was  often  repeated,  imtil  a  final  stop,  as 
supposed,  had  been  put  to  the  trick.     One  day,  howeve 
heard  the  orders  given  for  the  horses  to  be  harnessed, 
dog  was  off  in  a  moment ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wa 
served  and  watched.     He  was  traced  warily  jogging  to\ 
a  builder's  yard,  and  here  he  artfully  secreted  himself  be 
a  quantity  of  timber,  in  a  sly  corner.     His  nose  was 
projected  between  the  railings  ;  and  as  there  was  a  view 
thence  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  roads,  and  a  foot-pal 
pedestrians  across  a  public  field,  all  that  passed  must 
under  his  eye.     He  knew  this  !     No  sooner  was  the  c 
driven  past  on  the  road  to  which  the  foot-path  led  tha 
rushed  Brutus,     After  crossing  the  ^eld  lie  yimed  the 
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on  the  other  side  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  started  with  them 
from  home !     Is  not  this  "  thought,"  Mr.  Editor  ? — Verax. 

^To  which  Mr.   Kidd  replies,  "  It  is  very  much  like 

•thought.'  "  We  have  witnessed  many  similar  acts  of  pre- 
vision in  the  dog ;  which  accounts  for  our  always  naming 
him  among  our  earliest  and  very  best  of  friends. 


MORNING  PRAYER  OF  AN  OLD  PEDLAR 

IN  A  BARN. 

Thank  God,  I  have  slept  soundly  to-night ;  and  though  this 
morning  I  am  poor,  I  am  well.  Thank  God,  my  ass  is  well 
also,  and  has  eaten  a  good  lock  of  hay,  and  her  crust  of  bread, 
and  drank  half  a  pail  of  water.  God  bless  us  both  to-day,  and 
give  me  strength  to  walk  on  foot»  that  I  may  not  have  to  get 
op,  and  ride  upon  the  poor  beast,  who  has  got  baggage 
enough  already !  God  Aimighty  send  that  folks  may  want 
to  buy  my  wares,  and  somebody  may  take  a  liking  to  my 
ballads,  and  those  who  can  afford  it,  may  give  me  some  vic- 
tuals and  drink !  And  God  Almighty  lead  us  through  green 
lanes,  that  my  poor  ass  may  light  on  good  croppings.  without 
numing  into  fields  after  folks*  grass  and  com !  Poor  thing ! 
may  she  not  tumble  down,  and  hurt  herself,  and  break  my 
tares  ?  And  God  Almighty  incline  some  good  body  to  give 
U8  a  night's  lodging,  and  that  I  may  have  a  dry  bam,  and 
some  dry  straw,  an't  please  God !  But  I  won't  mistrust  God 
Almighty's  care,  for  he  never  let  me  want  in  my  life-time : 
and  to  his  great  and  holy  name  be  praise,  now  ani  loi  ftN«t\ 
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THE  CHILD  MISSIONARY. 

"  Annie,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  H.  to  her  little  daughter,  " 
you  like  to  be  a  Missionary  ?"  **  A  Missionary,  nmrni 
the  heathen  ?  Oh,  no,  I  should  not  like  that  at  all."  " 
not,  Annie  ?"  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  never  could  make  i 
mind  to  go  far  away  over  the  wide,  deep,  sea,  and  leav 
and  my  brothers.  I  often  wonder  how  people  get  to  be 
enough  to  go  and  be  Missionaries  to  the  heathen."  "  1 
are  the  heathen,  Annie  ?"  "  Oh  they  are  in  India,  ( 
and  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  sea,"  she  ansv 
"  Who  are  the  heathen,  my  daughter?"  "  They  ai 
people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  mamir 

**  Annie,  did  you  see  the  little  beggar  girl  who  cam( 
this  morning  ?"     **  Yes,  mamma."      **  When  I  went 
to  speak  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  H — ,  "  I  asked  her  if  she  ha< 
been  to  Sabbath  School ;  she  said,   '  No.'     I  asked  he 
made  her,  and  she  said  she  did  not  know ;   and  wl 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  God,  she  answered. 
Now,  here  is  a  little  heathen  at  our  own  door,  and  I  pi 
that  you  shall  be  a  little  Missionary  to  her."     "  How, 
ma  ?"     **  I  have  proposed  to  this  poor  ignorant  child  to 
here  to-morrow  morning,  and  every  morning  to  be  insU 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  besides  which  she  has  pro 
me  that  she  will  regularly  attend  Sabbath-school.  She 
a  bright,  intelligent  child,  and  was  pleased  with  the  ii 
gaining  instruction ;  and  you  shall  read  to  her  every 
ing  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  should  like  to  be  such  a  Mission; 
that,"  exclaimed  Annie. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sisht  to  see  t\ie  \il\Xe  ^Sa^vm-sirs 


A    CHEERFUL    TEMPER. 


on  her  low  chair,  witJi  the  lai^e  Bible  open  across  her  knee, 
and  tiie  litde  learner  on  another  low  chair  near  her,  her 
eager,  bright  eyes  gazing  into  the  face  of  her  young  teacher, 
who  read  slowly,  and  in  her  sweet  voice,  the  story  of  the 
Ml  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  life  of  the  Man  of 
sorrows,  and  of  the  death  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  These 
stories  are  so  fiEtmiliar  to  us,  that  we  do  not  always  feel  their 
beauty,  but  to  this  poor  little  ignorant  one,  they  came  with 
all  the  freshness  of  a  first  hearing. 

Annie  is  thus  sowing  seed  which  may  spring  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  And,  even  if  the  poor  child  to  whom  she  reads 
is  not  made  better  by  her  instructions,  a  blessing  may  return 
into  the  heart  of  the  little  Missionary ;  for  no  effort  is  made 
to  do  good  from  a  pure  and  right  motive,  which  does  not 
bring  its  own  reward. 

Those  are  truly  to  be  pitied  who  hurry  on  through  the 
JMithway  of  life  without  pausing  a  moment  to  aid  and  bless 
their  fellow-travellers ;  they  pass  by  many  a  bright  flower 
which,  if  gathered,  would  shed  a  sweet  and  rejfreshing  fra- 
gnnce  into  their  own  bosoms ;  and  we  fear  they  are  only 
^^ering  for  themselves  an  inheritance  of  thorns. 

Perhaps  our  youthful  readers  think  it  impossible  that 
there  should  be  heathen  almost  within  sight  of  their  own 
dwellings  ;  but  they  have  only  to  make  a  few  enquiries  to 
be  quite  sure  they  are  there.  Will  you  not  look  for  them, 
lead  their  wandering  feet  into  the  path  for  heaven,  and  point 
4eir  eye  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
rf  the  world."  

A  cheerful  and  happy  temper  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylig)it 
in  the  mind,  exdudes^each  gloomy  prospect,  and  fiXVa  it.  "mXiix 
J  siaadj  Mnd  perpetual  seremty. 


A  BIRD  STORY. 

That  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  Mrs.  Child,  tells  a 
anecdote  about  a  family  of  swallows  which  she  waa  acqui 
h.  "  Two  bam  awallow-i,"  she  says.  "  came  iuto  our 
shed  iu  the  spiinji^-tinie.  Their  hiisy,  eameiit,  twitterii 
to  suHpect  that  they  were  looking  out  a  buildiog 
an  a  carpenter's  bench  was  under  the  window,  ani 
frequently  hammering,  sawing,  and  planing  were  going 
had  little  hope  they  would  choose  a  location  imder  oui 
To  my  surprise,  however,  they  soon  began  to  huild 
crotch  of  a  beam  over  the  open  doorway.  I  was  delij 
and  spent  more  time  watching  than  '  penny  wise '  ) 
would  have  approved.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  beautiful 
drama  of  domestic  love.  The  mother  hird  was  so  bus; 
so  important ;  and  her  mate  was  so  attentive  !  Neit 
any  newly.marriud  couple  take  more  satisfaction  witb 
/  &st  aiceJ^-airanged  drawer  of  babj-dottiesiftiKa^wi^ 
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fashioning  their  little  woven  cradle.  The  father-hird  scarcely 
ever  left  the  side  of  the  nest.     There  he  was,  all  day  long, 
twittering  in  tones  that  were  most  ohviously  the  outpourings 
of  love.     Sometimes  he  would  brinj?  in  a  sti-aw  or  hair,  to  be 
interwoven  in  the  precious  little  fabric.     One  day  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  very  unusual  twittering,  and  I  saw  him 
cin'ling  round  with  a  large  downy  feather  in  his  bill.     He 
bent  over  the  unfinished  nest,  and  offered  it  to  his  mate  with 
the  most  graceful  and  loving  air  imaginable  ;  and  when  she 
put  up  her  mouth  to  take  it,  he  poured  forth  such  a  gust  of 
gladsome  sound  !     It  seemed  as  if  pride  and  affection  had 
swelled  his  heart  till  it  was  almost  too  big  for  its  little  bosom. 
When  the  young  became  old  enough  to  Hy,  anybody  would 
have  laughed  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  the  parents.    Such 
a  chirping  and  twittering  !    Such  diving  down  from  the  nest 
and  up  again.     Such  wheeling  round  in  circles,  talking  to 
the  young  ones  all  the  while.     Such  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
the  shed  with  their  sharp  claws,  to  show  the  timid  little 
fledglings  that  there  was  no  need  of  ftilling.    For  three  days 
ail  this  was  carried  on  with  increasing  activity.     It  was  ob- 
viously an  infant  flying-school.     But  all  their  talking  and 
fussing  was  of  no  avail.     The  little  things  looked  down,  they 
looked  up,  but,  alanned  at  the  infinity  of  space,   sunk  down 
into  the  nest  again.     At  length  the  parents  grew  impatient, 
and  summoned  their  neighbours.   As  I  was  picking  up  chips 
one  day,  I  found  my  head  encircled  by  a  swann  of  swallows. 
They  flew  up  to  tlie  nest  and  jabbered  away  to  the  young 
ones :  they  clung  to  the  walls,  looking  back  to  toll  how  the 
thing  was  done ;  they  dived,  and  Avhieeled,  and  balanced, 
and  floated,  in  a  manner  evidently  much  excited.     Tliey 
jumped  on  the  ed^e  oi  the  nest,  and  twittered  a\\^  ^oO«w 
"^r feathers,  and  waved  their  wangs,  and  then  \iopipe^ \>^.^ 
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again,  saying,  *  It's  pretty  sport,  but  we  can't  do  it.* 
times  the  neighbours  came  and  repeated  their  grac< 
son.  The  third  time,  two  of  the  young  birds  gave  a 
plunge  downward,  and  then  fluttered  and  hopped,  t 
lighted  on  a  small  upright  log.  And  oh !  such  pn 
Avere  warbled  by  the  whole  troop.  The  air  was  fill 
their  joy.  Some  were  flying  around,  swift  as  a  ray  c 
others  were  perched  on  the  hoe  handle  and  the  teetl 
rake  ;  multitudes  clung  to  the  wall,  after  the  fashion 
pretty  kind,  and  two  were  swinging  in  a  most  gracef 
on  a  pendent  hoop.  Never,  while  memory  lasts,  sha 
get  the  swallow  party." 


/ 


THE  SNOWDROP. 

The  snowdrop — 'tis  a  beauteous  thipg, 

A  simple,  modest  flower ; 
Content  in  field  unseen  to  bloom, 

Nor  seeks  a  lady's  bower. 

Its  snowy  head  it  meekly  bends, 

'Mid  nature's  placid  chai-ms; 
Secure  amid  these  wilds  it  hides, 

And  knows  no  rude  alarms. 

The  rose  may  boast  her  gorgeous  hues. 

Her  perfume  rich  and  rare ; 
And  yet  withal  she  is  not  half 

So  beautiful  and  fair. 

A  lesson  then  I'd  learn  from  thee, 

Thou  modest,  lowly  thing, 
That  this  proud  heart  may  be  less  vain, 

Thuu  first  bom  of  the  spring. 

And  when  adversity  shall  frown, 
And  nought  assungw  my  fears, 
I'd  mrekly  bow  my  head  like  thine, 
And  smile  amid  my  tears.  "a,K..1L. 
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WAKING  UP  IN  A  MORNING. 

When  John  waked  up  there  was  only  a  streak  of  sunshine 
on  the  wall ;  he  watched  it  as  it  kept  growing  bigger  and 
biffger.  until  it  spread  almost  to  the  size  of  the  window. 
"The. sun  nerer  gets  tired  of  rising,"  thought  he  ;  *'  it  is  a 
good  sun."  Then  he  heard  a  robin  sing.  "  The  robin  is 
up  early,"  turning  his  eyes  to  the  window  ;  **  he  sings  very 
briskly.  What  makes  him  sing  so,  dear  little  robin  ?"  N.3xt 
he  thought  what  a  nice  little  bed  he  was  in,  and  how-  white 
the  coverlet  looked.  Then  be  caught  sight  of  his  new  jacket, 
hanging  on  a  peg  in  the  corner :  *•  That  is  certainly  a  grand 
new  jacket — and  there  are  my  own  comb  and  brush,"  glancing 
at  the  table  ;  '*  what  a  sweet  little  brush  that  is  ! "  He  lay 
and  thought,  looking  firat  at  one  thing  and  then  at  another. — 
"What  a  pleasant  home  I  have  got,"  said  John,  almost  aloud; 
"  and  father  and  mother,  how  real  good  they  are  !  " 

He  thought  and  thought,  until  his  spirit  grew  very  tender. 
"  And  who  made  the  sun,  and  the  lobins,  and  ray  parf^nts, 
and  all  the  things  ? "  This  question,  somehow  or  other, 
forced  itself  very  powerfully  on  his  mind  :  "  Yes,  who  really 
did?"  It  seemed  as  if  John  never  saw  so  much  of  God  in 
everything  before.  He  saw  God  all  around  in  giving  him 
things.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Bible  account  of 
this  great  and  good  Being,  and  how  it  said  that  He  also 
"gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us,"  "And  that's  because  we  broke 
His  holy  laws,"  said  John  to  himself.  He  wondered  how 
tbat  could  be,  seeing  God  was  so  good  ;  and  yet  he  saw,  as 
he  had  never  seen  before,  that  he  had  not  minded  whether 
lie  obeyed  God  or  not.  **  J  am  sure  I  have  been  very  wicked 
and  ungrateful,  yery,'"  thought  John  ;  "  and  yet  Godi  i^\^  w^V 
castitw  off,  but  sent  Jesus  Cbiist  to  wash  my  sms^  aN^^Sk.-^ ,  «^^ 
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make  me  what  I  ought  to  be.  Only  think  what  a  God  the 
great  God  is  !  '*  And  he  felt  so  sorry  and  so  ashamed  that 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  he  wiped  them  away  with  his  night-gown  sleeve. 

Soon  John  got  up,  and  kneeling  down,  bowed  his  head.  He 
had  often  "  said  his  prayers"  before,  but  now  it  was  dilferent. 
God  seemed  very,  very  near,  all  around  him,  and  he  felt 
afraid.  He  thought  of  his  sins,  of  his  unthankfulness  and 
neglect  of  God's  commands.  He  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
turn.  Then  Jesus  seemed  to  say,  "  /  am  the  way,"  and  the 
child  tried  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  pray,  *'  For  Christ's 
sake,  forgive  my  sins."  And  then,  as  a  sense  of  Gods  mercy 
in  giving  his  Son  to  die  came  over  him,  he  felt  thankful  as 
he  had  never  done  before,  and  resolved  that,  by  the  help  of 
the  Holy  spiiit,  he  would  tnist  in  Christ,  and  love  and  serve 
Him. 


BATTLE  BETWEEN  A  SNAKE  AND  A  CROCODILE. 

The  foU owing  account  of  an  engagement  between  a  boa  con- 
strictor and  a  crocodile,  in  Java,  is  given  by  an  eye  witness : 
— "  It  was  one  morning  that  I  stood  beside  a  small  lake,  fed 
by  one  of  the  rills  from  the  mountains.  The  waters  were  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  everything  could  be  seen  to  the  veiy 
bottom.  Stretching  its  limbs  close  over  this  pond  was  a  gi- 
gantic teak-tree,  and  in  its  thick,  shining,  evergreen  leaves 
lay  a  huge  boa.  in  an  easy  coil,  taking  his  morning  nap. 
Above  him  was  a  powerful  ape,  of  a  baboon  species,  a  leering 
race  of  scamps,  always  bent  on  mischief.  Now  the  ape,  from 
his  position,  saw  a  crocodile  in  the  water,  rising  to  the  top, 
exactlf  beneath  the  coil  of  the  serpeiit.    Quick  ^  thj^xu^ht 
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he  jumped  plump  upon  the  snake,  which  fell  with  a  splash 
into  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.     The  ape  saved  himself  hy 
clinging  to  a  limb  of  the  tree,  but  a  battle  royal  immediately 
conunenced  in  the  water.     The  serpent,  grasped  in  the  mid- 
dle by  the  crocodile,  made  the  water  boil  by  his  furious  con- 
tortions.    Winding  his  folds  round  the  body  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  disabled  his  two  hinder  legs,  and,  by  his  contractions, 
made  the  scale  and  bones  of  the  monster  crack.     The  water 
was  speedily  tinged  with  the  blood  of  ^  both  combatants,  yet 
neither  was  disposed  to  yield.     They  rolled  over  and  over, 
neither  being  able  to  obtain  a  decided  advantage.     All  this 
time  the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.    He 
leaped  up  and  down  the  branches  of  the  trees,  came  several 
times  close  to  the  scene  of  the  fight,  shook  the  limbs  of  the 
tree,  uttered  a  yell,  and  again  frisked  about.     At  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  a  silence  began  to  come  over  the  scene.     The 
folds  of  the  serpent  began  to  be  relaxed,  and,  though  they 
were  trembling  along  die  back,  the  head  hung  lifeless  in  the 
water.     The  crocodile  also  was  still,  and,  though  only  the 
spines  of  his  back  were  visible,  it  was  evident  that  he  too 
was  dead.     The  monkey  now  perched  himself  on  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  tree,  close  to  the  dead  bodies,  and  amused  him- 
self for  ten  minutes  in  making  all  sorts  of  faces  at  them. 
This  seemed  to  be  adding  insult  to  injuiy.     One  of  my  com- 
panions was  standing  at  a  short  distance,  and  taking  a  stone 
from  the  Bide  of  the  lake,  hurled  it  at  the  ape.     He  was 
totally  unprepared^  and,  as  it  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  he  was  instantly  tipped  over,  and  fell  upon  the  croco- 
dile.   A  few  bounds,  however,  brought  him  ashore,  and,  tak- 
ing to  a  tree,  he  speedily  disappeared  among  t]bk!&  "^v^V 
hianches." 


/ 
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"  THE  LAND  WHICH  NO  MORTAL  MAY  KNOW." 


REV.  H.  SMITH. 
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bright,  To  the    hopes   of  the  heart,  and    the        spirit's  |^    i^^t,  Is  fba 
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land  which  no       mor-t^l  may  know,  Is  the  land  which  no     mor-tal  may  know. 
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CHRISTIAN    LACONICS. 


(JHUiEJiC.) 
"  THE  LAND  WHICH  NO  MORTAL  MAY  KNOW." 

There  the  crystal ine  stream  bursting  forth  from  the  throne 

Flows  on,  and  for  ever  will  flow ; 
Its  waves  as  they  roll,  with  melody  rife, 
And  its  waters  are  sparkling  with  beauty  and  life, 

In  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

And  there  on  its  margin,  with  leaves  ever  green, 

With  its  fruits  h<>Bling  sickness  and  woe. 
The  fair  tree  of  life !  in  its  glory  and  pride, 
Is  fed  by  the  deep,  inexhaustible  tide, 

Of  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

There  too,  are  the  monm'd  whom  we  loved  on  this  earth, 
With  whose  memories  our  bosoms  yet  glow; 

And  the  presence  of  Him,  the  unchanging  I  Am  ! 

And  the  holy,  the  pure,  the  immaculate  Lamb, 
Light  the  laud  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

Oh!  who  but  must  pine,  in  this  dark  vale  of  tears, 

From  its  clouds  and  its  shadows  to  go. 
To  walk  in  the  light  of  the  glory  above, 
And  to  share  in  the  peace,  and  the  joy,  and  the  love, 

Of  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 


CHRISTIAN   LACONICS. 

It  is  a  great  gain  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  that  we 
nay  learn  to  depend  upon  Christ  alone. — Paley. 

Death  pays  respect  neither  to  youth  nor  usefulness,  hut 
nows  down  together  the  tender  herh,  the  fragrant  flower, 
ind  the  noxious  weed. — J.  A.  James, 

The  streams  of  religion  run  deeper  or  shaWov^ei  a^  \!!aa 
^anks  of  die  Sabbath  are  kept  up  or  neglected.— Calcott. 


MAN. 


MAN. 


■3^- 


As  earth  is  glad,  and  wild  birds  sing, 
In  the  odorous  breath  of  spring: 
So  in  his  youth  man  lives  in  bliss, 
As  pure  as  nature's  morning  kiss. 

As  earth  is  rip'ning  with  her  store, 
When  spring's  gay  hours  are  fled  and  o'er; 
So  man  in  his  mild  summer  hours 
Doth  ripen  all  bis  manly  powers. 

As  autumn  sings  a  solemn  dirge, 
Like  the  billowy  ocean's  surge, — 
So  in  the  autumn  of  his  days, 
Man  chaunts  aloud  his  fun'ral  lays. 

As  winter  clad  in  robe  of  snow, 

Bends  earth's  gay  flowers  humbly  low, — 

So  in  humility  serene, 

Man  in  his  winter  quits  this  scene. 

As  streams  roll  onward  to  the  sea. 

Singing  tlieir  songs  so  merrily, — 

So  man  is  speeding  to  the  grave. 

And  melts  like  snow  in  death's  cold  wave. 

As  blushing  flow'rets  fade  and  die 

To  bloom  again  'neath  spring's  bright  sky, — 

So  man  sinks  in  his  earthly  tomb. 

In  Eden's  blissful  bowers  to  bloom. 

Then  yon  who  are  yet  surrounded  bright 
By  childhood's  pure  and  hallowed  light, 
Live  to  your  God  throughout  vour  days, 
And  harp  aloud  Messiah's  praise. 

Let  all  who  live,  and  breathe,  and  move, 
Seek  to  dwell  in  Ui*  Eternal's  love ; 
That  they  at  that  loud  trump  may  rise, 
With  Christ  to  heaven's  eternal  skies ! 

XouffAdorough.  Edwih  Goad 


COTTON  AND  COTTON  MILLS. 


two  ago,  and  there  was  not  Id  he  found  in  all 
Hir  country  a  single  pair  of  cotton  stockings,  a  pocket-hnnd- 
terchief,  or  a  calico  shirt,  at  any  price.  We  wonder  how 
people  could  get  on  without  Kuch  things.  Nor  have  we  i 
■ish  to  know  from  experience.  They  are  ahundaot  enough 
now;  and  as  cheap,  we  hope,  as  they  ever  will  be.  W 
ptirpose  giving  our  readers  a  brief  description  of  cotton  i 
tt  raw  stAte,  and  of  the  millR  where  it  is  wrought  into  fabrics 
<f  almost  endless  varie^.  Cotton  is  a  soft  vegetable  down, 
contained  in  the  seed-pods  of  the  cotton  tree.  We  have 
iwn  it  grow,  and  greatly  admired  its  snowy  whiteness,  and 
fleecy  texture.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  l\ie  "EasX,  im\&>  \ 
Veet ladies,  la  North  and  South  America,  ani  m  "Ei 


COTTON   AND    COTCTON   MILLS. 


It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  grows  to  a  concdderable  heig 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  marked  with  brov 
ish  veins,  and  each  leaf  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flow< 
have  only  one  petal  in  five  segments,  with  a  short  tube,  a 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  with  five  spots  at  the  bottn 
The  pods  are  of  somewhat  triangular  slmpe,  and  have  es 
three  cells.  These  pods,  when  the  seeds  are  fully  ri; 
burst  open,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-white  dons 
bed,  are  found  nestling  a  considerable  number  of  see 
The  fibres  of  cotton  are  extremely  fine  and  delicate. 

The  earliest  seat  of  Cotton  Manufacture  known  to  us,  n 
India,  where  it  is  still  carried  on  by  hand  labour  in  all 
original  simplicity.  We  have  seen  the  loom  set  up  ir 
field,  the  ends  as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  the  pi( 
of  cloth  to  be  made,  was  intended  to  be  long.  The  weav 
thread  in  hand,  passed  from  end  to  end  of  his  simple  appa 
tus,  fastening  the  thread  at  either  end. 

The  increase  of  cotton  manufacture  in  England  duri 
the  last  fifty  years,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
the  history  of  commerce.  By  the  power  of  improved  i 
chinery,  we  are  now  sending  back  to  India,  cloths  made 
their  own  cotton,  and  selling  them  at  a  much  cheaper  r 
than  the  people  themselves  can  manufacture  them  for. 

Manchester  has  been  called  the  Cotton  Metropolis 
England.  Verbs  in  any  language  are  the  doing  words 
that  language.  Lancashire  may  be  called  the  doing  part 
England;  while  in  other  parts  of  our  country  people  i 
tallong  a  great  deal ;  here,  they  set  to  work  at  once ;  a  spi 
we  very  much  admire.  It  would  be  much  pleasanter 
visitors,  and  most  likely  for  residents,  if  all  this  doing  coi 
be  done  without  so  much  smoke,  but  it  seems  at  pres< 
^e  clumzues  will  disperse  blacks  aiU.  over  tk^^  City,  and 


COTTON  AND  COTTON  MILLS. 


ihe  suburbs.  One  likes  to  see  trees  look  green,  and 
fresh  and  verdant,  but  here  almost  every  bit  of  vegeta- 
las  the  appearance  of  having  had  a  gigantic  sweep's 
►ag  shaken  over  it. 

t  we  will  have  a  peep  into  the  busy  mill.  Here  are 
bales  of  cotton  to  be  unpacked,  and  then  cleaned.  It 
it  passed  into  the  blowing  machines,  and  a  pretty  dust 
ked  up,  as  men  and  boys  toss  arms-full  of  cotton  into 
nachinery.  The  dust  and  fluff  are  blown  about  in 
s,  so  that  the  people  are  obhged  frequently  to  work 
handkerchiefs  tied  across  their  mouths.  Then  comes 
rocess  of  carding,  which  reduces  the  cotton  to  the  state 
Jl  wadding.  TMs  is  next  spun  into  small,  and  still 
er  threads.  Here  are  tenters,  spinners,  pickers,  and 
igers,  all  alert  and  watching  their  own  particular  de- 
lent  of  business.  The  physical  labour  is  not  very  great, 
ition  and  quickness  are  in  perpetual  demand.  As  the 
3S  strike  one,  all  the  engines  stop.  The  pulse  of 
ess  ceases  for  a  while ;  and  offices,  and  warehouses, 
actories,  are  as  stUl  as  death.  Streets,  that  five  minutes 
were  lonely  and  deserted,  now  echo  to  the  tramplings  of 
ands  of  hurrying  feet.  In  five  minutes  more  the  crowd 
le,  and  all  is  still  as  before.  It  is  the  hour  of  dinner 
1  the  Manchester  world. 

e  people  and  the  machinery  keep  time  as  perfectly  as 
;h  the  same  engine  moved  them  both.  The  mill  dress, 
ly  other  place  than  the  mill,  would  have  an  appearance 
)venliness.  The  men  wear  blue  and  striped  slaiilft, 
iced  trowsers  and  slippers;  and  the  wometi  Aiip  m^jo 
1  pinafores  and  loose  jackets.     Neither  do  tlxe  O^et^- 

Zi  ^"^  ''''  •^f'  'f  ^^^'"^  persons  as  we  wouU  \^Ve 
wm.     One  might  almost  suppose  they  used  -  o5L  \o 


A  WORD   TO   BOYS. 


make  their  faces  to  shine,"  as  the  Hindoos  do.  All  thi 
appearance  of  personal  neglect  however  disappears  on  th 
Lord's-day,  and  no  where  will  be  seen  a  more  respectabl 
clad,  and  well  to  do  looking  people,  than  the  mill  workers  c 
Manchester  on  the  Day  of  Rest.  In  this  City  some  of  th 
greatest  movements  of  oiu  day,  for  the  bettering  the  cond 
tion  of  the  people,  took  their  rise.  And  not  one  can  b 
mentioned,  but  has  met  mth,  among  the  mill  owners  an 
mill  workers  of  this  great  City,  the  most  substantial  suppor 
Peace,  and  free  trade,  and  temperance,  and  freedom  for  tt 
slave.  Sabbath-school  instruction,  and  libraries  for  the  peopl 
shall  write  their  glory  in  characters  more  durable  than  bras 
and  hallow  their  memory,  as  infinitely  more  worthy  to  li^ 
than  that  stained  on  the  battle  field,  with  blood  of  God 
slain  creatures.  Long  think,  and  long  glow,  the  hard  head 
and  warm  hearts,  of  the  mill  ownei*s  and  mill  workers  of  ti 
Cotton  Metropolis ! 


z 


A  Word  to  Boys. — ^You  were  made  to  be  kind,  generoi 
and  magnanimous.  If  there  is  a  boy  in  the  school  who  h 
a  club  foot,  don't  let  him  know  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there 
a  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags  in  his  bet 
ing.  If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  to  him  some  part  of  t! 
game  which  does  not  require  running.  If  there  is  a  hung 
one,  give  him  a  part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is  a  dull  or 
help  him  to  get  his  lessons.  If  a  larger  or  a  stronger  b 
has  injured  you,  forgive  him,  and  request  the  teacher  not 
punish  him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their  countenance 
how  much  better  it  is  to  have  a  great  soul  than  a  great  fist 
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THE  HINDOO'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 
BRIEFLY  STATED  AND  ANSWERED. 

Objection.  Every  man  may  be  saved  by  his  own  religion : 
There  are  several  ways  to  heaven,  as  there  are  several  ways 
leading  from  the  country  into  Calcutta. 

Answer.  Had  you  said  there  were  as  many  heavens  as 
there  are  systems  of  religion  in  the  world,  there  would  have 
been  an  appearance  of  common  sense,  at  least  in  this  objec- 
tion. You  believe  that  your  heaven  will  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Mahommedan,  and  the  Christian's  heaven 
differs  very  greatly  from  both.  Now  we  cannot  all  be  right. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  as  holiness  is  one  of  the  properties 
of  heaven,  so  holiness  is  the  way  to  heaven.  Your  own 
books  say  nothing  of  this  way.  They  teach  you  to  wash  in 
the  Ganges,  or  to  mutter  over  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
the  day,  the  name  of  some  idol.  These  practices  you  know 
have  no  power  over  the  heart.  The  way  of  sin  will  lead  you 
to  hell,  though  you  wash  six  times  a  day  all  your  life  in  tlie 
Ganges.  And  as  certainly  as  if  you  were  walking  in  the 
lay  towards  Delhi,  you  would  never  reach  Calcutta ;  so  if 

Care  living  in  the  practice  of  sin  you  will  never  reach 
van. 

Objection.  You  say  Christ  performed  miracles  in  support 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  taught.  You  perform  mira- 
cles and  we  will  believe. 

Answer.     It  has  not  pleased  God  to  give  me  the  power  of 
woiking  miracles.     But  I  can  refer  you  to  a  histoiy  (which 
has  been  received  as  true  for  1800  years)  of  miracles  having 
been  performed  hy  Christ  in  support  of  llae  doclrav"^^  V^ 
^  iB^t    It  is  there  aha  recorded  that  many  N<\iO  «b^n  X^m^ 
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miracles  he  wrought,  did  not  believe  on  Christ.  And  s 
would  it  be  with  you  in  all  probability.  The  sight  of 
miracle  performed  by  a  man,  through  the  power  of  Goc 
would  not  alone  convert  or  change  your  heart.  And  wh 
are  you,  that  you  should  require  a  sign  from  God  on  you 
own  particular  account,  before  you  will  believe  his  word,  c 
even  begin  to  read  and  examine  that  word,  whether  it  i 
at  all  likely  to  have  come  from  God  ?  Every  man,  womai 
and  child,  in  this  country,  and  every  other  country,  has  a 
much  right  to  ask  for  miracles  in  proof  of  the  Bible's  bein 
from  God,  as  you  have.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Go 
would  do  this?  viz.,  give  to  every  person  coming  into  thi 
world  a  separate  and  distinct  proof  that  the  Bible  is  Hi 
book.  You  may  say,  I  was  not  present  when  this  book  W8 
given,  and  how  can  I  know  God  gave  it.  Well,  here  it  i 
The  gain  will  be  yours  only  if  you  receive  it.  The  loss  wi 
be  yours  only  if  you  reject  it. 

Objection.  Many  Christians  live  worse  lives  than  we  d< 
If  the  Bible  is  so  good  a  book,  why  does  it  not  make  thei 
better  ?  You  had  better  go  and  preach  to  your  own  com 
trymen. 

Answer.  The  true  religion  is  of  no  country.  It  is  usui 
to  call  all  Englishmen  Christians,  because  the  Christia 
religion  is  the  only  one  openly  professed  by  the  majority  ( 
the  inhabitants  of  England.  But  there  never  yet  was 
Christian  country  in  the  Bible  sense.  Those  only  are  tru 
Christians,  who  love  this  Bible  and  live  holy  lives.  A  copp< 
coin  covered  with  silver,  may  have  the  same  name  impresse 
upon  it,  as  Uiat  which  the  true  rupee  has,  but  the  one  : 
copper,  the  other  silver.  The  one  is  a  sham,  a  counterfei 
the  other  real.  The  true  Christian  is  like  his  Master,  Chris 
/  Instead  of  looking  at  wicked  men'a  Uvea  ia  order  to  lear 


A   CHILD*S   FAITH. 


being  a  Christian  means,  read  the  New  Testament 
ures,  and  you  will  find  written  there,  against  the 
i  professors  of  Christianity,  more  severe  truths  than 
m  say  against  them. 


A  CHILD'S  FAITH. 

I  knew  a  widow  very  poor, 
Who  four  smftU  children  had : 

The  oldest  was  but  six  years  old — 
A  gentle,  modest  lad. 

And  very  hard  this  widow  toiled, 

To  feed  her  children  four ; 
An  honest  pride  the  woman  felt, 

Though  she  was  very  poor. 

To  labour  she  would  leave  her  home. 

For  children  must  be  fed  ; 
And  glad  was  she  when  she  could  buy 

A  shilling's  worth  of  bread. 

And  this  was  all  the  children  had 

On  any  day  to  eat ; 
They  drank  their  water,  ate  their  bread. 

But  never  tasted  meat. 

One  day,  when  mow  was  falling  fast, 

And  piercing  was  the  air, 
I  thought  that  I  would  go  and  see 

How  these  poor  children  were. 

Ere  long  I  reached  the  cheerless  home, 
'Twas  searched  by  every  breeze ; 

When  going  in,  the  oldest  child 
I  saw  upon  his  knees. 


child's  faith. 


I  paused  to  listen  to  the  boy — 

Me  never  raised  bis  head  ; 
Bat  still  went  on,  and  said,  **  Give  us 

This  day  our  daily  bread.'* 

I  waited  till  the  child  had  done. 

Still  listening  as  he  prayed ; 
And  when  he  rose,  I  asked  him  why 

The  Lord's  prayer  he  had  said  ? 

"  Why  sir,**  said  he,  "  this  morning,  when 

My  mother  went  away. 
She  wept,  because  she  said  she  had 

No  bread  for  us  to  day. — 

She  said  we  children  now  must  starre, 

Onr  Father  being  dead  ; 
And  then  I  told  her  not  to  ery. 

For  I  could  get  some  bread. 

*  Our  Father,*  sir,  the  prayer  begins. 
Which  made  me  think  that  He, 

As  we  have  got  no  father  here, 
Would  our  kind  Father  be. 

And  then  you  know  the  prayer,  too, 
Asks  God  for  bread  each  day ; 

So  in  the  comer,  sir,  I  went. 
And  that's  what  made  me  pray.** 

I  quickly  left  that  wretched  room, 

And  ran  with  fleetest  teet ; 
And  very  soon  was  back  again, 

With  food  enough  to  eat. 

"  I  thoaght  God  heard  me,"  said  the  boy, 

I  answered  with  a  nod — 
I  could  not  speak,  but  much  I  thought 

Of  that  chUd's  faith  in  God. 


W.  Bbatt 


s 
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BTINYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 


■■KE8HED  and  instnicwil  in  the  house  of  ihe  Interpreter, 
31111  set  forward  on  liis  journey,  Tbe  burden  was  still 
m  back  ;  and  some  of  tbe  si|>lits  nbich  he  bad  Been  made 
.'el  heavier  than  before,  and  he  longed  to  be  rid  of  it.  He 
Id  Dot  miss  the  way,  for  it  ivas  fenc«d  ou  either  side  with 

wall  of  §alvadon,  but  as  it  was  up  hill,  he  could  get  on 
1  gi'eat  difficulty.     How  he  wished  liia  load  was  gone : 

be  had  not  yet  come  ta  the  right  place  to  throw  it  off. 

hitd  tried  several  times  and  severtU  trays  to  gei  rid  of  it, 
.  thej  were  of  no  avail.  Presently  he  carae.u^  to  liia  latwa, 
nhicb  he  had  been  told,  Jesus  the  Son  ol  Ijo4,  \«)^6  "flsva 
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load  of  man's  misery ;  and  as  he  thought  and  thought  ci 
Jesus,  his  sufferings,  his  death,  Ijis  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin- 
ners, Pilgrim's  soul  was  filled  with  the  hope  of  deliverance 
just  there;  and  while  he  was  gazing,  and  admiring,  and 
loving,  his  burden  fell  from  him,  and  rolled  into  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre,  where  Jesus  had  been  laid,  and  he  saw  it 
no  more.  How  glad  wid  lightsome  he  felt  now !  With 
merry  heart  he  shouted,  "  Jesus  has  given  me  rest  by  his  sor- 
row, and  life  by  his  death." 

While  thus  shouting,  and  rejoicing,  and  weeping  because 
his  heart  was  full  to  overflowing,  three  Shining  Ones  came 
up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Peace  be  to  thee."  One  said,  **  Thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee."  The  second  stripped  him  of  his 
rags,  and  clothed  him  with  change  of  raiment.  The  tliird 
set  a  mark  upon  his  forehead,  and  gave  him  a  roll  with  a  seal 
upon  it,  which  ]be  bid  him  look  to  as  he  ran,  and  that  he 
should  give  it  in  at  the  celestial  gate.  They  then  went  their 
way.  Pilgrim  gave  three  leaps  for  joy,  and  went  on  singing. 
How  light  now  was  his  step !  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  should  \ 
never  tire  again.  Sometimes  he  was  almost  afraid  he  was 
in  a  dream ;  but  there  was  the  new  dress,  and  in  his  hand 
the  roll  that  had  been  given  him  :  and  he  leaped  and  shouted 
again.  "  It  is  I  myself ;  I  am  not  asleep ;  I  am  not  any^ 
body  else ;  I  am  here ;  there  are  some  crows  on  that 
ploughed  land;  I  can  hardly  help  telling  them  how  gladsome 
I  am."  As  he  went  on  persuading  himself  all  was  real  that 
he  saw  and  felt,  and  every  now  and  then  singing  some  meny 
song  to  make  himself  more  sure,  he  came  to  a  wide  level 
place,  where  he  saw,  a  little  out  of  the  way,  three  men  fest 
asleep,  with  fetters  on  their  legs.  Their  names  were  Simple, 
Sloth,  and  Presumption.  Pilgrim  concluded  they  had  laid 
thewsehea  down  in  the  dark,  or  they  would  never  have  chosen 

JO 
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a  p1(ic«  ae  that  to  go  to  sle«p  in,  for  close  by  t^m  was 
idge  of  a  tenibie  golph.   He  tiied  to  awaJceu  them ;  and 


some  shou&^,  an4  shaking,  tbey  yawned  and  asked 
*hat  he  was  m^dng  all  that  to  do  aiiout.  Pilgrim  gave 
his  reasons. -and  asked  them  U>  look  for  themselves 
aer  they  thought  it  a  safe  place  to  go  to  sleep  in.  Sim- 
tid  he  had  bMs  to  sleep  and  hadn't  fnllen  in  at  all. 
.  said  he  nmled  te  go  to  sleep  again,  and  he  would 
i  Pilgrim  not  to  dis^rb  him  any  rooi'e,  with  his  non- 
\  Presuni|)doo  aaid,  "  I  caa  look  after  myself,  you  do 
anje  ;"  anfl  thej  kid  theuftelves  down  for  another  nap. 
im  tmd  not  ^one  &r  b^ore  he  was  startled  by  seeing 
Qen  come  t&mLUug  over  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
)w  way.  The  name  of  the  one  wae  Formalist,  and  the 
i  of  the  other  Hypociiiy.  Pilgrim  wondered  to  see 
1  coming  in  that  wav,  so  he  asked  them  ^hete  t\ie'5  tiiia^ 
,  aad  w&i'dier  tbey  were  goia%.     Their  answex  ■^aa  "twrj 
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curions.     We  were  bom  in  the  land  of  Vdingloiy,  i 

goinf;  for  praise  to  Mount  Zion.  Pilgrim  then  asked 
why  thej  did  not  come  in  at  the  gate ;  to  which  tl 
plied,  the  gate  was  considered  too  lar  round  abot 
they  thought  the  ehortest  cut  wonld  be  b;  gettliig  ot 
wall.  Pilgrim  at  once  told  them  that  as  thej  did  nc 
in  at  the  ^te,  where  they  would  have  receired  a  n 
beautiful  dress,  and  a  roll,  and  a  mark,  when  they  i 
the  celestial  gate,  they  would  be  shut  oat,  for  want  o 
things  :  that  nobody  wrs  admitted  without  Ihem. 
laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  not  to  talk  cant  to  them, 
knew  better  than  ali  that.  So  they  went  on  togetl 
they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Hill  Difficulty.    At  the 


of  this  hill  there  were  two  other  paths  beside  the  strai 
tumh^  off,  one  to  the  left,  and  the  otliftT  w>  "ikft  ti^x 
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m  felt  quite  sure  that  he  must  go  over  this  Hill  Difficulty ; 
rmalist  and  Hypocrisy,  seeing  how  high  and  steep  it  was, 
idoded  between  themselves,  that  the  two  paths  winding 
80  invitingly  at  the  bottom,  must  of  course  meet  again  in 
)  strait  and  narrow  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  de- 
mined  to  try  them.  Pilgrim  never  saw  them  again. 
rhere  was  a  cool  delicious  spring  at  the  bottom  of  this  Hill 
ficulty,  of  which  Pilgrim  drank,  and  was  sweetly  refresh- 
;  thus  invigorated,  he  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  At  first 
ran  :  he  felt  as  though  he  should  never  tire  again  ;  then 
walked,  wearily  and  slowly ;  and  at  length  he  was  fain  to 
mber  up  on  his  hands  and  knees.  About  midway  up  the 
:,  there  was  a  pleasant  arbour  for  the  refreshment  of  weary 
irellers,  and  here  Pilgrim  sat  down  to  rest.  Presently, 
lie  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  him,  the  spirit  of  slum- 
came  over  him,  and  he  thought  he  would  have  a  short 
) ;  instecid  of  which,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  lasted 
twilight ;  and  in  this  sleep,  Pilgrim^s  roll  fell  out  of  his 
id. 

Suddenly  awaking,  and  seeing  night  coming  on,  while  he 
J  only  half  way  iip  the  hill,  he  started  up,  and  ran  as  fast 
he  could,  forgetting  that  he  had  lost  his  roll,  till  he  came 
the  top  of  the  hill.  But  before  he  reached  the  top,  he 
t  Timorous  and  Mistrust,  running  full  of  terror  the  other 
r.  What  is  the  matter,  inquired  Pilgrim  ;  you  run  the 
mg  way  ?  Why,  said  Timorous  and  Mistrust,  the  further 
go,  the  more  danger  we  meet ;  we  had  but  just  conquered 
Hill  Difficulty,  when,  just  before  us,  we  discovered  two 
IS  in  the  way,  so  we  turned,  and  are  hurrying  back  as 
;  as  possible.  With  that  they  run  down  the  hill. 
i^grim  was  now  himself  greatly  afraid.  He  \>e\)ao\v.^\. 
i  of  the  roll,  but  it  was  gone.      It  would  YiaNe  ^^to.- 
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forted  him  now.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  What  coold  h 
do  without  it  ?  Now  he  remembered  he  had  slept  in  tii 
arbour,  and  must  have  left  his  roll  there.  FaUing  on  hi 
knees,  he  asked  God's  forgiveness  for  that  foolish  deep,  an 
then,  with  great  heaviness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  went  bock  I 
look  for  his  roll. 


ANNIE'S  FIRST  COUNTRY  VISIT. 

"  Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art, 
But  Nature's  works  far  Io\elier.'* 

Annie  was  a  native  of  one  of  England's  most  populous  towns 
which  might,  indeed,  with  more  propriety,  be  termed  a  citj 
from  its  extent,  greatness,  and  commercial  importance.  Befaij 
brought  up  amidst  its  ceaseless  noise  and  confusion,  she  long 
ed  for  the  trip  into  the  country,  which  the  repeated  promise 
of  her  indulgent  father  had  assured  her  of  as  soon  as  he  cooli 
conveniently  undertake  it.  The  spring  passed  away,  an 
still  pressing  business  prevented  him,  even  for  a  few  dayj 
from  relinquishing  the  position  which  he  occupied.  **  Hop 
deferred  maketli  the  heart  sick,"  and  so  Annie  found  it.  fii 
as  often  as  she  was  inclined  to  despondency,  so  often  did  th 
imaginary  delights  of  the  country,  which  she  had,  by  re 
peated  dreams  and  reveries,  assisted  by  the  sweet  landscap 
paintings  which  adorned  her  father  s  walls,  deeply  impresse* 
upon  her  mind,  come  to  her  rescue  and  deliverance. 

At  length  the  happy  period  arrived,  when  the  joyful  tiding 
were  announced,  that  the  day — the  long  wished-for  day  wa 
fixed  upon,  when  Father,  Mother,  and  little  Annie  were  t 
depart  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  a  retreat,  woody,  romantic,  an 
near  the  sea, 
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lie  had  never  as  yet  been  from  home  even  for  one 
and  the  thought,  of  so  long  an  absence  from  it,  and 
t  lengthened  separation  from  her  companions  and  as- 
»,  was  not  miattended  with  a  passing  sigh.  Especially 
e  feel  in  the  prospect  of  being  absent  from  the  Sunday 
That  was  her  delight :  for  Annie,  though  young, 
)gun  to  feel  the  preciousness  of  Jesus,  and  her  youth- 
ections  gathered  around  all  that  savoured  of  Him. 
ould  not  be  expected  that  in  a  child  all  the  christian 
ter  could  unfold  itself,  for  trial  and  experience  are 
i  for  its  full  development,  as  in  Romans  the  fifth  it  is 
ed,  "  That  tribulation  worketh  patience  ;  and  patience, 
ence  ;  and  experience,  hope." — 3-4.  But  in  her,  was 
kably  displayed,  that,  which  frequent  contact  with  a 
nd  selfish  world  tends  so  much  to  weaken  in  older 
ans — christian  love.  Her  feith,  for  want  of  being  tried, 
3ak  :  it  only  went  so  fai*  as  to  appropriate  the  work  of 
.  This,  of  course,  was  salvation.  But  while  her  in- 
in  the  finished  work  of  Jesus,  and  her  possession  of 
essed  Spirit  as  the  result,  were  perceptible  to  others, 
not  so  manifest  to  herself,  and  consequently,  with  all 
ve  for  Christ  and  His,  there  were  questionings  and 
<  within. 

Ma  stage  of  her  christian  experience  it  is  that  we  find 
out  to  be  removed  for  a  while  from  her  christian  sup- 
for  in  reality  her  friends  were  this  to  her,  and  in  re- 
nt was  about  to  learn,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  soul,  or 
I  in  grace,  is  a  question  with  which  the  soul  has  to  do 
rod  alone,  irrespective  of  those  about  us.  Similar  to 
sition  was  that  of  the  Philippian  believers,  who  had,  in 
-ercourse  with,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Apo8t\e,m\Xifi«SJ^\ 
'  profession,  but  being  taken  from  them,  N^e  ft?cA\xvm 
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exhortinpj  them  thus,  *'  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  je  have 
always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  mucl 
more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your  own  »dTation  with  fea 
and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you."— 
That  is,  now  thrown  upon  yourselves  and  the  Lord  alone 
see  that  you  continue  to  **  work  out*'  or  evidence  your  salva 
tion  as  plamly  as  when  I  was  with  you,  counseling  and  ad 
vising  you. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  Annie,  in  expectation  of  th 
starting  hour,  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  her  friends 
and  in  packing  up  her  wardrobe  and  her  books,  "  for, 
thought  she,  **  although  I  shall  be  greatly  delighted  with  th 
change  of  scenery,  I  shall  need  variety.  Besides,  how  d( 
lightful  it  will  be  to  sit  by  the  waterfall,  under  the  foliage  c 
some  luxuriant  tree,  and  read  my  favourite  books,  with  oUiei 
descriptive  of  the  scenes^  by  which  I  may  be  surrounded." 

At  length  the  wished-for  day  came,  and  the  conveyanc 
which  was  to  remove  the  luggage  came,  was  loaded,  and  wa 
soon  on  its  way  to  the  rail-road,  upon  which  it  was  to  b 
borne  to  the  distant  port,  where  it  was  to  be  shipped  fc 
conveyance  to  a  neighbouring  Isle,  in  one  of  the  most  beai 
tiful  spots  of  which  they  were  to  spend  the  vacation  fortnight 

At  length  the  second  conveyance,  which  was  to  carry  th 
family,  rattled  to  the  door.  But  Annie  had  been  some  tim 
waiting,  and  was  now  hurrying  on  the  rest  to  depart.  He 
father,  who  had  been  some  time  giving  orders,  at  last  cam€ 
and  when  all  were  in  the  carriage,  Annie  was  the  first  t 
utter  the  well  known  sentence,  *^  all's  right,"  and  on  the 
went. 

To  be  dmwn  by  horses,  was  to  Annie  a  frequent  an 

pleasant  pastime,  but  to  be  drawn  by  a  steam  engine  upo: 

ojj  iron  road  was  a  very  serious  matt^t  lo  Viet.    ^bL<&.hft 
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vet,  as  yet,  thus  travelled,  and  the  frequent  reports  she 
1  beard  of  accidents  happening  in  connection  witii  it, 
de  her  less  inclined  than  ever  to  be  a  rail-road  passenger. 
But  the  poet  sftva — 

"  Exnmple  strikea  &11  homait  heulB." 

reachii^  tlie  station,  and  beholding  the  numbers  who, 


th  anything  hut  serious  aspects,  were  about  to  avail  tbem- 
Itcs  of  that  mode  of  convejance,  her  fears  forsook  her,  and 
i«,  for  the  iirst  time  in  her  life,  was  soon  seated  in  a  first 
ass  carriage,  upon  one  of  the  most  busy  lines  of  England. 
As  yet  the  train  remained  still,  and  Annie  amused  herself 
J  witnessing  the  huirc  of  the  passengeiB  in  \.\ie\T  KtWA^"}  ' 
f^aces,  and  the  unconcerned  manner  wlii  v(\n.da  \)oa  Y*^' 
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ters  rendered  them  assistance  ;  but  by  and  by  a  deep  tonec 
bell  rang,  and  immediately  the  hissing  noise,  caused  by  th< 
steam  issuing  from  the  safety  valve,  ceased,  and  the  engini 
gave  unmistakeable  signs  of  motion,  sending  forth  noisei 
with  which  our  young  traveller  was  wholly  unacquainted 
This,  in  a  measure,  re-awakened  her  former  fears,  whicl 
were  considerably  heightened  by  the  recollection,  that  th( 
guard  had,  a  few  minutes  before,  locked  the  carriage  door 
Now,  thought  she,  if  an  accident  happen,  we  cannot  escape 

!  But  the  train  once  in  motion,  and  getting  familiar  with  th( 
singular  noises  issuing  from  the  engine,  she  was  once  mor< 
calm  and  collected,  and  began  to  remark  upon  the  object 
they  passed  in  their  rapid  transit,  but  so  quickly  as  to  forbi( 
more  than  a  remark  before  another  object  presented  itseli 
On  and  on  they  went,  and  after  passing  station  after  stadon 
going  through  tunnels  and  under  bridges,  which  really  stai 
tied  her,  tfiey  reached:  the  port,  where  embarking  in  i 
steamer,  they  continued  their  course  to  the  retreat. 

As  the  vessel  steered  on  its  course  down  the  noble  rivei 
she  was  delighted  at  beholding  on  its  banks,  here  a  noble 
man's  mansion,  and  there  a  mouldering  Abbey, — here  i 
country  farm  house,  and  there  the  labourers*  cottages, — an( 
indeed  every  sort  of  rural  scenery.  But  what  struck  he 
most,  was  the  calm  repose  which  seemed  to  reign  over  aU 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  verv  reverse  :  and  now  sh 
would  have  lingered  on  the  views  before  her,  were  she  no 
urged  forward,  not  only  by  the  gallant  steamer,  but  by  a  secrp 
impulse  to  rest  among  such  scenery  as  she  imagined  coul< 
not  but  environ  the  retreat. 

The  river  cleared,  the  sea  presented  itself  to  her  admirin; 
view.    This  was  again  truly  novel  to  Annie.    She  had  befor 

s&en  nothing  but  the  river  or  the  canal,     k^d.  esevi  tlo^ 
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with  all  its  novelty,  the  strikiiig  effect  produced  by  a  first 
gaze  on  the  sea  i^ras,  in  a  measure  lost,  as  the  Island  is  in  so 
close  approximation  to  the  main  land,  that  the  shores  of  each 
are,  at  the  same  time,  discernible.  But  its  deep  blue  rolling 
waters  were  intensely  interesting  to  her,  and  she  repeated, 
with  lively  sensations,  that  verse  of  the  noble  poet : — 

"  Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — ^roU ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  oyer  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown." 

Having  disembarked,  an  open  carriage  was  in  readiness  to 
convey  them  forward.  And  now,  in  reality,  rural  scenery, 
the  very  opposite  of  what  she  had  ever  seen,  began  to 
unfold  itself.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with, 
and  perhaps  peculiar  to,  the  Island  through  which  they  were 
travelling,  that  every  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  entirely 
changes  the  scene,  and  casts  it  into  a  new  form.  The 
almost  perpetual  succession  of  hills  and  dales  which  cover 
it,  creates  such  a  variety  of  breaks  and  openings,  that  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  continually  entertained  with  new  and 
surprising  landscapes  of  Nature's  exquisite  painting.  Here 
the  love  of  novelty  and  variety,  so  natural  to  the  mind  of 
nian,  is  most  highly  gratified,  and  that  by  only  changing 
one's  position.  The  encircling  sea,  the  towering  cliffs,  the 
tangled  forest,  the  heaving  mount,  the  shady  valley,  the 
harren  heath,  the  fniitful  £elds,  and  t\ie  ni[>Tp&a%  %fcteasDi<feX^ 
^  jmss  before  one  with  even  more  effect  tW^  Ba  ''vi  N\BW2a% 
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the  rapid  changes  of  the  dissolving  views.  This  peculiar 
was  soon  recognised  and  duly  appreciated  hj  our  youth 
traveller,  and  with  joy,  dilating  her  countenance,  and  beami 
in  her  eyes,  she  continued  to  remark,  as  they  passed  onwai 
upon  the  lovely  and  striking  scenery  around,  making  i 
quent  reference  to  the  guide-book  she  held  in  her  ha 
for  names  and  particulars.  So  unused  to  country  sigl 
every  one  of  them  she  now  saw  was  interesting  to  her ;  t 
what  the  frequent  traveller  would  overlook,  she  minut 
scanned.  The  hills  which  bound  the  view  at  a  distan 
the  plantations,  with  the  gamekeepers'  cottages  in  the  re 
and  the  stream  flowing  into  the  mill  pond,  were  to  ] 
objects  of  increasing  interest,  and  she  remembered  M 
Hemans'  linos: — 

"  The  cottage  homes  of  England ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  hrooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep. 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there,  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  hird  heneath  their  eaves.** 

Nor  was  hers  the  senseless  interest  of  mere  childhood, 
was  the  intellectual  gaze  of  one  whose  eyes  pierced  dee 
than  the  surface,  and  saw  the  handiwork  of  Him  who  hi 
creation  rise  with  all  its  beauties  by  His  omnipotent  cc 
mand,  and  she  exclaimed  with  Cowper : 

"  O  nature !  whose  elysian  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfections,  at  whose  word  they  rose. 
Next  to  that  power,  who  form'd  thee  and  sustains, 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains." 

J0 
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DROWNING  THE  SQUIRREL. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  one  morning  going  to 
schooJ,  a  ground  squiiTel  ran  into  its  hole  in  the  road  before 
me,  as  they  like  to  dig  holes  in  some  open  place,  where  they 
can  put  out  their  heads  to  see  if  any  danger  is  near.  I 
thought,  now  I  will  have  fiuQ  fun.  As  there  was  a  stream 
of  water  just  at  hand,  I  determined  to  pour  water  into  the 
hole  till  it  would  be  full,  and  force  the  little  animal  up,  so 
that  I  might  kill  it.  I  got  a  trough  from  beside  a  sugar- 
ni^le,  used  for  catching  the  sweet  sap,  and  was  soon  pour- 
ing the  water  in  on  the  poor  squirrel.  I  could  hear  it  strug- 
gling to  get  up,  and  said,  "  Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  I  will  soon 
have  you  out  now," 

Just  then  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me,  **  Well,  my  boy, 
what  have  you  got  in  there  ?  "  I  turned  and  saw  one  of  my 
neighbours,  a  good  old  man  with  long  white  locks,  that  had 
8een  sixty  winters. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "I  have  a  ground-squirrel  in  here,  and 
Ma  going  to  drown  him  out." 

Said  he,  "  Jonathan,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  more  than 
fi%  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  one  day  just  as  you  are,  drown- 
ing a  ground-squirrel ;  and  an  old  man  like  me  came  along 
and  said  to  roe — 

'  You  are  a  little  boy  ;  now,  if  you  were  down  in  a  narrow 
hole  like  that,  and  I  should  come  along  and  pour  water  down 
on  you  to  drown  you,  would  not  you  think  1  was  cruel  ?  God 
made  that  little  squirrel,  and  life  is  sweet  to  it  as  it  is  to  you ; 
and  why  will  you  torture  to  death  a  little  innocent  creature 
that  God  has  made  ? '  " 

^Mbe,  "I have  never  forgotten  that,  and.  lie^et  ^^ 
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never  have  killed  any  harmless  creature  for  fun  since.  Now, 
my  dear  boy,  I  want  you  to  remember  this  while  you  live, 
and  when  tempted  to  kill  any  poor  little  innocent  animal  or 
bird,  think  of  this ;  and  mind,  Grod  don't  allow  us  to  kill  his 
pretty  little  creatures  for  fun." 

More  than  forty  years  have  since  passed,  and  I  never  for- 
got what  the  good  man  said,  nor  have  I  ever  killed  the  least 
animal  for  fun  since.  Now  you  see  it  is  ninety  years  since 
this  advice  was  first  given,  and  it  has  not  lost  its  influence 
yet. — How  many  little  creatures  has  it  saved  from  being  tor- 
tured to  death  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  great 
number,  and  I  believe  my  whole  life  has  been  influenced 
by  it. 

Now,  I  want  all  the  dear  little  boys,  when  they  read  this, 
to  keep  it  in  mind  ;  and  when  they  see  pretty  birds  or  harm- 
less animals  playing  or  hunting  their  food,  n(»t  to  hurt  them. 
Your  heavenly  Father  made  them,  and  he  never  intended 
them  to  be  killed  for  fun.  I  am  sure,  when  the  blessed 
Jesus  was  a  little  boy,  he  would  not  have  killed  such  inno- 
cent creatm-es  for  fun,  and  every  little  boy  should  tiy  to  be  as 
much  like  Jesus  as  he  can.  The  Bible  says,  "  Blessed  are 
the  mercil'ul,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
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SIMPLICITY  IN  TEACHING. 

Teachers  should  never  be  afraid  of  simplicity  in  teaching. 
"  Milk  for  babes  *'  is  an  apostolic  injunction ;  young  children 
will  find  illustrations  for  themselves  in  tlie  commonest  things 
of  life  ;  fiamiliarity  with  such  scholars  need  not  be  avoided. 
A  little  girl,  about  five  years  of  age,  had  been  listening  to 
a  pious  aunt  read  her  the  story  oi  tlie  X8a«\si%  ol  xJoa  ^^or^*^ 
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son  by  Elijah ;  tbe  aunt  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
the  prayer  of  the  prophet  and  the  restoration  of  the  child ; 
the  little  girl  seemed  to  understand  in  her  way  the  value  of 
prayer.  She  said,  "  It  is  better  than  a  pocket-handkerchief 
—it  dries  all  our  tears  away ;  it  makes  us  feel  as  though  we 
had  no  tears." 

This  may  excite  a  smile.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the 
anecdote,  however,  is  this :  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
using  very  familiar  objects  in  illustrating  to  children  what 
we  want  them  to  understand ;  they  will  not  laugh  at  us. 

Young  children,  too,  can  be  logical ;  they  put  two  and 
two  together  sooner  than  we  are  apt  to  give  them  credit  for 
— as  t^us  a  little  boy,  of  between  three  and  four,  addressed 
his  mother : — 

**  Mamma,  isn't  telling  a  story  a  lie  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  isn't  a  fib  a  story  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"  Then  a  fib  is  a  lie." 

This  infant  had  been  thinking :  he  had  been  warned  that 
a  story  was  as  bad  as  a  lie  ;  he  had  heard  it  said  that  some- 
thing was  "  only  a  fib  ;  "  he  had  discovered  that  the  "  only  " 
a  fib  was  not  truth.  He  applied  to  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  his  beloved  mother,  for  assistance ;  he  had  re- 
flected, and  in  his  own  mind  determined  that.afibwasa 
story,  a  story  was  a  lie,  and  therefore  a  fib  was  one  too  ;  his 
mother  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion,  and  doubtless  strength- 
ened him  in  looking  on  a  fib  ever  after  as  a  thing  to  be 
avoided. 

Such  an  instance  should  encourage  us  in  this  way.     Sow 
the  seed — ^it  falls  on  yielding  ground  and  wiW  svc^l  &o^\i, 
and  herea&er  will  spring  up,  bearing  good  and  pxediovx^  Sx\\i\» 
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'*  Out  of  the  mouth*  of  babes  and  sucklings  haat  thou  on 

strength.'* — Psalm  viii  2. 


Gone  to  thy  Jesus  gone !  peaceful  tby  slumbers  are ! 
Now  luiuglmg  'moDgst  Uie  throng  that  Jesus'  presence 
Far  froia  a  world  of  strife — far  from  a  world  of  pain. 
Blest  with  eternal  life,  never  to  die  again. 

Brief  was  tliy  sojourn  here,  soon  was  thy  life  assailed, 
Like  the  young  morning's  tear,  by  morning's  glow  exha 
So  was  thy  life  ou  earth,  hardly  hadst  tliou  been  given, 
Ere  tlie  command  came  forth — **  Mary  ascend  to  heave 

Thou  wast  thy  parents*  joy ;  tlmu  wast  their  only  child 
Their  precious  darling  toy,  o'er  which  they  hung  and  s 
But  ah !  tlie  blow  was  given !  they  saw  that  thou  mus 
And  they  resigned  to  heaven,  what  most  they  loved  bel 

Sweetly  thou  fall'dst  asleep,  upon  thy  motlier's  arm ; 
She  gazed,  but  could  not  weep,  upcm  thy  lifeless  form ; 
For  well  she  knew  tliy  spirit  had  gone  to  Jesus'  breast, 
For  ever  to  inherit.  His  smiles  amongst  the  blest. 

Sadly  we  laid  thee  low,  within  the  silent  grave. 
Near  which  the  vi  lets  grow,  o'er  which  the  roses  wave. 
There  rest,  dear  babe,  and  precious ;  sweet  angels  guard 
And  will,  till  they  to  Jesus  Himself  resign  their  trust. 

*Brading  Cemetery. 
JSTeufpori,  I.  W,  K.'^^ 
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THE  ALTAR  OF  LIBERTY. 

BT  HAltRIET  BEECHER  BTOWE. 

;  following  pretty  story  is  taken  from  ■'  Autographs  for 
idom,"  a  small  volume,  published  by  John  Cassell.  full 
aterest,  as  contaioing  the  utterances  of  thirty-nix  throb- 
;  loving  hearts,  on  the  subject  of  slavety.  We  recom- 
id  our  readers  to  purchase  the  voSume  for  themselves. 
t  Taa  a  brisk,  clear,  metallic  evening ;  the  lon^  drifts  of 
K  blushed  crimson  red  on  their  tops,  atd  lay  in  shades 
Duiple  and  lilac  in  the  bolhwa  ;  and  the  o\A  ^-mXr^  wiA. 
fhed  Omwdlf  along  tbs  jtJoin,  tingling  pEO^Vea'  BBwa, 
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blowing  open  their  cloaks,  pufl&ng  in  the  back  of 
necks,  and  showing  other  immistal^le  indications  tha 
was  getting  up  steam  for  a  real  boistering  night. 

**  Hunu !  how  it  blows  !*'  said  little  Dick  Ward,  fron 
top  of  the  mossy  wood-pile. 

Now  Dick  had  been   sent  to   said  wood-pile,   in 
pany  with  his  little  sister  Gwice,  to  pick  up  chips,  v 
every  body  knows  was  in  the  olden  time  considered  a  w 
some  and  gra(;ious  employment,  and  the  peculiar  duty  c 
rising  generation. 

But  said  Dick,  being  a  boy,  had  mounted  the  wood 
and  erected  there  a  fla^-staff,  on  which  he  was  busily  ' 
a  little  red  pocket-handkerchief,  occasionally  exhorting  C 
"  to  be  sure  and  pick  up  fast." 

"  0  yes,  I  will,"  said  Grace  ;  "  but  you  see  the  chips 
got  ice  on  'em,  and  make  my  hands  so  cold."  • 

"  0 !  don't  stop  to  suck  your  tlmmbs ! — ^who  cares  for 
Pick  away,  I  say,  while  I  set  up  the  flag  of  Liberty." 

So  Grace  picked  away  as  fast  as  she  could,  nothing  d 
ing  but  that  her  cold  thumbs  were  in  some  mysterious  { 
an  offerhig  on  the  slirine  of  Liberty ;  while  soon  the 
handkerchief,  duly  secured,  fluttered  and  snapped  ir 
brisk  evening  wind. 

**  Now  you  must  hurra,  Gracie,  and  throw  up  your  bon 
said  Dicky,  as  he  descended  from  the  pile. 

"  But  won't  it  lodge  down  in  some  place  in  the  "^ 
pile  ?"  suggested  Grace  thoughtfully. 

"  0  never  fear ;  give  it  me,  and  just  holler  now,  G 

*  Hurra  for  Liberty !'  and  well  throw  up  your  bonnet 

my  cap ;  and  well  play,  you  know,  that  we  were  a  ^ 

army,  and  I'm  General  Washington." 

8o  Gmde  gave  up  her  little  red  Yiood,  «sA  \i\a^  « 
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Irifl  cap,  and  up  they  both  went  into  the  air ;  and  the  children 
^uted,  and  the  flag  snapped  and  fluttered,  and  altogether 
they  had  a  merry  time  of  it.  But  then  the  wind — good-for- 
nothing,  roguish  fellow!  made  an  ungenerous  plunge  at 
poor  Gracie's  little  hood,  and  snipped  it  up  in  a  twinkling, 
and  whisked  it  off,  off,  off — ^fluttering  and  bobbing  up  and 
down,  quite  across  a  wide,  waste,  snowy  field,  and  finally 
lodged  it  on  the  top  of  a  tall  strutting  rail,  that  was  leaning 
Toy  independently,  quite  another  way  from  all  the  other 
lails  of  the  fence,    i 

"  Now,  see ;  do  see !"  said  Gracie ;  "  there  goes  my  bon- 
net!    What  will  Aunt  Hitty  say  ?"  and  Gracie  began  to  cry. 

"Don't  cry,  Gracie;  you  offered  it  up  to  Liberty,  you 
know;  it's  glorious  to  give  up  every  thing  for  Liberty." 

"  O  !  but  Aunt  Hitty  won't  think  so." 

"  Well,  don't  cry,  Gracie,  you  foolish  girl !  Do  you  think 
I  can't  get  it  ?  Now,  only  play  that  that  great  rail  was  a 
fort,  and  your  bonnet  was  a  prisoner  on  it,  and  see  how 
quick  111  take  the  fort,  and  get  it !"  and  Dick  shouldered  a 
stick  and  started  off. 

"  What  upon  'arth  keeps  those  children  so  long  ?  I  should 
think  they  were  making  chips !"  said  Aunt  Mehetabel ; 
'*the  fire's  just  argoing  out  under  the  tea-kettle." 

By  this  time  Gmcie  had  lugged  her  heavy  basket  to  the 
tor,  and  was  stamping  the  snow  off  her  little  feet,  which 
*Bre  so  numbed,  that  she  needed  to  stamp  to  be  quite  sure 
I  that  they  were  yet  there. 

"  Gracie,*'  said  Aunt — **  what  upon  'arth !  wipe  your  nose, 
dbdld ;  your  hands  are  frozen.  Where  alive  is  Dick  ?  And 
idiat's  kept  you  out  ail  thia  time?    And  V3\i'Bxe  Ss.  ^ova 
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Poor  Gracie  sidled  up  into  the  warm  comer  where  gvanc 
mamma  was  knitting,  and  began  quietly  rubbing  and  blo¥m[i 
her  fingers,  while  the  tears  silently  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
as  the  fire  made  their  former  ache  intolerable. 

*'  Poor  little  dear !"  said  grandmamma,  taking  her  hand 
in  hers ;  "  Hitty  shan't  scold  you.  Grandmamma  know 
you've  been  a  good  girl ;  the  wind  blew  poor  Gracie's  bonne 
away!" 

"Mother  always  makes  fools  of  Roxy's  children,"  sai 
Aunt,  puffing  zealously  under  the  tea-kettle.  **  There's 
little  maple  sugar  in  that  saucer  up  there,  mother,  if  yo 
will  keep  giving  it  to  her,"  she  said,  still  vigorously  puffii^ 
"  And  now,  Gracie,"  when  after  a  while  the  fire  seemed  i 
tolerable  order,    "  will  you  answer  my  question  ?     Whei 

is  Dick  r 

"  Gone  over  in  the  lot  to  get  my  bonnet." 

"  How  came  your  bonnet  off?     I  tied  it  on  firm  enough, 

"  Dick  wanted  me  to  take  it  off  for  him  to  throw  up  h 
Liberty,"  said  Grace. 

**  Throw  up  for  fiddlestick !  Just  one  of  Dick's  cut-npE 
and  you  were  silly  enough  to  mind  him !" 

"  Why,  he  put  up  a  flag-staff  on  the  wood  pile,  and  a  fla 
to  Liberty,  you  know,  that  papa's  fighting  for,"  said  Grao 
more  confidently,  as  she  saw  her  quiet,  blue- eyed  mothe 
who  had  silently  walked  into  the  room  during  the  conve 
sation. 

Grace's  mother  smiled,  and  said  encouragingly,  ''As 
what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  he  wanted  me  to  throw  up  my  bonnet,  and  he  h 
cap,  and  shout  for  Liberty ;  and  then  the  wind  took  at 
carried  it  off,  and  he  said  I  ought  not  to  be  sorry  if  I  d 
lose  it;  it  was  eai  offering  to  Libetly.'' 
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30  I  did,"  said  Dick,  who  was  standing  as  straight 
I  behind  the  group ;  "  and  I  heard  it  in  one  of 
jtters  to  mother,  that  we  ought  to  offer  up  every 
the  Altar  of  Liberty !  And  so  I  made  an  Altar  of 
pile." 

boy !"  said  his  mother ;  "  always  remember  every 
r  father  writes.  He  has  offered  up  everything  on 
of  Liberty,  true  enough ;  and  I  hope  you,  son,  will 

the  same." 

,  if  I  have  the  hoods  and  caps  to  make,"  said  Aunt 

I   hope  he  won't  offer  them  up  every  week — 

» 

/ell,  Aunt  Hitty,  I've  got  the  hood ;  let  me  alone 
It  flew  clean  over  into  the  Daddy- ward  pastm'e- 
there  stuck  on  the  top  of  the  great  rail ;    and  I 
at  the  rail  was  a  fort,  and  beseiged  it,  and  took  it." 
es,  you're  always  up  to  taking  forts,  and  everything 
nobody  wants  done.     I'll  warrant,  now,  you  left 
pick  up  every  blessed  one  of  them  chips !" 
ng  up  chips  is  girl's  work,"  said  Dicky;    "and 
Is,  and  defending  the  country,  is  men's  work." 
pray,  Mister  Pomp,  how  long  have  you  been  a 
id  Aunt  Hitty. 

a'nt  a  man,  I  soon  shall  be ;  my  head  is  'most  up 
•ther's  shoulder,  and  I  can  Are  off  a  gun  too.  I 
other  day,  when  I  was  up  to  the  store.  Mother, 
u'd  let  me  clean  and  load  the  old  gun ;  so  that,  if 
jh  should  come !" — 

,  if  you  are  so  bi^  and  grand,  just  lift  me  owX.  \5MaX. 
** said  Aunt  Hitty,  "  (or  it's  past  supper-tivme'' 
rung,  and  had  the  table  out  in  a  trice,  vi\\k  «a. 
atter,  and  put  up  the  leaves  with  quite  asi  «a 
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His  mother,  with  the  silent  and  gliding  motion  characte 
of  her,  quietly  took  out  the  table-cloth  and  spread  it, 
began  to  set  the  cups  and  saucers  in  order,  and  to  pi 
the  plates  and  knives,  while  Aunt  Hitty  bustled  ] 
the  tea. 

"  I'llsbe  glad  when  the  war's  over,  for  one  reason," 
she ;  "I'm  pretty  much  tired  of  drinking  sage-tea,  for 
I  know." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Hitty,  how  you  scolded  that  pedlai 
week,  that  brought  along  that  real  tea." 

'*  To  be  sure  I  did  !  S'pose  I'd  be  taking  any  of  hi 
tea,  bought  of  the  British?  Fling  every  tea-cup  u 
face  first!" 

'*  Well,  mother,"  said  Dick ;  "  I  never  exactly  under 
what  it  was  about  the  tea,  and  why  the  Boston  folks  1 
it  overboard." 

"  Because  there  was  an  unlawful  tax  laid  upon  it, 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  lay.  It  was'nt  mu( 
itself ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  a  whole  system  of  opprc 
measures,  designed  to  take  away  our  rights,  and  mal 
slaves  of  a  foreign  power." 

"  Slaves !"  said  Dicky,  straightening  himself  pro 
"  Father  a  slave !" 

"  But  they  would  not  be  slaves !  They  saw  clearly  if 
it  would  all  end,  and  they  would  not  submit  to  it  in  e\ 
little,"  said  the  mother. 

•*  I  would 'nt,  if  I  was  they,"  said  Dicky. 

"  Besides,"  said  his  molier,  drawing  him  towards 

"  it  was'nt  for  themselves  alone  they  did  it.     This  is  a 

country,  and  it  will  be  greater  and  greater;  and  it's 

important  that  it  should  have  free  and  equal  laws,  be* 

j^  will,  bjr-and'bjTf  be  so  great.    Tims  eoxrataq,  \i  \\.  ^  f 
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one,  will  be  a  light  of  the  world — a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that 
cannot  be  hid ;  and  all  the  oppressed  and  distressed  from 
other  countries  shall  come  here  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
freedom.  This,  dear  boy,  is  why  your  father  and  uncles 
have  gone  to  fight,  and  why  they  do  stay  and  fight,  though 
God  knows  what  they  suffer,  and" — .  And  the  large  blue 
eyes  of  the  mother  were  full  of  tears ;  yet  a  strong,  bright 
beam  of  pride  and  exultation  shone  through  those  tears. 

"  There's  been  something  put  on  the  Altar  of  Liberty, 
to-night,  hasn't  there,  Dick  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Dick ;  and  looking  up  to  his  mother, 
he  said,  **  But  mother  what  have  you  put  there  ?" 

"  I  ?"  said  the  mother,  musingly. 

"  Yes,  you,  mother ;  what  have  you  given  to  the  country?" 

"  All  that  I  have,  dears,"  said  she,  laying  her  hands  gently 
on  their  heads, — "  My  husband  and  my  children !" 


-^<C'-»>:><f" 


God  Counts. — A  plate  of  sweet  cakes  was  brought  in  and 
kid  upon  the  table.  Two  children  played  on  the  hearth-rug 
before  the  fire.  **  0,  I  want  one  of  those  cakes,"  cried  the 
Ktde  boy,  jumping  up  as  soon  as  his  mother  went  out,  and 
going  on  tiptoe  toward  the  table.  "  No,  no,"  said  his  sister, 
palling  him  back ;  "  no,  no  ;  you  know  you  must  not  touch." 
"Mother  won't  know  it;  she  didn't  count  them,"  he  cried, 
Aaking  her  off,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand.  "  If  she 
Ain't,  perhaps  God  counted,"  answered  the  sister.  The 
Side  boy's  hand  was  stayed.  Yes,  little  children,  be  sure 
ftat  God  counts ! 

Ohildben,  Remembeb  it. — A  word  once  let  fall,  says  a 
(Suiie^  proverb,  cannot  be  brought  back  by  a  (AimoX.  ^ysA 


i ^^ 


THE   BIBLE ^TBIFLES   NOT   TO   BE   DESPISED 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  even  as  the  motli< 
is  for  the  nourish  raent  of  the  child  ;  and  you  may  i 
believe  that  the  infant  will  grow  without  food,  as  1 
will  grow  in  knowledge  and  grace  without  the  Script 

Read  both  for  instruction  and  for  impression ;  ret 
tively,  and  with  meditation ;  pause  and  ponder  as 
along.  Neglect  not  the  book  of  God  for  the  books  • 
the  latter  may  be  read  as  interpreters,  but  not  as  th 
tutes  for  the  former. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Bible  so  interesting  to  yoi 
as  you  expected  and  wished,  still  go  on,  it  will  grc 
acquaintance. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  keep  up  and  to  deepen  i 
impressions,  as  the  serious  perusal  of  the  Scriptur€ 
are  the  very  element  of  devotion.  Of  two  inquire 
salvation,  he  will  be  most  likely  to  persevere  and  to 
piety,  who  is  most  diligent  in  reading  the  Word  of  G 
not  be  disheartened  by  finding  much  that  you  do  no 
stand,  there  is  much  that  you  can  understand. — J.  A 


^^  ^S^-^  •S^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^>^>^  ^ 
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Trifles  are  not  to  be  despised. — The  nerve  of 
not  so  large  as  the  finest  cambric  needle,  will  soi 
drive  a  strong  man  to  distraction.  A  mosquito  can  i 
elephant  absolutely  mad.  The  coral  rock,  which  c 
navy  to  founder,  is  the  work  of  worms.  The  warr 
withstood  death  in  a  thousand  forms,  may  be  killed  b 
sect.  The  deepest  wretchedness  often  results  from 
jDOtual  continuance  of  petty  pains.  A  chance  look  fro 
w0  love,  often  produces  exquisite  pain  ox  xxxvaJiorj^^ '^ 
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jarhgnrsJ  jrison, 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


**  A  mournful  memorj  io  m;  bosom  sdn, — 

A  recollec^on  of  the  lavel;  Isle, 
'Where,  in  ibe  purple  shRdon  of  tb;  fin, 

Parkliurgi !  uid  gloomj  in  the  snmoier'B  siDili 

Stihds  the  ohild'b  FBiBOir !     An  inUreatin 
To  the  Philuilhraphisl ;  to  whom  is  dear 

The  restme,  from  Ihsii  abject  Bt»ti  and  vile. 
Of  jooibliil  rieiimi  ol  •  imd  cMesr." 
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BUILDINGS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT. 

How  often  it  is  that  the  eye  of  a  stranger  sees  interest  in 
that  which  one  who  lives  near  beholds  with  unconcern.  I 
have  been  struck  with  this,  in  connection  with  the  building 
on  the  other  page.  The  lines  there  quoted  show  with  what 
concern  and  interest  it  was  viewed  by  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sand visitors,  who  yearly  throng  the  "  lovely  Isle." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  hjive  probably  seen  the  gangs 
of  convicts  which  inhabit  the  hulks,  at  the  various  ports  of 
England.  The  "  hulks,"  that  is,  old  dismasted  ships,  laid 
up  as  unfit  for  further  active  service,  to  which  these  convicts 
are  sent,  previous  to  their  being  transported  from  the  coun- 
try. Their  work,  both  on  board  and  on  shore,  consists  of 
every  thing  laborious  and  menial.  They  may  have  also  seen 
the  frowning  walls  of  the  city  prisons,  and  the  dark  precincts 
of  the  castle  fastnesses,  where  men  are  visited  with  various 
sorts  of  punishments.  But  this  establishment  stands  out 
as  being  different  from  them  all,  as  a  reformatory,  or  juvenile 
prison,  as  it  has  been  termed,  from  its  being  the  receptacle 
for  the  younger  class  of  offenders  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, but  not  actually  transported. 

The  establishment  at  Parkhurst  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1838.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Island, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Newport.  It  presents,  altoge- 
ther, an  imposing  appearance  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  buildingE 
being  placed  upon  a  rising  ground,  it  is  visible  for  several 
miles  round.  The  original  building  formed  the  hospital  foi 
the  adjacent  barracks,  and  was  altered  for  occupation  as  a 
prison  in  the  yeax  above  mentioned.    In  1843,  some  exten- 
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sive  additions  were  commenced,  including  a  chapel,  proba- 
tioDEiy  ward,  and  residences  for  the  schoolmasters,  warders, 
and  others,  connected  with  the  prison,  at  the  cost  of  about 
£30,000. 

The  several  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  cement  dressings, 
and  the  portions  appropriated  to  the  prisoners  are  surround- 
ed with  walls  fifteen  feet  high.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
rustic  archwaj  of  Isle  of  Wight  stone.  The  Governor's 
house  is  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  underneath  the 
dock  tower.  The  prison  occupies,  with  the  various  out- 
buildings, about  eighty  acres  of  land. 

The  employment  of  the  prisoners  is  a  very  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Parkhurst  system,  where  the  best  conducted  boys 
are  selected  to  learn  the  trades  of  brickmakers,  bricklayers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  sawyers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
many  other  useful  professions.  They  have  also  a  very  liberal 
education,  in  order  that  they  may,  on  their  liberation,  be 
enabled  to  obtain  an  honest  subsistence. 

NotNvithstanding  such  kind  treatment,  seldom  does  a  year 
pass  but  some  of  them  endeavour  to  make  their  escape, — 
sometimes  from  within  the  walls,  and  at  others  whilst  em- 
ployed on  the  land  adjoining  the  prison.  In  this  they  have 
always  proved  unsuccessful,  for  not  being  able  to  leave  the 
Island,  they  have  only  wandered  about  for  a  night  or  so, 
helping  themselves  to  the  contents  of  any  house  they  could 
enter  without  being  seen,  then  owing  to  their  peculiar  dress, 
"  P.  P."  being  a  very  distinctive  mark  thereon,  they  have 
been  detected  and  returned  to  the  prison.  Now,  a  mihtary 
guard  is  placed  over  them  to  prevent  their  escape. 

It  is  a  melancholy  sight  thus  to  see  about  six  hundred 
yonths  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen,  "biovi^V  xs;:^, 
itms^ife.  In  many  cases,  to  every  species  o£  craa^  «wi  vi^- 
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lany,  thus  so  early  excluded  as  pests  from  the  society 
have  injured,  by  the  laws  which  they  have  brc 
Well  may  the  writer,  whose  words  we  have  already  qu 
continue — 

"  Alas !  what  inmates  may  inhabit  there  ? 

Those  to  whose  infant  days  a  parent's  roof 
In  lieu  of  a  protection,  was  a  snare ; 

Those  from  whose  minds  instruction  held  aloof, 

No  hope,.no  effort  made  in  their  behoof; 
Whose  lips  familiar  were  with  blasphemy 

And  words  obscene  that  mocked  at  all  reproof." 

To  show  with  what  cunning  they  can  perform  their 
of  pilfering,   I   may  mention  the   circumstance   of 
abstracting  from  the  pocket  of  the  Chaplain,  when  in 
act  of  addressing  them,  his  handkerchief,  unnoticed 
unsuspected. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  the  Queen  visited  the  pr 
vnth  her  suite,  and  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleas( 
pardon,  in  person,  two  of  the  prisoners,  one  from 
division  of  the  establishment.  We  will  conclude  our  ren 
on  this  interesting  place  by  finishing  the  quotation  air 
commenced,  and  with  the  writer  fervently  hope 

"  The  saved  are  there,  who  would  have  been  the  lost; 

The  check'd  in  crime,  who  might  have  been  the  doom'd ; 
The  wild  brier  buds,  whose  tangled  path  was  cross'd 

By  nightshade  poison,  trailing  where  they  bloom'd ! 

The  wreck'd,  round  whom  the  threatening  surges  boom'd, 
Borne  in  this  like  boat !  far  from  peril's  stress ; 

The  shelter'd,  o'er  whose  heads  the  thunder  loom'd ; 
Convicts,  (convicted  of  much  helplessness,) 
Exiles  whom  mercy  guides  through  guilt's  dark  wilderness.' 

Near  the  prison  is  the  grand  military  depot,  called  I 
/  Atmt  Banacka,  hegim  in  1798,  on  a  portion,  of  the  fore 
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Parkhurst,  which,  including  the  hospital  and  cemetery,  covers 
about  one  hundred  acres.  It  will  accommodate  from  1500 
to  2000  men.  For  many  years  it  was  unoccupied,  save  only 
by  the  starlings,  who  chattered  from  roof  to  roof  in  their 
undisturbed  domain,  being  preserved  with  much  care  by 
the  then  Baurack  Master;  but  in  the  spring  of  1842  it  was 
again  put  in  requisition  for  the  reception  of  troops.  The 
St.  Helena  regiment  was  lying  here,  into  whose  ranks  many 
of  the  Islandere  enlisted,  previous  to  their  being  sent  to  the 
famous  *'  rock  of  Napoleon,"  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  situation  is  extremely  airy  and  healthy,  and  the  gen- 
eral accommodations  are  almost  perfect.  Soldiers  intended 
for  foreign  service  are  generally  sent  here,  as  a  spot  con- 
venient for  embarkation,  and  being  an  Island,  a  safeguard 
against  desertion. 

With  many  christian  soldiers  lying  here  I  have  had  from 
time  to  time  happy  converse.  There  are,  you  know,  chris- 
tiaD  soldiers  as  well  as  christian  civilians ;  but  they  have 
invariably  mourned  the  hour  when  they  forsook  their  homes, 
and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  pei'suasions,  enlisted, 
many  of  them  to  see  their  parents  no  more.  Dear  readers, 
if  you  wish  to  be  saved  their  distress  of  soul,  and  pangs  of 
guilty  conscience,  never  do  as  they  did — never  enlist. 

A  little  nearer  Newport,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
stands  the  House  of  Industry,  also  built  upon  a  part  of  the 
Forest  of  Parkhurst.  This  is  the  Poor  House  for  the  whole 
of  the  Island,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in 
1770 ;  an  arrangement  which  served  as  the  model  of  that 
portion  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Act  which  directed  the 
unalgamation  of  parishes.  Previous  to  this  the  poor  of  each 
parish  were  kept  within  the  parish  to  which  tiaey  \ie\oT\%<&^. 

Itiss  veiy  large  and  commodious  building,  atv4  OGCvvgv^^, 
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-with  the  ground  adjoining,  eight  or  nine  acres,  inclading  th 
hospital  and  out-houses. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  with  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  frequentl 
to  visit  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  the  inmates  of  th 
house,  and  many  have  been  the  warm  welcomes  we  have  r( 
ceived  from  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  dyin 
within  its  walls  ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  heard,  in  broke 
accents,  the  dying  testimony  to  the  preciousness  of  Jesui 
from  lips  that  had  been  wont  to  speak  that  name  with  ui 
concern. 

One  feels  a  peculiar  sensation  in  visiting  these  receptacle 
of  disease  of  every  kind ;  I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  fin 
visit ;  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  when  the  porter  attend 
ing  opened  a  large  door,  within  which  was  a  screen  to  kee 
all  draught  from  the  room.  We  entered,  and  walking  up  th 
centre  of  the  room,  we  beheld,  separated  but  by  a  small  dij 
tance,  about  twenty  beds  ranged  round  the  room,  mostly  o( 
cupied,  with  here  and  there  the  occupant  seated  thereoi 
Alas !  thought  I,  here  are  the  sad  effects  of  sin  ; — ^here,  th 
fruit  of  the  fall. 

After  the  temporary  excitement,  caused  by  such  an  uni 
sual  sight,  had  subsided,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  one  an 
the  other,  as  opportunity  served,  and  as  helped  of  the  Lor 
so  to  do,  reading  several  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  not  e 
loud  as  to  disturb  £tny  one,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  b 
several  at  a  time.  To  some,  suffering  only  in  their  men 
hers,  we  gave  tracts,  and  others,  in  the  last  stages  of  diseas< 
we  solemnly  reminded  of  their  near  approach  to  etemit; 
and  of  the  unalterable  condition  of  that  state  upon  which  the 
were  about  to  enter,  adding,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Chris 
HJ3  Son,  cJeanseth  from  all  sin."  Alas  I  that  I  should  I 
obliged  to  add,  tb&t  ail  this  was  totaWy  ^bx^%«x^^^\s^  ^k^:^ 
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with  respect  to  whom,  we  were  frequently  met  with  the  reply, 
on  enquiring  for  them,  "  They  are  gone  :  "  ah !  dear  readers, 
gone  where  ?  0  reckon  not  upon  a  death-bed  repentance. 
There  is  no  more  necessary  connection  between  a  death-bed 
and  repentance,  than  there  is  between  a  death-bed  and  har- 
dened impenitency.     "  Now  is  the  accepted  time." 

It  was  within  this  building  that  Legh  Richmond  was  en- 
gaged in  that  interesting  conversation  so  sweetly  narrated 
by  him  in  his  *'  Visit  to  the  Infirmary,"  where  the  happy 
old  man,  who  was  sinking  under  mortification  of  the  leg, 
said  to  him,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  How  are  you  my 
friend  ?  "  ♦*  Very  well,  sir,  very  well,  never  better  in  all  my 
life." 

**  Very  well?"  exclaimed  the  pious  Richmond  in  sm'prise; 
"  I  thought  from  what  I  heard,  you  were  in  much  pain  and 
weakness  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  true,"  replied  the  old  man ;  '*  but  I  am 
▼eiy  well  for  all  that ;  for  God  is  so  good  to  my  soul,  and 
lie  provides  everything  needful  for  my  body  ;  the  people  in 
the  house  are  very  kind,  and  friends  come  to  see  me,  and 
talk  and  pray  with  me  ;  sir,  I  want  for  nothing,  but 'more 
grace  to  praise  the  Lord  for  all  his  goodness  !  " 

Well  may  Legh  Richmond  express  himself  thus  at  the 
close  of  the  conversation.  "  Here  is  a  poor  man  that  is 
▼eiy  rich,  and  a  weak  man  that  is  very  strong."  Many  of  a 
kindred  spirit  have  occupied  these  rooms  since  then. 

Another  building  I  must  mention,  within  the  boundaiy 
of  Newport,  called  the  Grammar  School,  which  is  invested 
with  interest,  not  only  from  its  antiquated  appearance,  but 
also  as  having  been  the  place  chosen  for  the  memorable  con- 
ference between  Charles  I.  and  the  Commiasioiieta  o^^cjvx^.^^ 

ly  the  Parliament  to  meet  Aim  on  the  occosioii  m  \^^t^ .  ^^. 
*i 
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is  situated  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street  leading  to  the 
Oowes  road,  and  a  short  time  since  was  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  apartment  made  celebrated  by  the  conference  is  the 
School-room  of  the  establishment.  It  is  a  large  room,  about 
fifty  feet  long.  In  this  place  the  last  effort  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  to  save  his  crown  and  life  was  artfully  prolonged 
during  the  space  of  two  months  ;  none  of  his  council  being 
permitted  to  attend,  and  although  he  had  alone  to  contend 
with  the  fifteen  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  all 
of  them  men  of  the  greatest  capacity,  "  yet,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, "  no  advantage  was  ever  obtained  over  him."  This 
conference  only  resulted  in,  at  first,  the  king's  being  allowed  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  ultimately,  to  his  being  sent,  first,  to 
Hurst  Castle,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  then  to  the  block, 
where,  uttering  these  words,  "  I  go  from  a  corruptible  to 
an'  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have 
place,"  he  died  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

A  plaster  bust  of  the  ill-fated  monarch  adorns  the  front 
of  this  venerable  pile. 

These,  dear  readers,  are  the  only  buildings  to  which  I  can 
now  draw  your  attention.  There  are  many  more  in  the  Is- 
land, which,  as  opportunities  offer,  I  may  tell  you  about 
Tis  well  to  know  these  things,  but  O !  these  are  but  as  trifles 
compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know,  is 
life  eternal.  May  you  all  know  Him ;  and  may  the 
building  described  in  the  second  verse  of  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  John's  gospel,  be  your  eternal  home. — 

"  Where  happier  flowers  than  Eden's  hloom. 
Nor  sin,  nor  sorrow  know.*' 

Newport,  L  W.                                          A.  Midlanb. 
^ \ 
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ON  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

cold  <>vinter  morning,  I  looked  into  a  milliner's  ebop, 
■re  I  saw  a  hole,  hearty,  and  well-browned  young  fellow 
ie  country,  with  bis  long  cart  wbip,  and  a  lion  ahag 
ilding  up  some  little  matter,  and  taming  it  about  in 
it  fiat.  And  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  ?  A  baby's 
1     A  liUle,  soft,  blue  satin  hood,  with  a  swan's  down 

white  as  the  frill  of  rich  blond  around  the  edge.  By 
i  Stood  a  very  pretty  woman,  holding,  with  no  small 
be  baby,  for  evidently  it  was  the  bnby.  As  one  could 
le  &ct  in  every  glance,  as  they  looked  at  each  other, 

the  little  hood,  and  then  at  the  large,  blue,  uncon- 
;ye,  and  fat,  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  little  one.  It  was 
,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  baby  hke  that 

'  But  really,  Mary,'  said  the  young  oajv, '  \a  wJC  n 
oUsn  veiybjgb?'    Mary  veij  pnidenlV^  eaii  qo\^^%. 
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but  taking  the  hood,  tied  it  on  the  little  head,  and  held  up 
the  baby.  The  man  looked  and  grinned,  and  without  another 
word,  down  went  the  three  dollars  (all  the  last  week's  butter 
came  to),  and  as  they  walked  out  of  the  shop,  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  looked  the  most  delighted  with  the 
bargain.  *  Ah,*  thought  I,  *  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.' 
Ah,  these  children ! — ^little  witches ! — pretty  even  in  all  their 
thoughts  and  absurdities ! — winning  even  in  their  sins  and 
iniquities !  See,  for  example,  yonder  little  fellow  in  a 
naughty  fit ;  he  has  shaken  his  long  curls  over  his  deep  blue 
eyes,  the  fair  brow  is  beut  in  a  frown,  the  rose-leaf  is  pushed 
up  in  infinite  defiance,  and  the  white  shoulder  thrust 
naughtily  forward.  Can  any  but  a  child  look  so  pretty  even 
in  its  naughtiness  ?  Then  comes  the  instant  change ;  flash- 
ing smiles  and  tears — as  the  good  comes  back  all  in  a  rush, 
and  you  are  overwhelmed  with  protestations,  promises,  and 
kisses.  They  are  irresistible,  too,  these  little  ones.  They 
pull  away  the  scholar's  pen  ;  and  tumble  about  his  papers ; 
make  somersets  over  his  books ;  and  what  can  he  do  ?  They 
tear  up  newspapers ;  litter  the  carpets ;  break,  pull,  and 
upset,  and  then  jabber  their  unintelligible  English  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  what  can  you  do  for  yourself?  *  If  I  had  a 
child,'  says  the  precise  man,  *you  should  see!'  He  does 
have  a  child ;  and  his  child  tears  up  his  papers,  tumbles  over 
his  things,  and  pulls  his  nose,  like  all  children ;  and  what 
has  the  precise  man  to  say  for  himself?  Nothing.  He  is 
like  everybody  else :  *  a  little  child  shall  lead  him  !'  Poor 
little  children,  they  bring  and  teach  us  human  beings  more 
good  than  they  get  in  return.  How  often  does  •  the  infant, 
with  its  soft  cheek  and  helpless  hand,  awaken  a  mother  from 
TKftrJdliness  and  egotism  to  a  whole  world  of  new  and  higher 
/beling.     How  often  does  the  motilaeT  xe^a^  tids  by  doing 
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h«r  best  to  wipe  off,  even  before  the  time,  the  dew  and  fresh 
simplicity  of  childhood,  and  make  her  daughter  too  soon  a 
troman  of  the  world,  as  she  has  been.  The  hardened  heart 
of  the  worldly  man  is  touched  by  the  guileless  tones  and 
simple  caresses  of  his  son,  but  he  repays  it  in  time,  by  im- 
parting to  his  boy  all  the  crooked  tricks  and  hard  ways,  and 
eallous  maxims  which  have  undone  himself.  Go  to  the  jail 
— 4he  penitentiary — and  find  there  the  wretched,  most  sullen, 
brutal,  and  hardened.  Then  look  at  your  infant  son,  such 
to  some  mother  was  this  man  That  hard  hand  was  soft  and 
delicate ;  that  rough  voice  was  tender  and  lisping ;  fond  eyes 
followed  as  he  played :  and  he  was  rocked  as  something  holy. 
There  was  a  time  when  his  heart,  soft  and  unknown,  might 
have  been  opened  to  questions  of  his  Maker,  and  been  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  heaven.  But  harsh  hands  seized  it,  and  all 
is  over  with  him  for  ever.  So  of  the  tender,  weeping  child 
— h6  is  made  the  callous,  heartiess  man ;  of  the  sneering 
sceptic — of  the  beautiful  and  modest,  the  shameless  and 
abandoned — and  this  is  what  the  world  does  for  the  little. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  One  stood  upon  the 
earth,  and  little  children  sought  to  draw  near  him.  But 
harsh  Imman  beings  stood  between  him  and  them ;  forbid- 
ding their  approach.  Ah,  has  it  not  always  been  so  ?  Do 
not  even  we,  with  our  hard  and  unsubdued  feeling,  our 
worldly  and  unscriptural  habits  and  maxims,  stand  like  a 
dark  screen  between  our  child  and  it^  Saviour,  and  keep, 
eren  from  the  choice  bud  of  our  heart,  the  radiance  which 
might  unfold  it  for  Paradise  ?  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
mito  me,  and  forbid  them  not,'  is  still  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  but  the  cold  world  still  closes  around  and  forbids. 
When  of  old,  disciples  would  question  tT[ie\t  l^ox^  oi  ^ickft 
}  }ugber  wysteiiea  of  hia  kingdom,  he  took  a  cSoAd.  «sA  ^^"^ 


TOUCHING. 


him  in  the  midst  as  a  sign  of  him  who  would  be  greatest  i 
the  kingdom  of  heayen.  That  gentle  teacher  still  acts  tb 
little  child  in  the  midst  of  iis!  Wouldst  thou  know,  < 
parent,  what  is  that  faith  which  unlocks  heaven  ?  Go  n( 
to  wrangling  polemics,  or  creeds,  or  forms  of  theology,  bt 
draw  to  thy  bosom  thy  little  one,  read  in  that  clear  an 
trusting  eye  the  lesson  of  eternal  life.  Be  only  to  thy  Gro 
as  thy  child  is  to  thee,  and  all  is  done.  Blessed  shalt  tho 
be  indeed — '  a  little  child  shall  lead  thee.' " 


TOUCHING. 

Mb.  S ,  whose  residence  is  next  to  mine,  had  a  son  si 

years  of  age  last  winter,  and  we  a  daughter  of  the  same  ag* 
So  fond  were  the  children  of  each  other  s  society,  that  ti: 
commands  of  the  parents  were  all  that  prevented  them  froi 
being  in  each  other's  company  both  night  and  day.  Aboi 
a  month  since  the  boy  was  attacked  with  the  scarlet  feve 
and  soon  after  died.  The  next  day  1  took  our  **  Fanny  "- 
who  mourned,  and  mourned  deeply,  her  loss — to  see  the  r 
mains  of  her  former  playmate.  I  think  I  never  saw  ment 
agony  so  strongly  depicted  in  one  so  young ;  until,  aft< 
gazing  perhaps  a  minute  at  the  remains,  she  turned  calm' 

to  Mrs.  S ,  and,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  asked  her  if  si 

might  "  pray  for  poor  Willie,"  but  without  waiting  for  answe 
she  kneeled  beside  a  chair,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  ey< 
turned  heavenward,  recited  audibly  the  Lord's  Praye 
There  were  about  a  dozen  persons  present ;  but  not  one  wit 
unmoistened  eyes.  Friend  Clark,  that  child  is  loved;  h\ 
with  all  the  love  her  parents  bear  her,  I  cannot  believe  si 
Z9  loved  on  earth  as  she  is  loved  in  H.eavei[x. 


THE  SHOES  AND  THE  TWO  DOLLARS. 


E  SHOES  AND  THE  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Englishmai],  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
was  pursuing  his  studies  in  Lausanne,  walked  out 
Q  the  environs  of  the  city,  with  professor  Durand, 
.  by  the  name  of  the  "  student's  friend." 
walking  onward  together,  Durand  endeavouring  to 
conversation  to  serious  subjects,  they  saw  a  pair  of 
loes  lying  by  the  road  side,  belonging,  as  they 

to  some  peasant,  labouring  in  an  adjacent  field, 
ung  man  turned  to  the  professor,  with  the  woi'ds, 
play  the  man  a  trick !     We  will  hide  his  shoes,  and 
irselves  behind  the  bushes  yonder,  to  watch  him, 

his  embarmssment,  when  he  finds  that  they  are 

ear  friend,''  replied  the  professor,  "  we  should  never 
selves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  You  are 
and,  therefore,  able  to  procure,  both  for  yourself 
lis  poor  man,  a  far  higher  pleasure.  Place  a  dollar 
jhoe,  and  then  we  will  conceal  ourselves."  The 
beyed,  and  both  withdrew  behind  the  neighbouring 
irough  which  they  could  conveniently  observe  the 
ts  of  the  man,  and  hear  his  exclamations  of  joy  and 
lent. 

asant  had  soon  finished  his  work,  and  now  walked 
1  field  to  the  road  side,  where  he  had  left  his  coat 
loes.  While  he  was  drawing  on  his  coat,  he  slipt 
foot  into  one  of  his  shoes ;  he  felt  something  hard 
tooped  down,  and  found  the  dollar.  Wonder  and 
lent  were  painted  upon  his  face ;  he  \ooVhjA.  «X.  ^'^ 
ned  it  over  and  over,  and  gazed  at  it  ^oixv  «sl'^ 
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again.     He  now  glanced  around  on  every  side,  btit  he  saw 
no  one.     He  then  put  the  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  began  to  I 
draw  on  the  other  shoe ;  but  how  great  was  his  amazement, 
on  finding  a  second  dollar. 

Overcome  by  his  emotions,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  raised 
his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  exclaimed : — "  Oh,  Lord,  my 
God !  it  is  true,  then,  that  thou  dost  not  .forsake  those  wbo 
trust  in  thee.  Thou  knewest  that  my  children  had  no 
bread,  that  my  wife  was  lying  sick,  and  that  I  looked  around 
in  vain  for  help  and  succour.  Oh,  heavenly  Father,  thoa 
hast  sent  me  this  aid,  by  some  benevolent  hand,  that  my 
needs  might  be  relieved.  Oh,  may  my  soul  recognize  thy 
merciful  kindness,  and  may  I  manifest  my  gratitude  to  thee 
for  my  life  long !  But  do  thou,  great  Recompenser  of  aU 
good  deeds,  bless  with  thy  richest  blessings,  the  instrument 
of  thy  benevolence  and  compassion  !" 

The  young  man  stood  silent,  lost  in  deep  emotion,  and 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  "  Well,"  said  Durand,  "  are 
you  not  now  better  pleased  than  you  would  have  been,  if  you 
had  hidden  the  poor  man's  shoes  ?" 

**  Ah  my  excellent  and  dear  professor,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "you  have  taught  me  a  lesson  which  I  shall  nevei 
forget ;  and  I  now  feel  the  true  worth  and  meaning  of  the 
words,  which,  imtil  this  day,  I  have  never  rightly  und^ 
stood.  *To  give  is  better  than  to  receive.*  We  shouU 
never  approach  the  poor,  except  with  the  widi  to  benefit 
them." 

Observe. — It  is  very  fortunate  for  young  people,  "Whei 

they  have  at  their  side  an  upright  friend,  such  as  professoi 

Durand  was  to  the  young  Englishman,  to  warn  them  ftoa 

that  which  is  evil,  and  admonish  them,  on  the  other  hand 

io  that  winch  is  good. .  But  Buppo^,  deidx  x^^<^x^\kQ>i  hads 
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ble  companioTi  with  thee — ^lo !  thy  conscience  wilj,  in 

es,  do  thee  this  service,  if  thou  wilt  but  regard  its 

ind  follow  its  counsel. 

rve. — It  is  a  source  of  true  gratification  and  delight 

hie  to  be  a  helper  and  benefactor  to  the  truly  needy 

fiFering,  especially  when  unseen  and  unobserved ;  and 

►  become  an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  the 

nd  happiness  of  our  fellow-men. 

rve. — Genuine   confidence  in   God,  at   prayer  .and 

will  never  be  put  to  shame.  He  often  appears, 
we  are  prepared,  and  showers  his  bounty  upon  us, 
jctedly.  But  a  heart  that  trusts  in  Him,  is  grateful 
hen  it  has  been  blessed  with  the  divine  aid,  and  does 

like  those  nine  lepers,  who,  when  cleansed  of  their 
,  returned  not  to  give  glory  to  God,  but  forgot  their 
and  physician. 


TALK  TO  VERY  YOUNG  READERS. 

HAVE  EVERYTHING  IN  PLACE. 

be  in  place  yourselves.     This  is  needed  in  order  to 
lings  go  right.     If  one  of  the  little  wheels  of  a  watch 
it  of  place,  the  others  cannot  move  well.     So  if  you 
in  a  proper  place,  things  will  be  in  a  bad  state.    God 
idam  out  of  place  one  time  when  He  visited  the  gar- 
Eden.     He  had  sinned,  and  then  hid  away  among 
es.   God  had  to  call  him  and  say,  "  Where  art  thou  ?" 
a  good  prophet  of  God,  once  got  out  of  place.     A 
woman  said  she  would  kill  him,  and  he  went  oMt  q1 
antrf.      There  was  do  need  of  it,  as  Gofli  '?iwil^\iss:^^ 
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prevented  her  doing  him  any  harm.  He  went  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  on  foot  and  hid  in  a  cave.  God  called  to  him 
and  said,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  He  was  not 
doing  good  there,  and  had  to  go  back  again. 

You  would  be  out  of  place  if  you  should  go  into  the 
orchards  belonging  to  other  men,  and  take  apples  or  fruit 
without  leave.  You  would  be  out  of  place  if  you  should  be  at 
play  or  idling  away  your  time  on  the  Sabbath.  You  would  be 
if  you  should  disobey  your  parents  or  teachers  at  school.  You 
would  also  if  you  should  quarrel  with  your  brothers,  or  sis- 
ters, or  mates.  Also  if  you  should  lie,  or  speak  wicked 
words,  or  use  any  profane  language.  Finally,  if  one  does 
wrong  in  any  way,  that  one  is  out  of  place,  and  things  with 
him  and  about  him  will  go  badly  till  he  gets  in  the  right 
place  again. 

It  is  beautiful  in  a  house  to  see  all  the  furniture  in  its 
place.  So  in  a  store,  how  nice  it  is  to  have  a  place  for  eveiy- 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place.  And  so  it  is  every  where 
else.  This,  orderly  people  like.  But  God  likes  as  well,  yes, 
fax  better,  to  see  men,  women  and  children  in  place. — There 
was  once  a  good  man  named  Gideon ;  God  chose  him,  with 
a  few  men,  to  punish  a  great  many  wicked  people.  All  of 
Gideon's  men  stood  in  their  proper  places,  and  did  just  as 
they  were  told  to  do,  and  they  prospered  in  the  best  manner. 

Now  will  you  try  to  keep  in  your  proper  places  ?  Will  you 
be  good  and  do  nothing  but  what  is  right  ? 

If  you  try  hard,  you  will  do  it.  You  will  find  a  good  way 
in  which  to  live,  and  at  death  God  will  take  you  to  a  good 
place,  which  he  has  fitted  up  for  those  who  have  lived  well. 
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BONYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 


PILQBIU  FINDS   HIS   ROLL. 

IT  was  &st  coming  on,  and  Pilgrim  iieeded  special 
)rt  to  keep  fear  out  of  his  heart.  But  hope  had  left 
and  there  was  darkness  in  his  Bout  when  there  ought 
va  been  light.  How  he  did  chide  himself  for  being  so 
h  as  to  fall  asleep  in  a  place  that  was  erected  only  for  a 

refreshment  of  his  weariness  !  When  he  came  to  the 
[r,  the  verf  sight  of  it  renewed  his  sorrow  and  shame 
lat  idle  sleep  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
ulty,  when  all  his  wakefulness  was  required.     Alas! 

he,  that  I  should   have  to  tread   those  steps  with 
w,  and  thrice  over,  which  I  might  have  totiien.  Xs^ft. ' 
and  with  delight!     OA  that  I  had  iiola\ep\,\     Ci'a.'&fflS. 


BUNTAN   ILLUSTRATED. 
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God  would  have  mercy  on  me.!  And  now  the  fiftj-first 
Psalm  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  cried  out  with  David, 
"  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation ;  and  uphold  me 
with  thy  free  spirit.  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy 
ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee."  But  oh, 
thought  Pilgrim,  without  my  roll  I  shall  never  have  the 
heart  to  speak  to  another  person  as  long  as  I  live.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  that  God  would  have 
mercy  upon  me !  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him ! 
Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward, 
but  I  cannot  perceive  him.  Well  nigh  given  up  to  despair, 
Pilgrim  was  sitting  himself  down  to  weep,  disconsolate  and 
broken-hearted,  when,  as  kind  providence  would  have  it, 
looking  through  his  tears  beneath  the  settle,  there  he  espied 
his  roll,  and  with  what  trembling  eager,  haste  did  he  catch  it 
up  and  secure  it  again  in  his  bosom !  Oh,  who  can  tell  how 
joyful  he  was  when  he  had  gotten  his  roll  again  ?  And  now 
returning  thanks  to  God  for  directing  his  eye  to  the  place 
where  it  lay.  Pilgrim  with  gladness  betook  himself  again  to 
his  journey.  But  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  it 
was  now  growing  dark.  Just  then  he  began  to  think  of  what 
Mistrust  and  Timorous  had  told  him  about  the  lions,  and  he 
said  within  himself,  these  beasts  range  abroad  in  the  night 
for  their  prey,  and  if  they  should  come  this  way  before  I  can 
reach  the  end  of  my  journey,  how  can  I  escape  being  t»m 
to  pieces.  Perhaps  they  are  lurking  behind  that  bush ;  I 
£eincy  there  is  something  frightful  there  ?  However  he  went 
on.  And  as  he  went  troubling  himself  vrith  all  sorts  of 
fears,  there  suddenly  rose  before  him  like  a  dream,  a  veiy 
stately  palace,  close  by  the  highway  side,  which  being  within 
the  walls  of  salvation,  and  directly  where  he  must  pass  by, 
lie  knew  to  belong  to  the  Lwd  of  tiie  >Naj,  or  at  any  rate 


BDNTAN   ILLUSniATED. 

that  the  Pilgrima  would  there  be  welcome.  Now  if  be  could 
only  get  to  that  palace  and  be  Iw^ed  there,  he  would  care 
but  little  for  the  liona.  (He  had  not  seen  them  yet)  But 
IB  he  went  forward  towards  the  narrow  passage  which  led  up 
to  the  g&te,  there  the  lions  were,  sure  enough,  grim  and 
temUe  1     He  was  just  thinhing  of  running  away,  when  the 


porter  cried  out  to  him,  and  told  him  not  to  be  a  coward, 
that  the  lions  were  chained,  and  were  suffered  to  be  there  to 
try  the  faith  of  pilgrims,  if  they  had  any,  and  to  discover  if 
they  had  none.  Pilgrim's  heart  was  greatly  encouraged  at 
this,  but  still  he  went  on  trembling  and  afraid,  and  keeping 
to  the  middle  of  the  path ;  and  thoi^h  he  heard  the  Uons 
roar  on  him,  yetthey  did  him  no  harm.  When  he  got  past 
them,  without  their  laying  hold  on  him,  he  clapped  his 
hands,  and  made  hastf  up  to  the  porter  ab  tW  «'a\.'tKaw>  ^n  ^ 
Hie  Faiaoe  SeaatiM.    Maj  I  lodge  here  to-m^tl  «B;A\Db. 


DEATH. 

So  he  was  told  that  the  Lord  of  the  hill  himself  had  huilt 
this  house  for  the  relief  and  security  of  Pilgrims.  The 
porter  asked  Pilgrim  several  questions,  as,  who  he  was,  where 
he  came  from,  what  was  his  name,  whither  he  was  going, 
and  why  he  came  so  late,  to  all  which  Pilgrim  gave  truthful 
replies,  especially  the  last,  confessing  his  sinful,  sorrowful 
sleep. 

We  leave  Pilgrim  for  a  little,  just  to  say  to  our  readei^, 
that  they  must  not  expect  to  gain  heaven  without  labour. 
And  is  not  heaven  worth  labouring  for  ?  And  is  it  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  say,  "  I  expect  difficulties,  and  I  mean  by 
God's  grace  not  to  be  discouraged  when  I  meet  with  them. 
They  are  the  very  means  which  God  must  use  for  my 
discipline.  And  as  to  the  dangers  in  the  road,  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  them,  is  to  come  right  boldly  up  to  them.  If 
we  stand  afar  off,  and  tremble,  they  will  seem  much  more 
terrible  than  they  are.  If  we  march  right  on,  confiding  in 
Christ,  we  shall  always  find  that  the  lions  are  chained,  and 
can  only  roar  at  us,  and  do  no  harm."  At  all  events  it  is 
better  to  go  forward  ynth  heaven  in  view,  than  to  return  to 
the  City  of  Destruction. 


»<r.'i*c>^ 

Death. — Death,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  witness  it,  and 
more  especially  the  death  of  one  we  love  and  have  long 
associated  vrith,  has  a  stunning,  stupefying  effect  upon  the 
mind ;  we  cannot  immediately  believe,  or  understand^  as  it 
were,  that  the  object  we  so  lately  saw  move,  however  slightly 
— heard  breathe,  however  faintly — is  at  once  silent  and 
motionless  for  ever. — Poole. 

They  never  find  God,  who  seek  him  only  by  reason  and 
speculation, 
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THB  Hindoo's  objections  to  Christianity  stated,  &c. 


THE  HINDOO'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 
BRIEFLY  STATED  AND  ANSWERED. 


Objection,  God  is  without  form,  we  cannot  worship  Him  if 
we  have  nothing  to  look  at.  We  must  have  some  visible 
object  to  direct  the  mind. 

Answer.  It  is  true  that  God  is  without  form ;  that  no 
man  hath  seen  Him,  or  can  see  Him ;  why  then  make  a 
figure  to  represent  God,  when,  as  you  have  just  admitted. 
He  has  no  visible  shape  ?  You  do  nothing  by  this  but  mis- 
lead yourselves ;  many  of  your  images  are  extremely  ugly, 
80  ugly  that  no  imagination  could  conceive  of  uglier  shapes  ; 
others  are  filthily,  and  most  disgustingly  obscene.  Are  you 
80  void  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  reverence  for  your 
Maker,  as  to  suppose  that  a  sight  of  an  image,  or  picture, 
like  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  }our  temples  and 
houses,  can  assist  you  to  worship  a  Holy  God  ?  Many  of 
jou  know  better ;  your  consciences  tell  you  these  images  and 
pictures  do  not  represent  any  being  who  deserves  homage  at 
jour  hand. 

Objection,  We  do  not  regard  the  inferior  deities  we  are 
accustomed  to  worship  as  God  :  we  only  make  the  same  use 
of  them  in  our  worship,  as  we  make  in  our  business  affairs  of 
the  Rajali*s  Prime  Minister.  We  must  first  get  him  on  our 
8ide,  or  we  are  sure  to  be  defeated  in  our  wishes. 

Answer.     If  the  Rajah,  whom  you  wished  to  visit,  had 

proclaimed  his  willingness  for  all  to  approach  him  with  their 

petitions  and  requests  in  person,  you  would  not  think  of 

asking  any  one  to  procure  an  audience  for  you.    TVa.^  \^  ^^ 

fiictin  (^Instance.     You  are  now  actually  m  Go^^  \|t^ 
^v 
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sence  ;  you  will  never  be  more  in  his  presence  than  you  are 
at  this  moment ;  there  is  no  creature  between  you  and  your 
Maker.  Tell  Him  at  once  the  trouble  of  your  spirit.  You 
need  not  travel  to  Benares,  Pooree,  or  Bhudruch,  to  find  God ; 
he  is  near  you  always,  and  will  not  allow  sinners  like  your- 
selves to  stand  as  mediators  between  Him  and  His  suppliant 
creatures.  There  is  a  mediator,  but  it  is  the  Son  of  God. 
Jesus  of  whom  you  have  often  heard.  "  He  is  able  to  save,  to 
the  very  uttermost,  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them." 

Objection,  The  water  of  the  Ganges  runs  northward,  and 
then  southward,  proving  that  it  is  alive,  and  worthy  of  being 
worshipped. 

Answer,  This  notion  is  born  of  your  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. The  water  of  the  Ganges  itself,  no  more  pos- 
sesses the  power  thus  to  flow,  and  then  to  ebb,  than  the  sub- 
stance of  a  mountain  possesses  the  power  to  transport  itsetf 
to  another  part  of  the  world.  Moreover,  many  other  rivers 
besides  the  Ganges  rise  and  fall  in  the  same  manner.  And 
even  in  this  famous  and  grand  river  of  yours,  this  movement 
does  not  obtain  further  than  about  300  miles  from  the  sea. 
At  Nuddea,  and  higher  up  towards  the  mountain  range,  the 
Ganges  only  flows  downwards.  It  is  a  majestic  object,  but  it 
owes  its  existence  to  that  power  which  created  the  ant,  which 
gave  the  Bulbul  his  song,  the  rose  its  fragrance,  and  the  sun 
his  glory.  'Tis  no  more  divine  than  is  the  grass  which  frin- 
ges its  banks.     All  creatures  have  their  being  in  God. 


_  I 

There  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  remembrance  of  having 
done  a  benevolent  action. 

Always  consider  before  you  speak,  and  much  of  sorrow 
J  and  shame  will  be  spared  you. 
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MY  SAVIOUR* 

Who  left  his  shining  throne  on  high» 
That  he  might  suffer,  bleed  and  die, 
To  raise  poor  children  to  the  sky  ? 

My  Sariour ! 

Who  in  a  manger  laid  his  head, — 
A  babe  within  a  humble  shed, 
While  homed  oxen  round  him  fed  ? 

My  Saviour! 

Who  bore  the  taunts  of  cruel  men 
With  meekness  all  his  days — and  wnen 
deviled,  reviling  not  again  ? 

My  Saviour ! 

Who  for  our  sakes  maintained  a  fight, — 
Singly,  with  hell  and  all  its  might, — 
And  Satan's  forces  put  to  flight  ? 

My  Saviour  I 

Who  when  the  world  had  sunk  in  sleep, 
Bent  his  tired  course  to  mountains  steep, 
His  nightly  vigils  there  to  keep  ? 

My  Saviour ! 

Who  in  the  garden  poured  his  soul 

To  heaven — his  sufferings  to  controul, — 

While  gory  drops  adown  him  roll  ? 

My  Saviour ! 

Who  hung  upon  the  cross  and  cried, 

"  'Tis  finished," — bowed  his  head, — died — 

That  justice  might  be  satisfied  ? 

My  Saviour ! 

Who  in  the  grave  Death's  subject  lay 
Until  the  third, — the  appointed  day, — 
Then  burst  its  bands,  and  rose  away  ? 

My  Saviour ! 

Who  intercedes  for  us  above. 

Presents  our  prayers  with  gracious  love, 

And  sends  us  the  ceiestial  dove  ? 

My  SaViOtxt\ 
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And  shall  I  thy  dear  name  deride. 
And  pierce  afresh  thy  wounded  side, 
W;th  cruel  sins,  and  stubborn  pride  T 

My  Saviour ! 

O  guide  me,  Jesus,  lest  I  stray  ; 
Lead  me  in  wisdom's  pleasant  way. 
Safe  to  the  evening  of  life's  day. 

My  Saviour ! 

Then  when  my  pilgrimage  shall  end, 
O  may  I,  while  I  near  thea  bend, 
Hail  thee  Bedeemer,  Brother,  Friend, 

And  Saviour ! 

Kettering,  8.  A.  Lbathbblj 


TOO  OLD  TO  BEND. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  southern  sta 
of  America  had  a  wild,  reckless  son.  He  had  long  pasi 
the  age  when  the  rod  is  deemed  necessary  to  insure  ob( 
ence  ;  but  one  day,  after  some  great  offence,  the  father 
solved  to  whip  him.  The  youth  submitted,  but  after  receiv 
the  chastisement,  quietly  turned  to  the  parent,  and  point 
to  a  tree  near  the  door,  said : — 

"  Father,  I  wish  you  would  bend  that  tree  for  me." 

Surprised,  the  fiither  answered, — 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  do  it  ?  "  said  the  son. 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  You  could  have  done  it  once,  Father, — and  so  it  is  v« 
me  ;  there  was  a  time  when  you  could  bend  me  to  your  w 
jt IS  too  Jate  DOW,'* 
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ANNIES  FIEST  COUNTRY  VISIT. 

"  God  made  Ihe  country  md  nmn  (he  lown; 
What  vonder  theo,  (hat  heulih  nud  virtue,  gifts 
That  CUD  Blooe  mnlie  nneel  Ihe  bitler  diaoglit 
That  life  holds  oul  to  all.  should  luosl  aboand, 
And  least  be  ihreatened  in  die  fields  and  groTes  V 


'EB  a  most  delightful  ride  of  some  miles,  Annie,  with  b 
er  and  mother  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  grounds, 
,he  midst  of  whi  h  stood  the  habilatioD  to  which  tl 
i  travelling      Here  they  all  alighted,  and  leaving  the 
^ejauce  to  go  the  carriage-road  to  the  house,  took  the 
ding  foot-path  which  led  to  the  same  place. 
'he  grounds  were  very  extensive,  and  were  laid  oat  b 
pie,  natural,  and  because  so,  in  a  very  attraiClWe  at^ilfi. 
ss  the  Poet  aajv, 
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"  Great  Nature  scorns  control :  she  will  not  bear 
One  beauty  foreign  to  the  spot  or  soil 
She  gives  us  to  adorn ;  'tis  ours  alone 
To  mend,  not  change y  her  features." 

Little  Annie  now  seemed  in  a  new  world.  No  noise  s 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  gentle  humming  of  the  1 
or  the  louder  buzz  of  the  hornet;  and  the  sea,  wl 
although  at  some  distance,  blended  its  murmurs  with 
general  harmony.  No  commotion  save  that  of  the  count 
multitudes  of  the  gaudy  inhabitants  of  the  air.  No  hi 
or  hurry,  save  the  linnet  or  the  goldfinch  attending  on  tl 
young,  whose  nests  among  the  branches  were  often  visit 
and  even  these  sweet  creatures  seemed  rather  pleased  v 
the  visit  of  the  party  than  otherwise,  and  allowed  their  n 
approach,  which  exceedingly  gratified  Annie,  who  noti 
the  contrast  both  in  appearance,  manner,  and  song  of  th 
lovely  warblers  in  their  own  proper  natural  element  t 
condition,  to  those  confined  within  the  iron  bars  of  a  ca 
and  she  almost  involuntarily  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh  !  who  would  keep  a  little  bird  confined, 
When  cowslip-bells  are  nodding  in  the  wind ; 
When  every  branch  as  witli  *  good  morrow'  rings, 
And  heard  from  tree  to  tree  the  blackbird  sings. 
Ah !  who  would  keep  a  little  bird  confined 
In  his  cold  wiry  prison  ?  — Let  him  fly. 
And  hear  him  sing  *  How  sweet  is  liberty!*" 

All  save  this  was  calm,  serene,  and  placid. 

Frequently  were  the  little  party,  in  following  the  fi 

path,  completely  shaded  by  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees  i 

evergreens  which  overhung  it,  and  as  frequently  did  t 

emerge,  resting  their  eyes  upon  some  new  beauty,  or  u] 

some  before  unnoticed  object. 
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le  Annie  was  now  free  to  confess  that  all  her  ideas 
ing  the  beauty  of  nature  had  fallen  far,  very  far  short 
reality.  She  had  imagined  that  it  was  lovely,  she 
oved  it  to  be  enchanting,  and  she  wondered  at  her 
it  indifference  when  singing  that  beautiful  hymn  of 
Eitts's : — 

"  Nature  with  open  volume  stands 
To  spread  her  Maker's  praise  abroad, 
And  every  labour  of  His  hands 
Shows  something  worthy  of  a  God !" 

1  asked  her  parents  to  join  with  her  in  singing  it 
and  the  sweet  sounds  of  their  united  voices  were  soon 
ibove  all  the  harmony  surrounding  them. 

w  more  steps  brought  them  to  the  "  Retreat," — 
"  Gem  of  seclusion !  treasure  of  the  vale  !** 

trance  was  adorned  by  a  rustic  porch,  festooned  with 
nd  myrtle,  which  had  grown  to  an  extent  unknown 
ie  or  her  parents,  and  called  forth  many  expressions 
rise  and  delight. 

ie,  though  in  no  wise  tired  of  out-door  scenery,  now 
desire  to  inspect  the  apartments  in  which  she  was 

0  take  up  her  residence  and  spend,  if  not  the  most 
lappy,  the  most  novel  fortnight  of  her  life. 

cottage  was   rather  elevated  in  the  front,   yet  so 

1  was  the  surface  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  was 
[,  that  a  large  bank  of  earth  at  the  back  of  it  had  to 
into  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  completion  of  the 
g,  so  that  the  thatched  roof  of  this  part  of  the  cottage 
met  the  ground,  and  afforded  suitable  accomTaft^^^sjrft^ 
evergreens  and  vines  which  adorned  ita  avirfaG^  «5v^ 
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yielded  a  bountiful  produce.  In  the  front  of  it,  larg 
spreading  trees  were  intersected  with  shrubs,  with  here  am 
there,  bespangling  the  lawn,  sweet  patches  of  geraniums 
fuschias,  cloves,  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  planted  so  as  t 
form  various  characters  and  devices,  making  the  lawn  ever 
thing  which  could  be  desired. 

Beyond  the  fence  of  the  garden,  in  the  front,  all  wa 
romantic  and  rugged.  A  hoarse  cataract  murmured  i1 
course  in  the  midst  of  it,  passing  immediately  under 
sweetly  situated  bower,  and  adding  its  tribute  to  the  might 
deep,  which,  through  the  trees,  might  be  seen  at  a  distanc 
throwing  its  surges  upon  the  shore,  and  bearing  upon  i1 
expansive  surface  the  incoming  and  outgoing  treasures  ( 
the  world. 

Annie's  bed-room  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  with  it 
windows  opening  upon  the  lawn.  This  was  by  her,  soon  s( 
in  order.  Her  bible  and  hymn-book  were  placed  upon  th 
little  table  by  her  bed-side ;  as  also  were  the  few  other  booli 
she  had  brought  with  her.  She  also  arranged  her  wan 
robe,  and  unpacked  what  she  had  brought  from  her  ow 
bed-room,  so  that  it  soon  presented,  in  its  internal  arrangi 
ments,  a  mirror  of  her  own.  Every  thing  being  in  orde 
she  knelt  beside  her  cottage  bed  for  the  first  time,  and  wit 
a  thankful  heart  praised  her  heavenly  Fathei*,  through  Jesu 
for  all  His  mercies  vouchsafed  to  her  during  her  joume; 
and  earnestly  besought  grace  to  keep  her  mind  from  bein 
absorbed  upon  earUily  things;  but  that  now  being  free 
from  all  outward  engagements,  she  might  find  her  soul  r 
freshed  by  undisturbed  meditation  upon  His  love. 

She  then  inspected  the  other  rooms.     In  the  study  thei 
was  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  but  as  she  hs 
supplied  herself  with  all  she  judged,  needivii,  v\i<&  \sLerel 
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osity,  just  glanced  at  their  titles  and  withdrew  ; 
ired  that  those  who  selected  the  library  were  not 
loved  the  Saviour,  and  she  ejaculated  a  prayer, 
Qight  not  be  tempted  to  peruse  any  of  them, 
ird  of  the  evils  connected  with  novel  reading. 
I  she  revisit  the  library. 

the  Avriter  may  be  allowed  here  to  remark,  that 
ig,  viz.,  novel  reading,  has  sapped  the  foundation 
md  honesty  in  many,  many  a  youth,  who  have 
ly  and  the  hour,  when  he  or  she  had  fallen  into 
y  temptation.  Never  then  yield  to  this  precursor 
able  ills  !     Never,  never  ! 

now  rang  for  tea,  which,  owing  to  the  confusion 
,  had  been  delayed  very  much  beyond  the  usual 
nie  immediately  prepared  to  meet  her  &ther  and 
the  tea-table,  but  not  until  she  had  plucked  a 
out  of  her  chamber  window,  and  placed  it  in  her 
i'or,"  said  she,  **  every  thing  here  is  natural,  and 
il  flowers  can  possibly  be  endured."  These,  in 
lad  almost  begun  to  dislike,  as  being  such  ex- 
)Oor  substitutes  for  their  fragrant  country-grown 

snts  were  delighted  with  the  altered  appearance 
ttle  treasure.  There  was  a  robustness  and  fresh- 
her,  unknown  before,  so  that  her  cheeks,  from  a 
,  now  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  rose 
irated  her  bosom. 

wing-room  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  first 
le  front  of  the  cottage,  with  glass  folding  doors 
the  lawn,  shaded  by  a  rustic  verandah  running 
length  of  the  building.     It  was  tbieiT  m\etiNl<5ti.  \ 
f  day  to  take  tea  upon  the  lawn,  mtk  uowi^X.  >avsX.\ 
^    A 
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the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  blue  canopy  of  the  hea 
above  them ;  but  this  being  their  first  evening  at  the 
treat,  they  chose  rather  to  tea  within  doors,  that  the  cbi 
in  their  residence  and  circumstances  might  not  be  so  sud 
as  in  the  least  degree  to  affect  them  to  their  hurt. 

The  glass  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  as  they  open€ 
the  west,  they  let  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  I 
little  time  longer  to  shine,  ere  he  set  in  the  distant  oc 
This  was  a  glorious  spectacle !  A  profusion  of  exqu 
colours  adorned  the  sea-bound  horizon,  and  seemed  pa 
the  pathway  of  the  sun  in  his  descending  career,  refle 
more  or  less  upon  the  whole  expanse  of  waters  bene 
Rapt  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  they  sat  gazing 
with  increasing  delight.  At  length  Annie's  father  sa 
his  little  girl  to  repeat  the  favourite  lines  of  Dr.  WattJ 
the  setting  sun,  and  in  thus  expressing  his  wish,  he 
only  anticipated  the  desire  of  his  daughter  to  repeat  tl 
and  she  began, 

"  How  fine  has  the  day  heen,  how  hright  was  the  sun ! 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain ; 
But  now  the  fair  traveller  comes  to  the  west. 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 
And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  such  is  the  Christian ;  his  course  he  begins, 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  while  he  mourns  for  his  sins, 
And  melts  into  tears;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines. 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way. 
But  now  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun  he  looks  richer  in  grace. 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days, 

Ofiising  in  brighter  fliiay.** 
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autiful  figure,"  said  her  mother,  who  had  listened  to 
jghter,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  setting  sun. 
perfect  the  resemblance — all  is  peace,  beauty,  and 
llity — so  let  me  die  !" 

t  mother,"  said  her  daughter ;  "  I  have  been  reading 
irst  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  where  he 
That  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For 
rd  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  Avith  a  shout, 
e  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  : 
e  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  fii'st :  then  we  which  are 
id  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
ads,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we 
with  the  Lord.'  And  I  have  thought  that  if  the 
sun  be  glorious,  how  much  more  glorious  will  be 
ng  *  Sun  of  Righteousness,'  when  He  shall  come  to 
lired  in  his  saints — He,  who  is  the  chiefest  among 
)usand,  and  the  altogether  lovely :  and  if  it  be  sweet 
isleep  in  Jesus,  how  much  more  delightful  it  will  be 
)se  who  will  meet  Him  when  He  comes  without 
asleep ;  and  I  have  also  thought,  would  that  I  were 
mong  that  number !  as  the  beautiful  poem  expresses 
you  lately  taught  me : — 

*  All  bliss  without  a  pang  to  shrond  it! 
All  joy  without  a  pain  to  cloud  it! 
Not  slain,  but  caught  up  as  it  were, 
To  meet  my  Saviour  in  the  air ! 

So  would  I  go ! 
Oh,  how  bright  were  the  realms  of  light 
Bursting  at  once  upon  my  sight' " 

«,"  replied  her  affected  fetber,   "  How  exceedingly 

ful  for  us  all  three,  without  being  severed  b^  ^^fdSC^^ 

aught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  I     But  see  "  \ie  coTi\ktt»ft^, 
\\ 
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after  awhile,  "  the  sun  has  set,  let  us  take  a  walk  throu 
the  shrubhery,  and  retiring  to  rest  earlier  than  usual, : 
being  in  the  country  we  must  conform  to  the  country  cusU 
of  early  retiring  and  early  rising,  we  shall  be  the  bet 
able  to-morrow  to  visit  the  cliffs  and  the  searshore,  whi 
now  would  be  too  much  for  our  already  over  exerted  bodie 
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One  of  the  Female  Scholars  in  our  Sabbath  School,  t 
years  of  age,  was  invited  to  a  party,  last  Christmas :  duri 
the  evening,  cards  were  introduced,  and  the  girl  was  invit 
to  play,  but  instead  of  complying  with  the  invitation  s 
took  up  the  Bible  and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Gospel 
Matthew.  One  of  the  party  asked  her  if  Avhat  she  had  re 
was  true,  and  she  replied,  "  Yes,  it  is  true,  it  is  the  word 
God."  The  cards  were  instantly  thrown  down,  and  won 
have  been  burnt  if  the  master  of  the  house  had  not  interfere 
On  hearing  the  above  from  the  girl's  pious  teacher,  I  to 
occasion  to  ask  the  little  girl  more  particularly  about  t 
circumstance,  and  the  present  state  of  her  own  mind.  S! 
told  me  that  before  she  came  to  the  Sabbath  School,  s 
was  very  careless,  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of  what  \^ 
said  to  her ;  but  now  she  loves  her  friends  dearly,  but  Jes 
a  great  deal  more ;  that  she  loves  her  Sabbath  School,  li 
pious  teacher,  and  her  class  mates,  and  loves  to  read  t 
word  of  God.  She  observed  to  one  of  her  class  mates,  **  Y 
can't  love  Jesus  too  much." 

N n.  A    SuPERINTENDEin 
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le  of  our  readere  have  aeen  the  splendid,  occa- 
aional  residence  of  our  beloved  Queen,  Windsor  Castle.  But 
many  have  nut.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
it,  or  who  know  but  little  concerning  it,  we  will  write  a  brief 
histor)'  and  doBcriptioo.  It  is  distant  twenty-two  miles  w 
from  London.  So  lung  hack  as  the  days  of  the  early  Saxons, 
castle  stood  at  Old  Windsor.  Windleshora  was  then  its 
ame.  William  the  Conquertr  next  built  a  far  better  struc- 
ire  on  the  present  site.  Here  Henry  I.  held  hia  court, 
ind  having  enlarged  the  Castle  with  "  many  fair  buildings," 
kept  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  with  unusual  solemnities  in 
the  year  1110,  In  the  time  of  Stephen  it  was  the  second 
fcrtresa  in  the  kingdom,  and  underwent  several  changes 
mastera  durii^  the  wais  between  the  crowQ  and  fcft  ^bs(«&,\ 
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in  the  turbulent  reigns  of  John  and  Heniy  III.  Edward 
III.  was  born  here,  and  extended  the  structure  on  a  most 
expensive  scale  in  1856.  William  of  Wykeham  was  the 
Architect ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  in  one  year  360  workmen 
were  impressed  to  be  employed  at  the  King's  wages — ^no 
very  Hberal  remuneration  we  may  be  sure,  when  the  archi- 
tect hiniself  had  only  a  shilling  a  day.  This  was  the  last 
prison  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  Charles  I. 

George  III.  dwelt  for  many  years  in  a  whitewashed  house 
at  the  foot  of  his  own  palace,  till  he  was  persuaded  at  length 
to  occupy  the  old  CasUe.  George  IV.,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, commenced  some  extensive  improvements,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  it  was  tho- 
roughly renovated,  and  in  many  portions  rebuilt.  With  this 
brief  notice  of  its  history,  let  us  now  survey  some  of  its  prom- 
inent features. 

The  usual  entrance  is  under  Henry  VIII. 's  gateway, 
leading  to  the  lower  ward,  and  close  to  that  magnificent  speci- 
men of  gothic  architecture,  St.  George's  Chapel.  Though 
this  building  and  its  decorations  are  pre-eminently  beautifol, 
it  is  of  a  perfectly  devotional  character.  The  richly  deco- 
rated roof,  supported  on  clustered  columns,  the  "  storied 
windows,"  the  banners  and  escutcheons  of  knights,  and  the 
massive  floor  of  marble,  all  unite  to  produce  a  striking  and 
impressive  effect.  Edward  IV.  is  buried  here,  beneath  that 
remarkable  specimen  of  elaborate  ingenuity,  the  iron  tomb 
of  Quintin  Matsys,  the  artist-blacksmith  of  Antwerp ;  and 
in  the  opposite  aisle,  under  a  plain  marble  stone,  Henry  VI. 
is  interred.  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  are  entombed  un- 
der the  Choir,  without  any  memorial ;  and  there  is  a  ceno- 
taph, or  empty  tomb,  by  Wyatt,  to  the  memory  of  the  Prin- 
cesa  Charlotte.    At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a  subterraneous 
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mmumcating  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which  is  the 
jontaining,  amongst  others,  the  remains  of  George 
Jueen  Charlotte,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  the 
Tork,  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Princesses  Amelia, 
nd  Charlotte.  The  Round  Tower,  with  the  royal 
oating  from  the  summit,  hence  appears  to  great 
and  twelve  counties  are  within  sight. 
iTE  Apartments  are  unequalled  in  Europe  for 
ce. 

liing  through  the  gothic  porch  at  the  north-west 
le  upper  ward,  we  are  led  by  a  fine  staircase  to 
?JCE  Chamber,  hung  with  tapestry,  and  embel- 

a  painted  ceiling.  The  Presence  Chamber,  or 
is  a  spacious  apartment,  ninety  feet  long,  thirty- 
and  thirty-three  feet  high,  opening  at  the  southern 
5t.  George's  Hall.  The  Vandyke  Room,  com- 
e  collection  of  the  works  of  that  eminent  master, 

in  number.  The  Guard  Chamber  is  very  at- 
dsitors,  and  is  seventy-eight  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
?h.    It  contains  Chantry's  colossal  bust  of  Nelson, 

the  foremast  of  the  Victory.  The  walls  are  de- 
h  arms.  St.  George's  Hall,  with  its  portraits 
f  our  latest  sovereigns,  and  the  Waterloo  Gal- 
rially  presenting  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
mected  with  that  decisive  battle,  are  sure  to  en- 
sitor's  attention.  The  other  apartments  are  en- 
.  numerous  paintings  by  the  most  distinguished 

I  possesses,  perhaps,  the  finest  vista  of  the  kind 
d.     It  is  called  the  Long  Wa^k,  and  extends 
incipal  entrance  of  the  castle  to  Ae  tcyp  cA  %» wsci- 
il/,  called  Snow  Hill,  a  distance  oi  t^^e,  tcSl«?^ 
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There  is  a  splendid  prospect  at  the  end,  affording  a  panora- 
mic view  of  several  memorable  places,  endeared  bj  historical 
associations.  Windsor  Castle  appears  in  all  its  massiTe 
grandeur  beneath  ;  to  the  right  is  the  Thames,  seen  beyond 
Charter  Island,  and  the  little  plain  of  Runnymede,  where 
the  turbulent  barons  extorted  **  Magna  Charta,"  from  King 
John  ;  whilst  £eu:  beyond,  in  the  blue  distance,  are  the  hiOa 
of  Harrow  and  Hampstead.  Here  we  have  an  assemblage 
of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
God's  works  and  man's  works.  The  lasting  and  the  perisbr 
able.  The  residence  of  an  earthly  monarch  :  the  footstoid 
of  the  King  of  kings.  By  and  bye,  earth  shall  fade  inta 
heaven,  the  footstool  be  exchanged  for  the  throne.  The' 
earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  being  dissolved,  we  shall  in-' 
habit  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
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When  George  the  Third  was  repairing  his  palace  atKew, 
one  of  the  workmen  was  particularly  noticed  by  his  Majesty. 
One  Monday  morning  the  King  went  as  usual  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  not  seeing  the  man  in  his  usual 
place,  he  inquired  the  reason  of  his  absence.  He  was  at 
first  answered  evasively  by  the  workmen ;  at  last,  however, 
they  acknowledged  that  having  not  been  able  to  complete  a 
particular  job  on  the  Saturday  night,  they  had  returned  to 
finish  it  on  the  Sunday  morning,  which  this  man  refusing 
to  do,  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  employment.  "  Send 
for  him  back  immediately,"  said  the  King :  "  the  man  who 
refuses  to  do  his  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  the 
man  for  me. " 
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ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME. 

IS  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  month  of  July,  that  our 
band  slowly  wended  their  way  up  the  declivity  of  Snow- 
HiU.  It  was  just  one  of  those  afternoons  that  are  cal- 
ed  to  render  the  most  morose,  cheerful.  The  lark  was 
ring  high  in  the  air,  warbling  forth  the  praises  of  its 
e  Maker ;  the  sim  shone  in  all  his  meridian  splendour ; 
itmosphere  was  filled  with  tiny,  yet  beauteous  insects, 
merry  birds ;  the  ten  thousands  of  flowers  which  be- 
led  the  earth,  enriched  the  air  with  their  grateful  odour ; 
tbe  merry  voices  of  the  farmer  boys,  as  tbey  turned  the 
y  made  hay,  or  shouted  home  the  last  load,  fell  plea- 
y  on  the  ear.  Among  so  much  that  was  pleasant,  and 
trip  to  Grandfiather  Henry's,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
)  bad  l»een  otherwise  than  happy.  And  certainly  our 
r  bore  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  happy  one,  as  our 
y  laughs  and  joyous  shouts  rose  on  the  air,  and  were 
e  away  by  the  fitful  breeze. 

lus  cheerfully  and  merrily  we  were  going  forward,  when 
encountered  on  the  road  a  little  boy,  poorly  clad,  but 
Dulously  clean  and  neat ; — ^for  poverty  is  no  excuse  for 
tiess,  or  slovenliness ; — ^he  had  with  him  a  little  wheel- 
)w,  in  which  he  was  placing  a  bundle  of  sticks,  in  order 
ke  them  home.  He  had  two  or  three  other  bundles  tied 
)ut  these  he  stowed  away  under  the  hedge,  on  the  side 
le  road,  saying,  "  he  would  fetch  them  next  time."  On 
we  all  began  to  laugh  at  him,  telling  him  he  might 
ly  carry  them  all  at  once.  "  O !  no ; "  replied  he,  "  mot£at 
I  shall  do  more  work,  in  less  time,  and  with  \e«a  eiLSi- 
fyr  not  attempting  too  much  at  once,  ani  io\xi%  oi3t3 
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one  thing  at  a  time."  In  our  folly  we  laughed  at  the  ; 
boy  and  his  whimsical  mother,  and  pursued  our  way,  s 
fied  we  were  very  wise. 

On  arriving  at  the  arbour,  we  found  Grandfather  H( 
there ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  the 
man  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  circumstance,  wl 
however,  threatened  to  be  no  easy  task,  as  all  were  anx 
to  be  first  to  speak  ;  after  some  time,  nothwithstanding 
confusion  and  clamour,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  h 
ledge  we  each  wished  him  to  possess.  "0,"  exclaimed 
good  old  man,  "  that  little  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  is  s( 
thing  of  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  dutiful  son  ;  and  I  1 
you  have  learnt  from  him  a  lesson  you  will  never  fo] 
For  my  part,  I  never  hear  little  boys  or  girls,  when  toL 
do  something,  ask  if  there  is  nothing  else  they  can  do  at 
same  time,  and  say  they  would  rather  do  more  at  once  ; 
then  see  them  toiling  beneath  a  load  which  ought  to  be 
ried  at  twice,  while  large  drops  of  sweat  chase  each  o 
down  the  cheeks,  or  a  half-suppressed  groan  escapes 
lips, — without  thinking, — ah!  my  young  friend,  you 
learn  better  by  and  bye  :  you  will  learn  to  do  one  thin^^ 
a  time. 

It  is  one  of  the  prevailing  and  frequent  errors  of  yo 
persons,  to  overrate  their  abilities,  and  to  fancy  themse 
capable  of  performing  more  than  they  really  are  :  they  "v^ 
too,  that  otiers  should  hold  this  high  opinion  of  them ;  h< 
often  arises  the  pernicious  habit  of  doing  too  many  th 
at  a  time — a  habit,  against  which  each  of  my  young  frie: 
I  hope — will  guard.  It  is  a  truthful  maxim,  "  That  w 
ever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ;  "  but  if 
endeavour  to  crowd  one  work  upon  another,  and  do  al 
once,  you  cannot  pay  that  attenticwi  \jo  ea.Qi\i  ^Vdala.  it 
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'ou  destroy  all  punctuality ;  and  acquire  a  slovenly, 
ind  disorderly  habit,  which  wiU,  effectually,  hinder 
ever  performing  anything  well — ^not  to  say  great  or 

could  tell  you  many  stories  of  tradesmen  who  have 
ed  in  business,  of  artisans  who  have  been  reduced 
^  and  distress,  and  of  individuals  who  have  spent 
tudy,  reading,  and  writing,  and  yet  have  lived  and 
68 ; — ^all  owing  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  doing,  or 
tempting,  too  many  things  at  a  time.  On  the  other 
uld  tell  you  of  men,  who,  from  the  depths  of  igno- 
jtchedness,  and  vice,  have  become  leaaned,  noble, 

good — have  been  a  blessing  to  thousands — have 
be  literature  of  the  age  with  their  thoughts — and 

'  burning  and  shining  lights  in  the  world,'  and  at 

with  the  blessings  of  ten  thousands  upon  their 
'he  principle  on  which  these  men  acted  was  one 

time.  If  then,  my  young  friends,  you  would  do 
^reat,  if  you  would  do  anything  well,  follow  their 

and  if  at  any  time  you  attempt  too  much  at  once, 
le  little  boy  and  the  bundle  of  sticks,  and  do  only 
f  at  a  time,'* 


IS  words  are  like  the  oil  which  augments  the  flame 
,  and  intensifies  the  heat. 

remises  are  like  the  sun,  they  shine  as  freely  into 
aan s  cottage  as  the  rich  mans  palace. 

len  have  commonly  more  need  to  be  taught  con- 
than  the  poor. 

s  the  best  means  of  thriving. 
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ANNIE'S  FIRST  COUNTRY  VISIT. 

"  0  grander  &r  than  prondent  fime, 

Wliere  gemos  batli  its  gloiy  shrined ; 
For  hononr,  love  of  good,  or  gain, 

Are  Natare'B  gifts  to  all  mankind ; 
Still  free  as  lair,  with  laviBh  liand, 
Outapread  o'er  ocean,  akj,  and  land." 

What  a  pleasing  picture  a  happy  family  surrounding 
country  break&st  table  presents,  especially  if  it  be  a  &) 
wbo  have  leamt,  that,  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  n 
ever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  1  Cor.  x.  31. 
Such  a  picture  the  breakfast  table  at  the  Retreat  presei 
on  the  morning  of  the  Mpect«d  sea-shore  ramble.  It 
indeed  a  most  enchanting  one — the  pride  of  summer. 

Annie  had  been  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by 
beautiful  lark,  widch,  with  the  dA'nTi,  \ib&  comvunviei 
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^  Strain  above  the  lawn ;  and  not  being  disposed  to 
ler  time  in  bed,  she  had  arisen,  and  had  taken  an 
:ercise  previous  to  meeting  her  father  and  mother  at 
ikfast  table. 

kfast  being  over,  her  &ther  read  the  Ixxv.  Psalm,  be- 
:  "  Unto  thee,  O  God,  do  we  give  thanks,  unto  thee 
live  thanks :  for  that  thy  name  is  near,  thy  won- 
orks  declare."  And  after  imploring  His  protection 
lOut  the  day,  the  party  set  out  on  their  visit  to  the 

distance  to  it  from  the  Retreat  was  studded  with 
fern,  furze  bushes,  heath-broom,  and  heath  flowers  ; 
isses  of  fallen  rock  scattered  about  in  endless  variety, 
■  them  half  hidden  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  others 
tely  mantled  with  verdant  moss.      Numerous  wild 

grew  upon  the  heath-like  soil,  and  many  were  the 
of  the  winged  insects  and  butterflies  which  fluttered 
em. 

they  reached  the  iedge  of  the  cliff",  and  found  them- 
ibout  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  This,  to  Annie, 
d  an  immense  height ;  but  as  the  edge  of  the  cliff"  in 
laces  seemed  as  if  it  would,  ere  long,  help  to  obstruct 
sres  below,  she  did  not  like  to  approach  too  near  it. 
gth  finding  a  place  upon  which  she  might  safely  ven- 
le  crawled  to  it,  and  with  tremulous,  yet  delighted 
J,  she  watched  the  receding  and  returning  billows, 
jhe  started  back,  as  a  wave  with  more  strength  than 
mediate  predecessors,  broke  with  violence  upon  the 
)r  among  the  crags,  causing  the  white  foam  to  fly 
ind  thither.  Occasionally,  also,  she  was  startled  by 
irgulls  and  puffins,  with  other  aquatic  Yyvid^,  \^\aR)a. 
sDjr  came  passing  bjr  her,  flapping  t\ieir  \ou%  mxi^^ 
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as  if  it  were  in  the  fiace  of  an  enemy,  spying  out  their  re- 
treat. 

At  the  call  of  her  parents,  Annie  was  soon  again  by  their 
side,  and  eagerly  watching  for  a  place  which  would  lead  them 
to  the  shore.  Eventually  they  espied  a  sort  of  rustic  stair- 
case, cut  in  the  cliffs  by  tiie  fishermen  whose  nets  and  crab- 
pots  strewed  the  beach  below.  Such  a  descent,  in  such  a 
manner,  was  not  altogether  pleasing,  but  there  being  no  al- 
ternative to  their  embracing  it,  or  not  reaching  the  shore  at 
all,  they  summoned  up  courage,  and  cheering  on  each  other, 
soon  reached  the  beach. 

How  thrilling  the  sensation  one  feels,  when,  for  the  first 
time  straying  upon  the  sea  shore  !  All  is  novel !  All  is 
totally  unlike  whatever  one  saw  before  !  The  towering 
cliffs,  the  heaving  ocean,  the  rocky  strand  and  sea-girt  ho- 
rizon, all,  all  conspire  to  raise  one's  feelings  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  Need  I  say  that  all  our  party  felt  this? 
They  did — and  none  more  so  than  Annie.  From  rock  to 
rock  she  climbed  with  agility  and  delight,  frequently  at  the 
risk  of  a  fall,  and  often  was  she  obliged  to  rest  awhile  to 
take  fix)m  her  «hoes  the  shingle  which  had  collected  in  them. 
She  also  amused  herself  in  "  tempting  the  waves,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  "to  catch  her ;"  going  down  with  them  as  they 
receded,  and  scampering  away  when  they  returned,  thou^ 
sometimes  not  dry  shod. 

The  sea  birds,  which  were  just  previously  below,  were  now 
far  above  ;  and  it  greatly  delighted  her  to  witness  them  so 
swiftly  descend  from  their  rocky  height,  and  after,  for  some 
time,  skimming  the  surface  of  the  deep,  suddenly  plunge 
into  it  for  their  prey,  then  bear  it  to  their  nests,  in  some  in- 
approachahle  part  of  the  cliff,  amidst  the  incessant  clatter  of 
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others,  tliat  in  great  numbers  were  perched  upon  every  pro- 
jecting crag. 

After  collecting  the  finest  specimens  of  shells,  stones, 
imd  sea-weed,  the  party  began  to  climb  the  fisherman's  steps, 
and  casting  many  a  glance  toward  the  scene  of  their  morn- 
ing's enjoyment,  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Retreat,  de- 
lighted with  this  their  first  visit  to  the  shore.  Annie  could 
now  repeat,  with  feelings  of  realized  pleasure,  the  verses  she 
had  committed  to  memory  in  prospect  of  viewing  the  ocean : 

*'  Sublime  is  thy  prospect,  thou  proud  rolling  ocean ! 

Tremendous  or  lovely,  resistless  or  still ; 
I  view  thee,  adoring,  with  hallowed  emotion. 

That  Power  that  can  hush  or  arouse  thee  at  will ! 
Now  soft  is  thy  bosom,  the  orient  is  beaming. 

And  tremulous  breezes  are  waving  thy  breast ; 
On  thy  mirror  the  clouds  and  the  shadows  are  streaming. 

For  morning  the  picture  with  glory  has  drest !" 

At  the  dinner  table,  Annie's  appetite  was  sharpened  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  did  /imple  justice  to  the  viands  which 
were  set  before  her ;  at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  food 
seemed  to  relish  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 

"  I  think  so,  too,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  though  per- 
haps pI'Cbce  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  occupation.  God 
has  stamped  labour  and  activity  with  his  approval,  that  by 
them,  we  may  receive  greater  pleasure  in  our  daily  repasts. 
You  have,  my  child,  been  exerting  yourself  more  than  usual, 
lately,  and  so,  if  ever  you  should  feel  the  want  of  an  appetite 
again,  remember  the  lesson  you  have  this  morning  learnt ; 
and  by  activity  and  exertion  seek  to  regain  that  healthful 
state  of  body,  the  reverse  of  which  is  always  attendant  on 
indolence  and  inexertion." 

IWf  s/ter  day  passed,  which  afiford  no  mcideuX.  fet  ^wsi- 
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ment,  save  that  Annie  grew  increasingly  attached  to  hei 
country  mode  of  living,  and  the  Retreat,  yet  so  regulated 
her  affidrs,  that  she  had  sufficient  time  for  attending  tc 
eveiy  requirement,  without  unduly  infringing  upon  th( 
others. 

The  want  of  Christian  counsellors  she  found  was  ampl] 
compensated  by  the  increased  value  she  was  led  to  set  upoi 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  increased  light  there  was  to  her 
thrown  thereon.  She  fully  realized  what  David  express6( 
with  his  small  portion  of  the  Bible,  when  he  said,  "  Th^ 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."— 
(Psalm  cxix.  105.)  She  also  discovered  a  meaning,  thougl 
perhaps  not  in  its  fulness,  to  the  truth  which  is  unfolded  ii 
the  second  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  at  the  twen 
ty-seventh  verse :  "  But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  receivec 
of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teacl 
you :  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things 
and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you 
ye  shall  abide  in  him."  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  she  fomw 
was  the  great  teacher ;  and  although  Christian  friends,  an( 
those  gifted  in  the  Word  were  to  be  highly  valued,  as  tliem 
selves  gifts  from  Him,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  rested  upon 
Christ,  the  only  resting  place  for  faith,  is  the  only  restinj 
place  for  light  and  instruction  also.  Tins  was  an  importan 
discovery  to  her.  No  marvel  then,  that,  if  she  preferred  on 
thing  more  than  another,  it  was  to  sit  in  the  shady  bowe 
with  her  bible  for  her  companion,  meditating  upon  its  bless 
ed  contents,  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  praj 
ing  for  light  thereon. 

While  thus  engaged  one  beautiful  evening,  the  servan 

brought  her  a  letter,  which  the  post-boy  had  just  left  at  th 

Betreat    Its  exterior  bore  upon  it  many  coloured  marks 
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Ating  the  seyeral  offices  through  which  it  had  passed, 
t  was  found  in  the  hands  of  her  for  whom  it  was  written, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

there  had  ever  been  a  period  since  her  sojourn  at  the 
eat,  when  the  reception  of  a  letter,  especially  from 
)eloved  teacher,  as  this  was,  would  have  been  welcomed, 
s  now.  Pensive  herself,  every  thing  was  in  hannony 
her. 

**  Dyed  by  the  sinking  rays,  the  heavens  assume 
A  brilliant  tint  of  deep  and  rosy  bloom ; 
The  lovely  hectic  of  declining  day, 
Heightening  its  charms,  and  marking  its  decay : 
From  hue  to  hue  the  varying  splendours  fade, 
And  melt  into  a  pale  and  saffron  shade." 

was  the  character  of  the  scenery  by  which  she  was  en- 
;d,  and  she  herself  seemed  to  have  inhaled 

**  A  tinge  of  sadness  from  the  spells  of  eve," 

>  by  long  meditation  upon  the  Word  of  Grod,  her  soul 
)een  brought  into  a  sweet,  settled  peace, — almost  into 
>straction  from  worldly  things ;  and  it  only  required  the 
ery  of  this  letter  to  bring  her  mind  back  again,  and  to 
upon  its  contents  a  ray  of  that  glory,  into  which  her 
had  been  penetrating. 

ter  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  she  opened  and  read  it  as  fol- 
:  "  My  dear  child,  I  feel  it  no  less  a  privilege  than  a  duty 
[dress  you.  You  know  my  love  towards  you,  and  I  re- 
in knowing  that  I  have  your's  in  return :  the  many 
f  hours  we  have  spent  in  sweet  conveise  \jog;ei\5a!et,^\iX& 
^jroDda  doubt    We  axe  now  widely  sepawAjeOi  Vj  «^w:ft 
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from  each  other,  vet  we  know,  even  now,  in  the  language  of 
the  hymn, 

"  There  is  a  spot  where  spirits  blend, 

And  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend ; 
Though  sundered  far,  by  faith  they  meet, 
Around  one  common  mercy  seat.** 

This,  I  trust,  is  our  sweet  experience.  We  also  find  our- 
selves in  far  different  circumstances.  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
my  usual  duties,  while  you,  for  a  while,  are  enjoying  seclu- 
sion and  retirement.  Dear  child,  remember  that  retirement 
has  its  temptations  as  well  as  its  pleasures.  God's  enemy 
and  ours,  can  well  adapt  his  temptations  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  children  of  God,  and  knows,  alas !  too 
well  how  to  succeed.  Manfully  resist  him,  with  the  *  it  is 
written,' — ^the  weapons  with  which  our  blessed  Lord,  you 
know,  resisted  and  overcame  him  in  the  wilderness  tempta- 
tions, as  in  our  late  lesson  we  were  considering.  Again, 
dear  child,  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  doing  good 
to  those  about  you,  whom,  it  may  be,  you  will  never  see 
again.  Remember  this,  and  converse  with  those  you  may 
meet  with  in  your  rambles,  and  never  fear  to  speak  of  Jesus. 
The  Lord  has  often  owned  such  simple  testimony  for  the 
furtherance  of  His  own  glory.  Thus,  while  you  are  re-invigo- 
rating your  frame  and  benefitting  your  health,  you  may  be 
also  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  and  bringing  glory 
to  God.  To-morrow  we  shall  miss,  but  not  forget  you.  Re- 
member us :  and  with  your  dear  parents,  spend  the  day  as 
you  have  been  wont  to  do.  Your  dear  fellow  scholars  desire 
to  be  remembered  to  you  in  much  affection  and  love. 

"  Hoping  soon  to  greet  your  return,  I  am  your  attached 
and  sincere  friend  and  teacher, ." 


THE   EABLY  HOUB. 


THE  EARLY  HOUR. 

be  eyelids  of  the  morning." — Job  xli.  18. 

hou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice."— 
Psalm  Ixy.  8. 


Lovely  does  the  sun  arise, 
And  with  beauty  paints  the  skies ; 
GUds  the  picturesque  landscape  too, — 
Sparkles  in  sweet  drops  of  dew. 

Warned  by  the  glowing  east, 
Philomel  her  strain  Jias  ceased  ; 
And,  around,  the  flowerets  gay, 
Open  to  the  eye  of  day. 

Now,  the  lark  ascends  the  sky. 
Pouring  forth  its  melody : 
Sailing  in  the  ambient  air, 
^&PPy>  ^^PPyi  chorister ! 

Like  the  lark,  I  early,  too, 
Praise  would  bring,  my  praise  how  due : 
Like  the  lark,  I  too,  would  soar, 
Sing  and  praise  for  evermore ! 

Praise  is  meet  from  one  who  knows, 
Christ  has  conquered  all  his  foes  ; 
Praise  is  meet  from  one  who  proves. 
How  the  blessed  Jesus  loves. 

Hark !  the  tinkling  sheep-bell  sounds, 
Coming  from  the  distant  downs ; 
Where  the  woolly  lambkins  play. 
Where  the  sportful  ponies  neigh. 

Nature  smiles  in  sweet  repose. 
And  the  zephyr  gently  blows. 
Bearing  sweets  from  every  flower, — 
How  I  love  the  early  hour  I 

\^ 


BUNYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

PILGRIM  IH  THE  VALLEY  OF  HrUILUTIOH. 

PiLOBiM  is  here  at  the  gate  of  the  House  Beautiful.  The 
porter  does  not  admit  Tiim  at  once,  nor  without  inquiry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  house.  Watchful,  the  porter,  rung 
a  bell,  and  commended  Pilgrim  to  the  questionings  of  a 
grave  and  beautiful  damsel,  called  Discretion.  A  number 
of  questions  were  put  to  him,  and  sincerely  answered  ;  and 
so  much  affectionat«  kindness  and  sympathy  were  manifested 
on  the  part  of  Discretion,  that  Pilgrim  had  nothing  now  to 
fear.  Then  Discretion  called  for  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Cha- 
rity, and  after  a  long  conversation,  they  welcomed  him  into 
the  household  of  Faith.  Then  during  his  delightful  abode 
with  its  inmates,  he  was  entertained,  as  the  Lord  of  tbe 
tfa_yJiad  provided  that  all  pUgiims  aliuauld  be  va  his  house. 


ihe  moat  cordial  hospitality  and  love.    He  waa  instrncted 
much  godl;  conTeisatLon,  and  with  many  edifying  sighte. 


lis  part,  he  entertained  the  household  as  much  as  they  did 
b;  the  account  he  gave  of  bis  own  experience  thus  &r. 
Y  would  have  him  tell  all  that  had  happened  in  his  pil- 
lage,  from  his  first  setting  out,  to  hie  arrival  at  the 
se  Beautiful.  Prudence  asked  him  about  hia  feelings 
(ference  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  the  habits  he 
,  to  live  in,  at  the  Ci^  of  Destruction.  Charity  too  had 
h  to  say,  EUid  to  ask.  How  sweetly  did  they  all  speak 
e  at  the  table,  of  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  h^  grace  and  gloiy, 
t  he  had  done,  and  suffered  for  them,  and  all  his  amaz- 
endless  love  to  poor  pilgrims,  his  tender  care  in  buildii^ 
bouse  for  them ;  and  thus  they  discoursed  even  till  late 
ght,  for  how  could  they  ever  be  wearied  of  siidifi.^«a«i\  N 
Ws  was  M  heavenly  eveaing  for  Pilgrim,  &  aeoscTv  *A 


blessedness  long  to  be  remembered.  Tbey  closed  thei 
of  sacred  converse  with  the  sweetnesa  of  fiunilj  pray 
then  betook  themselTea  to  rest.  Pi^m  was  led  to 
upper  chamber,  whose  window  opened  towards  the  sun 
the  name  of  the  chamber  was  peace,  where  he  slept  til 
of  day,  when  he  awoke  and  aung. 

On  meeting  his  kind  entertainers  in  the  morning,  ] 
was  shown  into  the  study  to  see  the  rarities  of  thi 
The  next  day  he  was  conducted  into  the  annouiy  wl 
saw  all  manner  of  warlike  furniture  which  the  Lord 
way  had  provided  for  pilgrims.  And  the  next  da 
showed  him  from  the  top  of  the  house,  a  far-off  view 
Delectable  Mountains,  Immanuel's  land,  woods,  vin 
fruits,  flowers,  springs,  and  fountains.  After  much  p 
discourse,  as  Pilgrim  was  eager  to  go  on  his  journey,  h 
friends  took  him  again  into  the  armoury,  and  cloth 


hoia  head  to  foot  in  the  armour  of  righteousness,  a: 
Aim  dwnjr  bidding bim  Godspeed. 
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He  had  now  to  go  down  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  and 
Mi  was  hard  and  dangerous  work,  for  the  descent  was  steep. 
And  just  now,  the  foul  fiend  Apollyon,  came  across  his  path 
and  filled  him  with  terror  and  dismay.     Pilgrim  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitated  whether  to  go  back  or  stand  his  ground.    He 
thought  as  he  had  no  armour  for  his  back,  if  he  run  away  the 
foe  would  be  sure  to  follow  and  pierce  him.     So  he  deter- 
mined to  go  forward.     And  Apollyon  met  him  with  his 
dragon  wings,  and  a  disdainful  smile,  and  a  rough  question, 
where  he  came  from,  and  whither  he  was  going.     Pilgrim 
told  him  plainly  that  he  came  from  the  City  of  Destruction, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  Moimt  Zion.     Apollyon  told  him 
be  was  a  reprobate,  and  one  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he 
would  have  him  in  his  service.     Pilgrim  told  him  the  wages 
he  gave  were  such  that  a  man  could  not  live  on,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  serve  him.     Apollyon  promised  better 
pay.    But  Pilgrim  told  him  he  loved  well  his  present  mas- 
ter and  would  not  leave  him.     At  this  Apollyon  was  greatiy 
enraged,  and  laimched  a  flaming  dart  at  Pilgrim's  breast, 
he  caught  it  on  his  shield.     And  now  the  fiery  darts  flew 
quick  and  swift ;  and  woimded  poor  Pilgrim  in  many  places, 
and  he  began  to  grow  weaker  and  wester,  and  was  almost 
spent ;   still  he  wielded  well  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which 
kept  his  enemy  at  bay.    Apollyon  was  anxious  to  get  to  close 
quarters  with  Pilgrim,  as  that  was  the  only  chance  of  victory. 
He  succeeded  in  seizing  him,  and  wrestUng  with  him,  gave 
Pilgrim  a  dreadful  iaJH,  and  his  sword  fell  out  of  his  hand. 
Now,  said  ApoUyon,  I  have  you.     I  am  sure  of  you  now. 
But  as  God  would  have  it,  just  as  Apollyon,  with  his  knee  on 
Pilgrim's  breast,  was  raising  his  arm,  to  strike  a  dart  right 
through  him,  and  make  an  end  of  him,  PUgrim  i»tx^\j(^V^^ 
out  las  hand  and  caught  once  more  his  b^otSl,  «ayvxi%^ 
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"  Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  mine  enemy,"  strack  ApoDytm 
so  powerful  a  blow,  that  he  fell  back  as  one  mortally  womided. 
Pilgrim  sprang  up  as  a  new  man,  and  made  at  him  again. 
And  ApoUyon  finding  he  had  the  worst  of  the  battle  now, 
with  a  hideous  yell,  spread  his  dragon  wings,  and  Pilgrim 
saw  him  no  more, 


THE  HINDOO'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 
BRIEFLY  STATED  AND  ANSWERED. 

Objection,  We  are  the  subjects,  in  this  world,  of  an  un- 
alterable fate :  what  is  written  on  our  forehead  must  take 
place — ^it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  it. 

Answer,  Then  why,  when  you  are  rich,  have  you  recourse 
to  charms  and  medicines.  Or,  when  your  house  is  on  fire, 
why  do  you  try  to  put  it  out  ?  Or  when  a  thief  steals  your 
property,  do  you  not  let  him  keep  it  ?  Suppose  I  were  to 
strike  you  with  a  heavy  club,  and  tell  you  it  was  written  on 
your  forehead  that  you  were  to  be  thus  struck,  would  you  be 
satisfied  ?  The  fact  is,  you  neither  practise  nor  believe  this 
doctrine,  only  just  when  it  suits  you.  But  if  you  believe  it 
in  one  respect,  why  not  in  all  ?  You  are  not  obliged  to  tell 
lies  and  live  unchaste  lives.  God  has  told  you  it  is  not  his 
will  you  should  do  these,  and  he  cannot  write  one  thing  in 
the  Bible  and  another  in  the  book  of  fate. 

Objection.     We  dare  not  leave  our  religious  teachers. 

Answer,  You  would  do  well  before  committing  yomrselvefl 
to  a  "  Teacher,"  whom  under  no  circumstances  you  dare 
leave,  to  ascertain  how  far  he  is  qualified  for  that  office. 
**  The  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind."    Oii<6  wmyietftd  thief 
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lot  become  surety  for  another.    But  what  sort  of  instruc- 

do  you  receive  from  your  gooroo  ?  He  whispers  in  your 

a  senseless    '*  Muntre/'   which  conveys  no  meaning 

:ever  to  your  understanding.      It  has  no  useful  applica- 

to  any  purpose  of  life.      It  is  merely  some  word  which 

are  frequently  to  repeat.     And  when  you  cannot  give 

'  "  teachers"  what  they  require  from  you,  are  they  not 

le  habit  of  getting  into  a  rage,  and  cursing  you  with  all 

r  might  ?      Is  the  man  worthy  the  name  or  office  of  a 

[ious  teacher,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pence,  will  do 

le  can  to  send  your  souls  to  hell  ?    We  know  he  has  not 

power  to  which  he  pretends,  but  he  is  all  the  worse  for 

He  is  not  only  a  cruel  man,  but  a  cheat.     Think  of 

,  and  you  will  cease  to  think  or  care  much  about  a  man 

cares  so  little  about  you,  and  so  much  about  what  you 

give  him. 

objection.  This  is  Kali  Jogi,  in  which  wickedness  neces- 

y  abounds,  we  are  not,  therefore  to  be  blamed. 

mwer.  This  you  say  to  remove  all  responsibility  from 

rselves.     There  has  never  been  an  age  and  never  will 

when  it  will  be  right  and  necessary  to  do  evil.     It  is 

I  the  heart  of  man  is  corrupt,  but  God  will  change  that 

•t,  if  He  is  applied  to  aright.     He  will  give  a  new  heart, 

ght  spirit.     But  He  w3l  never  excuse  men  who  sin 

nst  Him  on  the  ground  of  their  living  in  one  age  rather 

I  another.     Besides,  your  own  practices  are  at  variance 

I  this  notion  of  necessary  evil.     You  worship  idols ;  you 

b  in  the  Ganges ;  you  make  long  pilgrimages ;  you  give 

6  o£Perings  to  temples  and  Brahmins.     Now  if  you  are 

accountable  for  your  conduct,  why  do  all  these  things  ? 

I  are  only  fulfilling  the  law  under  which  you  ax^  ^Vaa^^. 

not  jour  reason  and  jrour  jndgmeni  at  once  "^tOTtfsvKaRft 
^\ 
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against  such  wicked  and  shallow  notions  ?  And  if  your 
reason  and  conscience  condemn  your  practices,  what 
you  not  expect  when  you  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
Dear  Header, — I  have  given  you  a  few  objection! 
Christianity  which  the  Hindoo  is  in  tbe  habit  of  using  v 
he  comes  in  contact  with  a  Missionary.  You  have  reaso 
be  thankful  that  such  abuses  do  not  prevail  in  our  1 
Prize  highly  the  advantages  which  the  possession  and 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  our  beautiful  land  have  secure 
you.  And  do  what  in  you  lies  to  send  that  Bible  to  e 
tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue.  Nothing  refines  and  ele'y 
man  so  surely  as  the  Bible.  Superstition  and  darkness 
from  its  presence.  'Tis  God,  our  Father's  boon  to  his  w 
family.  Let  every  son  and  daughter  have  the  privile^ 
reading  what  that  Father  has  caused  to  be  written  of 
loving  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  his  erring  children. 

A  Mission 

MEMORIALS  OF  PIOUS  YOUTH. 

Ezra  Ramsbottom  died  April  13th,  1653.     He  had 

been  in  the  world  about  seven  years  and  eight  months  ^ 

called  to  take  his  departure  from  it.    When  we  considei 

tender  age  of  this  child,  we  may  truly  regard  him  as  ha 

been  an  extraordinary  youth.     When  the  friends  conne 

with  Bethel  Chapel,  Bradford,  commenced  their  Sab 

School,  (which  was  some  time  during  last  year,)  this  ( 

became  a  Scholar,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  par 

larly  noted  for  a  deportment  of  seriousness  and  dev( 

ness.     He  learned  to  respect  the  Sabbath,  and  to  rever 

Him  who  instituted  it.     He  manifested  strong  attachi 

to  tbe  School,  ani  often  spake  viit\i  ^e\\^\i  ot  tivose 
12 
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were  his  instructors.  During  the  la^t  few  months  he  evi- 
dently thought  much  of  God  and  of  heaven ;  and  very  fre- 
quently proposed  to  his  father  such  questions  as  seemed 
difficult  for  him  to  answer.  On  Good  Friday  last,  there 
was  a  Juvenile  Temperance  Procession  in  Bradford,  of  which 
the  Bethel  Sabbath  School  formed  a  part.  On  the  standard 
belonging  to  the  Bethel  school,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  school,  there  was  an  eye  which  constituted  part 
of  the  design.  That  eye  seems  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  this  youth,  and  he  was  much  affected  with  thoughts  of 
that  great  Being  thus  represented.  In  conversing  with  his 
mother,  he  requested  her  to  procure  him  a  picture  with  an 
eye  on  it.  He  said  that  he  Imew  the  eye  of  God  was  con- 
tinually upon  him  ;  but  he  intimated  that  if  he  had  a  picto- 
rial representation,  he  should  always  have  a  remembrance  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  designer  of  that  standard,  little  thought 
that  he  was  preparing  a  subject  for  reflection  to  the  mind  of 
a  youth,  who,  in  three  weeks  after,  would  be  a  saint  in 
heaven.  On  the  Sabbath  of  April  10th,  after  returning  from 
the  school,  he  imfolded  a  paper,  in  which  were  contained  his 
tickets  and  reward  books  which  he  had  received  :  after  care- 
fully examining  them,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  should  pre- 
serve them ;  and  if  he  lived  to  become  a  man  and  a  teacher, 
he  would  seek  to  stimulate  and  encourage  others  by  shewing 
them  what  he  had  received  from  the  teachers  of  Bethel 
school.  The  next  day,  which  was  Monday,  he  complained 
of  a  pain  in  his  legs.  His  complaint  did  not  attract  much 
notice,  for  it  wsis  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  pain 
proceeded  from  any  serious  cause.  In  conversing  with  his 
mother,  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  "  bwt"  mftiV'fe,  ''''\ 
lo?e  CSuTst  better. "    On  Tuesday  morning,  ailex  \i\^  Taa'Ocifc^ 
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had  risen  &om  her  hed,  she  was  surprised  to  hear  her  little 
son  singing  with  a  firm  voice,  that  heautiful  verse : — 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes.** 

She  listened,  and  he  again  commenced  with — 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain." 

During  the  day  he  seemed  unwell.     In  the  evening  he  re- 
ferred to  the  sermon  which  had  been  deUvered  in  the  chapel 
on  the  previous  Sabbath  evening.     The  subject  of  discourse 
that  evening  comprehended,  "  The  great  multitude  in  heaven 
standing  before  the  throne,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands."  He  told  his  mother,  that  the  minister 
said,  there  would  be  no  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  death,  in  heaven; 
and  he  would  like  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven,  for  there  Qoi 
would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  his  eyes.     On  Wednesday 
morning  he  requested  his  mother  to  make  him  a  nice  cup  of 
tea.     His  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  having  taken  a 
cup  of  tea,  he  looked  very  earnestly  at  his  mother.     She 
called  him  by  name :  he  said,  "  0  mother,  I  am  going." 
His  mother,  observing  something  peculiar  in  his  appearance, 
laid  him  on  the  heardi  rug  while  she  procured  assistance ; 
and  immediately  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished ;    the 
union  was  severed ;    the  spirit  had  fled ;   and  all  that  re- 
mained was  the  lifeless  body.     On  Sabbath  evening,  April 
24th,  I  improved  his  death  to  a  laige  congregation,  from  II. 
Kings,  iv-26.  "  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  And  she  answered, 
Jltia  well, "    I  hope  good  was  done.  Johk  Sole. 
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THE  FAIRY  RING. 

On  and  on  wandered  little  Anna  through  the  husy  streets, 
e  looked  at  everybody,  but  nobody  looked  at  the  barefooted 
lid.  Some  even  josded  her  out  of  the  way ;  and  one  great 
le  boy,  with  a  basket,  almost  knocked  her  down.  "  No  I 
lo  not  feel  hungry,"  said  little  Anna  to  herself;  "  1  shall 
it  till  to-morrow.  0,  if  I  were  but  old  enough  to  work !  " 
i  she  clasped  her  hands  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  not 
e  to  beg.  I  wonder  if  it  is  wrong.  My  mother  told  me 
t  to  st^,  but  she  never  told  me  not  to  beg.  Oh,  no  1  it 
•ely  cannot  be  wrong.  My  mother  taught  me  to  beg  from 
d.  If  a  poor  little  child  ought  to  beg  from  the  Great 
d,  can  it  be  a  sin  to  beg  from  the  people  in  the  street !  " 

At  this  moment  an  old  gentleman  passed  by.  He  had 
ig  white  hair,  and  a  pale,  mild  countenance,  and  he  leant 
om  a  gold-headed  staff.  He  looked  so  kind  and  so  good, 
it  little  Anna  stopped,  and  gazed  up  in  his  face.  "  What  is 
my  child  ?  "  said  Uie  old  gentleman  in  a  soft  voice.  But, 
le  Anna  could  not  hold  out  her  hand,  to  beg  for  the  first 
)e,  so,  she  only  smiled  sadly,  and  passed  on.  "  No !  " 
i  she,  '*  I  do  not  think  I  am  hungry.  I  will  wait  till 
morrow." 

3n  and  on  went  little  Anna,  till  she  met  a  party  of  boys 

0  were  eating  nice  cakes  and  apples.  "  I  cannot  eat  any 
re,"  said  one  of  them.  "  Here,  Hector,  here !  "  cried  he 
i  great  dog  which  came  waddling  after  them.   Anna  made 

1  hurried  step  forward,  and  then  stood  abashed.     By  this 

e  the  &t  dog  had  almost  devoured  the  cake,  audi  \!lii<&  ^^laxsi' 

ed  haps  were  gone  on  their  way.     "No  I  1  MXi  "HC^V.  «» 
ifc 
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very  hungry,"  said  little  Anna  ;  '*  I  shall  wait  till  to-morrow;" 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

And  now,  little  Anna  had  passed  through  the  town,  and 
come  to  a  large  common,  where  sheep  were  feeding.  Women, 
who  had  been  bleaching  their  linen,  were  singing  menily  as 
they  gathered  it  up  to  carry  home.  Some  laughing  school- 
boys were  flying  a  kite,  Little  Anna  stood,  and  watched  it, 
too,  as  it  flew  high,  high  up,  in  the  pleasant  evening  air. 

Two  pretty  little  girls  were  gathering  wild  flowers.  One 
said  to  the  other,  *'  Look  sister  !  how  beautiful  this  is,  and 
how  sweet  it  smells  !"  **  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  we  shall 
ask  dear  mamma  the  name  of  it,  when  we  get  home." 

Little  Anna  looked  at  the  two  children,  and  she  saw  they 
were  nicely  dressed,  and  gay,  and  happy  ;  they  had  bright 
eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  glossy  curls,  *'  just,"  little  Anna 
thought,  "  like  the  pretty  wax  dolls  in  the  toy-shop  window.'' 
Then  she  looked  down  at  her  own  bare,  little  feet,  and  her 
own  faded  short,  cotton  frock  ;  and  as  she,  too,  gathered  and 
smelt  the  wild  flowers,  she  said  to  herself,  "  Oh  !  how  good 
is  the  great  God,  who  bids  them  grow  here  on  the  common, 
even  for  poor  little  things  like  me." 

Look  here,  nurse  !"  cried  one  of  the  children,  "  What  is 
this  stmnge  mark  on  the  grass  ?  It  is  round,  quite  round ! 
like  a  great  large  ring  ?"  "And  so  it  is  a  ring.  Miss  !  That 
is  a  FaiiT  Ring  to  be  sure  !  Then  Anna  heard  the  maid  tell 
the  wondering  sisters  how  the  good  folk,  called  fairies,  about 
whom  they  had  read  in  so  many  story-books,  came  there,  at 
night,  when  all  the  people  were  away,  and  when  they  were 
asleep  in  their  snug,  little  white  beds ;  and  how  they  sang, 
and  danced,  and  made  merry  in  the  Ring,  which  could  hold 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands'  of  them,  they  were  so  small ;  and 
iow,  when  daylight  came  in,  l\iey  eiX  ^e.^  %w^^  back  to 
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Fairyland,  on  their  bright,  little,  butterfly  wings.  Nurse 
then  took  each  of  the  girls  by  the  hand,  and  promised  to  tell 
them  more  about  the  tairies,  as  they  walked  home  to  supper. 

Little  Anna  sat  down  on  the  common,  and  thought  long 
about  the  Faiiy  Ring,  *'  My  mother,"  said  Anna  to  herself, 
"my  mother  never  told  me  about  the  faiiies,  but  she  often 
told  me  about  the  angels.  I  wonder  if  angels  and  fairies  are 
both  the  same."  After  Anna  had  reasoned  for  some  time, 
she  looked  up,  the  two  little  sisters  and  their  nurse  were  out 
of  sight ;  the  women,  with  their  baskets  of  linen,  had  gone 
away ;  the  schoolboys  were  rolling  up  the  string  of  their  kite, 
and  preparing  to  depart ;  and  the  sheep  and  lambs  were 
bleating  softly,  as  they  went  up  the  hill  to  rest  for  the  night. 
"  The  good  folk  will  soon  come,  now !  "  thought  Anna. 
Then  she  looked  all  around,  and  listened  for  the  rusthng  of 
their  butterfly  wings ;  but  she  heard  only  the  solemn  tolling 
of  the  evening  bell,  and  the  noises  in  the  streets,  far  away. 
She  looked  up  through  the  calm,  blue,  twilight  sky.  The 
moon  was  rising  above  the  church' tower,  and  the  stars  were 
gleaming  forth,  one  after  another,  in  the  increasing  darkness. 
"  I  daresay  they  will  come  down  from  heaven,"  thought 
little  Anna ;  "  I  shall  sing  the  hymn,  and  say  the  prayer  my 
mother  taught  me  ;  and  then  I  shall  sit  down  beside  the 
Ring.  Perhaps  my  mother  may  come  along  with  them,  or 
they  may  bring  me  a  message  from  her." 

"  So  Anna  sung  the  hymn,  and  said  the  prayer  her  mo- 
ther taught  her,  and  sat  down  to  watch  in  the  Ring.  Darker 
and  darker  grew  the  blue  evening  sky.  Brighter  and  brighter 
shone  out  the  stars.  More  and  more  still  grew  all  around, 
until  the  great  city  itself  seemed  hushed  in  deep  repose. 
The  cool  night  wind  swept  over  the  common,  aaii^iXXXfe  Kxvxis^., 
iha  motherJess  child,  fell  fast  asleep. 
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Then,  Anna  dreamt  a  dream.  She  dreamt  that  one  of 
the  bright  stars,  above  the  common,  came  sailing  gentij 
down,  until  it  hung  just  over  her.  She  heard  silvery  voices 
in  the  star,  that  said  to  one  another,  "  Let  us  keep  watch 
over  little  Anna !"  She  felt  a  soft  heat  on  her  fece,  and 
saw  a  gentle  light  shed  all  around ;  and  she  heard  the  silvery 
voices  singing  in  low  tones.  And  Anna  dreamt  that  she 
sang  too,  because  it  was  the  hymn  her  mother  taught  her. 

ITien,  three  little  angels,  on  their  way  back  to  heaven, 
from  an  errand  of  love,  stopped,  and  looked  at  Anna.  (Now 
I  myself  think  that  this  was  perhaps  more  than  a  dream.) 
"  The  good  folk  have  come  now,"  thought  little  Anna ;  for 
she  heard  the  rustling  of  their  golden  wings,  and  saw  their 
bright  faces,  as  they  beckoned  and  smiled  to  one  another. 
"  Let  us  stay  all  night,  and  take  care  of  Anna !"  said  the 
angels.  So,  one  stood  at  her  head,  and  another  at  her  feet 
and  the  third  beside  her ;  and  they  spread  out  their  bahny 
wings,  and  played  sweetly  on  their  golden  harps,  and  sang, 
in  soft  voices,  the  hymn  that  Anna's  mother  taught  her. 

Then  Anna  dreamt  that  she  looked  up  towards  the  bri^t 
full  moon,  that  was  shining  just  above  the  church  tower, 
and  she  saw  a  long  ray  of  light  that  came  slowly  down  till  it 
stretched  to  her  own  little  feet.  Broader  and  broader  grew 
the  ray  of  moonlight,  till  it  looked  hke  a  road  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Then  Anna  saw  a  beauteous  figure,  in  snow- 
white  raiment,  gliding  gently  down.  And  as  it  drew  near 
and  nearer,  Anna's  heart  beat  fast  with  joy,  for,  oh !  she 
knew  it  was  her  mother,  who  was  gazing  on  her  with  a  sweet 
and  holy  smile.  Then  the  bright  figure  bent  over  the 
guardian  angels,  and  kissed  little  Anna  on  the  cheek.  And 
aa  Anna's  ^sainted  mother  glided  back  again  to  heaven,  along 
the  moonlight  road,  the  silvery  voieea  m  \5[i^  ^Xai,^<8k  «SkS^ 
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)ir  balmy  wings,  and  little  Anna  dreaming  on  the 
,  all  sang  the  hymn  that  the  good  mother  had  taught 

noming  sun  was  shining  high  in  the  heavens.     The 
g  loud  and  clear  on  the  common  ;  and  in  the  streets 
Treat  city,  the  boys  were  whistling,  as  they  opened 
shop  windows, 
d  lady,  who  was  on  her  way  there  with  her  daughter 

visit,  sent  her  carriage  on  by  the  road,  and  crossed 
mon  on  foot,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
:,  and  the  perfume  of  the  dewy  flowers.  As  they 
along,  talking  cheerfully  together,  they  saw  little 
ill  lying  fast  asleep.  The  dew-drops  shone  thick 
:ht  on  her  bare  feet  and  flaxen  hair.  A  sweet  smile 
,bout  her  little  mouth,  and  as  they  stood  and  watched 
I  surprise,  a  deep  flash  of  joy  passed  over  her  pale, 
ek.  She  spoke  some  words  of  rapture,  which  they 
)t  hear,  and  then,  stretching  her  little  arms  up  to- 
le  sunny  sky,  little  Anna  awoke, 
ere  is  your  home,  little  girl?"  said  the  good  lady 

"  In  the  Fairy  Ring,  madam  !"  answered  Anna, 
p  and  rubbing  her  eyes  The  lady  looked  perplexed, 
,  "  Are  you  not  very  cold,  my  child  ?"  **  Cold  !  oh, 
3old,  madam !  The  bright  star  came  down  to  keep 
Q,  and  the  Fairy  angels  shaded  me  with  their  wings." 
idles  looked  more  and  more  surprised,  (I  almost  be- 
y  thought  at  first  that  little  Anna  was  crazy,)  until, 
1,  she  stood  up,  wide  awake,  and  the  good  lady  ques- 
er.  Then  Anna  told  her  how  her  mother  was  a  poor 
ho  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  small  lodging  in  a  nar- 
Bt  of  the  great  city ;  and  how  the  peoiplft  'vVlq  >bjk^\. 
mg  were  kind  to  Anna.,  but  told  her  at  \aa\,  W>aX.^<e^ 
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were  very  poor,  but  they  would  give  her  house-room,  if  she 
would  beg  her  bread.  By  the  time  that  little  Anna  came  to 
tell  of  the  Fairy  King,  and  of  her  pleasant  dream,  you  may 
believe  that  the  ladies  listened  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

In  a  few  days  little  Anna  was  seen  dressed  in  neat  shoes 
and  stockings,  a  little  straw  hat  and  a  new  gown  ;  and  snug- 
ly perched  on  the  back  of  the  good  lady's  carriage,  between 
the  kind  maid  and  the  smiling  footman,  she  was  whirling 
away,  past  town  and  village,  hill  and  plain. 

Little  Anna  grew  up,  and  lived  to  be  an  old  woman, 
respected  and  beloved,  in  the  house  of  her  benefactress. 
When  she  nursed  the  good  lady's  grandchildren  upon  her 
knee,  she  taught  them  to  say  the  prayer  her  mother  taught 
her ;  and  few  days  passed  on  which  they  did  not  say,  "  Once 
more,  do,  dear,  kind,  Anna !  tell  us  once  more,  about — ^Thb 
Faiby  King." 


Crosses  are  ladders  that  lead  up  to  heaven. 

When  God  speaks  of  rewarding  virtue,  it  is  with  everlast- 
ing life.     Like  happiness,  it  needs  nought  but  perpetuity. 

To  the  earthy-minded,  immortality  is  a  formidable  thought 
— to  the  high-minded,  transport.  Thus  the  heavens  reflect- 
ed in  the  sea  appear  a  fearful  abyss,  but  beheld  above  us,  a 
sublime  height. 

We  ought,  in  humanity,  no  more  to  despise  a  man  for 
the  misfortunes  of  his  mind  than  for  those  of  his  body,  when 
they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help  ;  were  this  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, we  should  no  more  laugh  at  a  man  for  having  his 
brains  cracked,  than  for  having  Ims  \ieaii  btoken. 
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I  -  tain     of       mercy!       God    of  love!  Our  tongues  would  sing  thy  praise 
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our  hearts  be  rais'd  a  -  bore,       O  may  our  hearts  be  rais'd  a  -  bove.  While 
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raise,    While      ire     our 


voic  -  es       raise. 


Our  parents'  kind  and  tender  care 
Thy  providence  has  given ; 

Our  teachers'  kindness  too,  we  share, 
Who  point  the  road  to  heaven. 

Thy  holy  word  we  now  can  read, 

Whose  sacred  pages  are 
Able  to  make  us  wise  indeed : 

And  thus  for  heaven  prepare. 


^ 


WHEN   I   AWAKE   I   AM   STILL  WITH   THEE. 

O !  may  we  ne'er  ungrateful  prore, 

For  diis  thy  kindness  shown, 
Teach  our  young  hearts  thyself  to  lore, 

And  make  us,  Lord,  thine  own ! 

Then  guarded  by  thy  constant  oaie. 

Thy  grace  shall  lead  us  on ; 
Till  endless  happiness  we  share, 

Before  thy  blissful  throne. 
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Still,  still  with  Thee — when  purple  morning  breaketh, 
When  the  bird  waketh,  and  the  shadows  flee ; 

Fairer  than  morning,  lovlier  than  the  daylight, 

Dawn^  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  still  loith  Thee  / 

Alone  with  Thee — amid  the  mystic  shadows. 
The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  bom  ; 

Alone  with  Thee  in  breathless  adoration. 
In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  mom. 

As  in  the  dawning,  o'er  the  waveless  ocean, 
The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest, 

So  in  this  stillness,  Thou  behohlest  only 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  my  breast. 

Still,  still  with  Thee  !  as  to  each  new-bom  morning, 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendour  still  is  given. 

So  doth  this  blessed  consciousness  awaking 
Breathe,  each  day,  nearness  unto  Thee  and  heaven. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  to  toil,  to  slumber, 
Its  closing  eyes  look  up  to  Thee  in  prayer ; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  thy  wings  o'ershading, 
But  sweeter  still,  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning. 

When  the  soul  waketh,  and  life's  shadows  flee ; 
Oh  I  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning. 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thoug\it,  I'm  stlU  with  Thee  ! 
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"  ThoQ  hosrr  pile>  majestic  still  I 

Memento  of  abiding  fume  ; 
How  manj  thoughts  taj  bosom  fill 

Whils  pondering  on  1I17  bononred  ni 
Here  Rithoiond'a  .nice,  so  rich,  so  clei 

Profilaimed  the  Gospel,  full  and  free 
Here  lies  (be  t/outh/ui  collager: 

Thou,  hou7  pile,  tut  deu  to  me !" 
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and  circumstance  seem  intimately  connected  in 
mind.     It  might  be,  that  circumatance  has  ^i^u  ^ 
Qce  to  place,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  tiia.t  ^Aac«  ■\»a\ 
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given  importance  to  circumstance ;  however  this  may  he,  we 
know  there  is  an  inseparahle  connection  between  them. 

Speak  of  Waterloo,  and  is  there  a  child  even  but  what  has 
its  little  head  immediately  full  of  soldiers  and  battles  ?  Speak 
of  Smithfield,  and  who  does  not  immediately  see  in  mental 
vision  the  martyr  faggots  reared,  the  lurid  flames  ascending, 
and  some  devoted  martyr  yielding  his  life  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  and  His  truth  ?  And  does  not  the  mention  of  Cal 
vary  immediately  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  cross  up- 
raised ?  and  does  not  Qie  ear  seem  to  catch  the  sentences, 
as  they  rise  above  the  exclamations  of  the  multitude,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  heaving  of  creation,  "  It  is 
finished !  " — *'  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
Spirit !  " 

Something  of  this  feeling  will,  perhaps,  take  possession  of 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  readers  at  the  mention  of  Brading. 
It  may  awaken  remembrances  of  "  Little  'Jane,"  the  poor 
neglected,  retiring  child,  who  starts  forth  at  once  before  us, 
rich  in  all  the  lovfiness  of  youthful  piety,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  CJiristian  attainment,  although  despised  and  ridiculed  by 
her  family.  It  may  also  bring  to  remembrance  the  useW 
career  of  Legh  Richmond,  and  the  numerous  Httle  incidents 
connected  with  him — his  happy  converse — his  untiring  zeal, 
his  frequent  visits,  and  his  delightful  descriptions  and  medi- 
tations, all  combining  to  render  it  a  place  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  and  interest. 

I  remember  perfectly  well  my  first  visit  to  this  time- 
honoured  town,  for  town  it  is,  though  in  every  respect  mow 
like  a  village,  being  one  long  street  of  irregular  buildings 
In  itself  there  is  little  to  admire.  The  houses  are  for  in 
most  part  old,  with  here  and  there  some  new  cottages  erectec 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  the  distance  being  laid  oui 
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mted  -mth  choice  and  fragrant  flowers,  causing  the 
T  and  excursionist  to  make  frequent  halts,  as  much  to 
he  pleasing  sight,  as  to  be  refreshed  by  the  sweet 
e. 

taps  it  may  be  well  for  me  before  I  proceed  with  its 
ials,  just  to  glance  at  its  history  and  position,  it  being 
the  few  places  in  the  Island  whose  fame  has  spread  as 
he  English  tongue  is  spoken,  and  extended  as  much 
as  a  work,  circulated  by  millions,  and  translated  into 
ban  twenty  languages,  can  render  it. 
DING,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  ancient  charter,  the 
l^  Ciilone  ot  Sratftng/'  is  a  small  borough  town, 
i  at  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  anciently  re- 
members to  parliament,  a  burden  in  those  days  from 
the  inhabitants  petitioned  to  be  relieved,  on  accoimt 
r  inabihty  to  support  them ;  fourpence  per  day  being 
n  apportioned  to  each  representative.  A  small  sum 
lays,  but  then  equal  to  about  fifteen  times  its  present 

Church,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  on  the 
age,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  showing  its 
1  origin.  It  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  evidences  of 
axe  still  extant.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  island, 
been  built  in  the  year  704  ;  upwards  of  one  thousand 
igo,  by  Wilfrid,  then  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was 
Lccessful  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
and,  at  that  time  immured  in  pagan  darkness.  On 
ry  spot  where  this  church  is  built,  it  is  said  that  he 
d  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
id  families. 

mnot  boast  of  much  beauty  of  proportion,  oi  eV'&^^ccvR,^ 
itraction,  but  like  other  old  structures,  G\ai\si^  «ft. 
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interest  from  its  antiquated  appearance,  as  well  as  its  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  past. 

Skeletons  of  gigantic  size  have  heen  frequently  found 
when  digging  in  the  grave-yard,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  ancient  Saxons,  as  the  graves  in  which  they  have  been 
discovered  have  been  invariably  paved  at  the  bottom  with 
stone,  a  practice  of  Saxon  orif^in ;  giving  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  spot  had  been  a  receptacle  for  the  dead  long  before 
the  conversion  of  the  islanders  to  Christianity ;  when  the 
groves,  and  not  a  building,  were  the  scene  of  their  holy  rites 
and  worship.  Ah !  dear  readers,  it  is  not  place  the  Lord 
looks  to,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the  lieart.  There  is  the  seat 
of  worship,  from  which  continually  ascend  to  God  in  the 
heavens,  as  grateful  incense,  the  overflowings  of  thankful 
souls,  constituting  that,  and  not  groves  or  buildings  either, 
the  true  place  of  worship. 

The  monuments  of  this  church  are  very  interesting  and 
elaborate,  especially  those  of  the  Oglander  family,  whose 
mansion  is  near  the  town,  and  has  been  inhabited  by  suc- 
ceeding baronets  of  the  family  from  the  earliest  accounts  of 
landholders  of  the  Island  to  the  present  time.  A  small 
private  chapel,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  aisle  is 
appropriated  for  their  reception. 

But  it  is  not  these  monuments,  however  elaborate,  that 
constitute  the  attractions,  or  give  such  an  undying  and 
peculiar  interest  to  this  spot.  Ah,  no !  these  existed  long 
before  such  an  interest  was  known,  and,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  will  pass  away  before  that  interest  shall 
either  abate  or  diminish.  The  secret  is,  that  grace,  and  not 
nature  or  art  has  made  it  a  memorable  spot.  Here  com- 
menced the  ministrations  of  that  eminent  servant  of  God, 
Zeglj  Eichmond.      Here  he  laboured,  preached  and  prayed ; 
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and  here  was  bom  to  him  his  first  spiritual  child, — "  Little 
Jane;"  as  he  says  in  her  narrative,  "her  memory  is  par- 
ticularly endeared  to  me  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being, 
80  fer  as  I  can  trace  or  discover,  my  first-bom  spiritual  child 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  I  claim,"  he  continues,  "this 
privilege,  and  crave  permission  in  writing  what  follows,  to 
erect  a  monumental  record,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  dear 
Ktde  child,  who,  I  trast,  will  at  the  last  day  prove  my  crown 
of  rejoicing." 

Previously  to  the  settlement  of  Legh  Richmond  at 
Blading,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Gill,  was  settled 
at  Newchurch,  an  adjoining  parish.  This  gentleman  pos- 
sessed poetic  genius  blended  with  scriptural  views  of  salva- 
tion, and  many  of  the  tombstones  erected  in  Brading  church- 
yard, at  that  time,  bore  verses  from  his  pen,  and  which  have 
since  acquired  much  celebrity. 

This  may  appear  a  trivial  circumstance,  and  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  subject  of  *'  Little  Jane,"  but  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God,  yea,  and  to 
search  for  it,  in  the  minutest  afiairs  of  His  children,  or  those 
who  may  be  afterward  such,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this,  one 
gland  link  in  the  interesting  chain  oi  events  which  ultimately 
resulted,  so  far  as  instrumentality  is  concerned,  in  the  con- 
version of  this  little  girl,  without  which  the  world  would 
never  have  received  that  beautiful  part  of  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Poor"—"  The  Young  Cottager." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Legh  Richmond's  method 
of  teaching  children,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted  and 
greatly  excellecT,  was  singular,  if  not  original.  For  instance ; 
on  the  summer  evenings  it  was  his  custom  to  assemble  a 
little  group  of  them  in  his  garden,  which  was  \ie\mi^  ^<b 
chnrat  and  separated  only  from  it  by  the  grave-yaiSi.   TVvet^ 
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under  the  shade  of  some  outspreading  trees,  he  would  simply 
and  affectionately  address  them  upon  the  concerns  of  iJmr 
souls.  Sometimes  he  would  send  the  dear  children  to  the 
various  stones  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grayes,  and  bid 
them  learn  the  epitaphs  inscribed  upon  them,  "I  took 
pleasure,"  says  he.  "  in  seeing  the  little  ones  thus  dispersed 
in  the  church  yard,  each  committing  to  memory  a  few  verses, 
written  in  commemoration  of  the  departed.  They  would 
soon  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  eagerly  return  to  me, 
ambitious  to  repeat  their  task." 

Amongst  the  number  was  "Little  Jane."  There  was 
nothing  particularly  engaging  in  her.  Indeed,  she  was  of 
them  all,  perhaps,  the  least  hopeful.  Mildness  and  quietness, 
almost  approaching  to  dulness,  marked  her  general  character. 
But  God  sees  not  as  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  T  think,  1796,  or  7,  Legh  Rich- 
mond was  struck  with  the  ready  attention  of  his  little  scholar 
to  his  wishes.  He  sent  her  into  the  grave-yard  to  commit 
to  memory  an  epitaph  he  greatly  admired,  written  by  the 
gentleman  before  alluded  to.  On  her  return  she  told  him 
tiiat,  in  addition  to  the  one  required,  she  had  learnt  anotbw 
on.  an  adjoining  stone,  and  added,  "  I  think  it  a  very  pretty 
one." 


The  following  was  her  appointed  task : — 

"  For^ve,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear, 

That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a  world  like  this ; 
Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here, 
And  stay'd  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 

No  more  confined  to  grovelling  scenes  of  night, 

No  more  a  tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay. 
Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious  flight, 
ilnd  trace  thy  journey  to  lihe  totlTCA  ol  ^vj.*' 
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Falling  sweeter,  doubtless,  on  the  ears  of  that  godly  man, 
than  they  have  ever  fallen  upon  the  listening  ears  of  the 
thousands  who  have  since  heard  them,  now  that  they  are 
immortalized  by  the  elegant  music  of  Dr.  Calcott. 

The  following  are  the  verses  she  voluntarily  learnt,  and 
qK>ke  of  with  pleasure : — 

**  It  mnst  be  so — our  father  Adam's  fall 
And  disobedience,  brought  this  lot  on  all. 
All  die  in  him, — but  hopeless  should  we  be 
Blest  Revelation !  were  it  not  for  thee. 

Hail,  glorious  Gospel :  heavenly  light  whereby 
We  live  with  comfort,  and  with  comfort  die ; 
And  view  beyond  this  gloomy  scene  the  tomb, 
A  life  of  endless  happiness  to  come." 

These  lines,  especially  the  first  and  second  of  the  second 
verse,  were  considerably  blessed  to  her.  In  her  own  simple 
words,  **  They  made  me  think  and  meditate  a  great  deal." 

I  could  not,  in  visiting  the  scene  of  such  sweet  and  varied 
associations,  but  yield  to  the  wish  to  retrace  them  over. 
There  were  the  very  tombstones  still  standing,  ajid  it  did 
not  require  a  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  little  girl  before  them.  But  ah  !  one  tombstone,  since 
erected,  excited  particular  attention — ^to  her  own  memory. 
These  are  the  lines  inscribed  upon  it,  from  her  beloved 
pastor^s  pen. 


M 


Te  who  delight  the  power  of  God  to  trace, 
And  mark  with  joy  each  monument  of  grace, 
Tread  lightly  o'er  this  grave,  as  you  explore 
<  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  pot  r.* 

A  child  reposes  underneath  this  sod, 

A  child  to  memory  dear,  and  dear  to  God : 

Bejoice,  yet  shed  the  sympathetic  tear, 

Jane,  ^ihejonng  Cottager,'*  lies  buried  heie.* 


It  was  her  delight  to  learn  the  epitaphs  on  others'  pat 
and  now  others,  in  their  turn,  delight  to  leam  the  epit 
on  hers.  She  died  in  Legh  Richmond's  anns,  Sanaatj, 
1789,  saying,  "  God  bless  and  reward  you — give  thanks 
me  to  Him — my  soul  is  saved — Christ  is  eveiy  thing  to : 
Sir,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  shall  we  not?  O  yes,  yea 
tlien  all  will  be  peace — peace — peace." 


Leaving  tlie  spot,  I  proceeded  to  another  place  intimai 
connected  with  her  memoiy — her  cottage.  It  stands  a  li 
way  up  a  lane,  turning  to  the  left  from  the  road,  as  yon  ei 
the  town  from  the  eea.  It  is  a  thatched  cottage,  as  sIh 
in  the  engraving,  and  but  little  altered  in  ext«mal  appears 
since  L^h  Richmond  paid  his  first  visit  to  it. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  a  conclusion. 

Leaving  the  cottage,  I  retired  to  the  cemetery,  whi 
though  of  comparatively  recent  date,  has  become  the  rep 
AuT*  a/ tjlia  nemains  of  many  El  young  saint,  and  aged  pilgi 
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lovely  place.  Waving  shrubs  and  fiugrant  flowers 
I  tJbroughout,  often  marking  the  last  resting  place  of 
)eloved  one.  Nor  is  the  prospect  less  lovely.  The 
at  the  distance,  in  the  south-easterly  direction;  the 
mge  of  hills  closing  the  landscape  to  the  right ;  and 
ters  of  the  harbour  reposing  at  a  short  distsuace  from 
ndary.  Here — I  have  often  said, — here  would  I  lie, 
I  be  called  hence,  and  known  no  more, 
e  rest  the  remains  of  the  author  of  the  '*  History  of 
"  Samuel  Burrows.  Here  also,  near  the  entrance 
lies  buried  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Breutou,  the  author 
New  Translation  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septua- 
with  other  valuable  works,  a  Christian  lady  of  much 
lence,  at  whose  recent  interment  the  beautiful  Hymn 
per's,  beginning— 

"  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesns  sounds    » 
In  a  believer's  ear," 

ig  by  the  many,  who,  surrounding  her  grave,  mourned 
parture.  And  near  her  is  the  grave  of  little  Clara 
I,  to  whose  dear  memory,  the  verses  lately  inserted  in 
ous  number  were  written. 

her  can  I  omit  to  notice  the  tablet  reared  to  the 
y  of  Maiy  Emma  Newman  Westall,  a  child  whose 
,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  has  been  published 
father,  under  the  title  of  "  Another  testimony  to  the 
►f  God,  in  the  death  of  a  young  lady."  The  sweet 
ook,  as  weU  as  the  stone  tablet,  informs  us  she  "  fell 
in  Jesus,  April  1,  1851,  aged  16  years;"  only  one 
der  than  "  Little  Jane,"  whose  grave  she  visited  but  a 
eks  before  her  own  departure.  *'  Her  endv^SkS*  ^^"ti'^^X 
'    "  Together  on  earth, "  her  dear  father  coii(AxsAa%  ^<b 
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little  work,  "  we  can  never  mingle,  but  in  a  little  whil 
she  said,  we  shall  meet  again,  when  all  shall  be  praise^ 
less  praise." 

Dear  readers,  is  little  Jane's,  and  little  Westall's  pa 
yours  ?  Could  it  be  said  of  you,  if  you  were  to  be  laid  ii 
grave  now,  that  you  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  ?  "  Ah !  th 
die  all-im]>>ortant  question  on  which  eternity  depends.  1 
with  others  to  whom  I  have  referred,  **  fell  asleep  in  Je 
and  are  now  happy  with  Jesus.  You  all  would  wish  Xk 
Little  Westall,  previous  to  her  departure,  repeated  th( 
lowing  verse,  with  which  I  close, — can  yaw  / — 

**  I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 
I  would  not  be  controlled  ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Shepherd's  voice, 

I  love,  I  love  the  fold ! 
I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  once  preferred  to  roam  ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 
I  love,  I  love  His  home  !  " 
Neurportt  I.  W.  A.  Midi 

^o»i^o^^ 

"  I  Will  Try/'— That's  right.  Try,  and  you  will  nc 
to  succeed  in  what  you  attempt.  No  matter  if  you 
with  discouragements  and  head  flaws  every  day ;  with  a 
spirit,  these  but  strengthen  your  ardour.  Obstacles 
incentives  to  perseverance,  and  the  faster  they  colle< 
your  path,  the  stronger  will  be  your  zeal,  and  brightei 
prospect  ahead.  It  was  by  trying  that  Columbus  <fiscoi 
America — that  Washington  and  his  coadjutors  made 
Americans  a  free  and  independent  people.  "  I  will 
said  Davy,  Arkwright,  Franklin,  and  Fulton — and  wha* 
they  not  accomplish?  Let  this  be  your  motto,  and 
cannot  Ml  to  succeed  in  what  you  attempt. 
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ler  of  the  village  school  called  on  Mrs.  Marsh,  and 
her  that  her  son  Edgar  was  not  as  punctual  in  his 
e  at  school  as  was  desirable.  Mrs.  Marsh  thanked 
3r  for  the  information,  and  promised  that  her  efforts 
t  be  wantirg  to  correct  the  evil. 
[.  had  always  taken  great  care  to  have  her  son  ready 
at  the  appointed  hour.  She  invariably  caused  him 
orae  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
[t  was  plain,  therefore,  that  he  loitered  on  the  way. 
anding  all  her  care,  he  had  fallen  into  the  sin  of 
ice.  She  retired  to  her  chamber  and  wept,  and 
renewed  her  prayers  for  grace  and  wisdom  to  guide 
)  management  of  the  young  immortal  entrusted  to 

set,  Edgar  came  home  from  a  visit  to  one  of  his 

ns.     He  found  his  mother  in  her  chamber.     He 

she  had  been  weeping.    "  Mother,"  said  he,  "  what 

a  look  so  unhappy  ?  " 

ve  heard  something  about  my  son  which  is  not 

a  make  me  very  happy." 

t  is  it  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  unaffected  surprise. 

you  not  tell  ?  " 

mother." 

k  over  your  conduct." 

i  moment's  silence,  Edgar  remarked,  "  I  know  that 

»t  been  as  good  a  boy  as  I  ought ;  but  I  cannot  think 

Qg  very  wrong  that  I  have  done :  what  is  it  mother? 

U  me." 

have  been  disobedient — you  have  not  goi^  dkt^eJ^k^ 

.  hut  hare  stopped  and  played  by  tkie  -^oj .     OiXear 
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times  you  have  not  reached  the  school-house  till  long  aftei 
the  proper  hour." 

"  Mother,  I  have  not  been  disobedient ;  I  never  sto] 
anywhere  but  at  the  store,  and  fiather  lets  me  do  that." 

Mr.  Marsh  often  interfered  with  his  wife's  directions  t 
her  son,  not  from  a  desire  to  embarrass  her,  but  from  care 
lessness.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  an  extensivi 
business,  and  when  his  son  presented  a  request,  he  usuall; 
gave  such  an  answer  as  would  most  speedily  relieve  bin 
from  interruption.  Mrs.  Marsh  did  not  feel  at  liberty  ti 
set  up  her  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  her  husband. 

She  had  no  reason  to  question  the  statement  of  her  son 
and  of  course  could  not  censure  him  for  acting  in  accordant 
with  the  permission  of  his  father.  After  reflecting  for  i 
moment  on  the  course  she  should  pursue,  she  asked,  '*  Di< 
your  father,  when  he  gave  you  leave  to  stay  at  the  store 
know  that  it  was  school-time  ?  " 

"  Yes  ma*am  ;  for  he  once  asked  me  if  the  bell  had  no 
rung,  and  I  told  him  it  had,  but  he  did  not  say  anything 
but  let  me  stay  as  long  as  I  had  a  mind  to." 

Mrs.  Marsh  now  saw  that  the  case  was  not  as  bad  as  shi 
had  supposed  it  to  be.  Mr.  M.  had  not  given  his  son  ex 
press  permission  to  absent  himself  from  the  school-room 
but  he  had  allowed  him  to  remain  at  the  store,  without  re 
proof,  even  after  he  had  been  told  by  him  that  the  school 
hour  had  arrived.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Edga 
should  assume  the  fact  that  he  had  permission,  and  that  hi 
conscience  should  not  convict  him  of  disobedience  to  hii 
parents.  His  father's  authority  had  frequently  neutralizec 
the  previous  commands  of  his  mother,  and  she  had  concealec 
from  her  son  the  pain  thereby  occasioned. 

Jam  quite  sure/'  said  she, ''  ^oxa  idl\ie;t  did  not  intem 
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.  permission  to  be  late  at  school." 

mother,  I  thought  he  did,  otherwise  I  would  not 

i." 

deemed  it  unwise  to  say  anything  further  on  the 
5he  was  fearful  of  saying  something  which  would 
Dpearance  of  censuring  the  habits  of  her  husband, 
le  had  a  convenient  opportunity,  she  asked  her 
'  Js  not  Edgar  in  the  habit  of  staying  at  the  store 
ight  to  be  at  school  ?  " 

't  know,"  said  Mr.  Marsh,  "he  is  there  a  good 
ould  think  likely  he  is  there  in  school-time." 
u  not  wish  to  have  it  so  ?  " 
3  ought  to  be  at  school.     You  had  better  tell  him 

at  tiie  store." 

d  prefer  to  have  you  do  it,  and  to  see  that  he  does 
lis  time  there." 
try  to  think  of  it.     Where  is  Edgar  now  ?  " 

gone  to  bed.  Pray  do  not  fail  to  think  of  it  to- 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  educa- 

child." 

s:t  day  brought  its  business  cares,  and  Mr.  M. 
ght  of  speaking  to  his  son  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ned  by  his  wife.     If  it  had  related  to  a  note  of 

>  the  sale  of  goods,  it  would  not  have  been  forgot- 
r  a  few  days,  Mrs.  M.  said,  "  Have  you  thought 

►  Edgar  about  stopping  at  the  store  ?  " 
rather  think  not ;  he  has  not  been  there  much 
)u  had  better  speak  to  him — ^you  have  the  chief 
Qt  of  him — ^I  never  interfere  with  you."    He  did 
3  the  sigh  which  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  his 

rd&jr  afternoon,  the  boya  were  going  to  a  SiaXwnX, 
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hill,  for  blackberries.  Edgar  wished  to  go,  but  his 
refused  her  permission  for  two  reasons ;  first,  on  a( 
the  character  of  some  of  the  boys  who  were  goit 
secondly,  because  a  stream  was  to  be  forded  in  go 
the  late  rains  had  rendered  it  dangerous. 

Mrs.  M.  sent  Edgar  to  the  store  for  some  art! 
while  he  was  there,  the  boys  came  in,  on  their  wi 
hill.     "  Are  you  going  with  them  ?  "  said  Mr.  M.  to 

"  I  wish  to  go  very  much  indeed." 

"  You  must  ask  your  mother ;  she  has  charge  of ; 

"  I  haven't  time — ^they  are  going  now." 

"  Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  if  you  go."  Of  cour 
joined  the  company. 

"  Where  is  Edgar  ?  "  said  Mrs.  M.,  as  her  husbs 
home  at  evening ;  "I  sent  him  to  the  store  al 
o'clock,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"  Oh,  I  gave  him  leave  to  go  with  the  boys  aft 
berries.  I  referred  him  to  you,  but  there  was  not 
him  to  come  and  ask  you." 

*'  He  had  asked  me,  and  I  had  refused  him  pern 

"  He  did  not  say  anything  about  that  to  me." 

"  Would  it  not  be  well,  when  he  comes  to  you,  U 
if  he  had  previously  applied  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  would,  if  I  could  think  ;  but  I  have  so  ma: 
to  think  of."     "  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  ruined." 

"  My  dear,  I  give  you  full  authority  over  him 
second  eveiything  which  you  may  do ;  but  I  am 
whelmed  with  business  that  I  cannot  attend  to  him 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Edgar  can 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  mi9t^  his  mother  withot 

rassment.    It  was  owing  to  ^  fiEict  that  she  had  ni 

plained  when  be  bad  acted  under  tke  authority  of  I 
J4  


THE  BLIND  BOT. 


rolled  on,  and  Edgar  approached  to  manhood.  **  I 
ee/*  said  one,  "  that  it  makes  much  difference  what 
bringing  up  hoys  hare.  There  is  Edgar  Marsh — 
ler  is  one  of  the  hest  women  in  the  world,  and  took 
itest  pains  with  him,  and  his  fiEither  is  a  fine  man, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  young  men  in  the 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 

Te  think  because  I  cannot  see 

The  beauteous  things  of  earth. 
That  I  must  sad  and  lonesome  be, 

Nor  e*er  know  what  is  mirth. 

I  never  saw  the  flowerets  gay. 

That  deck  my  garden  rare. 
And  yet  I  often  hear  ye  say, 

How  beautiful  they  are. 

I  never  saw  my  father's  face. 

But  oh  I've  often  felt 
The  tender,  long,  and  fond  embrace. 

Which  made  my  young  heart  melt. 

I  never  saw  my  mother's  smile, 

But  oft  I  think  I  see 
The  gentle  tear  that  trickles  while 

She  bends  in  prayer  witii  me. 

My  sister  'tis — I  cannot  see. 

But  list — I  hear  her  caU, 
A  voice  ye  have  well  known  to  me, 

Ah !  yes,  I  know  ye  all. 

And  when  ye  twine  your  arms  around 

The  sightless  boy  to  kiss, 
Methinks  that  if  1  were  not  blind 

Perchance  ye*d  love  me  less. 

Then  think  no  more  because  I  sit 

Thus  silently,  I'm  sad ; 
BeoBHoe  no  smile  is  on  my  lip, 

For  Ob,  Fm  often  glad .  "B.  X.  B.-  '^^ 
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BUNYAN   ILLUSTRATED. 

PILORIM  IN  THE  VALLKY  OF  THE  BHADOW  OF  BEAT 

As  SOON  as  Pilgrim  had  heard  the  last  heavy  flap  of 
yon'a  great  wiug,  he  started  on  his  way  in  the  va 
humiliation,  where  he  had  some  distance  yet  to  travel. 
was  very  much  to  please  him  in  this  place.  Sweet  mei 
notes  were  sometimes  heard.  The  earth  waa  covere 
greea  grass.  The  beautiful  lily  was  here  and  there 
seen,  and  occasionally  a  Hock  of  sheep  was  seen  U 
All  wafi  quiet  here.  No  jarrii^  noises ;  no  rattl 
coaches ;  no  rumbling  with  wheels ;  no  ecreech  of  i 
ei^ne.  The  few  noises  heard  here  were  as  the  n 
heaven,  to  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  midn^;] 


I 
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''y  3'Eath. 

l^jq-  of  A'.  : 

travt.l.  Tiie:- 
v.'ot  lli^]•. .!;■.> 
>  (■'."ivr-ivi.!  \v::': 
d  there  !<•  f- 
M-eii  ftrt'lir.,- 
«o  rattliiir  ,": 
'•■Ii  of  rai-w-.r 
the  voice  ■:: 
mi.hiight. 


But  this  was  not  long  to  last.  Tlie  scene  began  to 
Gloom  creeps  over  every  thing  he  saw.  "What  do< 
mean?  Tliere  is  not  only  darkness  ftilling  on  all 
him,  but  there  is  night  witliin.  The  horizon  is  shu 
gloomy  mountains;  his  prospects  are  narrowing  u 
dark  confines  touch  him  as  though  he  wore  in  a  < 
cell,  nie  chill  air  penetrates  his  soul  with  imago 
and  desolation.  Wliat  can  he  do  ?  Tlnn'o  is  but  oi 
for  him  to  do,  and  that  is.  to  grope  his  wav  fonvard  ^ 
and  trembling,  remembering  that  ( Jod  can,  if  he  ^i 
him  even  here.  "  This  is  the  vallev  of  the  shadow  oi 
Tis  a  dreadful  place  to  be  in.  Ho  can  si»e  no  oik 
him;  no  one  coming  after  him  :  ho.  feels  alone.  ^\ 
a  volume  of  fire  sliot  up  tlirough  the  darkness,  alni< 
beneath  his  feet.  He  was  passing  hard  by  the  nioutl 
Hideous  noises,  as  of  weeping  and  wailing,  thrill 
with  horror.  And  now  Pil«;rim  fecHs  his  sword  to  I 
avaO.  Iliere  is  no  palpable  foe  b  ?f(»re  him.  The  ]) 
much  \\ithin  him  as  without  him,  and  he  betakes  hi 
the  weapon  called  all-prayer,  and  cries,  **  ()  Lord  I 
thee,  deliver  my  soul." 

In  this  disconsolate  situation  Pilgrim  was  gre 
couraged,  bet  ause  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice  of 
pilgrim  8inf2ing  before  him.  He  ealleil  out.  but 
answer,  for  this  other  pilgrim  thought  nobody  wa^  t" 
himself.  Nevertheless,  the  sound  of  singing  wms 
comfort  to  Pilgrim,  for  he  said  witliin  himself,  wlioc 
be,  it  is  clear  that  he  fears  God,  and  that  (iod  is  w 
for  he  could  not  otherwise  go  singing  through  thi; 
valley;  and  if  God  is  with  him,  why  may  he  not  be  \ 
though  it  is  now  so  deep  dark  tliat  1  cannot  peroc 
yet,  by  the  time  J  hare  gone  a,  little  further  1  rc\vw  ^ 
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B;  and  by,  the  da;  broke ;  then  said  Pilgrim,  he  hath  t 
the  shadow  of  death  into  the  momiag. 

Just  as  Pilgrim  gets  oat  of  the  vaUey  of  the  ahad 
death,  he  passed  by  a  place  of  bonea,  scuIIb,  imaget 

crosaes ;  the  abode  of  Pope  and  Pagan.     Pagan  had  be 
Bome  time  dead,  and  Pope  occupied  the  place  alone.    F 


passed  by  without  haim,  for  now  the  living  giant  cot 
no  more  than  grin  and  bite  his  nails,  and  growl  at  the  p 
pi^rims.  "You  will  never  mend  till  some  mora  of  y 
burned."  The  blood  and  bones,  and  ashes,  and  an 
bodies  of  many  pi^ms  were  scattered  all  about  this 
looking  abode. 

After  this.  Pilgrim  ascended  a  mount  of  vision,  whei 
could  see  far  off,  over  the  prospect  before  him.  The  s 
clear  and  bngbt,  its  reflection  of  all  imaf^es  distinc 
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certain ;  the  mists  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  dfiadi  were 
&r  bolow  him,  and  came  not  to  this  horder ;  the  air  was 
bealthfol  and  hracing ;  he  seemed  nearer  to  heaven  than  he 
had  been  in  all  his  pilgrimage,  and  so  light  and  elastic  for 
his  joamey,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  have  flown.  Here, 
18  he  looked  onward,  he  saw  the  pilgrim  whose  singing  he 
had  heard  in  the  valley,  and  he  shouted  out  to  him  to  stay, 
for  he  would  be  his  companion.  Faithful  (for  that  was  his 
name,)  replied,  I  am  upon  life,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  is 
behind  me;  I  may  not  stay.  This  nettled  Pilgrim,  and 
summoning  all  his  strength,  he  ran  so  earnestly  that  he  soon 
got  up  with  Faithful :  but  not  content  with  this,  and  being 
a  little  moved  by  spiritual  pride,  at  his  own  attainments,  he 
did  run  on  before  him ;  so  the  last  was  first.  Then  did 
Pilgrim  vain-glorioudy  smile  I  Ah,  what  a  smile  was  that ! 
how  much  sin,  not  humble  spiritual  gratitude  and  joy,  there 
was  in  it.  But  so  pleased  was  he  with  this  feat,  that  not 
taking  good  heed  to  his  feet.  Pilgrim  suddenly  stumbled  and 
fell ;  and  the  fall  was  such,  that  he  could  not  rise  again,  till 
Faithful,  whom  he  had  vain-gloriously  outran,  came  up  to 
help  him.  Pilgrim  had  forgotten  what  was  written  on  his 
roll, — "  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself."  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Pilgrim  and  Faithful  entering  upon 
a  most  delightful  converse  with  each  other.  They  had  both 
much  to  say  of  what  they  had  met.  The  dangers,  tempta- 
tions, and  enemies  they  had  overcome.  They  were  both  from 
the  same  City  of  Destruction :  they  were  now  dear  friends, 
gorng  to  the  City  of  Immanuel.  Faithful  had  escaped  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  but  he  had  fallen  into  worse  perils. 
Discontent  beset  him  terribly  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  I 
and  told  him  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  awi  ^^\Xks^%  \ 
fiSDxaifnends  against  Mm,  But  the  mo8t\)o\&.oi^<&  e^Ti!^\£a<^*^\ 
. ^^        ^ 


PRAYER. 

that  assailed  him,  was  a  fellow  called  Shame.  This  fellow 
stuck  to  him  so  close  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
him.     At  last,  however,  he  shook  him  off. 

As  they  went  along  they  overtook  a  man  whose  name  was 
Talkative;  a  professor  of  religion  hy  the  tongue.  Would 
talk  about  it  by  the  hour,  but  never  live  for  it.  He  coold 
talk  of  things  heavenly,  or  things  earthly ;  things  moniL  or 
things  evangelical ;  things  sacred,  or  things  profane ;  things 
past,  or  things  to  come ;  things  foreign,  or  things  at  home* 
Pilgrim  knew  this  man  well,  and  so  behaved  towards  him 
that  they  were  soon  delivered  of  his  company.  Pilgrim  and 
his  friend  Faithful  went  on  their  way  perfectly  i^reed, 
spending  the  time  in  delightful  intercommunings,  opening 
each  the  heart  to  his  brother,  and  praising  God  for  the  de- 
liverances he  had  wrought  out  for  them  thus  fiar. 


PRAYER. 

Prayer  has  divided  seas,  rolled  up  flowing  rivers,  made 
flinty  rock  gush  into  fountains,  quenched  flames  of  fire, 
muzzled  lions,  disarmed  vipers  and  poisons,  marshalled 
stars  against  the  wicked,  stopped  the  course  of  the  moon, 
arrested  the  rapid  sun  in  his  great  race,  burst  open  iron 
gates,  recalled  souls  from  eternity,  conquered  the  strongest 
devils,  commanded  legions  of  angels  down  from  heaven. 
Prayer  has  bridled  and  chained  the  raging  passions  of  men, 
and  routed  and  destroyed  vast  armies  of  proud,  daring,  blus- 
tering atheists.  Prayer  has  brought  one  man  from  &e  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  carried  ano&er  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to 
heaven,     Wha.t  has  not  prayer  done  ? 
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DOES  THE  MISSIONAEY  BOX  SAY? 

.ur  missionary  box  standing  on  the  chimney- 
IS  got  the  middle  pleice  among  the  flowers  and 
You  have  another  like  it,  only  larger,  at  your 
ol.  It  is  placed  by  the  door,  that  you  may  see 
3  you  enter.  Well,  did  you  ever  listen,  when 
Dg  into  the  school,  or  sitting  by  the  fire,  to  what 
to  you  ?  "  Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
fcs,  do  you  ?"  Yes ;  it  speaks,  indeed,  and  says 
J  things  too.  It  does  not  require  a  mouth  to 
y  things  speak  to  us  without  mouths.  There  is 
^,  which  you  like  so  much  to  go  and  see  when 
iday.  I  am  sure  it  tells  you  many  things.  Did 
the  last  time  you  were  there,  when  you  looked 
:  gloomy  dungeon,  as  if  it  told  you  how  dreadful 
)en  the  lot  of  the  poor  men  who  used  to  be  shut 
liserable  place  ?    The  very  thought  of  it  made 

You  remember  also  noticing  one  part  of  the 

uch  battered ;  which  was  done  by  flie  cannon 

who  besieged  the  castle  at  one  time.     When 

it  these  marks,  you  could  scare  help  fiajicying 

the  soldiers  round  the  castle  firing  away  with 

It  was  the  scars  on  the  old  walls  that  made 
them.  As  you  went  home  from  the  castle,  too, 
iiought  you  would  go  through  the  church  yard. 
old  grave  digger  at  work,  and  you  had  a  little 
)ok  into  the  grave.  You  stood  by  seeing  him 
larth,  and  going  down  deeper  and  deeper.  He 
jme  bones,  and  threw  them  up  too— -arm  and 
i  Tibs,     Then  came  the  skull.    N^Yi'eiL  'Vi'b  <a^ 
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it  up  it  rolled  down  the  heap  of  earth  iintii  it  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  great  empty  holes,  where  the  eyes  once 
were,  staring  you  right  in  the  face.  You  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  it.  It  seemed  to  say  to  you  in  a  solemn  voice,  "Yoa 
will  be  just  like  me  some  day,  and  your  bones  will  be  cast 
out  of  a  grave,  as  mine  are,  by  a  grave  digger."  You  ran 
out  of  the  church  yard,  trying  to  banish  the  thought  from 
your  mind,  and  be  as  light-hearted  as  before.  But  just  as 
you  were  jumping  over  the  stile,  your  eye  lighted  upon  a 
head-atone  J  standing  near  the  wall.  You  stopped  and  looked 
at  it  for  a  while,  and  then  walked  slowly  away.  You  f^ 
very  serious  and  thoughtful.  What  made  you  so  ?  Ah,  it 
was  something  the  stone  had  told  you.  It  was  one  of  your 
school  companions  who  was  buried  there.  Many  a  happy 
day  you  and  he  had  had  playing  together.  But  death  came 
and  took  him  away.  You  went  along  thinking  about  him, 
and  thinking  how  soon  you  also  might  die,  and  a  head-stone 
be  placed  over  you.  It  was  the  stone  in  the  church  yard 
that  called  up  these  thoughts.  And  you  know  the  old  ^ini 
man,  who  sits  by  the  cross  in  your  town,  seeking  alms,  does 
not  need  to  speak.  As  he  sits  there,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  the  cold  wind  blowing  upon  his  bald  head  the  while, 
every  one  who  passes  feels  as  if  his  blind  eyes  cried,  "  Take 
pity  on  the  poor  blind  man." 

You  see,  then,  how  many  things  speak  to  us,  and  you  will 
easily  remember  a  great  many  more.  "Well,**  you  say, 
**  tell  us  now  what  the  missionary  box  says,**  It  tells  us  you 
many  useful  lessons,  and  you  might  learn  them  for  your- 
selves, if  you  would  look  at  it,  and  listen,  and  think.  Let 
us  go  to  it.  There  it  is,  with  the  hole  in  the  top  for  dropping 
in  &e  money,  and  the  name  printed  in  large  letters  on  the 
side  of  It,  "Missionary  Box."    Now,  you  must  stand  still 


ss 


FEBSONAL  INFLUENCE. 


bout  it,  and  hear.  The  reason  why  you  never 
it  said  before  was,  you  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
lake  us  to  attend  to  what  it  says,  for  they  are 
lings  indeed  which  it  tells  us. 


.  Influence. — ^Professors  of  religion  often  say 
>uld  be  glad  to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
ght  they  had  any  influence.  I  am  so  humble, 
)  timid,  says  another ;  so  afraid  of  not  doing  just 
ng,  says  a  third ;  and  so  christians  excuse  fliem- 
their  unconverted  friends  press  their  way  down 

the  grave,  unwarned,  and  uncai*ed  for.  Lately, 
f  a  church  appointed  an  enquiry-meeting  for  the 
ening,  and  requested  every  christian,  every  man 
present,  to  bring  their  unconverted  friends.  Said 
'  Take  this  truth  which  I  have  presented  to  you, 
1  8ind  all  of  you,  and  preach  it  over  again,  and 
impenitent  friends  to  come  to  that  enquiry- 
A  female  present,  a  member  of  another  church, 
jlf,  '*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"     She 

do  what  she  could,  and  through  her  instru> 
sleven  persons  were  induced  to  be  present. 
n  your  pastor  agedn  asks  your  help,  will  you  not 
hen  God  calls  will  you  not  obey  ?  Do  you  think 
3  influence  ?  Are  you  afraid  to  work  for  Him 
Diised  to  be  with  you  always  ? 
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THE  RECONCILIATION. 

A  GENTLEMAN  was  riding  quietly  up  the  avenue  leading 
the  house  of  a  friend,  when  he  was  met  by  the  whole  &m 
in  carriages  gaily  adorned,  and  filled  with  smiling  fiEbces.  ] 
was  immediately  recognised,  the  carriages  were  stopped,  a 
reining  his  horse  at  the  door  of  one  which  contained  1 
head  of  the  cheerful  party,  a  friendly  greeting  followed. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Meredith,"  exclaimed  1 
bright  specimen  of  an  English  country  gentlemen,  wb 
countenance  beamed  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 

"  But  you  must  turn  yoiu*  horse's  head  and  join  us, 
you  will  enjoy  the  celebration  to  which  we  ai*e  going  as  8 
cerely  as  any  of  us,  and  I  can  assure  you  an  equally  hea 
welcome.     It  is  a  *  prodigal  son '  sort  of  affair." 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Meredith  consented  to 
wishes  of  his  friend,  and  the  party  proceeded  towards  i 
rich  and  beautiful  domain  of  the  proprietor,  a  man  of  g( 
family  and  large  estate,  whose  declining  years  were  chee: 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  joyous  and  unexpected  event. 

As  they  entered  the  grounds,  sights  and  sounds  of  me: 
ment  and  glee  might  be  seen  upon  the  green,  and  rov 
many  a  stately  tree.  Games,  music,  archery,  and  tables  lac 
with  good  cheer,  while  numbers  of  respectable  yeomen,  w 
their  families,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  clad  in  their  best  atti 
presented  a  scene  at  which  any  landlord  might  rejoice.  I 
the  crowning  joy  of  the  day,  both  to  landlord  and  tenant 
was  at  the  moment  when  sir  Gorge,  having  summoned 
within  hearing,  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  the  lawn,  j 
sented  his  only  son,  long  lost  to  him,  to  them,  and  to  vir 
— once  more  restored,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  to  all.  1 
father'a  Altering  voice,  the  son's  lepxeoaed  emotion  and  m 
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6t  bearing,  the  hearty  cheers  which  rose  from  the  full 
learts  of  friends  and  neighbours,  yeomen  and  peasantiy, 
track  with  exquisite  rapture  upon  the  kind  and  generous 
iMlings  of  the  man  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
liis  happy  change  to  pass. 

•*  Is  it  not  a  sight  worth  seeing,  an  event  worth  celebrat- 
ng  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Perrin  of  his  friend  Meredith.  "  A  little 
^e  ago  the  old  man  sat  alone  in  his  dreaiy  old  hall,  medi- 
ating a  deed  of  disinheritance,  which  would  have  transferred 
lie  honours  and  possessions  of  his  ancient  house  to  a  distant 
%]alive,  while  the  natural  heir  to  his  broad  acres  was  revel- 
ing abroad  in  wickedness  and  disgrace  to  his  honourable 
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And  how  came  about  such  a  happy  reunion  ? "  asked 
Iferedith,  with  livelv  interest. 

**  My  father  accomplished  it,  sir,"  whispered  a  daughter  of 
Hr.  Perrin,  who  stood  near ;  and  while  her  father  stepped 
farward  to  receive  the  congratulations  and  compliments  of 
pone  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  she  continued :  "  Had 
joaseen  how  anxiously  he  has  laboured,  how  he  has  travelled, 
iMiesponded,  entreated,  argued,  you  would  not  wonder  at 
Hi  evident  delight  in  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
idiber  and  son^  so  long  and  unhappily  estranged  from  each 
^riier.  But  my  &ther  is  not  easily  discouraged  from  per- 
in  a  good  action  ;  and  he  was  determined  that  this 
le  estate  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  if 
hxme  remained  for  the  reformation  of  the  heir.  My  dear 
^  IB  a  good  man,"  she  energetically  concluded,  as  he 

)d  to  their  side. 
Do  tell  me,  Perrin,"  said  his  friend,  "  how  you  managed 
'tviQBtore  this  young  man  to  his  father's  favour." 
**^^f  yon  Bee,  though  aa  the  patron,  thib  fneiA^  «!cA 
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landlord  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  tenantiy,  Sir  Geoige  was 
resolved  to  save  them  (since  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so) 
from  the  hands  of  a  graceless  spendthrift,  who  would  never 
reside  among  them  himself,  hut  would  probably  place  over 
them  some  hard  griping  agent,  while  he  spent  the  produce 
of  his  rentrroll  in  dissipation  abroad ;  perhaps  cut  down  the 
fine  old  timber,  and  consign  a  venerable  mansion  to  the 
hammer ; — while,  however,  he,  foreseeing  this,  could,  strike 
the  name  of  his  worthless  boy  out  of  a  piece  of  parchment, 
he  could  not  so  easily  erase  it  from  his  kind  old  half-broken 
heart.     He  still  loved  his  son,  his  only  child,  and  mourned 
over  his  ruin  as  only  a  parent,  slighted,  insulted,  and  for- 
saken, can  mourn.     I  found  out  this,  and  then  I  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  son.     Long  I  travelled,  tracing  him  from 
place  to  place  on  the  continent,  and  never  hearing  of  him 
anything  but  what  was  disgraceful  to  his  country  and  him- 
self.    At  last  I  found  him,  lost  in  dissipation,  penniless,  and 
deep  in  debt.     A  pretty  hopeless  case,  thought  I;   I  am 
thankful  his  father  does  not  see  him  now.     I  got  him  to  my 
hotel,  and  sobered  him.     He  had  no  home ;  he  was  almost 
in  rags,  and  was  a  little  ashamed,  I  thought,  of  being  seen 
by  his  father's  friend.     I  detained  him  some  time,  supplying 
him  with  all  that  was  necessary,  and  then  requested  him  to 
return  with  me  to  England. 

"*  Never,*  he  said.  *  My  father  has  refused  to  see  me; 
refused  to  send  me  money.  Let  him  disinherit  me  if  ha 
will ;  I  care  not.  I  have  lived  by  dice,  and  can  do  so  still. 
I  will  never  appear  a  suppliant  in  his  presence  again.' 

"*  Listen,  young  man,'  I  said.  *Your  father  refused  to 
see  you  when  you  dared  to  come  with  effrontery  and  insolence 
to  demand  as  a  right  what  only  his  bounty  and  kindness  had 
too  lihemllj  supplied.     He  only  refused  to  send  you  monej 
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'  in  gambling  and  riot  among  your  infamous  com- 
ITou  may  have  lived  a  little  ¥?hile  by  dice,  but  you 
'  them  as  surely  as  you  persevere  in  such  dis- 

language  is  free,  sir,'  he  fiercely  exclaimed, 
aithful,'  I  replied,  *  and  you  must  hear  me  out ; 
!.'    I  went  on  to  speak  of  the  honourable  position 
,  and  contrasted  with  it  his  present  degradation, 
tched  his  louely  father,  and  all  his  wise  reasons 
>  he  was  preparing  to  take. 
le  exclaimed,  at  last,  *  you  may  spare  me  further, 
jould  not,  and  would  not,  receive  me  again,  even 
p  what  has  offended  him.     You  may  ask  him  to 
before  he  dies,  or  before  I  die.' 
im  yourself,'  I  earnestly  replied.     *  He  yet  loves 
lot  too  late.' 

me  ?  Impossible !' 

had  got  the  right  key;  and,  following  up  my 
I  pressed  it  home,  till  that  obdurate  hardened 
way,  and  the  boy  actually  wept  over  my  assurances 
r's  love. 

lid  you  come  so  far  to  tell  me  this  ?'  he  asked,  in 
x)ne. 

and  to  take  you  back  to  enjoy  proofs  of  it,  imless 
Infamy,  starvation,  and  death.' 
:  them !'  he  cried,  with  animation  ;  *  prefer  them 
happiness,  and  my  father's  love?  I  have  been 
a  coming  to  my  senses.     I  will  go  with  you.' 
I !'  said  I,  with  emphasis. 

ere  he  is !  Look  at  them,"  continued  the  faithful 
lie  son,  supporting  his  father  on  his  arm.,  o^kxi^^ 
I  gmceful  humUitj  the  honest  weVcoxaea  ^l  \s\& 
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future  tenants ;  and,  seeing  Mr.  Perrin  and  his  party,  i 
hastened  to  offer  their  grateful  and  affectionate  attentions 
The  Tract  Magazine, 


THE  SINNER'S  PASS. 

The  meaning  of  Pojs,  or  Pass-word^  (a  militaiy  phrase)  is,  "  a  ^ 
secret  or  countersign,  by  which  a  person  gains  access  to  any  privi] 
place  or  position." 

"  And  how  is  Mr.  Campbell,  this  morning?"  we  enquirec 
we  entered  the  house  in  which  he  resided.  "  Sinking  fr 
was  the  immediate  reply  of  his  sorrowing  wife,  who  mi 
us  to  see  and  converse  with  him. 

We  accordingly  ascended  the  narrow  staircase,  and  fc 
him  stretched  upon  his  bed,  fast  sinking  under  the  was 
influence  of  consumption.  He  had  long  been  in  this  cc 
tion,  and  though  he  often  flattered  himself  that  the  rem€ 
administered  would  be  beneficial,  it  was  evident  to  all,  ai 
pressed  by  his  wife,  that  he  was  "  sinking  fast." 

Mr.  Campbell  had  been  a  serjeant  in  the  British  a] 
and  from  his  appearance,  though  now  reduced  almost 
skeleton,  must  have  been,  when  in  health  and  vigour,  a 
looking  soldier.  He  had  seen  much  active  service,  an 
our  frequent  visits  he  would  often  recount  the  nume 
hazards,  hardships,  and  dangers,  to  which  he  had  beei 
posed,  and  which  he  had  endured  ;  the  like,  it  is  hardly 
sible  for  any  but  a  soldier  to  experience.  And  often  w 
his  feelings  well-nigh  overcome  him,  in  the  confession  o 
ingratitude  for  such  signal  deliverances.  In  various  j 
of  the  world  be  had  been  in.  ftemee,  q(s^^c«5S;:^  yol  Jwn 
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ight  after  night,  he  had,  with  his  comrades,  only 

th  to  lie  upon ;  and  now  he  had  retired  to  enjoy 

3nsion,  to  which  his  long  and  uninterrupted  ser- 

ititled  him. 

T.  Campbell,  and  how  do  you  feel  this  morning  ?" 

[  of  him,  as  we  entered  his  room. 

but  not  worse,  thank  ye,"  was  his  reply,  given 

ong  Scottish  accent. 

►w  is  it  with  regard  to  the  soul  ?"  was  our  next 

question  an  answer  was  returned,  which  plainly 

3  the  struggle  within,  and  the  doubts  he  enter- 

s  being  a  Christian,  although  he  was  not  ignorant 

)f  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

e  the  opportunity  of  again  taking  the  word  of 

itting  before  him  the  full,  free,  and  perfect  work 

Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Father's  willingness  and 

0  accept  any  poor  sinner  that  beheves  on  His 

jhing  in  the  words  of  the  tenth  of  Romans,  "  If 

onfess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 

thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 

'>halt  be  saved" 

is  he  assented,  and  seemed  happy  to  hear  it.  But 

forgiven  ?     He  who  had  so  long  been  enlisted  in 

— ^yea,  in  the  active  service  of  Satan, — and  who 

such  open  warfare  against  all  that  is  good  ;  and 

had  been  so  unthankful  ? — 

;ar  friend,"  said  we,  "  you  are  a  dying  man,  and 

y  one  way  of  salvation  :  reject  that,  and  you  are 

tably  lost.     It  is  not  what  you  are,  or  have  been, 

hrist  has  done,  and  is.     You,  like  ourselves,  nL^ed. 

r  we  are  aU  poor  lost  sinners,  and  in  CVmst*  aXo-n* 
^% 
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is  salvatioii.     Belkye,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  I 
Christ !     Do  you  beheve  ?" 

He  paused — and  then  with  a  fieu^  beaming  yi 
confidence,  he  looked  up  and  said,  '*  I  believe  that 
of  Jems  is  the  only  pass- word  for  poor  sinners- 
sinner's  pass  /" 

Dear  readers,  you  who  know  any  thing  of  milife 
can  readily  enter  into  the  beauty  and  simplicity  c 
pression.  'Twas  a  renunciation  of  all  works  as  a 
or  help  toward,  his  salvation,  and  an  acceptation  of 
of  Jesus'  sacrifice,  for  acceptance  with  the  Fathe 
paredness  for  heaven.  May  you  all.  like  the  dyii 
be  able  to  realize,  and  act  faithfully  upon  this,  1 
name  of  Jesus  is  the  only  pass-word  for  poor  sinr 

ONLY  sinner's   PASS," 

"  'Tis  finished  aW,— our  souls  to  win 
His  life,  the  hlessed  Jesus  gave." 

Netoport,  L  W,  A.  I 


II 


THE  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 

I  SAW  a  little  child,  so  gentle  and  so  bright,  he  i 
star  upon  the  earth,  and  wheresoever  he  went  ligh 
him.  And  the  light  rested  upon  all  things  that  ] 
— and  it  was  a  wondrous  light.  I  saw  him  besid 
brook,  and  the  waters  gleamed  in  a  new  beauty ; 
in  his  little  dimpled  haiid,  and  the  drops  that  b 
from  his  rosy  fingers  glittered  with  «u4ik  a  sparkl 
laughed  mih  a  glad  laugh.    Oh !  the  beautiful  ip 
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Deny  with  them.     And  the  light  fell  upon  the 

er  the  water,  and  they  shone  like  diamonds  and 

d  the  little  child  gathei'ed  many  of  them,  and  felt 

and  he  seated  himself  upon  the  green  earth,  and 

mg  time  with  his  beautil'ul  pebbles.     Presently  a 

ime  along,  and  the  light  from  the  child  fell  on  the 

iy.     And,  oh,  such  beauty !     The  child  thought 

ad  seen  anything  half  so  beautiful ;  he  watched  it 

idrous  love ;  he  would  not  move ;  but  his  large, 

s  rested  on  it,  full  of  hope  and  desire,  for  he  saw 

flower  to  flower,  sipping  the  "honey-dew.     And  a 

ercup  bloomed  very  near  to  him,  and  his  light 

upon  it ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  bright  butterfly 

e  and  drink  out  of  that  yellow  cup,  and  then  he 

er  see  those  beautiful  wings.     And  the  buttei*fly 

ht  that  was  around  the  little  boy,  and  so  it  feared 

ime  and  rested  in  the  pleasant  flower  so  long,  that 

iesire  was  satisfied. 

w  he  heard  a  bird  sing,  and  such  a  song!     It 

if  the  light  from  the  little  boy  fell  upon  the  bird's 

it  was  the  merriest  and  sweetest  that  a  child  ever 

d  DOW  the  child's  mother  came  ;  and  he  sprang  to 

iich  a  loving  joy, — clasped  his  arms  around  her, — 

little  sleepy  face  on  her  bosom, — and  the  angel 

)assed  over  his  face  in  dream-smiles.     And  tiie 

3  child  rested  on  the  good  mother,  and  she,  too, 

ful,  because  she  had  a  good  child. 

iw  another  one,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  light. 

none ;  but  wheresoever  he  went  a  dark  shadow 

im.  All  tried  to  please  him, — to  make  him  happy, 

shadow  fell  upon  the  costly  toys  they  gave  \s\\sl^ 

became  broken,  useless  fragments  *,  awA.  cya.  ^'b 
«v 
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cakes  and  candies,  and  changed  mem  to  hurtfol  ] 
which,  when  he  had  eaten  them,  made  the  shadow 
more  black.  And  then  he.  too,  was  taken  oat  into  tl 
tifol  countiT,  but  the  pebbly  brook,  with  its  pretty 
became  a  mere  muddy  stream,  with  earthy  stones 
that  dark  shadow.  The  happy  butterfly  was  ckaan 
eveiy  flower  upon  which  it  lighted,  till  at  last  its  weai 
gave  out,  and  it  was  snatched  by  a  rude  hand,  and 
a  loathsome  mass.  Oh,  it  was  hideous  in  that  black  i 
The  birds  flew  tremblinij  awav, — thev  could  not  sin 
they  did,  the  shadow  would  not  let  the  boy  hear  th 
sounds.  P^ven  the  flowers  did  not  look  at  all  beaut 
he  whipped  off"  their  delicate  heads  with  a  switch. 

And  now  the  mother  came  for  this  tired  boy,  too, 
struggled  and  cried,  and  the  shadow  fell  upon  the 
and  made  her  so  unbeautiful  tliat  I  could  look  no  loi 

Little  children, — the  sunshine  was  Love,  and  the 
was  Hatred. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CAN  GIVE 

LITTLE. 

The  drop  which  from  the  sky  distils. 
The  stream  which  gushes  from  the  hills, 
While  sinf^le,  both  desceud  in  vain ; 
But  drops  combined  form  fruitful  rain, 
And  streams  with  other  streams  allied, 
Swell  to  Uie  mighty  river's  tide. 

So  Christian,  here,  each  mite  of  thine 
Shall  with  unnumbered  mites  combine 
To  multiply  those  streams  of  grace 
Which  fertilize  the  barren  place  ; 
Shall  freshen  many  a  thirsty  sod, 
And  swell  the  iWei  ol  o\«  (^^. 


Si 
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SHIPS  AND  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

rf  our  readers  have  nerer  seen  either  a  Ship  or  the 
e  can  weU  remember  when  ire  had  neyer  eeen 
Before  taking  a  long  sea  vojagp,  many  jeara  ago, 
.  never  seen  any  ressel  intendeil  to  Seat  on  the 
;er  than  a  boat  on  a  canal,  we  often  wondered  bow 
old  live  in  s  ship,  thousanda  of  miles  firom  home, 
'  where  they  were  ?  Whether  at  night  the  ship 
to  get  along,  or  traTcIled  only  by  dayhght?  How 
9  people  slept  on  board  ?  What  they  had  to  eat ; 
her  there  was  a  fire  to  cook  by,  and  anybody  to 
dings,  bake  bread,  and  get  the  tea  ready.  A  thon- 
tions  puzzled  us,  which  nothing  but  actual  seeing 
ves  could  pot  to  rest.  A  few  days  let  us  into  the 
atery, 

listened  on  deck  was  a  comfortatile  'g«;Q.  ^  "^  N 
e  wa8  fed  with  hay  and  other  Ioo4,3QsS.«s''&^fift 
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had  been  in  a  farm-yard,  only  there  was  no  room  for 
good-natured  creature  to  walk  about.  There  was  anot 
pen  for  sheep,  another  for  pigs.  Coops  for  fowls  and  da( 
They  were  fed  several  times  a  day.  There  were  also  ap] 
priate  places  for  turkeys  and  geese,  and  a  lai^ge  place,  y 
a  complete  cooking  apparatus,  and  a  fine  black  fellow  f( 
cook.  Well,  we  thought,  people  don't  starve  when  they 
to  sea.  Down  below  was  a  standing  bed  place,  sometb 
like  a  child's  cot,  only  longer,  and  &stened  to 
side  of  the  ship,  with  mattress,  &c.,  for  sleeping.  Tl 
was  a  side  to  the  crib,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep.  Yi 
was  that  for,  we  thought.  We  are  not  children  to  need 
board  to  keep  us  from  felling  out  of  bed.  We  were,  h 
ever,  very  shortly  very  g#iteful  for  this  same  side  to  our  1 
for  had  it  not  been  there  to  hold  hard  on  by,  we  should  I 
been  thrown  right  out  ou  to  the  floor ;  the  ship  rolled 
pitched  at  so  feaiful  a  rate.  Then  there  was  a  pantry, 
where  crockery  and  glasses,  and  raspberry  jam,  and  wine, 
biscuits,  and  soda  water,  and  lemonade,  and  almost  anytl 
you  could  get  at  home  were  to  be  had  for  asking.  The  i 
in  fact  proved  to  be  a  little  floating  town,  with  many  coi 
niences  we  had  never  expected. 

But  all  ships  are  not  intended  to  carry  passengers.  E 
has  its  commander  and  crew,  and  sails  under  certain  co 
tions,  and  for  a  certain  purpose.  There  is  the  large  1 
Indiaman  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  burden,  with  its  rich  st 
of  tea,  coflee,  sugar,  spices,  silks,  indigo,  and  cotton ;  tv 
the  West  India  ship  is  laden  with  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee.  The  splendid  vessels  from  America,  bring  to 
shores,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  com.  Those  from  South  Ai 
ica  have  a  more  miscellaneous  cargo,  including  cot 
oo^e,  sugar,  rice,  spices,  skins,  \iid^e»,  ^jjmclo,  and  tal 
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Gxdf  of  Meidco  We  receive  mahogatiy,  fancy  tim- 
oods,  tar,  hemp,  tallow,  aud  cochineal.  From  the 
get  timber,  tar,  hemp,  tallow,  with  wine,  oranges, 
3  from  the  Peninsula.'  From  Western  Africa  we 
Id-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  cocoa  nuts.     Almost 

that  visits  our  shores  is  placed  under  the  inspec- 
stom  House  authorities.  There  are  tide-surveyors, 
rs,  inspectors  of  the  river,  landing  officers,  knd- 
ors,  officers  of  the  coast  department,  searchers, 
I  the  Custom  House  are  collectors,  surveyors,  as- 
id  cleriss,  who  transact  business  with  shipowners, 
md  merdhants. 

the  last  year,  1852,  there  were  imported  into 
from  other  countries,  no  less  than  90,000,000 
'  cotton  ;  90,000,000  pounds  of  wool ;  7,000,000 
'  silk;  150,000,000  pounds  of  flax;  66,000,000 
tea ;  54,000,000  pounds  of  coffee ;  750,000,000 
sugar;  36,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco;  16,000,000 
wine  and  spirits ;  160,000,000  pounds  of  tallow 
-oil;  110,000,000  pounds  of  rice;  7,000,000 
f  com ;  400,000,000  pounds  of  flour  and  meal ; 
0  pounds  of  leather  and  hides.  We  exported  to 
tries  nearly  a  million  miles  of  woven  cotton  goods ; 
is  and  yam  altogether  to  the  value  of  £'30,000,000 ; 

woollens,  £11,000,000;  linen  and  flax  goods, 
0;  coal,  4,00u,000  tons;  earthenware,  90,000,000 
netals  and  metal  goods,  £13,000,000 ;  salt, 
0  bushels.  Thirty  thousand  ships  entered  our 
as  many  left  them. 

;  can  be  brought  into  our  ports,  or  be  taken  out  of 
lout  the  sanction  of  the  Custom-Yiou'a^  oSvc^t^. 
npted  to  he  smuggled,  or  on  Y?ln.c\i  \^^  Cj\«X«tsv- 
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doea  bave  not  been  paid,  are  put  np  hj  auction,  and 


the  highest  bidders.  We  have  had  to  pass  the 
Houses  BeTend  times  during  our  life,  but  bave  mostl 
the  authorities  there  respectful  and  business  like, 
tempt  to  elude  their  search  is  almost  certain  to  be  d 
We  could  relate  one  or  two  instances  of  apparent  t 
which  we  thought  we  witnessed,  and  at  which  we  smi 
they  are  called  to  mind.  But  on  the  whole,  nowh 
travellere  meet  with  so  much  courtesy  and  inlegritj 
Custom  House  officials  as  in  our  own  beautiful  land, 
bj  the  righteousness  of  the  Bible  above  any  other 
nndei  heaven. 


If  yon  would  avoid  great  sins,  beware  of  little  cme 

Love  is  great  and  powerful,  an  excellent  virtue 
migbij  tfif mnfags  in  weU-dcdog. 


UMBS  AFTFB  BEADING   '*  UNCLE  TOM's   CABIN." 


rBITTEN  AFTEB  BEADING  «« UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN." 

I  read  of  bitter  wrongs  and  scorn, 
Of  cmel  stripes  by  bondmen  borne, 
Of  heavy  chains  by  manhood  worn, 

Of  sad  hearts  crashed  and  broken ; 
I  read  of  woman  scorned  and  wronged, 
And  in  my  inmost  soul  I  longed 
For  power  to  utter,  trumpet- tongaed, 

Words  from  the  fiill  heart  spoken. 

Men,  women,  God's  own  children,  sold! 
Mind,  heart,  and  soul,  exchanged  for  gold. 
Form,  feature,  muscle,  marked  and  told. 

Labelled  as  goods  for  sale ; 
Beings  who  may  with  angels  stand 
Around  God's  throne,  a  shining  band. 
In  heaven's  own  glorious  spirit- land. 

Sold  like  a  cotton-bale. 

Oh !  ts  the  white  man's  heart  a  stone  ? 
Can  he  not  hear  the  bitter  groan. 
Wrung  from  the  souls  that  pine  alone. 

Bobbed  of  their  earthly  all  ? 
No  father,  mother,  wife,  or  son. 
No  sweet  home-sights  to  look  upon ; 
No  hope,  no  rest,  till  life  is  done, 

And  the  death-angel's  call. 

Oh,  God !  shall  beings  formed  by  Thee 
For  life,  and  love,  and  liberty. 
Still  drink  this  cup  of  misery. 

Of  utter  shame  and  wrong  ? 
Oh !  listen  to  the  suppliant's  sigh. 
Hear,  Lord !  the  sufferer's  bitter  cry. 
Judge  of  the  earth !  arise  on  high, — 

How  long,  0  Lord !  how  long  ? 


"  COMQUEBHiO." 


« 


OONQUEBING 


May  be  as  lordly  imd  complete  a  tfung. 
In  lifting  upward  as  in  oruahing  low." 

Mrs.  £.  B.  Bbowvi 

Every  one  who  permits  himself  to  have  an  enemy  is  a 
ill  the  destruction  of  good,  both  of  himself  and  in  anc 
It  is  thy  duty,  therefore,  as  it  ought  to  be  thy  deligl] 
conquer  thine  enemy. 

God  created  thee  and  him,  and  He  has  set  upon  hii 
clearly  as  upon  thee,  the  stamp  of  the  Divine  Maker ; 
as  He  never  made  anything  out  of  harmony  with  the  r( 
his  creation,  it  is  evident  that  if  thou  and  thy  fellow-ma 
at  warfare,  God  s  laws  of  harmony  are  broken,  and  sin  e 

He  has  no  right  to  be  thine  enemy,  thou  hast  no  rig 
be  his  ;  thou  must  take  some  means  of  restoring  han 
of  tuning  again  the  strings  of  fellowship  which  God 
tuned  when  he  created  you.  There  is  only  one  way  of  < 
this.  How,  then  !  Is  it  to  be  done  by  breaking  the  st 
Will  that  restore  the  music  ?  Is  it  by  losing  one  note 
the  song  of  fellowship  first  sunk  in  Eden  can  again  be 
a  melody  acceptable  to  God  ?  Will  not  there  still  be  i 
ring  ?  Yes,  and  a  more  fearful  jarring,  if  the  note  i 
God  first  struck  should  be  stopped,  and  a  place  becon 
cant  in  the  full  chorus  of  humanity. 

For  remember,  that  by  every  malicious  thought  or 

thou  art  aiding  in  thine  own  and  his  degradation,  ii 

severing  of  those  chords  of  fraternity  and  love  which 

man  to  man.     God,  when  he  created  man,  gave  to  e 

-^•^^  ^  golden  key  of  charity,  that  will  tune  every  unsi 
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hat  is  out  of  harmony  with  hia  own,  if  in  the  first  | 
e  is  careful  to  tune  his  heart  in  unison  with  that  note 
n  heaven  is  ever  swelling  its  halleligah  of  love.  Hast 
»t  seen  a  lyre,  when  one  string  is  broken,  how  as  it 
er  the  other  wires  it  turns  them  all  to  discord  ?  So 
th  man.  Here,  llien,  is  the  incompleteness  of  con- 
V  destruction — ^now,  where  is  its  nobility  ?  Ah,  where, 
that  by  fostering  hate  in  your  own  bosom,  you  have 
wering  the  better  man  within  you. 

k  not  by  stooping  to  raise  a  brother  you  have  degrad- 
•self ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  exaltation  you  are  ex- 
nd  your  conquest  is  completed.  H.  S.  N. 


THE  VICTOKIOUS  LITTLE  BOY. 


he  following  anecdote  from  a  gentleman  of  vemcity. 
I  boy  in  ConDecticut,  of  remarkably  serious  mind  and 
was  ordinarily  employed  about  a  mechanic's  shop, 
nearly  all  the  hands  were  addicted  to  the  common  i 
intoxicating  liquors.     The  lad  had  imbibed  temper- 
rinciples,  and  though  often  invited,  could  never  be 
i  to  partake  with  any  of  the  shop's  crew.     At  length, 
jher  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  conversation  on  certain  : 
listant  texts  of  Scripture,  had  awakened  his  mind  to 
ibject,  and  he  very  conscientiously  avowed  his  deter- 
m  to  try  to  live  in  accordance  with  this  great  Chris- 
•ctrine.     Three  or  four  of  the  harder  drinkers  in  the 
somewhat  piqued  at  such  precocious  piety  and  scru- 
ttess  of  conscience,  resolved  to  humble  the  lad,  or  at  , 
>ut  his  new  notions  to  the  test.    TViej  t^c5^^^  \ft\ 
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force  a  dram  of  rum  down  his  throat  by  some  means.  Seiz- 
ing an  opportunity  when  he  was  left  in  the  shop  with  themr 
selves,  they  invited  him  to  drink.  He  refused.  They  then 
told  him  they  should  compel  him.  He  remained  cahn  and 
immoved.  They  threatened  him  with  violence.  Still  he 
neither  seemed  angry  or  attempted  to  escape,  nor  evinced 
the  least  disposition  to  yield ;  but  insisted  that  it  was  wicked, 
and  he  could  not  do  it.  They  then  laid  hold  of  him,  a  man 
at  each  arm,  while  the  third  held  the  bottle  ready  to  force  it 
into  his  mouth.  Still  their  victim  remained  meek  and  firm, 
declaring  that  he  had  never  injured  them,  and  never  should, 
but  that  God  would  be  his  friend  and  protector,  however 
they  might  abuse  him.  The  man  who  held  the  fatal  botde, 
up  to  that  moment  resolute  in  his  evil  purpose,  was  so 
struck  by  the  non-resisting  dignity  and  innocence  of  the 
lad,  that,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  almost  with  te£irs,  he 
actually  ielt  imable  to  raise  his  hand.  Twice  he  essayed  to 
lift  the  bottle,  as  he  placed  the  nose  of  it  in  the  child's 
mouth,  but  his  arm  refused  to  serve  him.  Not  the  least  re- 
sistance was  made  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  otherwise 
than  by  a  meek,  protesting  look ;  yet  the  ringleader  himself 
was  overcome  in  his  feelings,  and  gave  over  the  attempt, 
declaring  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  injure  such  an 
innocent,  conscientious,  good-hearted  boy.  Such  is  moral 
power.  Such  is  the  strength  by  which  evil  may,  sometimes 
at  least,  be  overcome  with  good. 


The  greatest  hypocrites  are  those  who  affect  to  be  worse 
than  they  appear  to  be.  Do  they  really  wish  to  be  thought 
what  they  say  they  are  ? 

Experience  is  too  often  purchased  by  suffering. 
s 
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PILOBIU  IH  VANITY  F 


rim  and  his  friend  Fmthful  now  drew  near  the  great 
■f  Vanity  Fair.  And  it  was  thought  by  them  they 
jtand  in  need  of  great  special  help  in  this  place.  They 
ircely  entered  the  town  before  strange  looks  were  cast 
aem  by  persona  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  gar- 
)f  the  Pilgrims  were  the  subject  of  remark  and  ridicule. 
i  Pilgrim  aad  his  friend  appear  to  care  much  about 
rchandise  for  sale,  of  which  the  fair  was  full.  Many 
hem  to  purchase,  but  they  refused  in  every  instance, 
was  notnii^  tltef  wanted,  nor  woal4  ftiej  jimNa  'Ca^ 
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simple  amusements  of  the  place.  This  gave  great  nmbia^ 
to  the  votaries  of  the  fair.  And  at  last  a  crowd  was  gatherei 
round  the  strangers,  who  were  thought  to  be  outofthei 
senses,  and  they  were  taken  and  confined  in  a  cage,  ani 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  crowd,  and  afterwards  they  wer 
grievously  beaten,  as  being  the  authors  of  the  disturbanci 
But  their  patience,  forbearance,  and  gentleness  of  depor 
ment  did  win  some  friends  even  among  the  men  of  the  fail 
which  they  of  the  contrary  party,  being  very  much  enrage 
at,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  men  should  be  put  t 
death.  They  were,  however,  first  brought  to  a  kind  of  tria 
Faithful  was  very  heroic  and  courageous  during  his  tria 
and  his  replies  to  his  accusers  full  of  manly  boldness,  ao 
Christian  truthfulness.  "As  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Superst 
tion  against  me,  I  said  only  this,  that  in  the  worship  of  Gc 
there  is  required  a  divine  feith,  but  there  can  be  no  diviu 
faith  without  a  divine  revelation  of  the  wiU  of  God.  Then 
fore,  whatever  is  thrust  into  the  worship  of  God  that  is  n( 
agreeable  to  divine  revelation,  can  not  be  done  but  by 
human  feith,  which  faith  will  not  be  profitable  to  etemi 
life.  As  to  what  Mr.  Pickthank  hath  said,  I  say,  (avoidii 
terms,  as  that  I  am  said  to  rail,  and  the  like)  that  the  prin( 
of  this  town,  and  all  the  rabblement,  his  attendants,  by  tb 
gentlemen  named,  are  more  fit  for  being  in  hell,  than  in  th 
town  or  country ;  and  so  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me." 
Then  was  Faithful,  after  dreadful  torments  inflicted  c 
him,  burned  to  ashes  at  the  stake,  in  the  midst  of  the  mult 
tude.  But  from  the  torturing  flames  Faithful  looked  fori 
and  beheld  a  band  of  bright  shining  angels  waiting  for  bii 
with  a  chariot  and  horses,  in  which,  while  the  flames  we] 
jet  crackling  in  the  faggots  which  consumed  his  flesh  i 
ashes,   be   was  conveyed  m^  \ke  ^xiiA  q1  ^zc^uox^gots  v 
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througti  the  clouds  to  the  celestial  city.  This'  sight  was 
enough  to  make  Pilgrim  wish  that,  instead  of  hsing  taken 
back  again  to  prison,  they  had  burned  him  also  on  the  spot. 

After  a  long  imprisonment  Pilgrim  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
on  his  starting  anew  on  his  pilgrimage  was  joined  by  Hope- 
ful, a  character  that  sprung  out  of  the  ashes  of  Faithftil. 
The  martyrdom  of  Faithful  had  kindled  a  light  in  Vanity 
Fair  that  could  not  be  put  out,  and  many  there  were,  that, 
by  his  example,  would  themselves,  as  Hopeful  did,  become, 
pilffrims.  One  of  them  was  called  Mr.  By-ends,  a  man  of 
considerable  influence.  He  got  his  estate  by  looking  one 
way  and  rowing  another ;  and  he  and  his  family,  friends  and 
relations,  differed  from  the  stricter  sort  in  religion  only  in 
two  small  points;  first,  never  striving  against  wind  and 
water ;  and  second,  being  always  for  religion  in  his  silver 
dippers,  loving  much  to  walk  with  him  in  the  streets,  of  a 
ran  shiny  day,  when  the  people  applauded. 

There  could  not  be  much  communion  between  this  man 
and  Pilgrim  and  Hopeful,  for  By  ends  would  hold  to  his 
own  principles,  they  being,  as  he  said,  harmless  and  profita- 
ble ;  whereas,  the  principles  of  Christian  and  Hopeful  were, 
in  his  view,  unnecessarily  strict  and  rigid,  compelling  them 
to  walk  with  religion  in  rags  and  contempt,  as  well  as  in 
Bonshine  and  silver  slippers.  When,  therefore,  they  had 
Met  and  conversed  a  little,  they  soon  separated,  and  specially 
aftef  Pilgrim  had  asked  Mr.  By-ends  what  wos  his  name. 

Pilgrim  and  his  friend  Hopeful  had  now  a  short  interval 
of  pleasant  going  over  a  plain  called  Ease,  but  it  was  soon 
passed,  and  again  they  entered  into  danger,  for  they  came  to 
t  Bilver  mine  in  the  side  of  a  hiU,  and  were  invited  by  a  very 
gentlemanly  man,  Demas,  to  turn  aside  fox  a\i\X\e>  ^\s^fc  %xA 
nataao&  this  mine,  telling  them  they  img\i\.  \3JidLet^»i^<^  ^ 
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small  speculation  for  themselves.  Hopeful  was  for  gomg, 
but  Pilgrim  held  him  back,  while  he  examined  Demas,  who 
declared  that  the  working  in  this  mine  was  not  veiy  danger- 
ous, except  to  those  who  were  careless.  By  divine  grace 
the  vigilance  of  Pilgrim  carried  him  and  Hopeful  past  this 
danger,  though  By-ends  and  all  his  company  went  right  into 
the  mine  at  the  first  invitation  of  Demas,  but  these  men 
were  never  more  seen  on  their  pilgrimage. 


/ 


THE  SUNBEAM  AND  THE  SNOWBALLS. 

There  was  a  boy  called  Tom,  who  took  it  into  his  head, 
that  his  schoolfellow,  James,  had  done  something  on  purpose 
to  insult  him ;  and  in  spite  of  all  James  could  say  or  do  to 
make  him  friendly  again,  he  seemed  determined  neither  to 
forgive  nor  forget,  but  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  other 
uncomfortable ;  for  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  pay  him  out, 
as  he  called  it.  Now  James  tried  to  bear  it  all  with  patience 
and  gentleness,  for  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  his  moliier  had 
shown  him,  that  we  ought  to  imitate  Christ's  example  of 
bearing  injuries  and  unkindness  with  meekness  and  forbear- 
ance, and  forgive  those  who  offend  ns,  and  love  our  enemies, 
and  tiy  to  change  them  into  friends.  Although  it  was 
spring-time,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  there  was  some 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  Tom  resolved  to  make  a  lot  of 
snowballs  to  pelt  James  with,  as  he  came  by  his  father's 
garden,  on  his  way  to  school  the  next  morning.  "  Tis 
freezing  hard,'*  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  made  the  snowballs; 
"  they  11  be  as  hard  as  stones  by  to-morrow ;  I  shall  give'  it 
to  him  well,  and  teach  him  not  to  go  insulting  me  any  more. 
It's  all  because  he  is  a  coward  and  afraid  to  %ht,  that  he 
sajv  he*s  sorry  he  did  it;  such.  ago\o^ea^OTi'\.dafot  me. 
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I  told  him  I  would  pay  him  out  before  another  week  was 
over,  and  so  I  will."  ^ 

These  were  the  thoughts  Tom  had,  as  he  pressed  the 
snow  together  to  make  it  nard  and  round.  He  never  stopped 
to  think  of  all  the  kind,  good-natured  things  James  had 
often  done  for  him.  One  little  bit  of  fun,  or  "  insult,"  as 
he  chose  to  call  it,  had  made  him  forget  all  his  old  friend- 
ship, and  now  he  was  coolly  preparing  to  pour  out  the  angry 
feeUngs  that  filled  his  heart.  Poor  Tom !  he  had  not  learnt 
the  meaning  of  the  prayer  his  lips  uttered  that  very  night 
ere  he  went  to  bed,  **  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for- 
give those  that  trespass  against  us."  And  when  he  woke 
file  next  morning,  almost  lus  first  thought  was  of  the  snow- 
balls and  his  revenge.  He  said  nothing  to  any  one  about  it, 
but  got  ready  to  start  for  school  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
went  off  to  lie  garden  to  watch  for  James. 

But  whilst  Tom  had  been  sleeping  in  his  warm  bed,  the 
weather  had  changed ;  the  frost  had  gone,  and  the  thaw  was 
come ;  and  the  warm  bright  sunbeams  had  taken  a  peep  at 
his  heap  of  snowballs,  and  left  nothing  of  them  but  a  HtUe 
water.  "  How  provoking  this  is,"  muttered  Tom,  half-angry 
with  the  weather  for  changing  so  soon ;  "  how  veiy  provok- 
ing !  But  111  think  of  something  else  for  you,  master  James, 
neTer  fear." 

"  Good  morning,  Tom !  are  you  ready  to  start  ?"  said  a 
pleasant  voice  outside  the  hedge.  Tom  knew  who  it  was 
before  he  looked  up  and  saw  Jem's  good-natured  face  peeping 
in  at  the  garden-gate.  "  We  shall  have  no  sliding  on  the 
ndU-pond  to-day,  for  'tis  thawing  fast ;  but  father  says  we 
nifty  play  in  the  old  bam  if  we  like.  I  hope  youll  come 
over,  Tom,  and  have  some  famous  games." 

Beiore  now,  Tom  would  b&ye  been  aU  in  a  \i\vrt:^  \g  ^a:} , 
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"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will ;"  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  felt 
very  queer  and  awkward.  There  was  such  a  look  of  kind- 
ness  and  good- will  beaming  in  Jem's  face,  that  he  did  not 
like  to  look  at  him,  and  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
Tom  to  reproach  him  for  having  felt  and  behaved  so  un- 
kindly to  him.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  and  would  £ar 
rather  have  walked  to  school  alone,  but  he  had  no  excuse 
for  lingering  behind,  so  they  went  together. 

I  cannot  tell  all  the  thoughts  that  came  into  Tom*s  mind 
that  morning,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  the  sunbeams  and  the  snowballs,  and  ^bout  his  con- 
duct to  James,  and  James's  behaviour  to  him.  He  learnt  a 
lesson  that  day  besides  those  he  said  to  the  schoolmaster. 
In  the  evening  he  went  to  play  in  the  old  bam  with  Jam^ 
and  the  others,  and  when  the  next  morning  came,  he  was  at 
the  garden-gate  watching  for  James  again,  not  to  pelt  him 
with  snowballs,  but  to  tell  him  what  he  was  going  to  have 
done,  and  to  ask  him  to  forgive  him.  "  I  shall  never  forget," 
he  said,  "  the  lesson  I  learnt  yesterday.  I  see  how  it  is 
now ;  love  can  melt  hard  hearts  and  angiy  feelings,  just  as 
the  sunbeams  melted  the  snowballs,  ^d  for  the  future, 
Jem,  I  hope  I  shall  always  obey  the  law  of  kindness,. instead 
of  the  law  of  revenge." 

"  I  hope  we  both  shall,"  replied  James ;  "  it  is  hard  work 
sometimes  to  keep  from  saying  and  doing  cross  things,  but 
every  time  one  keeps  one's  anger  down,  and  gains  a  victoiy 
over  one's  self,  it  grows  easier  and  easier.  How  happy  we 
might  all  be,"  he  added  earnestly,  **  if  our  hearts  were  but 
filled  with  love  to  God  and  to  each  other,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  room  for  a  single  unkind  thought  or  angry  feel- 
ing. So,  Tom,  let  us  always  pray  that  *  the  love  of  God 
xaajr  he  abed  abroad  in  our  heaxla.' 


..       J.1!     .    .   ' 


TO  T9E  LOVEB  OF  KATUBB. 


TO  THE  LOVEB  OF  NATURE. 


Go!  gase  on  HeaTen's  blue  vaulted  skies ! 
Oo  worship  at  fair  Nature's  shrine ! 
And  let  thy  hymn  of  praise  arise, 
To  God, — the  God  of  peace  Divine. 

Tis  He  who  rolls  the  orb  of  light 
Albng  it's  bright  etherial  way ; 
With  stars  he  gilds  the  gloomy  night, 
And  He  commands  pale  Cynthia's  ray. 

t 

His  power  the  rugged  mountains  piled, 
He  bids  the  clouds  their  summits  crown, 
Qe  elothes  their  heights  with  grandeur  wild, 
And  pours  their  torrents  thundering  down. 

He  makes  the  stream  sweep  through  the  vale. 
He  d^cks  it's  banks  with  flowrets  gay, 
He  bids  the  songster's  of  the  dale. 
To  chant  on  every  blooming  spray. 

He  g^ves  the  trees  their  living  dress. 
Luxuriant,  lovely,  tinted,— fair ; 
The  waving,  yellow  fields 'express^ 
His  kind.  His  universal  care. 

He  holds  the  waters  in  his  hand. 
The  angry  surges  *'  wait  His  nod,'' 
Air,  mountain,  valley,  sea,  and  land, 
Proclaim  their  great  Creator,  God. 

Then  let  us  join  the  song  of  praise. 
Which  Nature  pours,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  God  of  providence  and  grace. 
Demands  the  worship  of  the  soul. 

^,  July  21th,  1858. 
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ANNIE'S  FIRST  COUNTRY  VISIT. 


Annie's  parents  were  Christians.    Not  only  when  tt 

eyes  of  their  city  friends  n'ere  upon  them,  but  also 
the  Beclusion  of  the  Retreat.  Still  they  sought  to  be 
by  the  same  principles,  actuated  by  the  same  moti' 
led  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Christian 
them  vas  a  living  reality,  and  not  a  mere  displaj 
power,  and  not  empty  show.  Its  seat  was  tlie  ta 
the  aifeL-tions.  Thus,  whOst  it  regulated  their  beha 
in  the  sight  of  God  only,  it  had  also  the  happy  effet 
emplifying  the  Christian  walk  before  men. 

In  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  we  read,  "  That  tl 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things," 
that  is,  beautify  or  decorate  the  doctrine  of  God 
tiling  are  we  in  any  measure  to  do  this.  But  I 
p'ven  us  this  e.xalted  privftege,  aivi  \as  ^iwsjaad. 


AKK1E*S   FIBST   COUNTRY  VISIT. 


the  doing  of  it,  by  a  consistent  Christ^like  walk,  to 
r  beaiUify  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 

May  we,  who  know  the  Lord,  remember  this,  when, 
e  are  tempted  to  act  differently  from  what  we  should 
re  surrounded  by  others,  and  may  the  blessed  Spirit 

ever  to  maintain,  in  public  and  in  private,  in  the 
Qute,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  transaction^  of  life, 
of  the  holy  requirement  of  God — to  decorate  the 
$  doctrine  in  all  things. 
ly  came,  and  not  as  it  were,  by  the  force  of  hatbit, 

hearts  sincere,  the  family  at  the  Eetreat,  as  soon 
Je,  were  §eated  rbund  the  table,  each  having  their 
en  before  them.  Here,  truly,  were  "  two  or  three" 
.  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  here,  as 
as  the  promised  presence  of  Jesus  realized.  That 
is  a  hallowed  spot  to  each  therein,  that  morning. 
Iren  they  were  aroimd  the  Father's  table  to  break 

rememtemce  of  Jesus,  their  Lord- 
the  sweet  hymn, 

"  With  Jesus  in  our  midst. 

We  gather  round  the  hoard,'*    ^ 

n  sung,  Annie's  father  read,  and  remarked  upon, 
LUtiful  sentence  recorded  by  Luke,  as  coming  from 
iour,  on  the  institution  of  the  supper,  the  night  on 
le  was  betrayed,  chap,  xxii,  v.  15,  "With  desire  I 
lired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer," 
reads  in  the  margin,  "  I  have  heartily  desired  to  eat 
sever  with  you  before  I  suffer."  "  'Tis  not,"  said 
it  the  disciples  heartily  desired  to  eat  it  with  Jesus, 
ould  naturally  expect,  the  lesser  desitiiio  to  eaX.  \^ 
9  greater.     No,  it  was   the    greater,  aeeViii^,  rnXJc^ 


AKNl^S   Cl^ST  COU^XBT  yiGOCT. 


/ 


.hearty  desire,  the  fellowQhip  of  the  leaser.  Herp 
hpw  gr^t  a  value  the  lyord  set  upon  the  fellow^hii 
disqiples,  telling  th^im  that  He,  and  not  thej^  was  t 
leged  one.  "  Still,"  condnued  he,  "  does  the  Lord 
desire  .to  have  fellowship  with  His  disciples,  whose  * 
^  ;^e.  Maj  it  he  ours,  beloved,  to  retain  and  pi 
lbUoT^!(up  al;).pye  ajl  things  else,  and  anticipate  witl 
full  measure  therepf  yhich  we  shall  yet  realize  in  all 
ness,  when  He  will  introduce  His  beloved  ChurcJ 
Father,  "  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thinj 
then  may  it  be  ours  to  attend  to  His  dying  request, 
do  in  remembrance- of  me.  For  as  often  as  we 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  we  do  show  the  Lord*s  det 
He  come."  (1  Cor.  xi.  26.) 

The  singing  of  that  beautiful  hymn — 

•  *<  Oh  how  pleasant  thus  united, 

To  surround  the  sacred  board ! 
Whilst  the  hosts  above,  delighted, 
Sing  the  praises  of  our  Lord ; 

Let  us  join  them  ; 
Be  the  Saviour's  name  adored." 

concluded  the  interesting,  solemn,  and  profitable  mc 
In  the  after  part  of  the  day  they  again  assembled, 
and  meditate  upon  the  Scriptures. 

Prayer  having  been  offered  for  instruction  and  g 
Annie,  breaking  the  silence,  said :  **  I  should  UJ 
Father,  to  read  about  the  fig-tree,  which  yielded  our 
no  fruit,  and  which  afterwards  withered  away,  as  reo 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Matthew^s  gospel." 

"  Yes,  dear  girl,"  he  replied,  "  that  chapter  is  vei 
esting,  and  may  afford  us  much  seasonable  instructic 
as  turn  to  it " 
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The  little  party  soon  found  tl^e  portion,  and  having  i^^ 
m  turn,  until  the  chapter  was  concluded,  ithe  cqnyersc),tion 

*'  Father,"  said  Annie,  **  how  astonishujg  it  appeals,  that 
Ismel  could  not  behold  in  Jesu3  the  fulfilment  of  Zech^uiah's 
prophecy,  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  it  js  written, 
'  B^jpioe  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  0  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  behold  thy  Kipg  cometh  unto  thee,  He  is  jivBt, 
imd  having  salvation,  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  luss,  and 
ugfm  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  You  see  how  minute  is  the 
prophet's  description,  and  not  only  here,  but  Isaiah,  often  to 
tlie  veiy  letter,  describes  the  condition  and  circumstance  of 
the  expected  one — a  man  of  /sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief.  Moses  also,  and  aU  the  prophets,  bore  testimony  of 
Him.  How  astonishing  it  is,  that  when  He  came  ihej  could 
not  recogi^se,  and  woidd  not  receive  Him." 

"  Tes,  dear  child,  it  is  astonishing,  especially  as  our  Lord 
often  quoted  and  applied  to  Himself  the  Scriptures,  which 
even  modem  Jews  take  as  applying  to  their  MessisJi ;  and 
here  we  see  what  the  unsubdued  heart  of  man  is,  how  that 
in  spite  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsayed,  it  ever  refuses 
to  acknowledge  God,  or  His  claims  upon  us,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  Hence,  when  telling  them  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
He  adds ;  *  They  are  they  which  testify  of  me,'  or  in  other 
words, '  If  there  is  eternal  life  in  them,  and  you  think  there 
is,  they  must  testify  of  me,  for  eternal  life  is  inseparable 
fitom  ME.  Eeject  me,  and  you  reject  eternal  life,  receive 
ME,  and  you  receive  eternal  life.  All  your  boasted  love  for 
the  Scriptures  is  mere  hypocrisy,  and  of  nothing  worth,  if 
you  fiail  to  recognise  their  testimony  concerning  me.'  " 

"But,  dear  &.ther,  all  Israel  did  not  reject  Him?" 

"  No,  in  God's  due  time  He  was  presented  Xt^  SioA  \!a&ssis.^ 
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the  long  looked-for  object  of  their  national  expectation 
readj,  had  thej  been  ready  to  receive  Him,  to  be  the  fa! 
of  their  national  hopes ;  but  as  it  regarded  the  noHo 
was  in  vain.  When  they  saw  Him,  they  disceme 
beauty  in  Him,  that  they  should  desire  Him.  They  sa 
and  rejected  Him.  A  little  band  of  disciples  was,  in 
gathered  around  Him  by  the  power  of  divine  grace.  AI 
had  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  came  to  Him. 
how  few  they  were!  and  how  many,  who  at  first,  se 
earnestly  to  follow  Him,  fell  back,  and  went  no  more 
Him.  The  issue  was,  that  after  a  patient  ministry  of 
lasting  for  more  than  three  years,  He  was  delivered  int 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  consummated  their  guilt  by  pi: 
Him  to  death.  With  wicked  hands  they  crucified 
King  I " 

"  But,  dear  father,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  more 
ral  reception  of  the  Lord  in  the  chapter  we  have  been 
ing,  at  least,  as  some  great  one." 

**  There  does,  dear  Annie.  The  Lord,  wishing  to  lea^ 
method  untried  to  gain  their  allegiance,  when  within  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  prepares  for  a  royal  entry  in 
The  ass  on  which  never  man  sat,  is  willingly  granted  b 
owner,  when  told  the  Lord  had  need  of  him.  The  rece 
is  favourable  and  unanimous ;  and  now,  at  the  descent  c 
Mount  of  Olives,  it  becomes  enthusiastic,  the  whole  mult 
of  the  disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God,  with  a 
voice,  saying :  *  Blessed  be  the  King  which  cometh  ii 
name  of  the  Lord ! '  Till  now  there  was  no  oppositioi 
seemed  borne  along  in  one  acclamation  of  joy  at  the  co 
of  the  King ;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case  witn  the  natural 
science,  truth  only  partly  asserted  may  be  borne  with 
wAen  pressed  in  all  its  reality,  then  o\ii^osition  is  at 
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8d  fcnrtih,  and  so  here.  The  Pharisees  cannot  endure,  at 
entrance  of  Jerusalem, .  such  plain  and  public  testimony 
the  title  of  Jesus — ^they  were  shocked  at  the  idea  ci 
ibing  such  honours  to  Him,  and  in  their  zeal,  request 
Lord  to  rebuke  His  disciples.  Not  being  able  to  ac- 
iplish  this,  we  find  them  soon  after  wishing  to  destroy 
Q.  Here  then  we  hare  all  those  in  authority  seeking 
overthrow,  and  unanimous  in  His  rejection." 
But,  dearfstther,  it  is  said  that  the  *  common  people  heard 
Q  gladly !  *    Here  also  we  have  the  multitude  in  His  &- 


r." 


Yes,  dear  child,  the  rejection  was  not  yet  national.  But, 
seeing  the  time  when  all  the  springs  of  society  would  be 
xipted  by  the  spirit  of  envy,  which  moved  the  heads  of 
people, — ^when  they  should  all  cry,  *  crucify  him !  crucify 
!*  he  introduces  the  fig-tree,  as  we  have  read,  showing 
1  Israel  full  of  appearance,  but  without  fruit,  and  conse- 
itly  condemned.  Full  of  religion  also,  for  when  the 
f  priests  were  instigating  the  multitude  to  ask  for  His 
d,  they  would  not  go  into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they 
lid  be  defiled !  Could  wickedness  go  farther  than  this, 
piously  putting  the  Son  of  God  to  death!  Well  does  the 
i,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  this  same  gospel — a 
>ter  containing  the  most  terrible  language  that  Jesus 
uttered — denounce  them  as  every  thing  vile  and  corrupt 
v^hited'  sepulchres'  —  'hypocrites*  —  *se3rpents'  — *off- 
ag  of  vipers,*  and  the  like !  Dear  child,  let  us  ever 
Bmber  that  God  looks  at  the  heart.  Hypocrisy  cannot 
d  before  Him  !** 

Thank  you,  dearest  father,  for  these  remarks.  I  trust 
Lord  will  lay  them  upon  my  heart  and  conacieiuM^  %£l<1 
amy  He  never  permit  me  in  any  way  to  le^'o^^  ^dc^ 
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btoreh  fig-trefe,  mAy  I  before  Him,  before'  you,  ftfjr 
parelits,  and  befoite  eveiy  one,  only  appear  what  I  am, 
hav^  now  I  trust,  learnt  the  meaning  of  what  I  was  rfea 
latdy,  that  *  God  reqiiireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts,*  a> 
thbs^  sweet  lines — 

"  For  God  abhors  the  sacirifice, 
Where  not  the  heart  is  found." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  little  meeting,  Annie  reto 
h6r  arbour  in  the  garden,  to  meditate  upon  the  past  coi 
sittion.  She  there  again  prayed,  that  hers  might  be  the 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  for  the  thought  had  entirely  poss( 
h^r  soul. 

All  at  once  she  remembered  her  teacher,  and  the  the 
struck  her,  that,  in  the  evening  she  would  answer  her 
letter,  for  the  time  of  their  meeting  again  was  rapidly  ( 
ing  near,  and  unless  she  did  it  now,  she  could  not  do 
aU. 

So  after  tea  Annie  might  be  seen  tripping  over  the 
with  her  writing  case  under  her  arm,  and  there,  si 
down  in  her  bower,  commencing  the  letter,  which  w 
follows : — 

"  Beloved  and  much  esteemed  teacher, — I  received 

'  kiiid  and  faithful  letter  with  much  joy.  Do  not  thin 
unkind  in  not  answering  it  before,  for  I  can  truly  say  tl 
am  most  thankful  to  you  for  it.  Dear  teacher,  I  ha 
recipTffcate  your  bve.  I  feel,  day  by  day,  that  I  lov< 
more  and  more.  In  my  absence,  I  can  now  see  many  tl 
in  which  I  have  continually  acted  towards  you  as  I  si 
not  have  done.  Thoughtlessness  and  inattention  havi 
much  marked  riiy  conduct.  Forgive  the  ptet  and  joi 
prayer  with  me,  that  the  future  may  be  spent  more  as  h 

presence  of  God, 
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"  I  rejoice,  dear  teacher,  thact  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
It  is  engaging  and  delightful  around  me*  T  can,  neverthe- 
8,  turn  from  them  to  ^ngs  divine.  The  hible  is  my  cou- 
nt companion.  Salvation  my  constant  theme.  With  the 
om  I  often  say — 

**  0  the  sweet  wonders  of  the  Cross, 

Where  God,  the  Saviour,  loved  and  died  ! 
Its  nohlest  life  my  spirit  draws. 

From  His  dear  wounds  and  bleeding  side.** 

what  an  immensity  of  blessing  for  us  poor  sinners  there 
m  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
"  I  trust  soon  to  see  you.     Remember  me  most  affection- 
fly  to  all  in  the  class,  and  believe  me  to  be  yours  in  much 
e  and  affection,  Annie." 

"P.S. — I  have  some  shells  and  sea  weed  for  you  which  I 
5ked  up  on  the  shore.     Adieu." 

« 

On  the  following  morning  she  rose  early  to  take  the  letter 
the  village  post  office.  The  sun  just  emerged  from  the 
tizon  was  shining  in  all  his  native  loveliness  and  bright- 
98,  reflected  in  the  thousands  of  sweet  dew-drops,  which  as 
t  sparkled  upon  the  hedges,  and  bathed  the  flowers  around, 
ke  sky  lark  was  up  on  hif^h,  chanting  its  matin  song,  and 
numerable  birds  were  filling  the  expanse,  with  diversified, 
t  harmonious  music.  The  air  was  filled  vnth  sweetness, 
d  the  breezes  which  came  from  the  sea  were  fresh  and 
ngorating.  Pleased,  yea,  almost  enchanted,  she  tripped 
>ng,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  office,  just  before  the 
anging  sound  of  the  rural  post  boy's  horn  had  given  its 
rt  signal  of  departure.  To  his  care  the  letter  was  deliver- 
,  and  little  Annie,  on  her  way  home,  traced,  mvoiasgM^.- 
m.  Its  tmnsdt  to  her  teacher,  with  whom,  tiioxx^  ^e^'^«x»^^"^ 


TBUE   STAB. 


SO  widely,  she  now  seemed  in  close  and  hi^pj  oonyer8< 
Christian  love  is  not  a  visionary  thing.  It  enters  ib 
recesses  of  the  soul.  It  is  divine  in  its  origin — Bootl 
its  operation,  and  eternal  in  its  duration. 

**  This  is  the  g^ace  that  lives  and  singSf 
When  faidi  and  hope  shall  cease, 
'Tis  LOTE  shall  strike  our  joyful  strin^^ 
In  the  sweet  realms  of  bliss ! " 

At  the  hreakfast  tahle,  Annie  presented  her  fond  ] 
with  a  heautiful  nosegay  of  flowers,  she  had  gathered 
return  from  the  village.  Wild,  indeed,  but  &esh  ai 
grant,  and  rendered  acceptable  to  them,  finom  the 
&eir  being  plucked  by  the  hand  of  one  who  loved  the 
as  the  poet  says,  and  oh,  how  truly, 

"  'Tis  the  heart  turns  all  to  treasure, 
With  it  nothing  can  be  mean. 
Not  the  gift,  whate'er  its  mpasure, 
'Tis  the  giver*8  heart  that's  seen.** 


Tbue  Stab. — ^There  is  one  star  that  will  never  disa 
the  hopes  that  it  awakens  ;  its  ray  is  never  dimmed, 
knows  no  going  down ;  its  cheering  light  streams  on  tl 
ages  of  tempest  and  change.  Earth  may  be  dar 
systems  convulsed,  planets  shaken  from  their  sphere 
this  star  will  pour  its  steady  and  imdiminished  light- 

**  First  in  night's  Diadem, 
The  Star,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem." 
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THE  LITTLE  BLACK  BOY  IN  THE  GATE. 

3UT  the  time  Friends  ef  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  tfaonght 
per  to  change  their  discipline,  requiring  Friends  to  liwr- 
tbeir  slaves,  th^^  resided,  in  Caroline  County,  a  young 
rried  man,  a  Friend,  with  three  small  children.  He  had 
unenced  the  world  poor,  and  by  his  industry  had  got 
d  of  considemble  meaAa,  which  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
se of  slaves,  for  the  benefit  of  his  growing  family.  His 
rea  were  the  principal  property  he  possessed,  and  to  liber- 
them  would  be  depriving  himself  and  fiimily  of  nearly  all 
tiad — BO  he  concluded  he  could  not  do  it ;  and  would  Buffer 
■self  to  be  disowned  before  he  would  liberate  tli«m.  £iS.\>st  N. 
me,  thaw  was  s  conuaittee  appointed  by  t!bd  m!3ij^[&^  \ 


N^^ol* 


Tj^  irraxEiBT  of  omLDHooc. 


fiiends,  I  rookpA  we  ha4  ^  well  ridQ.*'  Tbej  said 
ell,"  without  speaking  one  word  on  the  subject  of 
isit,  to  his  great  surjunse  and  mortification.  Affcer 
s  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  yisit  Friends 
id  him ;  and,  after  revolying  it  over,  he  concluded 
3y  must,  surely,  have  had  a  clear  sense  of  the  state  of 
id,  or  they  would  have  had  something  to  say  to  him. 
n  after  became  deeply  exercised  on  tibe  subject,  and 
Iream,  in  which  it  clearly  appeared  to  him,  that  him- 
th  some  Friends,  were  taken  up  to  heaven,  to  the 
xate,  which  was  opened  for  their  entrance  by  a  little 
boy;  and   while   Friends  were   entering,   he  made 

attempts  to  go  in,  but  the  little  black  boy  always 
;ed  himself  right  in  the  way,  so  that  when  the  Friends 
tered,  the  door  was  shut,  and  he  was  left  on  the  out- 
Just  at  that  time  he  awoke,  much  distressed,  and  told 
!am  to  his  wife,  and  said.  "  If  I  live  till  morning,  I 
and  liberate  every  slave  I  have.  I  am  determined  I 
30  kept  out  of  heaven  by  a  little  black  boy."  And 
ngly  he  arose  early,  went  to  the  office,  and  liberated 
slaves,  and  then  went  to  his  friends  and  told  them 
B  had  done ;  and  afterwards  said,  he  never  had  any 
0  regret  the  act,  but  believed  it  had  been  blessed  to 
d  his  family  through  life. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

A  little  child  is  unto  me 

A  mystery,  that  leads  my  mind 

To  depths  from  which  I  cannot  find 
A  way  to  guide  and  set  me  free. 

I  think  of  all  the  lust  and  crime, 
The  jealousies,  the  hates,  and  fears. 
The  Bad  despairs,  the  sighs,  and  tow», 
.    .  That  seem  the  heritage  of  Time ; 


THS  HTSTEBY   OF  CHILDHOOD. 


And  then  I  looked  upon  a  child. 
Sitting  in  sunshine  at  the  gate 
That  leads  into  life's  sad  estata— 

Sitting  widi  clear  sonl  nndefiled ; 

I  think  npon  the  words  of  Him, 
Who,  with  the  child  npon  his  knee. 
Said,  '*  Suffer  snch  to  come  nnto  m^~ 

Of  such  my  Father's  seraphim.** 

Is  not  the  legend  sometimes  tme, 

That  when  a  fair  child  comes  to  earth. 
Before  a  tear  has  drowned  its  mirth. 

Or  grief  hath  paled  its  hlooming  hue, 

A  spirit  comes  with  stealthy  pace, 
And  to  its  onwatched  cradle  creeps. 
Stealing  the  fair  one  as  it  sleeps. 

Leaving  a  demon  in  its  place  ? 

Sad  toiler  'mid  the  snlpherous  hreath. 
Where  hammers  clang  and  engines  roar. 
Fighting  a  hattle  ceaseless,  sore, 

To  keep  small  space  'twixt  thee  and  death. 

Lone  woman  in  the  drear  midnight, 
With  hollow  cheek  and  garment  thin. 
Handmaid  of  poverty  and  sin. 

So  fallen  that  morning  loathes  thy  sight ! 

Slave  toiling  in  the  fever  damp, 
Where,  carelessly,  the  red  lash  swings, 
Toiling,  until  thy  master  flings, 

Thy  corpse,  as  carrion  on  the  swamp! 

Forlorn  old  man,  from  door  to  door 
Beseeching  for  a  hite  of  hread. 
When  summer  skies  are  overhead — 

When  snows  are  blocking  up  the  door ! 

I  see  ye  all  with  looks  so  wild — 
WiUi  weary  heart,  and  hand,  and  foot ; 
And  unto  each,  this  question  put — 

Oh !  haat  thou  ever  been  a  child  ? 
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A  TRUE  HERO. 

and  James  were  brodiers,  one  nine  and  the  other  twelve 
of  age.    They  attended  tlie  same  school.    James,  the 

;est,  nas  ill-tempered  and  obstinate,  bat  much  beloved 

lul.  The  teacher,  one  day,  was  aboat  to  punish  James, 
I^ul  stepped  up  to  him  and  said, — 

'.  wish  you  would  punish  me,  and  sare  my  little  brother." 

dy  dear  Paul,"  said  the  teacher,  in  suiprise,  "  yon  are 

•f  my  best  boys.    You  have  done  noUiing  to  deserve 

ihment     I  cannot  punish  you,  my  boy," 

Jut,"  said  Paul,  "  I  shall  suffer  more  to  see  my  bro- 

1  disgrace  and  punishment  than  I  should  &om  anything 

an  do  to  me." 

/fhy,  Paul,"  said  the  teacher,  "what  do  you  mean? 

jiot  punish  you." 

Idylnotheria  a  little  boy,  yoongei  than  I  am,"  said 
"  Pray,  Sir,  allow  me  to  ta^e  all  the  punishment 

, bear anytinng from  you,  Sir.    Do  takd  ma,  asANi^' 

ttlehn>tbar^." 


I  WILL   SPIN   ONE   MOttE   HANK. 


/ 


**  Well,  James,"  said  the  teacher,  "  what  do  yoa  say  to 
this  noble  offer  df  P&ul  ?*' 

James  looked  at  his  brother,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Do  let  me  be  punished,  and  let  my  dear  brother  go," 
urged  Paul. 

"  Why,  Paul,"  said  the  teacher,  "do  you  wish  to  receive 
stripes  instead  of  James  ?" 

"  Jesus  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters,**  said  Paul,  "  and 
received  stripes  for  the  good  of  his  enemies.  James  is  my 
brother.     Oh,  Sir,  do  foi-give  him,  and  let  me  be  punished." 

**  But  James  does  not  wish  me  to  foi^give  him,"  said  the 
teacher.  "  Why  should  you  feel  so  anxious  about  it  ?  Does 
he  not  deserve  correction  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sir,"  said  Paul,  "  he  has  broken  the  rules,  and 
is  sullen  and  wilful,  and  somebody  must  suffer.  Do  take 
me,  and  spare  my  brother." 

Paul  threw  his  arms  around  his  brother's  neck,  and  wept 
as  if  his  heart  would  break !  This  was  more  than  James 
could  bear.  His  tears  began  to  flow,  and  he  embraced  his 
generous  brother. 

The  teacher  clasped  both  in  his  arms  and  forgave  Jamee, 
for  he  was  more  sorry  for  his  conduct  than  if  he  had  been 
punished  ten  times. 

I  WILL  SPIN  ONE  MORE  Hank. — ^At  a  meeting  held  vnth  the 
view  of  forming  an  auxiliary  society  in  aid  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions, the  following  anecdote  was  related.  A  woman  of  Wake- 
field, well  known  to  be  in  very  needy  circumstances,  offered 
to  subscribe  a  penny  a  week  to  the  missionary  fund.  "  Surely 
you,"  said  one,  "  are  too  poor  to  afford  this."  She  replied,  "I 
^in  so  many  hanks  of  yam  for  a  maintenance ;  I  will  spin 
one  more  J  and  that  will  be  apemvy  iox  Xk^  ^Kidftty."    "I 


MAB8  AND  THE   MESSIAH. 


ither/*  said  the  speaker,  "  see  that  hank  suspended  in 
r  woman's  cottage,  a  token  of  her  zeal  for  the  triumph 
Tospel,  than  militaiy  trophies  in  the  halls  of  heroes, 
id  memorials  of  victories  ohtained  over  the  physical 
1  of  men  !'* 


s  AND  THE  Messiah. — "  Christianity  saves  men;  war 
3  them.  Christianity  elevates  men;  war  debases  and 
)B  them.  Christianity  purifies  men ;  war  corrupts  and 
them.  Christianity  blesses  men ;  war  curses  them. 
rs,  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  war  says,  thou  shalt  kill.  God 
essed  are  the  peace-makers ;  war  says,  blessed  are  the 
kers.  God  says,  love  your  enemies  ;  war  says,  hate 
God  says,  forgive  men  their  trespasses ;  war  says, 
them  not.  God  enjoins  forgiveness,  and  forbids  re- 
war  scorns  the  former,  and  commands  the  latter. 
fSy  resist  not  evil ;  war  says  you  may  and  must  resist 
jrod  says,  if  any  one  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to 
)  other  also  ;  war  says,  turn  not  the  other  cheek,  but 
he  smiter  down.  God  says,  overcome  evil  with  good  j 
s,  overcome  evil  with  evil.  God  says,  if  thine  enemy 
,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  war  says, 
lupply  your  enemies  with  food  and  clothing,  you  shall 
as  a  traitor.  God  says,  they  that  take  the  sword, 
terish  by  the  sword;  war  says,  they  that  take  the 
shall  be  saved  by  the  sword.  God  says,  beat  your 
into  ploughshares,  your  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
rn  war  no  more  ;  war  says,  make  swords  and  spears 
ad  continue  to  learn  war,  until  all  mankind  have 
from  learning  it, — or  fight,  all  of  you,  until  «l\!l  Qi^wi^ 
[hting. 
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SABBATH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years'  Mission^  prine^ 
among  the  Dens  of  London,  hy  R.  W.  YANDEBKiBTBt 
London  City  Missionary, 

This  work,  with  a  copy  of  which  we  have  been  fitvoi 
by  its  esteemed  author,  is  a  book  of  real  life.  Not  on 
opinions,  but  of  facts.  Many  of  them  of  a  novel  charac 
such  as  no  one  but  a  city  missionary  would  likely  to  beo 
acquainted  with.  Take  the  following  bit  of  ahousebreal 
conscience,  speaking  its  hidden  woe,  as  a  specimen  of 
book: 

"  It  ain't  no  go,  as  it  used  to  be,**  said  a  housebreake 
me.  "  How  is  that,"  said  I.  He  replied,  "  Why,  if 
get  inside  a  house  quietly,  don't  you  see,  just  as  yer  a  con 
out,  there's  some  policeman  a  waitin'  to  ket<;h  you  in 
arms,  and  they  put  such  lots  on  at  nights  so  thick,  it  i 
no  use  a  trying." 

This  young  man  attended  my  meetings,  and  appeare 
have  given  up  his  habits  of  depredation.  He  told  me  la 
"  Mr.  Wandecum,  you  may  believe  me,  or  believe  me 
but  I  sees  things  werry  diflferently  to  what  I  used  to  do. 
rather  live  upon  a  penn'orth  of  bread  a-day  got  hone 
than  have  lots  of  grub  the  other  way,  that  I  would ;  not 
what  there's  a  deal  to  be  made,  particularly  by  banc 
chiefs,  but  you're  always  in  fear,  yer  conscience  won 
yer  rest,  every  sound  you  hears,  may'be  on  the  passag 
on  the  stairs ;  when  you're  a  bed,  any  how,  you  stait 
and  thinks  it's  some  peeler  (policeman)  come  to  take 
It's  a  miserable  life,  that  it  is,  there  ain't  no  luck  i 
JPlease  the  Almighty,  I've  done  with  sich  ways  altoge 
snd  means  to  get  my  bread  \ionQ€% .'' 


COUNTBT   LIFE. 


COUNTEY  LIFE 

have  often  wished  we  had  a  farm    and  had  cowa  to 

,  sheep  to  count,  and  horses  to  pet      We  love  dearly 

ike  friends  of  dumh  ammala     they  seldom  fail  (at  least 

igland)  to  reward  the  kindnesB  and  gentleness  with 

they  are  treated.    We  were  once  in  a  position  in  other 

to  have  more  to  do  with  these  creatures  than  we  have 

lent,  but  we  couJd  not  make  friends  of  them ;  they 

not  be  civil.    A  friend  gave  us  a  cow ;  it  was  the  first 

■  possessed ;  it  had  a  lai^e  hump  on  its  back,  and 

tnsB-tempered  a  brute  as  ever  wore  horns ;  we  could 

)pioach  nearer  to  it  than  the  length  of  its  tether, 

ould  have  had  a  hoist,  for  the  creature  Bfi\&j;>Ta  fsan 


COUNTRY    LIFE. 


as  i^ithout  making  a  dash  at  us.  When  the  cow's 
failed,  we  were  of  course  obliged  to  purchase  milk  foi 
family.  Milk-sellers,  in  other  places  than  in  London 
not  sell  all  milk,  so  to  prevent  being  cheated'  we  ins: 
(as  is  common  in  the  country  referred  to)  that  the  dairy 
should  bring  the  cow  to  our  door.  Now  cows,  very  b 
to  their  credit,  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  young,  and 
not,  in  many  instances,  allow  their  milk  to  be  taken 
them  unless  the  calf  is  present,  perhaps  as  a  consei 
party ;  the  mother  cow  perhaps  thinking,  well,  if  the 
has  no  objection,  let  the  milk  go.  Sometimes  the  young 
was  left  at  home  tied  up  in  the  shed,  the  cow  would  pr 
agamst  this  separation  in  a  strange  manner ;  she  would 
and  strike,  and  turn,  and  tvdst  about,  and  seeing  her  o] 
tunity,  would  suddenly  dash  away,  and  run  home  with 
streaming,  her  head  shaking  from  side  to  side,  and 
tossing  aloft  her  horns,  as  if  making  fun  of  the  poor  fi 
who  stood  staring  at  the  milky  mother's  freaks  as  thoug 
could  not  Ik;]})  it.  No  more  he  could,  and  the  cow  1 
that  very  well,  and  off  she  ran,  seeming  to  say  to  the  i 
man.  You  will  know  better  next  time  than  to  leave 
darling  calf  at  home,  and  drag  me  away  against  my  w 
get  all  the  milk  out  of  me,  and  leave  nothing  for  the 
young  things  breakfast.     Serve  you  right. 

We  might  just  as  well  say  that  we  bought  another 
the  funniest  looking  creature  we  ever  saw;  we  gav< 
shillings  for  it,  but  it  was  not  of  much  use. 

We  were  also  obliged  to  keep  sheep,  or  to  submit 
teeth   to  a  piece  of  old  tough  goat,  which  the  but 
strangely  given  to  cheating,  contrived  to  dress  and  mal 
/oak  as  Uke  mutton  as  he  could.    The  sheep  cost  two 


VABIETY   OF   MEBIT. 


gs  each  before  being  fed.     Goats  also  formed  a  part  of 
r  pet  stock. 

We  love  the  looks  of  pastoral  life  very  much ;  whether 
3  work  of  pastoral  life  would  suit  us  as  well  as  its  appear- 
ce  we  cannot  say ;  but  certainly  there  are  chanps  about 
ml  life  which  do  not  attend  a  more  artificial  state.  We 
re  to  look  upon  ruddy  cheeks.  To  hear  the  clear  healthy 
ice.  To  inhale  the  sweet  breath  of  mom  in  the  hay-field 
the  meadow.  There  is  something  pleasing  in  the  sight 
the  large  and  rich  cheese,  the  sweet  butter,  the  hamper 
new  laid  eggs.  There  is  music  in  the  chucking  of  the 
n,  the  quack  of  the  duck,  the  cackling  of  the  goose,  and 
wag  of  the  dove.  We  love  to  watch  the  dull  heavy  look- 
l  calves,  who  seem  one  moment  as  though  they  never 
)iight  of  such  a  thing  as  frolic  and  fun,  and  the  next  are 
impering  away  at  almost  railway  speed;  and  how  they 
ow  where  and  when  to  stop  nobody  but  a  calf  could  tell. 
e  love  the  country,  and  a  great  deal  that  pertains  to  it. 
»d  made  it  There  is  less  dust,  and  stench,  and  noise, 
d  smoke,  and  smut ;  and  we  bless  the  Father  of  mercies, 
it  He  has  given  us  so  sweet  a  retreat,  in  which  we  may 
casionally  lose  sight  of  the  bustle  and  strife  that  belong 
more  thickly  populated  spots.  The  shady  lane,  the  green 
Id,  the  wooded  park,  the  gentle  stream,  will  always  possess 
dianu  for  the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  the  innocent,  the  free. 


Variety  of  Merit. — Not  uniformity,  but  variety  of  merit 
Qstitutes  the  highest  charm  of  human  society.  There  may 
complete  identity  and  unity  of  faith  and  principle  on  all 
^rtant  topics,  and  yet  the  utmost  difference  in  their  out- 
ad  manifestation, — a  noble  harmony,  though  eack.'CkSA,^  Vi^ 
ffisrent. 


IF  YOU   KNEW   ALL. 


IF  YOU  KNEW  ALL. 

BY  OLD  HUMPHREY. 

"  What  a  noble  tree !"  said  I  to  a  fiemner,  who  was 
taking  me  over  his  grounds,  when  to  my  surprise  I 
into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  "  If  you  knew  all  yoi 
hardly  say  so."  In  this  he  was  quite  right,  for  w 
came  up  to  the  tree,  and  I  went  behind  it,  I  found 
quite  hollow. 

Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  infirmity  oi 
judgment.  We  are  influenced  by  pride,  blinded  by  j 
and  warped  by  self-interest ;  but  one  of  the  principal 
is  this,  that  we  rarely  have  before  us  the  whole  of  th 
sary  evidence  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinio 
judge  according  to  the  little  we  know.  Did  we  k 
we  should  oftentimes,  as  I  did  in  the  instance  of  th 
tree,  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 

"If  we  knew  all !'     How  much  is  involved  in 
pression!     Did  we  know  all  we  have  to  enjoy,  i 
render  us  more  thoughtless  than  we  are ;  and  did  v 
what  we  have  to  endure,  it  would  alarm  us,  and  poi 
peace. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  who  was  envied  on  ace 
his  position  and  the  pleasures  he  enjoyed.  His  ho 
his  grounds,  his  horses  and  his  dogs,  were  his  deligh 
there  be  a  happy  man  upon  earth, '  said  a  thoughtles 
hour,  '*  he  is  one."  But  when  he  said  this  he  did  n 
all.  At  that  very  time  the  "  happy  man"  was  over? 
with  debts,  and  an  execution  was  in  his  house.  1 
him  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  all  he  had  le 
scanty  supply  of  furniture  and  a  ie^i  ^ictoi^  hnn^ 


-IF   YOU   EN£W  ALL. 


the  horses  and  dogs  in  which  he  had  so  greatly 
We  should  envy  no  man  his  possessions,  for  we 
ware  of  the  tenure  under  which  they  are  held : 
sures,  for  they  may  be  shor^hved,  even  if  they 
1. 

n  his  wisdom  our  heavenly  Father  has  hidden 
signs,  he  has  made  known  enough  to  call  forth 
ness  and  praise.  We  know  a  little  if  we  know 
ve  know  a  part  if  we  know  not  all ;  be  it  ours 
jonsider,  gratefully  to  profit,  and  diligently  to 

V  all  we  should  see  clearly  that  every  sin,  sooner 
igs  with  it  its  punishment.     In  common  pru- 

as  well  as  from  higher  motives,  should  we  not 
every  evil  act  ?  When  Balak,  the  Moabitish^ 
3  growing  power  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
id  done  to  the  Amorites,  he  would  try  to  bribe 
irse  them.  "  Come  now,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he, 
lis  people :  for  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest 
id  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed."    If  he  had 

would  hardly  have  taken  this  useless  trouble ; 
laam,  the  son  of  Beor,  the  man  whose  eyes  God 

came,  and  took  up  his  parable,  a  part  of  his 
"  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob !  and  thy 

0  Israel!  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee. 
3  he  that  curseth  thee."  No  marvel  that  Balak 's 
ndled. 

lity  Belshazzar  known  all,  he  would  never  have 

1  feast,  nor  drawn  down  on  his  guilty  head  the 
of  his  pride  and  impiety.  He  could  see,  in  his 
shand,  his  princes  and  his  lords,  his  wives  and 
es,  dressed  up  in  all  the  bravery  oi  I3a6\t  ^X&s:^ 


^ 
^ 
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drinking  wine  from  the  golden  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  "  gods  of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  hrass,  of  iron, 
of  wood,  and  of  stone ;"  but  he  could  not  foresee  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall :  when  that  met  his  eyes,  the  joints  oi 
his  loins  were  loosed. 

What  errors  are  made  in  the  attainment  of  worldly  po» 
sessions !  how  lynx-eyed  we  are  to  every  prospect  of  success 
and  how  blind  to  the  disasters  which  may  occur !  I  kne? 
a  young  man,  well  brought  up,  who,  disliking  the  slo^ 
method  of  making  money  by  business,  and  in  a  hurry  to  b< 
rich,  rushed  off  to  California  to  get  gold.  Had  he  known  al 
he  would  have  been  less  sanguine  and  more  cautious.  ] 
saw  him  before  he  set  off,  with  his  outfit  for  his  enterprise 
and  I  saw  him  after  he  came  back,  without  a  shirt  or  i 
^hilling. 

When  we  envy  the  strong  man  his  strength,  the  wise  mai 
his  learning,  and  the  rich  man  his  wealth,  we  know  not  wha 
we  do.  Did  we  know  all,  and  were  we  acquainted  with  thei 
several  trials  and  infirmities,  often,  perhaps,  our  envy  woul( 
be  suppressed,  and  we  should  humbly  seek  after  that  godli 
ness  which  is  great  gain,  **  having  promise  of  the  life  1^ 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

Notwithstanding  the  information  given  to  us,  that  th< 
"  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked, 
we  generally  give  ourselves  but  little  trouble  to  know  it 
Had  we  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  ourselves  than  w 
have,  the  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  delive 
us  from  evil,"  would  be  much  more  frequently  offered  u] 
by  us  all. 

We  know  but  little  of  those  around  us ;  if  we  knew  all 
we  might  judge  them  more  forbearingly  than  we  often  do 
There  axe  many  who  would  be  Ubetal,  yet  have  nothing  t( 
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many  who  would  be  lenient  whom  duty  compels  to 
5,  and  many  whom  we  take  to  be  churlish,  entertain 
elings  for  us  in  their  hearts.  From  day  to  day  we 
ng  these  mistakes,  and  judging  others  unjustly, 
ollow  tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  farmer,  which  at 
luch  deceived  me,  was  not  more  hollow  than  the 
deceits  of  the  world.  Seen  on  one  side  they  are 
3d ;  but  what  are  they  when  examined  on  the  other? 
[now  all,  we  should  surely  regard  them  more  warily, 
ittle  do  we  seek  to  know  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
oding  grace  of  the  Eedeemer !  Could  we  reckon  up 
ies,  they  would  far  outnumber  the  hairs  of  our  head. 
it,  then,  that  our  prayers  are  so  much  longer  than 
ses?  and  that  our  desires  so  much  exceed  our 
aess? 

ed  Christian,  "  tossed  with  temptest,  and  not  com-' 
'ou  are  cast  down  by  trouble ;  but  if  you  knew  all 
in  store  for  you,  your  hai^p,  taken  from  the  willows, 
sound  with  unceasing  hallelujahs.  If  you  knew  all, 
jnt  grief  would  be  lost  in  the  future  joy ;  for  "  Eye 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
J  him,"  1  Cor  ii.  9.  Take  courage ;  it  is  because 
/  but  little  that  you  are  so  fearful :  did  you  know 
heart  would  be  bold  as  a  lion's. — Tract  Magazine, 


hurries  on  without  a  rest;  he  seeks  constancy. 
I,  be  thou  steadfast,  and  thou  bindest  him  in  ada- 
chains. 

^z>nt<>^ 
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THE  OBJECT  OP  LIFE. 


"  He  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone, 
And  all  are  dead  beside." — Cowpbb. 


"  For  what  dost  thou  live  ?  "    I  accosted  the  miser, 

Who  Kred  not,  but  only  existed: 
"  I  live  in  the  hope  of  increasing  mj  treasure, 

In  this  my  whole  soul  (s  enlisted." 

"  For  what  dost  thou  live  ?  "    I  accosted  the  pleasuiist, 

Whose  equipage  rolled  on  before  me : 
"  I  live  in  pursuit  of  enjoyment  and  Oh  ! 

How  pleased  when  I  gprasp  it,  I  shall  be !  " 

"  For  what  dost  thou  live  ?    I  accosted  the  drunkard. 

Sunk  far  'neath  the  brutal  creation : 
**  I  live  my  desire  for  drink  to  appease, 

Though  life  be  the  fearful  oblation ! " 

"  For  what  dost  thou  live  ?    I  asked  the  ambitious, 

So  lofty,  so  proud,  and  pretending, — 
"  To  acquire  a  name,  and  a  lasting  fame. 

For  this,  all  my  powers  I'm  spending." 


Alas !  what  is  wealth  but  glittering  earth ! 

What  is  pleasure  but  subsequent  pain ! 
What,  sensual  enjoyment,  but  momentary  mirth  I 

What  a  bubble  is  high  sounding  fame ! 

So  I  turned  to  the  Christian,  "  For  what  dost  thou  live, 
O  tell  me,  good  Christian.  I  pray  ?  " 
"  For  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  souls. 
And  a  crown  which  will  never  decay  ! " 

I  answered,  "  Good  Christian  thy  choice  has  been  wise, 
Thou  hast  much  in  possession  while  here, 

But  far  more  in  prospect ;  look  up  to  the  skies, 
Thy  reward  is  reserved  for  thee  there ! " 

Netpportfl,  W,  A.  Midxj 
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BUNYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

PIUJBUC  AND  DOUBTIHQ   CAHTLE. 

Pilgrim  and  Hopoful  went  on  their  way  to  a  pleasant  river, 
which  David  the  king  called  the  Biver  of  God,  but  John, 
the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life.  Now  their  way  lay  just 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  here,  therefore.  Pilgrim  and 
me  friend  walked  with  great  delight ;  they  drank  also  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  which  was  pleasant  and  enlivening  to 
tbeii  weaiy  spirits.  Besides,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  on 
dther  side,  were  green  trees  with  all  manner  of  fruit ;  and 
the  leaves  they  ate  to  prevent  eurfeits,  and  other  diseases 
that  are  incident  to  those  who  beat  their  blood  by  travels. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  was  also  a  meadow,  curiously 
beaotified  with  lilies ;  and  it  was  green  all  the  year  long. 
In  thia  meadow  they  lay  down  and  slept,  for  here  they  might 
lie  down  safely.  When  they  awoke,  they  gathered  a^n  ci{ 
he  frmt  of  the  trsee,  aad  diahk  again  of  tKe  v&\at  (A  "^ 
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river,  and  they  lay  down  again  to  sleep.     Thus  they  ( 

several  days  and  nights.     They  were  so  pleased  with  t 

beautiful  part  of  their  journey  that   they  did  not  like 

leave  it.     But  presently  the  river  and  the  way,  for  a  ti 

parted,  and  the  road  became  rough.     This  they  did  noth 

They  looked  back  to  the  green  fields  and  pleasant  fru 

and  gently  flowing  stream  they  had  just  left.     And  tl 

began  to  feel  dissatisfied,  and  to  find  fault,     They  s£ 

**  How  very  rough  is  the  way  now.     How  painful ;   1 

fatiguing.     Can  we  not  find  an  easier,  a  pleasanter  \ 

than  this  ?"    They  had  no  sooner  wished  for  another  ^ 

than  they  came  up  to  a  stile  leading  into  By-Path  Mead 

"Ah,"  they  say,  "just  what  we  wanted.     Well  leave  1 

dusty  broken  road,  and  walk  upon  grass  and  flowers."    Tl 

fancied  it  was  just  the  same  thing  whether  they  went  by 

rough  path,  or  over  the  soft  grass.     The  meadow  and 

road  go  on  together.     They  had  not  gone  far  in  the  meat 

before  they  saw  a  man  going  before  them  at  a  great  n 

This  man's  name  was  Vain  Confidence.    Pilgrim  and  He 

ful,  like  simpletons  as  they  were,  asked  this  man  whet 

they  were  in  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City.     "To  be  su: 

said  he ;  "  don't  you  see  I  am  straight  in  the  way  myg 

Do  you  think  T  am  likely  to  be  mistaken."    Night  came  • 

deep  dark  night ;  a  storm  ai'ose ;  they  could  not  see  tl 

way.     By  and  by  they  heard  Vain  Confidence  fall  in 

horrible  pit.     They  heard  him  groan,  but  could  see  noth: 

And  now  they  bemoan  their  folly.    Pilgrim's  heart  is  fd 

remorse  because  he  has  led  his  friend  Hopeful  out  of 

way.     They  had  to  splash  through  mud  and  water.     ] 

sently  they  reached  a  rising  ground,  above  the  waters,  ; 

being  thoroughly  tired,  and  fearing  they  could  not  reach 

King's  high  way  that  night,  they  there  lay  down  and  «!< 
10 
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It  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have  struggled  on  in 
tie  storm  than  to  have  gone  to  sleep  here,  for  these  grounds 
belonged  to  Giant  Despair ;  and  here  Giant  Despair  found 
them  fast  asleep  from  sorrow  and  weaiiness,  and  earned 
tliem  right  away  to  his  castle. 

Now  Pilgrim  and  Hopeful  were  in  a  dreadful  case  :  deep 
down  in  darkness,  the  l>ars  of  the  earth  and  of  death  around 
them.  No  food,  nor  drink,  nor  light,  nor  comfort,  and  in 
this  dungeon  they  cried  as  out  of  the  belly  of  hell,  bemoan- 
ing themselves  to  one  another  witb  groans  and  lamentations. 
Ihey  were  both  sad,  but  Pilgrim  seemed  more  completely 
Ooiserable  than  his  friend.  Giant  Despair  came  to  Pilgrim 
and  told  him  that  as  there  was  no  hope  for  him  now,  and 
he  would  never  be  allowed  to  leave  the  dungeon  in  which  he 
then  was,  he  nad  better  destroy  himself,,  and  put  an  end  to 
bis  misery.  Hopeful  will  not  hear  of  this,  but  tells  him  not 
to  give  up  yet.  Deliverance  may  come.  In  this  state  they 
I'emained  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  though  it  was 
«dl  night  with  them,  and  no  light  but  to  dibcover  sights  of 
"^oe.  Yet  after  all,  they  would  not  give  way  to  the  bad  sug- 
gestions of  Giant  Despair. 

They  began  to  pray ;  and  all  at  once  Pilgrim  bethought 

liiin  of  a  key  which  had  been  given  him  at  the  Wicket  Gate, 

and  he  said,  **  What  a  fool  am  I  to  be  in  this  filthy  dungeon 

irhen  I  have  a  key,  and  can  let  myself  out  with  it.     They 

■^lere  both  most  anxious  to  try  the  key.    They  trembled  with 

fear  and  eagerness  as  the  wards  of  the  lock  were  passed,  and 

the  bolt  flew  out  of  the  socket.     The  rusty  liinges  creaked, 

and  they  felt  as  if  the  fiery  breath  of  the  Giant  was  reaching 

them,  and  as  if  his  grasp  was  about  to  be  laid  upon  their 

shoulders,  and  it  was  not  till  thej  had  got  out  m\iO  \3ti^  ^^«s 

light  and  open  air,  that  they  dared  believe  tlie^  ^et^  Te»i^^ 
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escaping.  How  sweet  and  refreshing  to  brealhe  tlie  rem- 
ing  air  once  again.  The  world  looked  like  a  new  world,  so 
great  was  the  contrast  between  heaven's  own  l^t  and  glon, 
and  the  u^j  darkness  of  the  Giant's  dungeon.  Thej  made 
for  the  nearest  way  back  to  the  etile  over  which  they  had 
wandered.  They  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  Giant's  terri- 
tory, than  they  proceeded  to  write,  and  nail  up  that  f&moog 
inscription  for  a  warning  to  others,  "  Over  this  stile  lies  the 
way  to  Doubting  Castle,  kept  by  Giant  Despair."  Esc(4)ed 
from  the  Caatle,  Pilgrim  and  Hopeful  began  to  ascend  the 


delectable  mountains.  Here  were  gardens,  and  orcha^d^ 
vineyardB,  and  fountains  of  Hving  water.  Here  were  ths 
shepherds  of  Christ,  appointed  to  feed  and  keep  his  flock  on 
these  mountains,  holy  men  named  Knowle^e,  Experience, 
Watchful,  and  Sincere.  These  good  shepherds  took  the 
pilgrims  to  the  top  nf  the  Hill  Clear,  from  whence  on  a  fise 
day,  they  could  see  the  Celestial  City,  through  the  telesoope 
which  tlie  shepherds  kept  by  them.  Through  this  they 
see  something  of  the  glory  of  the  Citj. 
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me  of  our  western  towns,  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
:e  morning  told  by  his  wife  that  a  little  boy,  the  son  of 
neighbour  was  very  sick,  near  to  death,  and  asked  if 
lid  not  go  in  and  see  him.  **  I  hardly  know  what  to 
lid  the  good  man;  "his  parents,  you  know,  do  not 

to  my  congregation,  and  are,  besides,  opposed  to  the 
les  which  I  preach.  I  fear  my  visit  would  not  be  well 
}d."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  wife,  "  when  you  were  sick, 
t  time  since,  tiie  mother  of  the  little  boy  sent  in 

every  day  to  inquire  how  you  were,  and  I  think 
ill  expect  you  to  come  and  see  their  son."    This  was 
ient  inducement,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the 
ig  of  sorrow.     The  mother  was  hanging  in  anguish, 
er  precious  and  beautiful  child,  who  was  tossing  from 

side  in  the  deliriimi  of  a  b^n  fever.  The  minister, 
'atching  him  a  few  moments,  turned  to  the  lady,  and 
This  poor  little  fellow  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
I ;  he  shouid  not  be  excited  in  any  manner."  "  Sir," 
le,  **  will  you  offer  a  prayer  ?  "  At  first  he  hesitated, 
;  the  effect  upon  the  child,  but  on  second  thought  knelt 
bed  side  and  uttered  a  few  petitims  in  His  name  who 
'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me."  The  mo- 
be  commenced  speaking,  the  little  sufferer,  who  till 
emed  unconscious  of  his  presence,  ceased  his  moans, 
1  upon  the  bed,  and  fixing  his  large  dark  eyes  upon 
stened  intently  to  every  word.  The  minister  rose  from 
^es,  said  a  few  words  to  the  mother,  and  went  home, 
[  the  child  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  state.  The  next  in- 
ice  which  greeted  him  was,  that  little  Fr«x^  \m^  ^<^^ 

the  night. 
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He  had  become  extremely  interested,  and  the  apparent 
effect  of  the  voice  of  prayer  upon  the  dying  boy  had  sur- 
prised him.  He  went  again  to  visit  the  family,  attended 
the  funeral,  and  at  lengtli  learned  from  the  mother  the  fol- 
lowing facts: — 

She  had  two  children.  Frank  was  the  oldest,  and  the 
second  was  a  daughter  of  five  yeai-s.  A  few  months  before, 
little  Alice  had  gone  to  spend  the  night  with  some  com- 
panions in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, and  were 'training  their  children  to  follow  their  steps. 
As  they  were  about  retiring  to  rest,  these  little  ones  said  to 
their  visitor,  "Come,  Alice,  kneel  down  with  us  and  saj 
*  Our  Father'  before  we  go  to  bed."  The  child,  bewildered 
by  their  words  and  kneeling  attitude,  answered,  "  But  I  do 
do  not  know  what  *Our  Father'  is?"  "Well,  don't  you 
want  to  learn  it  ?  "  said  one.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  Alice ;  and, 
being  a  bright  little  girl,  she  soon  committed  to  memory  the 
precious  form  of  prayer  which  has  gone  up  from  so  many 
lips  since  our  Saviour  first  uttered  it.  The  next  morning, 
full  of  animation,  and  delighted  with  her  new  acquisitioD, 
she  returned  home ;  and  the  moment  her  brother  Frank 
appeared  from  school,  she  began  to  tell  him  all  about  her 
vL«?it,  and  beg  him  to  leani  "  Our  Father,"  and  »iy  it  with 
her.  From  that  time,  the  mother  said,  kneeling  together, 
they  had  daily  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  delight,  and  had  also  learned  other  prayers,  in  wMcb 
they  seemed  much  interested.  A  few  days  before  he  ^las 
taken  sick,  Frank  had  come  to  her  >vith  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  said,  **  Oh,  mother,  here  is  a  beautiful  prayer,  will  yon 
let  me  read  it  to  you  ?  "  It  was  the  remembrance  of  this 
irhich  induced  her  to  make  the  request  that  the  minister 
would  pray  by  the  bed  of  the  suffenngXjoy,  and.  tbia  nws  the 
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.  of  the  calming  influence  which  that  prayer  exerted, 
mtinued  thus  tranquil  a  long  time,  but  at  length  his 
ss  returned,  and  the  hour  of  death  drew  near.  About 
ght,  suffering  and  agonised,  he  begged  of  his  mother 
d  for  the  good  minister  to  pray  again.  He  must  have 
K)dy  to  pray.  The  parents  disliked  to  call  liim  at  that 
)f  the  night,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last,  the 
5r  went  up  stairs,  and  taking  the  little  sleeping  Alice 
tier  bed,  brought  her  to  her  brother's  bedside,  and  told 
hat  Frank  wanted.  Immediately  8he*knelt  down,  stnd 
'  and  solemnly  repeated  the  prayer  which  they  both  so 
loved,  and  then,  unasked,  said — 

"  Now  Franky  lays  him  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  his  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  he  should  die  before  he  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  his  soul  to  take." 

jst  words  soothed  the  sufferer,  and  with  the  last  his 
fled. 

tnessed  earth  ever  a  sublimer  spectacle  ?  At  the  dead 
)f  the  night,  in  the  chamber  where  waits  the  king  of 
3,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  the  infant  of  five 
ers,  roused  hastily  from  the  sweet  slumbers  of  child- 
kneels  in  her  simple  nightdress,  and,  undisturbed,  un- 
3d,  lisps  in  childish  accents  the  prayer  which  Heaven 
s,  and  on  whose  breath  missioned  angels  bear  upward 
nsomed  soul. 

ould  learn  a  lesson.  They  labour  not  in  vain  who  sow 
us  seed  in  the  fresh  soil  of  youthful  hearts. 

eligious  and  an  enlightened  people  are  better  )^te%«ts«ts» 

Qdon,  than  an  army  of  soJdiers  and  policeniewi, 
_^      \^ 
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ANNIE'S  FIRST  COUNTRY  VISIT. 

"  Trtnsient  as  the  huee  of  morning, 

l^mhlj  jojB  like  shadowg  pug;         • 
Forma,  the  brightest  life  sdoming. 

Fade  and  wither  like  (he  graei : 
0  ma;  we,  each  tetter  breaking, 

Cling  not  so  to  thingg  below, 
Bnt  to  hesTBiilj  TJsions  waking. 

More  kbidJDg  plessorea  know." 

EvEBT  new  position  in  which  we  are  plsced  afB] 
another  proof  of  the  rapid  Aighl  of  ^lae.    &U  is  t 
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here.  This  ever  has  heen,  and  still  is,  the  character  of  every 
thing  earthly,  and  it  is  yreH  to  know  this ;  it  will  save  us 
from  much  disappointment,  from  much  sorrow,  if  we  can 
hut  realize  the  fact,  that  earthly  joys  are  fading. 

Annie  had  realized  this,  not  so  much  from  her  having 
experienced  the  mutations  of  earth,  which  of  course,  though 
young,  she  had,  hut  from  her  having  laid  hold  of  those 
unfo^g  joys  which  spring  from  the  consciousness  of  sins 
forgiven  through  the  hlood  of  Jesus,  and  fi'om  the  certain 
knowledge  that  there  was  laid  up  for  her,  in  heaven,  a  crown 
of  glory,  which  the  Lord  would  give  her  at  that  day,  and  not 
only  to  her,  but  unto  all  those  who  love  His  appearing. 
2  Tim.  iii.  8.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  see  her  visit  to  the 
Hetreat  drawing  to  a  close  without  a  sigh,  and  happily  to 
converse  vdth  her  dear  parents  upon  the  great  contrast 
hetween  their  present  secluded,  rural  position,  and  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city  home,  to 
which  they  were  shortly  to  return. 

But  there  was  one  blaim  upon  them  as  yet  imanswered. 
The  village  at  the  distance,  though  small,  was  yet  the  resi- 
dence of  many  who  needed  help  and  consolation.  As  yet 
they  had  only  seen  it  from  an  eminence  in  their  own  groimds ; 
hut  now,  as  their  sojourn  was  daily  contracting  itself,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should,  during  the  day,  visit  the  cottagers  to 
lender  them  advice,  consolation,  and  assistance,  £is  the  Lord 
should  direct,  and  as  they  should  find  opportimity. 

Annie  was  to  accompany  them,  at  her  own  special  request, 
for  she  delighted  to  imitate  Him  who  went  about  doing  good, 
vhom  now  she  called  Master  and  Lord. 

Among  her  selection  of  tracts  there  were  some  that  she 
'dued  much  above  the  others,  on  account  of,  in  hat  ^\iA%- 
Qentk  their  meeting  the  mind  of  the  Lord  as  eoxLtaM2L"ei^  m 
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His  written  Word,  more  fully.  It  was  not  every  tract  wiiich 
fell  in  her  way  of  which  she  could  say  this,  and  consequently 
she  felt  the  importance  of  perusing  them  before  distribution. 
With  a  good  selection  of  these,  and  whatever  else  of  her  little 
store  she  could  with  propriety  part  with,  she  joined  her 
parents  in  their  visiting  excursion. 

Cottage  after  cottage  was  entered,  and  Annie  grew  deeply 
interested  in  the  conversations  which  ensued.  Often,  too, 
would  she  take  part  in  them,  and  by  her  respectful  bearing 
and  prudent  observations  win  the  admiration  and  love  of  the 
cottagers,  who  listened  with  deep  attention  to  her  renuirks, 
and  received  with  much  gratitude  the  expressions  of  her 
benevolence  and  sympathy;  so  that  she  could  not  help  re- 
mai'king  to  her  parents  the  truth  of  that  familiar  quotation, 
where  charity  is  spoken  of  as 

"  Twice  blessed, 
It  blesstith  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes.'* 

From  the  remarks  of  some  dear  old  christians  she  also 
gained  much  useful  instruction ;  especially  from  one  whose 
hoary  head  and  venerable  appearance  at  once  won  the  deepest 
respect  of  Annie,  who  said  when  conversing  upon  the  faith- 
fulness of  God,  "  Ah !  God  will  never  leave  His  own  woA 
unfinished :  fifty-six  years  with  me  have  proved  His  faith- 
fulness, and  eternity  will  confirm  it.     Praise  the  Lord !" 

"And  have  you  been  happy  all  that  long  time?"  said 
Annie. 

**  Happy  so  far  as  I  have  closely  followed  the  Lord,  but 

miserable  when  I  have  listened  to  my  own  deceitful  heart; 

for  fifty-six  years'  dealing  with  it  have  not  altered  its  likiBgs 

for  sin ;  it  is  as  bad  as  ever.     Grace — grace  alone  can  curb 

it    Dear  jowng  iadj,  never  trust  y out  o^ii  \veart,  for  be  sure 
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[t,  the  word  is  true  which  says,  *  He  who  tnisteth  to 
n  heart  is  a  fool.'  " 

se  were  weighty  words  in  Annie's  ears,  and  the  desire 
soul  was,  that  they  might  not  soon  he  forgotten, 
passing  through  the  village  they  entered  the  church- 
Struck  witli  its  rural  simplicity  and  novel  situation, 
Nas  not  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and  upon  very  uneven 
i,  they  Hngered  awhile,  admiring  the  sweet  and  nicely 
ved  flowers  which  grew  upon  the  graves,  and  marked 
3sting  place  of  many  a  village  favourite;    and  also 
ing  the  inscriptions  upon  the  head-stones  and  grave- 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  sorry  to  see,  laudatory  of 
jad  to  a  sickening  degree. 

re  her  father  repeated  an  appropriate  verse  or  two  from 
Elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard,"  to  the  great 
t  of  his  little  daughter : — 

**  Perhaps  in  this  romantic  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

Far  from  the  maddening  crowd's  ignoble  strifb 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray : 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

nd  I  remember,"  said  Annie,  "  a  remark  I  heard  some 
since,  which,  perhaps,  is  appropriate  here,  and  will 
our  minds  iov  higher  than  the  thoughts  contained  in 
verses.  It  is  this.  The  speaker  was  remarking  upon 
burial  place  where  a  christian  had  been  interred,  and 
d  of  it, — *  Part  of  its  dust  belongs  to  God.,  %xA  '-«» 
ad  to  sblne  in  immortality,' " 
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Then  pensively  looking  up  to  her  dear  mother,  si 

Mother,  were  I  to  fiedl  asleep  ere  Jesus  comes,. i 
hody  be  put  into  the  silent  grave,  let  no  such  epi 
these  we  mostly  see  around  us  mark  the  spot  where  it 
Let  it  be,  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  clear 
from  all  sin  ;*  1  John,  i.  7.  or  some  such  simple  dec 
of  God's  grace  to  poor  sinners,  as  may  be  blessed 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Hving." 

**  Ah,  it  matters  little,  dear  child,  where  we  lie,  or 
above  us,  for  should  the  grave  receive  us  it  would 
but  for  a  little  while.     But  such  a  verse  as  you  r 
would  make  us,  like  Abel,  though  dead,  still  speakin 

"  Do  you  remember,"  continued  her  mother,  **  the 
of  a  little  girl  like  yourself,  that  no  roses  should 
round  her  head  in  the  coffin  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  dear  mother,  and  the  verses  wri 
Montgomery  on  it.     They  are  these : — 
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"  *  Mamma,'  a  little  maiden  said, 
Almost  with  her  expiring  sigh, 
'  Pat  no  sweet  roses  round  my  head 
When  in  my  cofSn  dress  I  lie.' 

*  Why  not,  my  child,'  the  mother  cried, 

*  What  flower  so  well  a  corpse  adorns?' 

*  Mamma,'  the  innocent  replied, 

<  They  crowned  our  Sayiour's  head  with  thorns. 

Their  walk  homewards  was  a  happy  one.  Ever 
seemed  to  smile  upon  them.  The  birds  sang  sweet 
flowers  looked  more  beautiful;  the  air  was  more  f 
and  balmy ;  the  breeze  blew  more  refreshingly,  an 
own  hearts  were  Hghter.  They  had  diffused  ha 
around  them,  and  now  it  was  returned  in  full  meast 
tiieir  own  bosoms.  . 
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t  night  was  the  last  but  one  they  were  to  spend  at  the 
.t ;  so  Annie,  on  retiring  to  her  chamber  sat  for  some 
J  her  window,  still  open,  to  gaze  on  the  surrounding 
)s,  lit  up  as  they  were  by  the  softened  rays  of  a  beau- 
Ql-orbed  moon.  Creation  was  still,  save  in  the  dis- 
the  rippling  wave  among  the  cliffs,  the  occasional  cry 
owl,  and  in  the  grove  near  the  Retreat,  the  nightin- 
rapturous  song.  The  bees  had  ceased  their  honey 
.  The  linnet  was  nestled  with  its  young,  while  the 
)rms,  now  waking  into  life  and  energy,  spangled  the 
1  glittering  array.    Twas  a  fit  hour  for  contemplation. 

«<  Tes,  all  is  still, 
The  dew  descends,  the  air  is  balm ; 
Unruffled  is  the  glassy  deep, 
While  moonbeams  o'er  its  bosom  sleep ; 
The  gale  of  summer  mildly  blows ; 
The  wave  in  smoothing  murmur  flows ; 
Unclouded  Vesper  shines  on  high, 
And  every  flower  has  closed  its  tearful  eye." 

t  the  sight,  she  continued  her  meditations  without 
tion. — 

eautiful,"  thought  she,  "  must  have  been  the  evenings 
neval  innocency,  which  our  first  parents  knew,  alas, 
•  a  Uttie  while.  Peace  reigned  undisturbedly  within 
osoms ;  they  knew  not  the  sorrow  of  a  solitaiy  pang ; 
s  there  cause  for  one  heaving  sigh.  The  pulse  of  na- 
Do,  fresh  from  her  Maker's  hands,  beat  in  harmonious 
thy  with  theirs — all  pure  and  peaceful !  That  sea, 
i^hich  I  now  gaze,  knew  not  the  rapacity  of  the  shark, 
3  devourer  of  its  kind.  It  witnessed  not  the  horrors 
whirlpool,  nor  was  it  the  crimsoned  highway  of  tk<^ 
hip.    Those  clifk  were  not  the  resorts  ol  dLfi^s^xvfvsi^ 
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eagles,  hawks,  and  birds  of  prey.  That  heath  knew  no  bar- 
renness, those  fields  no  draught.  All  was  plenty  without 
toil :  all  was  beauty  without  contrivance. 

"  But  sin  has  marred  all  this — has  oflPended  God — and 
cursed  creation,  animate  and  inanimate.  But  happy  thought! 
it  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has  opened  a  paradise  above 
and  given  opportunity  for  the  deep  display  of  God's  matchlesj 
love  in  the  awful  price  he  has  paid  for  the  redemption  oi 
that  church  which  is  destined  to  inhabit  it.  A  paradise 
which  knows  no  change  nor  fear  of  banishment, — which  sii 
can  never  mar.  *And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse.*  Surelj 
it  was  worth  the  loss  of  the  first  paradise  and  all  the  misery 
of  the  fall,  to  be  put  into  such  a  permanent  place  of  blessing! 
0  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  0  thou  second  Adam,  whal 
hast  thou  not  done  ?  The  first  Adam  found  all  sinless  and 
purity,  and  brought  death  and  misery  into  the  fair  scene. 
The  second  Adam  found  all  death,  and  brought  life, — ^found 
all  a  wilderness,  and  is  engaged  to  make  all  things  new,— 
to  take  fierceness  from  the  lion,  and  rapacity  from  the  wolf 
— ^to  dissipate  barrenness,  and  make  the  wilderness  to  re 
joice  and  blossom  as  the  rose, — to  banish  want,  care,  sin  an( 
misery,  and  ultimately,  death  itself.  Then  will  every  thinj 
which  has  breath  praise  the  Lord. 

"  But  ere  that  time — ^the  restitution  of  all  things — comes 
He  is  gathering  out  a  people  to  be  peculiarly  his  own 
through  whom,  in  the  ages  to  come,  He  will  show  forth  thi 
exceeding  riches  of  His  grace,  even  His  beloved  church,— 
His  bride, — to  sit  with  Him  on  His  throne,  and  not  onl; 
to  see,  but  also  to  share  in  His  glory.  0,  thou  blessed  Jesus 
when  wilt  thou  thus  take  to  thyself  thy  great  power  am 
rejgn? 
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"  Why  are  thy  chariot  wheels  so  slow  ? 
0  haste  the  cloudless  mom  ; 
Creation  groans,  thine  own  are  sad, 

All  wait,  0  Lord,  for  Thee ; 
Betum  and  make  thy  people  glad, 
^  Let  earth  keep  jubilee !  " 

thus  that  Annie  meditated  until  the  setting  moon 
I  ess  brooding  over  that  which  had  been  so  bright 
iful.  A  signal  for  her  to  retire  to  rest, 
lilomel  ceased  not  her  strain,  but  soon  wafted  the 
spirit  of  Annie  over  scenes  of  unearthly  sweetness, 
3d  her  ears  to  notes  of  unearthly  cadence.  Thus 
the  Christian  even  here,  he  is  often  privileged  in 
iterious  manner  to  get  a  gHmpse  of  the  happy  land, 
)rious  destined  home. 

3w,  having  accompanied  our  little  girl  through  her 
s  holiday, — having  sympathised  with  her  in  the 
of  her  soul,  and  had  fellowsliip  in  her  joy, — shaving 
rust,  been  instructed  and  pleased  with  her  conver- 
:  us  bid  her  farewell,  and  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
ald  we  spend  such  a  happy  holiday  as  did  this  dear 
:)uld  we  so  sweetly  blend  things  heavenly  mth  our 
k,  and  things  divine  with  our  daily  occupations  ? 
r  souls  be  so  occupied  with  God,  in  the  midst  of  so 
ielight  the  eye  and  ear  ?  Ah  !  we  could  not  unless 
Christians,  nor  even  then,  unless  we  had  a  deep 
)ur  defilement,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  God's  unfail- 
n  Jesus  In  the  possession  of  this,  our  souls  would 
d  to  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us.  We 
)  enabled  to  say  in  the  consciousness  of  all  things 
»gether  for  our  good, — 

"  He  as  the  Refiner,  all  the  process  views, 
He  33  the  Designer,  aJi  the  journey  kncws** 
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And  view  the  beautiful  and  sweet  in  nature  onl;| 
our  souls  into  the  perception  of  what  is  more  h 
sweet  in  grace. 

Dear  reader,  are  you  a  Christian  ?  that  is,  do 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  you  resting  or 
for  salvation  ?  Ponder  this  question  !  Heave 
you,  enter  it.  Happiness  is  before  you,  embra 
are  proffered  you,  accept  them.  Jesus  is  prese 
believe  in  Him.  Then  will  you  spend  not  a  for 
earthly  Retreat  with  Annie,  but  eternity  in  t 
mansions,  with  all  who  are  saved  in  Jesus  with 
ing  salvation. 

"  What  will  it  be  to  dwell  above, 

And  with  the  Lord  of  glory  reign, 
Since  the  sweet  earnest  of  his  love, 

So  brightens  all  this  dreary  plain ; 
No  heart  can  think,  no  tongue  explain. 
What  joy  'twill  be  with  Christ  to  reign." 

Newport,  I,  W, 


Rare  Union. — The  great  error  of  active  te 
is  rashness  and  want  of  thought ;  of  meditative 
a  brooding,  sombre  tone  of  mind.  Perhaps 
perfection  of  character  to  which  a  human  bein^ 
is  the  union  of  the  contemplative  and  the  prac 
found  mind  to  think,  a  ready,  active  power  to  pr 
is  a  model  which,  though  few  perfectly  arrive  « 
do  well  to  strive  after. 

Happy,  sleeping  babe,  thy  cradle  is  to  the( 

space ;  but  when  a  man,  this  vast  world  is  toe 

tbee. 
u 
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jjHT  iSary,  do  look  at  this  beautiful  little  green  beetle 

t  I  have  jast  found,"  said   Harry,  as  he  let  it  quietly 

ep  over  hia  hand.     "Did  you  ever  see  such  brilliant 

ours?" 

■'Where?    where?"    shouted    Geoi^e,  pushing    ronghly 

aasi  his  little  brother,  and  in  his  eager  haste  brushii^ 

ly  the  treasure  among  the  long  grass. 

"  Oh  Geoiye, /ou  are  so  rough,  you  h&'teXoet  m-^Ws^*, 
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and  I  never  saw  one  like  it  before — do  come  and  helj 
find  it." 

**  There  are  plenty  more,  just  as  pretty,  but  I  b 
time  to  spend  in  seeking  such  small  things/'  and  a 
ran.  . 

Henry's  little  sister  was  sitting  on  the  grass  nei 
heard  his  distress,  and  was  instantly  upon  her  knees  '. 
in  the  search,  and  presently  she  screamed  with  joy — ' 
here,  Harry,  it  is  heaviifuL ;  but  you  catch  it,  becai 
told  me  I  should  spoil  the  blue  butterfly's  featbers — 1 
feathers,  too?' 

**  No,  no,  Annie,  but  still  you  must  be  qmte  as  g< 
you  would  be  with  the  butterfly,  for  I  dare  say  it  fe( 
as  much  pain  when  hurt — don't  you.  Aunt  Mary  T 

**  Yes,  Harry,  I  think  it  does ;  do  you  remember  wi 
B.  said,  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  and  not  very  ca 
living  things  ?  He  told  you  that  God  sees  everythii 
happens ;  and  the  Bible  says  that  even  sparroyrs  can 
without  His  knowledge,  and  that  the  very  hairs  of  ou 
are  all  numbered ;  so  that  I  am  sure  God  would  b( 
displeased,  if  He  saw  children  hurt  any  thing  that  '. 
made  to  look  so  beautiful  upon  the  earth." 

"  Then,  aunty,  how  naughty  it  is  of  Betsy  to  kill 
as  she  does,  and  everything  that  creeps  upon  the  i 
floor ;  Harry,  let  us  tell  her  about  it  when  we  go  to  I 

*'  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better  ask  her  always  to  pi 
out  in  the  garden ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  there." 
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"  But  she  always  crushes  snails  with  her  foot,  when  they 
e  crawling  upon  the  gravel  walk." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Annie ;  if  she  liked  them  as 
all  as  I  do,  she  would  be  kinder  to  them." 

"  Do  you  really  like  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do ;  you  will  believe  it  when  I  tell  you, 
lat  once,  a  long  time  ago,  I  brought  some  edible  snails, 
jarly  200 ;  their  bodies  were  nearly  white,  and  they  had  four 
imi-transparent  horns.  I  kept  them  for  more  than  a  year 
I  the  garden,  under  a  bell-glass ;  they  were  very  shy  at 
rat,  and  drew  in  their  horns  when  I  went  near  them,  and 
.  the  end  of  the  longest  two  a  pair  of  eyes  might  be  distinctly 
sen ;  they  are  very  quick-sighted.  They  used  to  eat  a  great 
any  lettuce-leaves,  and  after  I  had  had  them  for  some  time 
ley  would  go  on  eating  while  I  watched  them,  and  I  could 
Je  their  mouths,  and  flie  green  leaf  quickly  disappear ;  no 
onder  they  got  on  so  fast,  for  they  have  eight  teeth." 

"  Can  you  show  me  some  snails  like  them,  aunt  ?" 

•'Not  here,  dear,  because  they  are  not  found  in  the  North 
f  England ;  it  is  too  cold  for  them,  and  they  like  a  clmlky 
oil,  and  to  live  under  beech  trees.  In  the  autumn  they 
[ire  over  eating  food,  nearly  bury  themselves  in  the  earth, 
nd  make  beautiful  white  doors  to  their  shells  which  exactly 
it  the  opening,  and  these  curious  doors  are  called  operculums, 
IT  naturalists." 

*■  But,  aunt,  who  are  naturalists  ?" 

**  They  are  persons  who  love  to  watch  the  wonderful  things 
^  nature  which  God  has  made.  I  have  read  somewhere, 
^X  the  Romans  first  brought  their  snails  into  England; 
ley  used  them  as  food,  and  thought  them  very  good  food  to 
•t,  if  they  were  cooked  upon  a,  silver  gridiron." 

•*  W2ir,  iml/r,  aunt,  I  begin  to  like  snails  too ;  \roL\.\^^ 
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they  did  not  so  often  get  their  shells  broken." 

"  Do  you,  daxling  ?  But  even  that  is  provided  for  by  thei 
Maker,  *  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works ;' — ^the 
can  mend  their  houses  with  a  slimy  substance  contained  i 
their  bodies ;  and  if  you  carefully  observe  snail  shells,  yo 
will  see  where  they  have  been  broken,  because  the  piec 
supplied  is  of  a  lighter  colour." 

"  And  had  you  ever  any  young  snails  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  great  many ;  at  first,  small  eggs  appeared,  whic 
changed  into  most  perfect  little  snails,  with  nearly  tram 
parent  shells  upon  their  backs." 

"  And  where  are  they  now,  aunt  ?" 

"  At  last  I  took  them  to  a  wood  where  there  were  mac 
beech  trees,  because  I  thought  they  would  like  to  be  at  liberl 
again,  but  I  have  never  been  to  seek  for  them ;  shall  we  ^ 
some  day?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  they  both  exclaimed  at  once,  "  do  let  us  ^ 
to-morrow!" 
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For  very  many  years  has  our  pen  been  unceasingly  employe 
in  pleading  hard  for  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  our  swe< 
singers  among  the  feathered  tribe ;  but,  alas !  the  humii 
heart  is  a  perplexing  curiosity.  People  read  what  we  sa; 
pretend  to  enjoy  it,  aye,  applaud  us  to  the  skies ;  yet  do  th< 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  our  advice,  and  disregard  all  oi 
remonstrances!  Nothing  daunted,  we  shall  continue  1 
persevere,  and  see  if  we  cannot  at  last  break  the  heart  whic 
hitherto  has  only  bent.  Our  cause  is  a  good  one.  We  G 
not  deny  having  made  some  converts,  but  we  are  desirous  i 
making  many  more,  and  tihrowgVi  tkesccL,  of  doing  good  y 
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)iiiid  interest.  It  appears  that  people  wUl  keep  birds, 
ler  suited  for  a  cage  or  not.  The  practice,  too,  is 
Y  on  the  increase !  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for 
Dinting  out  all  that  will  conduce  towards  making  them 
\  Happy !  the  word  is  a  mockery  when  applied  to  a 
in  confinement.  If  we  could  but  read  the  heart  of  a 
and  enter  into  his  feelings  at  this  season,  whilst  im- 
i  in  a  room,  or,  a  prison  of  wire,  we  should,  or  ought  to, 
ler  at  pur  "  cruelty  to  animals."  We  rail  loudly  against 
d  yet  practise  it  daily !  Is  it  not  so  ?  Conscience,  be 
it!  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  range  the  fields,  and 
it  to  acquire  the  language  (certainly  the  feelings)  of  the 
"  songsters  as  they  revel  in  delight  around  us — we  speak 
)oint  on  this  matter.  Oh !  that  all  "  admirers  of  our 
igs  on  Song-Birds"  could  join  us  in  our  walks ;  letting 
lat  to  them,  by  the  way  as  we  wandered  through  the 
I  growing  com,  in  shady  lanes,  by  brooks  and  rivulets, 
pses,  meadows,  and  leafy  woods,  we  would  try  and  con- 
them  of  what  they  are  so  slow  to  learn,  so  unwilling  to 
re.  Nay,  more;  we  are  vain  enough  to  believe  that 
jgument  would  prevail  with  many — for  we  should  be 
from  the  noise  of  cities,  buried  in  Nature's  lovely  bosom, 
sel  sure  that  the  influences  of  this  sweet  season,  and  its 
imding  charms,  could  not  but  melt  the  heart.  Each 
we  took  we  could  "  illustrate"  our  argument ;  for  we 
I  point  to  everything  having  life,  and  address  ourself  to 
Bry  soul  of  each  listening  ear.  We  love  to  reason  in 
elds !  And  why  ?  Simply  because  we  always  get  our 
my.  Nature  is  such  an  all-powerful  special  pleader ! — 
'«  Journal  of  Nature, 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

"  There  are  many  doors  of  holy  teaching,  which  ope 
to  the  key  of  love ;  and  there  is  in  love  a  marvellous 
of  understanding,  for  love  is  a  great  reader  of  secrets, 
in  earthly  things,  which  are  but  a  shadow  of  the  tr 
may  see  this.  What  an  interpreter  of  hidden  meam' 
a  loving  spirit ;  how  quick  and  piercing  is  it  in  read 
the  inner  wishes,  feelings,  and  intentions  of  anoth( 
doubtless  it  is,  where  the  love  of  God  dwells  in  an  i 
heart  The  man  is  free,  as  it  were,  of  the  counsels  o 
He  reaches  on  to  great  things  at  unawares.  In 
common  duties,  as  they  seem  to  him,  he  is  sowing  goo 
for  a  distant  day ;  he  is  reaching  out  far  beyond  tlie  p 
anticipating  God's  future  doings. 

"  What  a  wonderful  instance  of  all  this  was  that  comi 
tion  of  the  faithful  woman — *  She  hath  done  what  she 
she  is  come  beforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  buri 

"  She  knew  not  of  Christ's  burial.  Gethsemane,  G 
the  cross,  the  new  tomb — over  all  these  yet  hung  the 
futurity ;  but  through  it  her  love  pierced ;  she  did  b 
the  Lord ;  she  could  not  choose  but  love  Him ;  she 
pour  on  Him  the  .precious  spikenard ;  she  must  bre 
Him  the  costly  box,  because  it  was  her  best,  and  I 
before  her ;  and  in  doing  this  she  did  it  for  His  burial, 
was  a  secret  attuning  of  her  spirit  unto  the  Divine  co 
which  made  her  act  as  if  she  had  a  gift  of  sudden  pro 
And  so  doubtless  it  is,  in  measure,  with  all  who  tru 
the  Lord  and  serve  Him ;  they  are  continually  reachi 
unto  truths,  even  as  it  were  unconsciously,  because  tl 
living  and  acting,  and  so  moving  onward  upon  th< 
harmonies  of  truth  and  love.  Such  power  has  love- 
then  be  earnestly  sought,  and  ever  caxelvjS\^  ^xi^oiv^x^ 
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"  Gome  xjnto  me." — Matt.  xi. 

Obedient  to  Thy  gracious  call, 

I  come,  my  Saviour ; 
Before  Thy  face  I  humbly  fall, 

Inviting  Saviour ; 
Asking  Thee  to  remember  when 
Thou  dwelledst  among  rebellious  men ; — 
To  think  on  what  Thou  suffered'st  then, 

Forsaken  Saviour. 

For  me  Thou  suffered'st  agony. 

Tormented  Saviour! 
For  me  Thou  bled'st  on  Calvary, 

Expiring  Saviour ! 
For  me,  ere  yet  the  third  day's  noon 
Dispelled  the  dark  sepulchral  gloom, 
Thou  didst  triumphant  leave  ^e  tomb. 

Victorious  Saviour ! 

For  me  Thou  interced'st  above, 

O  pleading  Saviour ! 
Bear'st  the  memorials  of  Thy  love, 

O  glorious  Saviour ! 
PoiDt'st  to  those  wounds,  which  loudly  cry — 
Stay,  stay,  the  thunderbolt  on  high, 
Let  not  the  ransomed  sinner  die  !  " 

0  loving  Saviour ; 

And  soon  in  clouds  thou  wilt  appear, 

Majestic  Saviour! 
And  I  shall  meet  Thee  in  the  air, 

Descending  Saviour ! 
Ah !  then  I  shall  more  deeply  prove 
Thy  great,  almighty,  deathless  love ! 
For  from  Thee  I  shall  ne'er  remove, 

O  matcbleBB  Saviour  I 
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SIGNS. 

I  may  forget  all  earthly  friends, — 

But  can't  my  Saviour ! 
The  pang  which  oft  my  body  rends, — 

But  not  my  Saviour  ! 
Th*  emotions  of  my  inmost  soul — 
The  bitter  dregs  of  sorrow's  bowl : 
But  not,  while  hasting  to  the  goal, 

My  blessed  Saviour ! 
Newport  /.  W.  A  HiDUVi* 

SIGNS 

Solomon  said,  many  centuries  ago,  "  Even  a  child  is  known  ly 
his  doing,  whether  his  work  be  pure  or  whether  it  be  right** 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  children  have  no  chaiacter 
at  all.  On  the  contrary  an  observing  eye  sees,  in  these  jooiig 
creatures,  the  signs  of  what  they  are  likely  to  be  for  life. 

When  I  see  a  little  boy  slow  to  go  to  school,  and  dad  of 
every  excuse  to  neglect  his  book,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he 
will  be  a  dunce. 

When  I  see  a  boy  in  haste  to  spend  every  penny  as  soon 
as  he  gets  it,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  spendthrift 

When  I  see  a  boy  hoarding  up  his  pennies,  and  unwilling 
to  part  with  them  for  any  purpose,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he 
will  be  a  miser. 

When  I  see  a  boy  or  girl  always  looking  out  for  number 
one,  and  disliking  to  share  good  things  with  others,  I  think 
it  a  sign  that  that  child  will  grow  up  a  selfish  person. 

When  I  see  boys  and  girls  often  quarreling,  I  think  it  a 
sign  that  they  will  be  violent  and  hateful  men  and  women. 

When  I  see  a  little  boy  willing  to  taste  strong  drink,  I 
think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  drunkard. 

When  I  see  a  little  boy  who  never  prays,  I  think  it  a  sign 
that  he  will  he  both  a  profane  and  profligate  man. 
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ily  of  horsea,  to  which  the  Zehra  belongs,  consist  of 
ids,  whose  fonn  is  altogether  peculiar.  Thej  have 
gle  finger  or  toe  terminating  each  extremitj ;  and 
er  or  toe  is  incased  in  a  homy-hoof,  or  shoe.  Mr. 
celehrated  zoologist,  divides  the  family  of  equida, 
very  distinct  types  of  form;  the  one,  the  Asses,  and 
as,  which  are  always  whitish  and  more  or  less  band- 
blackish-brown,  and  always  have  a  distinct  dorsal- 
I  tail  only  bristly  at  the  end ;  and  the  true  horses, 
s  never  banded,  have  no  dorsal  line,  and  have  long  I 
the  tail  Irom  its  insertion  to  its  extteimtj.    TfiaN 


body  of  the  Zelan  is  striped  ^th  black,  brown,  ani 
bauds.  It  is  still  found  in  all  iU  oative  freedom.  It  6 
only  in  the  wcietj  of  its  own  apeoies.  It  Uvefl  in  1 
feeds  on  haid  dij  berbs,  and  ig  incapable  of  being 
unless  taken  very  youi^.  It  ranges  over  ntoimtsinc 
tricts  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  found  in  Congo,  ( 
and  Abyssinia,  At  present  it  does  not  appear  to  ha 
dered  any  service  to  man ;  it  will  not  allow  him  to  ] 
its  back ;  it  will  not  cany  bis  burdens,  plough,  or  d 
him.  It  has  immunity  from  workii^,  and  ia  deteimi] 
to  part  with  it,  and  in  flie  right  of  it  too.  If  Aases 
sorely  abused  creatures  of  a  wise  and  loving  Creator 
lerolt  from  the  cruel  treatment  they  veiy  often  reed 
would  encourage  them  in  their  determination  not  t 
unless  well  used.  When  looking  over  the  large  fi 
ereatioD,  and  takingup  for  description  or  otherwise, 
one  of  the  numerous  families  of  animated  nature,  we 
at  the  greatness  of  the  mind,  that  could  design,  and  [ 
BO  countless  a  variety  of  form  and  beauty,  exceeds 
preasion.  "These  are  but  parts  of  his  ways.  The  t 
of  his  power,  who  can  understand  ?  " 
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fortli  hastily  to  Btrive,  lest  thou  know  not  what  to  do  in 
the  end  thereof.* — ^Pbovbrbs,  xxt.  8. 

ly  \mndering  in  the  most  solitary  part  of  Windsor 
b  was  evening  and  every  thing  around  me  looked 

I  had  passed  a  small  green,  scattered  with  cot- 
my  way  to  a  yet  unvisited  part  of  the  forest,  and 
•ked  the  happy  looks  of  the  children  who  were  play- 
)  road  side,  and  heheld  many  an  honest  lahourer 
his  cottage  door,  or  weeding  the  potatoes  in  his 
garden.  My  road  now  led  me  from  this  cheerful 
ne  of  solitude :  the  sun  was  yet  shining  brightly, 
►rest  trees  were  so  thickly  planted,  that  his  rays 
pierce  their  gloom.  Here  I  was  by  myself,  I  coiild 
he  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bell,  the  low  of  the  cattle, 
k  of  the  watch-dog,  all  around  was  quietness.  At 
J  attention  was  directed  to  an  old  beech-tree,  on 
re  carved  the  letters  T.  D.  and  underneath  the 
87 ;  near  the  tree  the  grass  was  very  high ;  no 
•  seemed  to  graze  there,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
was  a  spot  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  two  in 
'hich  seemed  to  be  carefully  mown.  I  was  curious 
le  cause  of  this,  and  even  inquired  at  some  of  the 
ig  cottages,  but  without  effect,  for  none  of  them 

me.  At  last,  walking  along  I  saw  an  old  man, 
jred  to  be  a  woodman,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
Q ;  he  said  he  could  inform  me  of  all  particulars, 
3  every  year  cut  afresh  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree, 
d  the  high  grass  as  fast  as  it  grew. 
asm  the  fear  1767/'  said  lie,  "  t\ia\.  «^  "^wst  ^ 
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man  met  with  a  sudden  death  in  this  solitary  place, 
a  fine  summer's  evening  as  it  may  be  now,**  continued  1 
man,  **  that  a  dozen  of  us  were  sitting  down  beneat 
beedb-tree  to  cool  ourselves  after  our  day's  labour ;  i 
been  cutting  down  some  trees  near  at  hand,  and  a  ban 
work  we  had  of  it ;  our  master  ordered  us  some  drinj 
as  we  were  returning  home,  we  met  the  boy  bringing : 
we  sat  down  in  that  high  grass  to  enjoy  it.  We  wer 
and  hot,  and  we  drank  freely ;  we  began  to  talk  aboi 
great  doings,  and  one  boasted  how  much  money  he  cou 
and  another  how  much  beer  he  could  drink.  There 
quarrelsome  young  man  amongst  us  whose  name  was  C 
and  he  began  to  quarrel  with  one  of  his  fellow-wo 
named  Thomas  Davis,  and  teazed  him  in  a  shameful  m 
Davis  bore  it  very  quietly  for  some  time,  for  he 
harmless  man ;  at  last  Cooper,  who  was  filling  the  g 
threw  one  into  his  face;  the  poor  fellow  could  not  endui 
and  he  told  Cooper  he  would  not  endure  his  import 
any  longer !  the  other  upon  this  grew  savage,  and  gave 
a  blow  in  the  face.  I  am  ashamed.  Sir,"  said  the  woo 
"  of  myself  and  my  companions,  when  I  think  how,  j 
love  of  mischief,  we  helped  on  the  quarrel,  and  made 
for  the  two  men  to  strive  against  each  other,  like  brute  1 
They  began  to  fight,  and  in  about  five  minutes  Davis  re 
an  unlucky  blow,  and  never  spoke  afterwards ;  he  fell 
where  the  grass  is  cut  away,  and  breathed  his  last  whc 
letters  are  carved.  We  carried  him  in  our  arms  to  his  c< 
and  it  was  such  a  sight  for  his  poor  wife  that  I  nevei 
forget. 

Cooper  went  out  of  the  country.    I  saw  him  some 
afterwards,  and  he  slunk  about  like  a  ghost ;  I  would 
mtber  bare  died  in  my  youtli,  ^^Ibaa'^NQ  Vsni<^  «hQi 
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diseiy  which  that  man  had  in  his  heart.  I  am  the  last  now 
tving  of  all  that  saw  this  frightful  death,  and  I  do  what  I 
an  to  keep  up  the  memoiy  of  poor  Thomas  Davis.  I  have 
M  mj  hoys  never  to  let  the  grass  grow  there  when  I  am 
one;  the  sight  of  the  carved  letters  and  the  mown  grass 
lay  lead  some  to  ask  ahout  it,  as  you  have  done ;  and  hear- 
ig  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  sudden  quarrels,  may  teach  their 
iifldren  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men."  I  thanked  the  wood- 
lan  for  his  tale ;  it  was  simple,  but  an  entertaining  one. 
7e  often  hear  such  terrible  stories,  yet  they  seldom  lead  us 
» think  seriouslv  or  make  us  more  careful  to  restrain  our 
m  quarrelsome  tempers.  Let  us  then  sometimes  meditate 
1  the  £a.te  of  poor  Thomas  Davis,  and  it  will  be  a  solemn 
sson  to  us,  to  think  how  soon  insolence  and  passion  may* 
ing  us  into  the  presence  of  an  eternal  Judge. 

W.  Pbatt. 

THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Eleven  commandments !  That  *s  a  mistake.  There  are 
dy  ten  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus ;  and  I 
mder  any  one  who  has  read  the  Bible,  learnt  his  catechism, 
'  gone  to  church  every  Sunday,  where  they  are  written  up 
.  such  large  golden  letters,  should  not  know  better." 
You  think  I  have  made  a  strange  mistake,  do  you  not  ? 
^ell,  if  I  have,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  bishop  who  made 
te  same,  for  he  always  said  there  were  eleven  command- 
lents ;  though  he  read  them  every  Sunday,  and  they  were 
ritten  up  in  his  church ;  and  as  for  catechisms,  he  had 
eaid  more  said  than  you  or  I  ever  saw.  This  good  bishop 
red  in  Ireland,  many,  many  years  ago.  A.t  tke^  ^d.xs^^'^^cBsK^^ 
lere  was  living  in  Scotknd  a  very  Tioly  man,  -v'Viq^^  t^ssss^^ 
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was  Samuel  Rutherford.     He  wrote  such  beautiful 
letters,  and  prayed  to  God  so  earnestly,  that  it  wa 
a  great  honour  to  have  a  letter  from  him,  or  to 
pray.     Now,  though  Samuel  Rutherford  was  a  mh 
therefore  had  to  pray  m  his  church,  yet  he  praye 
home  in  his  own  closet.  I  do  not  know  how  often 
in  the  day-time  ;  but  he  used  often  to  rise  in  the  i 
while  it  was  dark  and  others  slept,  he  would  kneel 
pour  out  his  heart  to  God.    He  was  like  Enoch — 
with  Grod.     He  used  to  pray  aloud,  and  persons 
staying  in  the  house  had  awaked  and  listened  to 
when  they  went  away,  they  had  told  others  whai 
heard.     So  when  they  told  this  Irish  bishop,  who 
were  eleven  commandments,   about  Samuel   Ri 
prayers,  he  was  determined  he  would  get  into 
somehow  or  other,  that  he  might  hear  too.     Wei 
he  to  manage  it  ?    If  he  had  gone  in  all  his  robe 
to  visit  Samuel  Rutherford,  he  would  not  hav' 
likely  to  hear  him  pray  in  the  night ;  for  they 
put  him  in  the  "  best  bed-room,"  I  dare  say,  ar 
careful  not  to  disturb  him.     So  the  Bishop  dre 
like  a  poor  man,  and  then  he  left  Ireland,  cros 
and  journeyed  through  Scotland,  till,  one  Satu 
he  knocked  at  Mr.  Rutherford's  door,  and  be 
take  him  in,  and  give  him  a  night's  lodging.   J 
many  people  would  do  so,   now-a-days,  and 
whetiier  it  was  praying  so  much  to  the  God  of 
love,  that  made  Mr.  Rutherford  so  kind  ar 
--i^«t.her  there  were  but  few  impostors  in  th 

-'»  ond  gave  the  poor  stra 
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L  when  she  heard  there  was  a  poor  wajfaring  man  in  her 
hen,  went  in  to  see  him,  and  she  began  talking  to  him. 
I  wished  to  do  him  good ;  and  as  she  thought  him  very 
nant,  she  began  to  ask  him  questions.  At  last  she  said, 
k)  you  know  how  many  commandments  there  are  ?  " 
Adam,**  said  the  stranger,  ''  I  think  there  are  eleven.*' 
liat!  not  know  how  many  commandments  there  are! 
re  you  never  heard  or  read  that  there  are  ten  command- 
its?"  And  then  the  good  lady  began  to  teach  and  to 
met  him,  because  she  thought  him  so  very,  very  ignorant. 
last,  they  showed  him  a  room  where  he  might  sleep.     It 
not  far  from  Mr  Rutherford *s,  and  he  laid  awake  lis- 
ng,  oh !  so  eagerly,  to  hear  Samuel  Hutherford  begin  to 
r ;  but  no,  that  night  Mr.  Rutherford  slept  on.     Then 
good  bishop,  to  make  up  for  his  disappointment,  got  up, 
on  his  knees,  and  began  to  pray  himself.     This  waked 
uel  Rutherford ;  he  got  up,  and  came,  and  listened.   The 
>p  prayed  for  his  people,  his  vicars,  and  his  curates ;  so 
Mr.  Rutherford  found  out  it  was  a  bishop,  and  not  a 
T,  he  had  lodged.   He  slept  no  more  that  night ;  early 
'  morning,  he  went  to  the  bishop's  room,  and  found  he 
lessed  right.     Then  he  begged  the  bishop  to  preach 
0,  and  he  said  he  would,  if  Mr.  Rutherford  would  lend 
>me  clothes,  and  not  tell  poor  Mistress  Rutherford 
was  she  had  reproved  in  the  kitchen,  the  evening  be- 
So  they  agreed  to  do  so.     The  bishop  left  the  house 
te  came,  and  Mr.  Rutherford  told  Mrs.  Rutherford  that 
e  minister  would  preach  for  him  that  day.    Well,  the 
vith  Mr.  Rutherford's  gown  on,  looked  very  different 
poor  beggar.    So  Mrs.  Rutherford  did  not  recognise 
le  pulpit  at  first.    He  gave  out  hia  teiLt,  ^*  "Bi^  "^k^a 
wn  know  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  yeloTft  ouft  Wicfisict 
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She  looked  up,  she  knew  she  had  seen  him  before  somewhere, 
and  when  he  said,  "  This  may  be  called  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment," she  remembered  that  the  preacher  was  the  veij 
man  whom  she  had  taught  in  the  kitchen.  She  had  tao^ 
him,  now  he  had  taught  her.  He  told  them,  that  Moses 
gave  us  ten  commandments,  and  Christ  gave  us  one ;  for  he 
said,  "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another."  Was  he  not  right?  Are  there  not  eleven?  It 
is  a  long,  long  time  since  that  sermon  was  preached ;  hut 
the  eleven  commandments  remain.  And  what  a  sweet  and 
easy  commandment  is  the  last !  It  is  the  golden  key  to  all 
the  rest.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  this  eleventh 
commandment  and  the  other  ten,  that  there  is  between  our 
Sabbath  day  and  the  six  days  of  toil  and  labour.  This  one 
is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  others.  For  if  we  love  one  another, 
can  we  kill  one  another,  or  rob  one  another,  or  covet  each 
other's  things  ?  If  you  keep  this  eleventh  commandment, 
you  will  not  break  the  others.  We  cannot  keep  the  com- 
mandments singly ;  for  if  we  transgress  one,  we  transgress 
against  all.  We  can  only  be  made  perfect  in  love.  Do  you 
wonder,  when  you  see  a  Christian  happy,  even  if  he  is  poor 
and  sorrowful  ?  It  is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart. 
Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  is  they  do  in  heaven  that  makes 
them  so  blessed?  they  love.  "For  love  is  heaven,  and 
heaven  is  love."  Would  you  wish  to  be  happy  and  holy? 
Then  let  your  heart,  dear  child,  be  full  of  love,  and  let  yonr 
hands  obey  your  heart.  Love  everybody,  and  everybody  frill 
love  you ;  and  if  you  find  it  sweet  and  easy  to  love  eveiybodyi 
how  dearly  will  you  love  Him  who  has  given  you  this  com- 
mandment, and  how  you  will  long  to  dwell  for  ever  with  Him 
of  whom  it  is  written,  "  God  is  love." 

3  ___ 
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THE   GENTLENESS   OF  CHRIST. 

r  on  expreesion !  How  much  is  there  in  that  short 
ace !  How  much  to  admire  !  How  much  to  imitate ! 
t  performed  great  deeds — such  as  no  other  one  ever 
but  not  that  we  should  imitate  thent.  He  spake  to 
impest,  and  stilled  the  rolling  billows — but  not  that  we 
d  lift  up  our  Toioes  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
lers  roll,  and  the  waves  are  piled  mountmn  high,  and 
ipt  to  hush  them  to  peace.  He  stood  bj  the  grave  and 
1,  and  the  dead  man  left  his  tomb,  and  came  forth  to 
■but  not  that  we  should  place  ourselves  by  the  ^ki^  ^ 
i  dead,  and  attempt  to  restore  them  toYiia.    %a  ts^-os^ 


BEMABKA.BLE   DELIYEBANCE   OF  A  MISSIONAH?. 

the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  tanght  the  lame  to  leap  as  a  1 
and  tiie  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing — ^but  not  that  we  8h( 
imitate  him  in  this,  or  attempt,  by  miracle,  to  give  yigoc 
the  feeble,  or  health  io  the  diseased.  But  Ghnst  was  n 
and  gentle,  that  we  might  be  so  too.  Christ  was  benigi 
and  kind,  that  we  might  be  so  too.  Christ  patiently 
reviling,  that  we  might  do  it  also ;  he  was  not  irritable, 
uncharitable  and  fretful,  and  envious  and  revengeful— 
in  aU  these  we  may  imitate  him.  His  was  a  life  of  ben 
lence,  diffusive,  like  the  light  of  a  morning  without  cloi 
a  life  undisturbed  by  conflicting  emotions,  unbroken  1 
harsh  and  dissatisfied  temper ;  kind  when  others  were 
kind ;  gentle  when  the  storms  of  furious  passions  rage 
their  bosoms*;  and  tranquil  and  serene  while  all  around 
were  distracted  by  anger  and  ambition,  and  envy  and 
venge.  To  us  may  the  same  spirit  be  given ;  and  while 
world  around  us  is  agitated  with  passion,  and  pride, 
wrath,  in  our  hearts  may  there  reign  evermore  "  the  ge 
ness  of  Christ." 


REMARKABLE  DELIVERANCE  OF  A 
MISSIONARY. 

The  following  account  from  the  American  Joums 
Missions  will  show  our  young  readers  what  dangers  Misj 
aries  are  sometimes  exposed  to  in  their  journeys  among 
heathen.  The  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  who  lab 
among  the  Zulus,  attempted  to  re-cross  a  river  on  his  re 
from  a  visit  to  the  interior,  found  the  tide  rising,  and  so 
in  vain  for  prompt  assistance.    His  narrative  thus  cantin 

"At  bst  I  sent  a  native  into  t\iQ  ^&\fiit,  \a  ^atotettaii 

JO 


CABLE   DBLIVBRANCB   OF  A  MI0SIONARY. 


ent  in  a  few  rods,  and  not  finding  it  very  deep» 
ng,  *  Let  U8  go,  I  think  we  can  cross ;  let  us 
i  is  coming  in.*  I  hastened  to  saddle  my  horse, 
ly  pants,  boots,  and  stockings,  which  I  put  into 
T  sack,  and  gave  to  the  native  who  was  with 
ited  my  horse  and  rode  into  the  river  with  the 
b  of  me.  When  near  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
[an  to  swim,  and  the  native  remained  behind 
;e  swam  with  me  finely  until  he  was  veiy  near 
ace,  when  he  began  to  plunge,  and  kick,  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  throw  me  off  his  back, 
to  his  mane  mth  my  hands,  as  I  could  not 
ew,  if  he  threw  me  off,.  I  might  be  drowned. 
Qething  take  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  my  leg, 
hard.  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but  from 
f  the  pull,  and  the  pain  it  gave  me,  I  thought 
hind  feet  of  the  horse  brought  together  against 
ipposed  he  was  trying  to  puU  me  off.  Presently 
ite  a  little  below  my  knee,  and  one  tooth  went 
lee-joint  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  did  not  enter  it. 
itten  again  higher  up  on  my  leg,  and  then  I 
Q  alligator.  My  horse  plunged  and  struggled 
fightened  very  much,  and  made  great  exertions 
3ff,  and,  with  the  alligator's  help,  finally  suc- 
sngaging  my  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  threw 
ack ;  but  I  still  held  fast  to  his  mane,  because 
lat,  if  I  lost  my  hold,  the  alligator  would  take 
x)m  and  devour  me.  While  I  remained  in  this 
ion,  my  horse  swam  off  into  the  stream  with 
Qued  plunging  and  kicking,  and  at  every  plunge 
beneath  the  water. 
2  in  the  situation  above  described  «ifco\3X  ^y&«j«ii 


/ 
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minutes,  and  from  loss  of  blood,  and  exertion  to  save  i 
my  strength  was  fast  going,  and  I  felt  that  none  but  an 
potent  band  could  save  me  from  being  destroyed  1 
hungry  and  fierce  animal  which  now  had  his  teeth  firm] 
ened  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  thigh.  I  felt  that  my  n 
ary  work  was  probably  done ;  but  calling  to  mind  tha 
was  One  who  once  delivered  Daniel  firom  the  mouth  oi 
and  the  same  Being  still  had  power  to  deliver  me  fix 
mouth  of  an  alligator,  I  prayed  to  Him  who  alone  ^ 
refuge  and  strength,  and,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  tr 
heard  my  prayer,  for  immediately  after  I  had  uttered 
horse  turned  and  swam  towards  the  shore.  As  soon 
was  close  to  it,  I  put  out  my  left  foot,  which  was  not 
alligator's  mouth,  and  ascertained  that  I  could  tou 
bottom ;  and  as  he  swam  along  by  the  bank,  I  caugl 
of  the  reeds,  and  let  go  my  hold  of  the  horse,  and  ] 
myself  out  of  the  water  a  short  distance,  I  called  to  a 
who  was  near  on  the  bank,  to  come  to  me.  He  imme 
came  and  pulled  about  half  my  body  out  of  the  water, 
him  an  alligator  was  biting  my  leg,  and  he  took  a  larg 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  which  the  natives 
called  an  'Induka,'  and  struck  him  on  the  head,  and, 
afi;erwards  told  the  native  who  accompanied  me,  opei 
mouth  by  using  his  stick  as  a  lever.  When  he  had 
off  the  alligator,  he  pulled  me  upon  the  bank,  and  '. 
upon  my  feet.  My  leg  was  shockingly  torn,  and  I  f( 
I  could  not  walk,  I  was  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  fire 
waggon-road,  and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  raise  m^ 
foot  from  the  ground.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  natii 
pulled  me  out  to  carry  me,  but  he  said  I  was  heavy,  > 
had  not  strength  enough  to  lift  me,  so  I  walked  as  w< 
could,  though  it  distressed  me  ^et^  loxvOtL.   "^^(Vsl^kv 


BEXABKABLE   DELIVERANCE   OF  A  MIS8I0NABT. 


bed  the  road  I  was  cold  and  shivered,  and  tried  to  borrow 
mket  of  a  native  woman,  but  was  refused.  Immediately 
'  I  saw  a  blanket  lying  upon  the  ground,  which  belonged 
le  man  who  pulled  me  out  of  the  water.  At  my  request 
gave  me  this,  and  I  put  it  on.  Though  it  was  very 
'  and  greasy,  it  was  as  good  to  me  as  the  nicest  velvet 
d  be  sometimes,  and  I  was  quite  comfortable. 
In  a  few  minutes  my  horse  was  out  of  the  stream,  and 
natives  brought  him  to  me,  and  helped  me  on,  and  I 
ediately  started  for  Mr.  Ireland's  station.  My  hat  was 
in  the  river,  and  my  boots,  stockings,  and  pants,  were  in 
lavelling  sack,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
accompanied  me  ;  and,  of  course,  all  the  covering  I  had 
Qy  limbs  was  a  blanket.  My  native  came  up  to  me  when 
a  about  half  the  distance  from  the  Umkomazi  river  to 
li,  and  he  wept  so  much  he  could  hardly  speak.  On  my 
I  met  many  natives  who  knew  me,  and  manifested  a 
t  deal  of  feeling  for  me,  and  wondered  how  I  could  have 
saved. 

My  ride  was  a  most  distressing  one.  The  horse  shook  me, 
I  grew  so  weary,  that  when  I  reached  Mr.  Ireland's  I 
tihat  I  could  go  no  farther.  Some  natives  took  me  to  the 
e,  and  I  laid  myself  upon  a  bed.  A  doctor  was  imme- 
)ly  sent  for,  who  reached  the  station  the  next  day  in  the 
noon.  My  wounds  recovered  as  fast  as  we  could  expect, 
I  the  seventeenth  day,  when,  by  permission  of  my  phy- 
n,  I  was  dressed,  and  lay  upon  a  settee. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  I  should  recover ;  but 
lie  mercy  of  God  I  was  preserved,  the  means  used  for  my 
k'ery  were  blessed,  and  soon  the  fever  left  me>  and  the 
idfl  assumed  their  proper  lappearapice,  Qx\d  hfsaj^d  ra^gidly. 
The  fact  i}mtj  imve  been  sayed  &^  deat^i^^S^T^^s:^'^ 
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been  iu  the  niouth  of  one  of  those  fierce  and  yoiadoiis  mon- 
sters, has  filled  all  the  natives  who  have  become  aoquainted 
with  tiie  circumstances  with  wonder.  The  conyerted  natives 
say,  *  God's  strength,  and  his  alone,  has  preserved  me,'  The 
alligators  are  powerful  animals,  and  no  man  has  strength  to 
master  them  in  the  water.  They  wonder  and  exclaim,  *  Truly 
you  were  taken  from  the  grave.'  The  unconverted  natives 
say  the  reason  I  was  not  killed  wels  because  I  was  a  Mission- 
ary. They  say  no  native  or  white  man  ever  escaped  death 
after  having  been  bitten  as  I  was.  Many  people  came  fipom 
their  huts  and  gardens  to  see  the  wounded  teacher,  as  I  iras 
going  from  the  river  to  the  Ifumi  station ;  and  the  next  Sab- 
bath, and  even  for  six  Sabbaths,  and  perhaps  more,  Hr. 
Ireland's  congregations  were  twice  as  numerous  as  they  -had 
been  for  a  number  of  Sabbaths  before. 

"  I  am  said  to  be  the  first  white  man  who  has  been  bitteni 
by  an  alligator  in  this  colony.  Natives  are  frequently  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  one  native  has  been  killed  since  I  vts 
seized.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  man  escapes,  when  the 
water  is  deep,  and  an  alhgator  gets  hold  of  him.  There  were 
thirteen  wounds  and  tooth-marks  in  my  flesh,  the  scars  of 
which,  I  think,  will  never  be  effaced.  But  I  do  a  thousand 
times  prefer  to  be  wounded  in  trying  to  do  what  I  can  to 
teach  these  natives  the  way  to  heaven,  than  to  receive  all  the 
honours  of  those  who  were  wounded  in  the  battle-field." 


Wickedness  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  b'bttomless  pit, 
into  which  it  is  fiu*  easier  to  keep  oneself  from  fEilling,  than 
having  fallen  into  it,  stay  oneself  from  falling  infinitely. 

14 
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THE  RUSTY  OLD  LOCK. 

bbath  eyening,  returning  from  a  village  about  five 
om  my  home,  I  was  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by 
country  man,  who  had  been  one  of  my  hearers  that 
while  preaching  from  Ezek.  18.  32,  "  For  I  have  no 
i  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  Gbd ; 
re  turn  yourselves' and  live  ye."  He  appeared  to  be 
apressed  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  said,  *'  he  covld 
)  his  heart  to  nothing  else  hut  an  old  rusty  lock  which 
wt  turn  either  way"  The  remark  made  a  deep  im- 
i  on  my  mind,  and  being  concerned  for  the  spiritual 
of  the  man,  before  we  separated,  I  again  exhorted 
nestly  to  seek  that  change  of  heart,  without  which 
lot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
it  is  near  seven  years  since  the  above  remark  was 
md  the  man  has  felt  strong  convictions  under  other 
\  since  then,  yet  he  has  given  no  evidence  of  a  changed 
nd  is  still  an  unconverted  man.  Whenever  the  cir- 
ice  recurs  to  my  mind,  I  feel  that  it  was  truly  said 
Watts  in  one  o{  his  hymns  for  children, 

"  'Tis  easier  work  if  we  begin 
To  fear  the  Lord  betimes." 

young,  then,  take  care  to  seek  the  Saviour  whilst 
art  is  yet  tender,  and  before  it  becomes  like  a  •*  rusty 

• 

port,  L  W,  John  Doke. 

[UNION  WITH  God. — Communion  with  God  niaintainfl 
Qgs,  a  sense  of  blessedness  in  His  presence,  and 
on  from  the  world. 


BUNYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 


flLGRIM  AND  THE  EHCKANTED  OBOUHD. 

Oh  ihe  Delectable  Mountains  Pilgrim  and  his  friend  h 
B^lit  of  the  Celestial  City.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  Btill 
saw  it,  there  it  was.  They  could  not  be  nuBtaken.  T. 
it  was  in  all  ita  glory.  There,  through  the  rifted  do 
for  a  moment  the  gates  of  pearl  were  shining,  the  ,ja 
walla,  the  lofty  domes,  the  jewelled  battlements. 
splendour  of  the  city  seemed  to  pour  down  upon  the 
whore  they  were  standing.  The  sight  almost  dazzled  tl 
Tbey  could  not  look  steadily  through  the  glass.  And  ■ 
remembered  it  was  written  in  the  roll  r  "  Eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  I 
of  man  to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepBre( 
them  that  love  him."  But  this  was  too  good  to  l^t. 
grim  and  Hopeful  must  go  down  from  the  Delect 
Mountains,  and  take  t«  the  common  road  again.  So 
now  bade  the  kind  Shepherds  a  loving  larew^. 
21i6/  bad  not  gone  fat  betbie  tho^  overtook  Igoon 


BSHTAlt  nXCSTRATED. 

e  Town  of  Coiic«it,  and  Litde  Ftutb.  Thia  latter 
id  stoiy  to  relato.  Ee  had  been  unmee  enough  to 
Mp  in  Dead  Man's  Lane,  not  far  from  Broadway 
Ee  had  certainly  no  business  in  a  place  like  that, 
o  many  murders  had  been  committed,  and  to  sleep 
ras  above  all  misafe.     So  three  deeperate  villaiua, 


cart.  Mistrust,  and  Guilt,  set  upon  htm,  and  robbed 

11  his  ready  money,  and  left  lum  half  dead.    Be 

/ever,  some  costly  jewels  about  him,  which  they 

1  not  find,  or  else  did  not  know  their  value,  these 

lot  take.     Sopeful  seemed  to  think  if  he  had  been 

Faith's  place  he  would  not  have  given  up  so  easily: 

tn  bode  him  beware  of  self  coDfidence,  for  it  was  a. 

ent  thing  to  hear  of  these  villains  who  attacked 

h,  and  to  be  attacked  by  them  one's  self. 

Y  the  Flatterer  overtook  Pilgrim  and  his  friend. 

ed  in  leading  them  out  of  the  right  way.     This 

>t  for  some  time  find  out ;  for  the  way  was  so 

•ht  way,  that  they  thought  it  waa  the  'ni^'t  iiwj . 

'•t}jr  bad  this  tnan  deceived  tliem,  iWi.  sX\!SQ^|^ 


BUNTAM  ILLCSTRAT&D. 


their  &ceB  were  tamed  from,  inEtead  of  tomrds,  die  Gain 
tial  City.    At  length,  however,  the  white  lobo  ifhvjh  h 

wore  fell  irom  bis  back,  aud  disclosed  his  natiw  blM^nai 
and  deformity.    Just  now,  also,  he  threw  a  strong  net  on 


them,  and  left  them  to  struggle  in  it,  unable  to  get  on 
While  FUgrim  aud  Hopeful  were  stru^ling  in  mis  tu 
there  came  a  bright  Shining  One,  with  a  whip  of  small  cc 
in  his  hand,  who  questioned  them  as  to  how  tbey  ck 
ttiere,  and  what  they  were  doing.     When  they  had  told  ' 
and  bad  been  reminded  that  if  they  bad  diligently  peru 
the  note  of  the  way  given  them  by  tbe  SbepbenJs,  t 
would  not  have  fallen  into  this  snare;  this  Shimng  ' 
made  them  lie  down,  and  submit  to  a  sore,  thoughlo 
chastisement.     He  then  conducted  them  bock  agun 
the  right  path. 

Now  the  Pilgrims  enter  on  the  Enchanted  Ground, 
air  was  heavy,  and  a  great  drowsiness  fell  upon  the 
that  they  were  disposed  to  lie  down  at  once  and 
Hopeful  would  have  done  so,  but  for  tbe  warning  of  F 
Sti/]  SopeM  was  for  ristin^  aU  in. «.  «i\m<l  sleeg,  an 
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t  lie  down  and  take  a  short  nap,  I  can  scarcely 
38  open."  Pilgrim,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
ble  them  to  throw  off  their  drowsiness  they  began 
talk.  And  while  thus  binging  and  talking,  they 
d  less  inclined  to  sleep,  llieir  hearts  glowed 
id  gratitude  to  the  Great  Master  of  the  way,  who 
wed  them  to  be  destroyed.  Thus  fiax  they  had 
..  And  though  they  had  been  disposed  to  listen 
e  voices  on  the  road,  they  were  as  determined 
3ach  the  Celestial  City.  The  Enchantment  that 
irown  over  them  was  now  broken  up,  and  the 
^ared.  Things  appeared  as  they  really  were; 
ng  this  song, 

*  0  Lord,  each  day  renew  our  strength. 
And  let  us  see  thy  face  at  length 

With  all  thy  people  yonder ; 
With  them  in  heaven  thy  love  declare. 
And  sing  thy  praise  for  ever  there 

With  gratitude  and  wonder.*' 


BENEFICENCE  OF  GOD. 

ible  that  base  and  selfish  principles  can  actuate 
a  man,  who,  in  contemplating  Nature,  eveiy- 
vers  traces  of  the  infinite  beneficence  of  God, 
ot  propose  less  the  felicity  of  every  individual 
Lversal  good  of  the  whole  creation  ? 

God  make  '*  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  as  on 
id  send  His  rain  on  the  just  as  on  the  uojust  ?" 
in,  learn  charity  on  that  extensive  and  liberal 
knows  no  bounds  but  those  which  the  Omni^ 
to  the  human  capacity. 


TBY  HIM  AGAIN. 


"  TRY  HIM  AGAIN/' 

At  a  teachers'  meetmg,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  yfllage  of 
L ,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  was  reported  for  bad  con- 
duct. His  teacher  having  borne  his  ill  manners  a  consider- 
able time,  saw  it  to  be  highly  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  that  some  extraordinary  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  his  reformation ;  accordingly  his  name,  in  connection 
with  his  character,  was  brought  before  the  teachers,  who 
thought  it  best  to  bear  with  him  a  little  longer,  pray  for  him, 
and  give  him  another  trial.  The  next  teachers'  meetmg, 
which  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  same  youth  was  present, 
soundly  converted  to  God,  and  a  consistent  and  promising 
member  of  society.  Another  youth  had  to  be  reported  at 
this  meeting  for  ill  behaviour,  and  the  teachers  had  the  un- 
speakable pleasure  of  hearing  this  young  convert  pray  with 
great  fervency,  that  God  would  enlighten  his  mind,  and  lead 
him  to  the  same  Savioiu:  who  had  so  recently  turned  bin 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.  May  his  prayer  be  effectual !  We  also  observe  with 
pleasure,  that,  since  this  now  happy  youth  has  been  brou^l 
to  God,  a  sister,  and  a  mother,  and  a  father,  have  all  b^n 
led  to  the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  thfi 
world.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand  :  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shaU 
prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
alike  good  ;  "  and  •*  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bear- 
ing precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.'" 
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BXBIGNATION. 


BBSIONATION. 

There  is  no  flock,  bowBver  vatehed  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  Iamb  is  there ! 
Then  1b  do  fireside,  howaoe'ei  defended, 

B^t  has  one  tmmiI  obair  I 

The  ur  is  full  of  farswells  to  the  djiog. 

And  moutning  for  the  dead ; 
The  heart  of  Bachel,  for  her  children  erjing. 

Will  not  be  oomforted  I 

Let  na  be  patient !     These  soreie  ifflictiraia 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
Bat  oftentimeB  osteBtisl  benedifltions 

Aaaume  Ihie  dark  disguise. 

We  see  hot  dimly  through  the  mists  and  -vapours ; 

Amid  these  earthlf  damps, 
What  seem  to  ua  but  sad,  fonBieal  twpcta, 

Mmj  be  Jieayen's  distant  lamps. 


BEdl&KATIOR. 


She  is  not  dead — the  difld  of  ova  affection — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protectiony 

And  Christ  himself  doth  mle. 

In  that  great  cloister^s  stillness  and  seelusion, 

By  gaardian  Angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day,  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  hright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her 

She  will  not  be  a  child; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Fathei's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace, 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

LoveriLLoi 


A   BIEMEKTO. 


A  MEMENTO. 

he  Tillage  church  of  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  there  is 
nail  ivooden  tablet  hanging  against  one  of  the  pillars, 
ing  an  allegorical  representation  and  inscription  painted 
t,  which,  however  fanciful,  has  the  merit  of  being  suited 
be  profession  of  the  person  it  commemorates.  At  the 
is  the  figure  of  a  ship  with  a  man  sitting  on  the  deck, 
own  of  glory  suspended  over  his  head ;  Jides  is  written 
he  sails,  verhum  Dei  on  the  compass,  and  spes  on  the 
lor,  &c. ;  and  under  this  ship  is  the  inscription  : — 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  right  worthy  William  Keel- 
Esquire,  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  our  Soveraigne  Lord 
g  James,  General  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Adventurers, 
lier  he  was  thrice  by  them  employed,  and  dying  in  this 
at  the  age  of  42,  An.  1619,  Sept.  19,  hath  this  remem- 
ce  heer  fixed  by  his  loving  and  sorrowful  wife,  Ann 
ing. 

•*  Fortie  and  two  years  in  this  Tessel  fraile, 
On  the  rough  seas  of  life  did  Keeling  saile, 
A  merchant  fortunate,  a  captain  bould, 
A  courtier  gracious,  (yet  alas)  not  old. 
Such  wealth,  experience,  honor,  and  high  praise, 
Few  winne  in  twice  so  many  years  or  daies. 
But  what  the  world  admired,  he  deemed  but  drosse 
For  Christ ;  without  Christ  all  his  gains  but  losse. 
For  him  and  his  dear  love,  with  merrie  cheere, 
To  the  Holy  Land  his  last  course  he  did  steeere : 
Faith  served  for  sails,  the  sacred  word  for  card, 
Hope  was  his  anchor,  glorie  his  reward ; 
And  thus  with  gales  of  grace,  by  happy  venter. 
Through  straits  of  death,  heaven's  harbour  he  did  enter." 

hole  is  still  fresh,  and  the  letters  so  well  painted 
ed,  as  to  appear  carved  in  relievo. 
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THE  SOFT  ANSWER. 

"  111  give  him  law  to  his  heart's  content,  a  BCOundreH' 
Baid  Sin^eton,  walking  backward  and  forward,  in  an  angiy 
state  of  excitement. 

"  Don't  call  harsh  namea,  Mr.  Singleton,"  said  lawjn 
Traemao,  looking  up  irom  the  mass  of  papers  before  hini, 
and  smiling  in  a  quiet,  benevolent  way,  that  was  pecnliir 
to  him. 

"  Eyeiy  man  should  be  known  by  his  true  name.  Wd- 
liome  is  a  scoundrel,  and  so  he  ought  to  be  called ! "  » 
spondod  the  client  with  increasing  warmth. 

"  Did  you  ever  do  a  reasonable  thing  in  yomr  life  wheo 
you  were  angry  7  "  asked  Mr.  Trueman,  wlAwe  age  imd  n- 
spectabilitf  gave  him  license  to  speak  thus  tredj  to  Ui 
young  friend,  for  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  arranga 
some  business-difficulty  with  his  former  partner. 

"  I  cant  say  that  I  ever  did,  Mr.  Trueman  ;  but  now,  I 
have  good  reason  for  being  angry,  and  the  language  I  hM 
in  reference  to  Williams,  ia  \>uX  ^Joe  et^'^Teseion  of  a  Bobtf 
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uid  rational  conyictdon,"  replied  Singleton,  a  little  more 
i^lmly. 

"  Did  you  pronounce  him  a  scoundrel  before  you  received 
bliis  reply  to  your  last  letter  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Trueman. 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  but  that  letter  confirmed  my  previously 
formed  impressions  of  his  character." 

"  But  I  cannot  find,  in  that  letter,  any  evidence  proving 
four  late  partner  to  be  a  dishonest  man.  He  wiU  not  agree 
to  your  proposed  mode  of  settlement,  because  he  does  not 
it  to  be  the  most  proper  way." 

He  won't  agree  to  it,  because  it  is  an  honest  and  equit- 
aible  mode  of  settlement,  that  is  all !  He  wants  to  over- 
reach me,  and  is  determined  to  do  so  if  he  can  !  "  responded 
Adx.  Singleton,  still  excited. 

"  There  you  are  decidedly  wrong,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  You 
have  both  aJlowed  yourselves  to  become  angry,  and  are  both 
Unreasonable ;  and  if  I  must  speak  plainly,  I  think  you  are 
Uie  most  unreasonable  in  the  present  case.  Two  angry  men 
Qfln  never  settle  any  business  properly.  You  have  unneces- 
sarily increased  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  settle- 
X&ent  by  writing  Mr.  Williams  an  angry  letter,  which  he  has 
XiBfiponded  to  in  the  like  unhappy  temper.  Now,  if  I  am  to 
Battle  this  business  for  you,  I  must  write  all  letters  that  pass 
^  Mr.  Williams  in  future." 

"  But  how  can  you  properly  express  my  views  and  feel- 
-       ?" 

''  That  I  do  not  wish  to  do,  if  your  views  and  feelings  are 
tso  remain  as  they  now  are ;  for  anything  like  an  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties,  imder  such  circumstances,  I  should  con- 
sider hopeless,"  replied  Mr.  Trueman. 

"  WeD,  let  me  answer  this  letter,  and,  after  tlaaA.,  \  ^\sy 
jxdse  ihttt  jou  shall  Iiare  jour  own  way/^ 
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"  No,  I  shall  consent  to  no  such  thing.  It  is  the  reply 
to  that  letter  which  is  to  modify  the  negotiation  for  a  setile- 
ment,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  success  or  failure ;  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  allowing  you,  in  the  present  state  of  your 
mind,  to  write  such  a  one  as  will  most  assuredly  defeat  an 
amicable  adjustment.*' 

Singleton  paused  some  time  before  making  a  reply.  He 
had  been  forming  in  his  mind  a  most  cutting  and  bitter  re- 
joinder to  the  letter  just  alluded  to,  and  he  was  very  desivotas 
that  Mr.  Williams  should  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  that 
he  thought  him  a  tricky  and  deliberate  scoundrel,  with  other 
opinions  of  a  similar  character.  He  found  it,  therefore, 
impossible  to  make  up  his  mind  to  let  the  unimpasaioned 
Mr.  Trueman  write  this  important  epistle. 

"  Indeed,  I  must  write  this  letter,  Mr.  Trueman,"  he 
said.  '*  There  are  some  things  that  I  want  to  say  to  him, 
which  I  know  you  won't  write.  You  don't  seem  to  consider 
the  position  in  which  he  has  placed  me  by  that  letter,  xior 
what  is  obligatory  upon  me  as  a  man  of  honour.  I  never 
allow  any  man  to  reflect  upon  me,  directly  or  indirecdyi 
without  a  prompt  response." 

"  There  is,  in  the  Bible,'*  said  Mr.  Trueman,  "  a  passagB 
that  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  present  case.  It  is  this  >— 
•  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wratii,  but  grievous  words  stir 
up  anger.'  I  have  found  this  receipt,  in  a  life  that  has 
numbered  more  than  double  your  years,  to  be  one  that  may 
be  safely  and  honourably  adopted  in  all  cases.  Ton  blame 
Mr.  Wflliams  for  writing  you  an  angry  letter,  and  are  indig- 
nant at  ceilain  expressions  contained  therein.  Now,  is  it 
any  more  right  for  you  to  write  an  angry  letter,  with  cut- 
ting epithets,  than  it  is  for  him  ?  " 

"  But,  Mr.  Trueman — '-'' 
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"  I  do  assure  you,  my  young  friend/'  said  the  lawyer,  in- 
benmpting  him,  '*  that  I  am  acting  in  this  case  for  your 
benefit,  and  not  for  my  own ;  and,  as  your  legal  adviser, 
foa  must  submit  to  my  judgment,  or  I  cannot  consent  to 
^  cm." 

••  If  I  wiU  promise  not  to  use  any  harsh  language,  will 
rem  not  consent  toTlet  me  write  the  letter  ?  "  urged  the  client. 

**  You  and  I,  in  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  could  not 
josaibly  come  at  the  same  conclusion,  in  reference  to  what 
B  harsh  and  what  is  mild,"  said  Mr.  Trueman  ;  "  therefore 
[  cannot  consent  that  you  shall  write  one  word  of  the  pro- 
)Osed  reply — I  must  write  it ." 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  then,  I  shall  have  to  submit.  When 
¥iU  it  be  ready  ?  " 

"  Come  this  afternoon,  and  I  will  give  you  the  draft, 
ifaich  you  can  copy  and  fdgn." 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Singleton  came,  and  received  the 
fltter  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  It  ran  thus,  after  the  date  and 
brmal  address : — 

••  I  regret  that  my  proposition  did  not  meet  your  appro- 
aadon.  The  mode  of  settlement  which  I  suggested  was  the 
nesolt  of  a  careful  consideration  of  our  mutual  interests. 
Be  kind  enough  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Trueman,  my  lawyer, 
my  plan  which  you  think  will  lead  to  an  early  and  amicable 
icQustment  of  our  business.  You  may  rely  upon  my  consent 
bo  it,  if  it  meet  his  approbation.** 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Trueman,  that  you  expect  me  to  sign 
nch  a  cringing  letter  as  this  ?  "  said  Singleton,  throwing  it 
lown,  and  waJJdng  backward  and  forward  with  great  irrita- 
tion of  manner.  x 

"Well,  whs*  2s  jour  objection  to  it?**  replied  Mx.lxv^fe-X 
«    \ 
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man,  mildly,  for  he  Yraa  prepared  for  such  an  ezfaibitian  at j 
feeling. 

"  Objection !  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Am  I 
go  on  my  knees  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  do  me  justice?  Noll 
111  sacrifice  eveiy  cent  I Ve  got  in  the  world  first,  the  aooaft*] 
drel!" 

"  You  wish  to  have  your  business  settled,  do  you  notf'j 
asked  Mr.  Trueman,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  &ce. 

"  Of  course  I  do — honourably  settled ! " 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  what  you  mean  by  an  honourable  set^j 
tlement. 

"  Why,  I  mean—" 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Mr.  T.  said, 

^*  You  mean,  a  settlement  in  which  your  interest  shall 
equally  considered  with  that  of  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  and  that- 
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"  And  that,"  continued  Mr.  Trueman,  "  Mr.  Willianui  n 
the  settlement  shall  consider  and  treat  you  as  a  gentlemaarj 

"  Certainly  T  do,  but  that  is  more  than  he  has  done.** 

**  Well,  never  mind.  Let  what  is  past  go  for  as  much  aa 
it  is  worth.    The  principal  point  of  action  is  in  the  present*^ 

"  But  111  never  send  that  mean,  cringing  letter,  thouf^'j 

"  You  mistake  its  whole  tenor,  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Si»l 
gleton.     You  have  allowed  your  angry  feelings  to  blind  ywu\ 
You  certainly  carefully  considered,  before  you  adopted  it^ 
the  proposed  basis  of  settlement,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

**  So  the  letter  which  I  have  prepared  for  you  Btete& 
Now,  as  an  honest  and  honourable  man,  you  are,  I  am  son, 
willing  to  grant  to  him  the  same  privilege  which  you  asked 
for  yourself,  viz. — ^that  of  proposing  a  plan  of  setdemenL 
Your  proposition  does  tiot  ^excL  \id  ^\<efi»i^  V^xbl;  now  it  is  baft 
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that  he  should  be  invited  to  state  how  he  wishes  the 

lement  to  be  made,  and  in  giving  such  an  invitation,  a 

tkman  should  use  gentlemardy  language.'* 

'  Bat  he  don't  deserve  to  be  treated  Uke  a  gentleman.  In 

;  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title,"  said  the  joimg  man. 

'  If  he  has  none,  as  you  say,  you  profess  to  be  a  gentleman, 

all  gentlemen  should  prove  by  their  actions  and  words 
i  they  are  gentle-men.'* 

1  can't  say  that  I  am  convinced  by  what  you  say ;  but, 
xni  seem  to  be  bent  on  having  your  own  way,  why,  here, 
me  copy  the  thing  and  sign  it,"  said  the  young  man, 
denly  changing  lus  manner. 

There,  now,"  he  added,  passing  across  the  table  the  brief 
er  he  had  copied,  '*  1  suppose  hell  think  me  a  low-spirited 
>w,  after  he  gets  that ;  but  he's  mistaken.  After  it's  all 
r.  111  take  good  care  to  tell  him  that  it  didn't  contain  my 
tdments." 

fr.  Trueman  smiled,  as  he  took  the  letter  and  went  on  to 
.  and  direct  it 

'  Come  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I  think  well  have  things 
%  pretty  fair  way,,"  he  said,  looking  up  with  lus  usual 
isant  smile,  as  he  finished  the  direction  of  the  letter. 
'  Qooi  afternoon,  Mr.  Singleton,"  he  said,  as  that  gentle- 
1  entered  his  office  on  the  succeeding  day. 
'Good  afternoon,"  responded  the  young  man.  "Well, 
e  you  heard  from  that  milk-and-water  letter  of  yours  ?  I 
\  call  it  mine." 

'  Yes,  here  is  the  answer.    Take  a  seat,  and  I  will  read 
9  you,"  said  the  old  gentleman." 
'  Well,  let's  hear  it." 

*  DsAB  Geobge, — ^I  have  your  kind  and  geutlex^axil:^ 
e  of  jefBtetrdajr,  in  reply  to  mj  harsh,  uureaaoi^&\A.Q^  %xA 
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ungentlemanly  one  of  the  day  before.  We  liave  1 
playing  the  fool ;  but  you  are  ahead  of  me  in  becon 
I  Imve  examined,  since  I  got  your  note,  more  oar* 
tenor  of  your  proposition  for  a  settlement,  and  it : 
views  precisely.  My  foolish  anger  kept  me  from 
before.  Let  our  mutual  Mend,  Mr.  Troeman;  an 
matter  according  to  the  plan  mentioned^  and  I  a 
heartily  acquiesce. 

^  ^  Yours,  &c., 

"  Thomas  Wilu 

"  He  never  wrote  Hiat  letter  in  the  world !"  < 
Singleton,  starting  to  his  feet. 

*•  You  know  his  writing,  I  presume,**  said  Mr. ' 
handing  him  the  letter. 

"  It*8  Thomas  William's  own  hand,  as  I  live !"  < 
Singleton,   on  glancing  at  the  letter.      "My  o 
Thomas  Williams,  the  best-natured  fellow  in  th 
he  continued,  his  feelings  undergoing  a  sudden  t 
revolution.     "  What  a  fool  I  have  been !" 

"  And  what  a  fool  I  have  been !"  said  Thoma/ 
advancing  from  an  adjoining  room,  at  the  same  t' 
ing  his  hand  towards  Singleton. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend?"  exolaimec 
grasping  his  hand.     ''  Why,  what  has  been  the 
us  both  r 

"  My  yoimg  friends,"  said  old  Mr.  Truemai 
kindestrhearted  men  in  the  world,  rising  ar 
towards  them,  **  I  have  known  you  long,  and 
esteemed  you  both.      This  pleasant  meeting  i 
tion,  you  perceive,  is  of  my  arrangement.   No 
fou  a  precept  that  will  make  Mends  and  ke 
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been  my  mottx)  through  life,  and  I  don*t  know  that  I 
\  anj  enemy  in  the  world.  It  is,  *A  soft  answer  tumeth 
f  wrath,  hut  grievous  words  stir  up  anger,'  " — Bond  of 
\herhood. 


«  THY  WILL  BE  DONE.** 

Tib  easy  when  the  oorrent  tide 

Of  life  is  gliding  smoothly  on ; 
"When  friends  are  near,  and  all  is  fair, 

To  say,  oh  God,  ••  Thy  will  be  done.*' 

'Tis  easy  when  no  clouds  arise 

To  dim  the  glory  of  our  sun ; 
When  nought  of  sadness,  shades  our  gladness, 

To  say,  oh  God,  •*  Thy  will  be  done.' 
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Tis  easy  when  tlie  path  we  tread 

Is  not  by  thorns  or  briars  o'ergrown  ; 
When  nought  of  harm  doth  ever  alarm. 

To  say,  oh  God,  "  Thy  will  be  done.'* 

Bat  oh !  'tis  hard  when  hope  is  high. 

To  haye  it  crushed,  and  sorrow  come ; 
The  dreams  long  cherished,  quickly  perished. 

And  still  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

But  oh  !  when  lonely  hearts  are  sighing 

With  griefs  too  bitter  to  be  borne ; 
Then  we  would  pray,  teach  us  to  say, 

Great  God  in  all  «  Thy  will  be  done."  B.  A.  R. 
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GLORY. 

A  PBOUD  blockhead  can  have  no  pretences  to  gloiy ;  b< 
he  knows  not  what  glory  expresses.  Virtue  alone  con  i 
true  glory,  and  it  can  never  be  attained  by  pretending 
It  is  the  love  of  glory  which  has  made  so  many  conqu 
or,  in  other  words,  so  many  scourgers  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  love  of  glory  which  forms  pretended  h 
sanguinaries,  who  have  ravaged  the  world,  and  whose  t< 
power  has  produced  only  death  and  desolation.  Of  a 
passions,  a  love  of  glory  has  produced  the  greatest  of  c 
Through  the  influence  of  this  passion,  Alexander  hw 
sumamed  **  the  great." 

This  extolled  Alexander  has  caused  the  shedding  of 
merable  tears,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  incalculable 
has  committed  more  injustice,  murder,  and  enforced 
penalties,  than  those  wretches  called  highwaymen  wc 
able  to  commit,  if  uncontrolled,  in  several  ages. — De 
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'*  Motherless  Mary"  and  '*  The  Better  Homg,''  I 
Jane.     Leicester :  Chew  and  Brooks. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  "  Motherle 
One  beautiful  extract  we  ha!d  marked  for  our  presec 
but  our  space  is  filled.     We  strongly  recommend  c 
to  purchase  the  book,  as  one  which  will  instn 
them  good.     The  interview  between  Mary  and  ar 
"  Bob,"  on  board  an  emigrant  ship,  is  full  of  sin 
touching  beauty.     Tis  that  of  a  little  girl  tiyinj 
old  sinner  to  the  Saviour,  and  te  \a  ^wVfim^to  be 
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L  HERE   TRIFLE. 


■TIS  A  MERE  TRIFLE. 

TAs  Buch  a  little  thing  to  ask,  too  ; — it's  very  unkind  of 
.  Sam, — very  unkind,  indeed  !  "  said  Jessie  HoU,  as  she 
:d  my  window  on  her  way  to  school.       And  I  wondered 

bad  happened  to  make  my  little  friend  forget  to  look 
id  nod  her  "  Good  morning !  "  to  me,  when  nhe  went 
and  talk  so  loudly  to  herself  in  tho  street.  So,  as  I 
i  not  find  out  by  all  my  thinking,  and  as  I  loved  the 

too  well  to  wish  to  see  her  unhappy  as  she  n-as, — for  I 
persuaded  that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  something 
naa  not  right, — I  put  on  mj  bonnet  and  mantle  ;  and 
1  she  returned  at  noon-time,  1  stepped  out  and  ivas  soon 
le  her. 

Well,  Jessie,  shall  I  find  Aunt  Sara  at  home  ?  " 
]e  child's  &ce  had  lost  its  clouds, — all,  except  one  tin^ 
thing  in  the  expression  of  her  usuaflj  bri^t  a.'oii.  XriEXi- 


*TIS  A  MBBE   TmFLB. 
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fill  eye,  which  told  me  she  was  conscious  of  not  having 
right  in  the  morning ;  but  she  answered  briskly  enou 
*'  Oh,  yes !  cousin,  and  I  am  sure  she  wiU  be  glad  to  see 

Chatting  as  we  walked  along,  I  learned  that  Jessii 
that  very  morning  gained  an  object  she  had  for  a  long 
set  her  heart  upon, — she  had  reached  the  top  of  her 
and  she  knew  that  it  was  by  honest  and  patient  stud 
was  glad  that  the  cause  of  the  change  in  her  happy  c€ 
nance  was  such  a  one  as  this ;  for  I  thought  she  woiidd  e 
more  willingly  listen  to  what  I  wished  to  say  to  hei 
more  easily  see  what  I  meant. 

"  And  what  was  the  matter  this  morning,  Jessie  ?  * 
I,  after  some  more  talk,  and  with  her  hand  in  mine  ;  " 
little  thing  did  you  ask,  which  Aunt  Sara  could  not  gw 

Jessie  opened  her  eyes  with  amazement  at  my  ques 
but  I  saw  the  trouble  in  them  more  plainly,  and  it  gr 
she  mused  over  her  own  question,  which  she  put  in  pli 
an  answer  to  mine  : — "  Why,  cousin  ! — ^how  did  you 
that  ?  '* 

"You  told  me,  yourself,  Jessie  !  as  you  passed  my  win 

"  Why,  cousin !  I  declare  I  didn't  even  see  you  this  i 
mg. 

A  very  few  words  drove  away  the  mystery ;  and  the 
whose  hand  had  shown  all  the  changes  in  her  feelio 
sometimes  trying  to  ^lip  away,  at  other  times  puUiuj 
hand  quite  sharply,  and  now  folding  it  close  and  stiU,- 
me  in  quiet  tones,  and  with  an  humbled  manner,  thfi 
had  wanted  very  much  to  finish  dressing  her  doll,  so 
have  it  ready  against  her  birthday  party ;  and  that 
Sara  would  not  let  her  stay  away  from  school  that  daj 
that  afternoon,  nor  would  she  consent  tocher  leaving  an 

before  the  school  usuaUy  do^^  m  \ke  afternoon.     *'  I 

a  
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**  she  continued,  with  an  expression  that  showed 
na  not  entirely  of  that  opinion  now,  "  I  did  think 
and  ; — ^but  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  everybody,  so 
have  done,  if  you  heard  me  speak  so  loudly."  And 
^hed  as  she  fancied  how  droll  she  must  have  ap- 
she  went  along  in  the  morning,  talking  to  herself 

onderful  creatures  children  are,  I  thought ;  and 
nuch  we  who  are  older,  are  like  them, — especially 
ems  most  unreasonable  in  them.  Poor  little  Jes- 
felt  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  except 
lay  party,  and  that  even  that  would  not  be  worth 
her  doll  were  not  newly  dressed  from  head  to  foot 
her  companions  might  love  it  as  much  for  its  fine 
\  she  did  for  its  amiable  quahties  and  accomplish- 
id  there  was  almost  a  whole  week  before  this  high 
there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  paying 
jntion  to  the  great  rosy-faced  Miss  Ada,  that  was 
0  make  her  the  most  admired  doll  in  all  England, 
3aling  an  hour  from  lessons,  or  from  school.  Poor 
e! 

Dught  this,  I  said  in  a  cheerful  voice, — **  It  is  well 
did  not  agree  to  your  stopping  from  school  this 
s  it  not  ?  " 

h  Jessie  readily  assented,  jmd.  I  went  on  ;  "  You 
ihle  to  finish  Miss  Ada's  dress  by  your  birthday, 
sing  this  afternoon  from  your  lessons,  would  not 
And  you  could  scarcely  finish  it  in  the  hour  you 
last,  to  take  from  your  school-time  to  day,  I  should 
essie  still  agreed. 

rou  live  with  Aunt  Sara,  on  purpose  that  you  may 
IS  Simpson  Is  school,  you  know,  deal  \  axi^.  "^wst 
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'tis  a  mere  trifle. 


father  and  mother,  every  day,  when  the  hours  for  going  to 
school,  and  for  leaving  school  come,  think — *  Jessie  is  now 
beginning  her  lessons,' — *  Jessie  is  now  going  home  to  Aunt 
Sara ; '  for  they  feel  sure  that  Aunt  Sara  will  do  exactly  as 
they  wish  about  you,  and  that,- 
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"  Oh,  yes,  dear  cousin,"  exclaimed  Jessie,  "  I  know  it  all 
— I  know  what  mamma  would  say, — it  was  very  wrong ;  very, 
very  wrong,  to  wish  Aunt  Sara  to  let  me  stay  from  school. 
But  do  not  you  tell  Aunt  Sara,  cousin ;  let  me  do  it ;  pray 
do,  cousin  dear  !  " 

I  assured  her  that  I  would  not  say  a  word  about  it,  but 
leave  it  entirely  to  herself ;  and  all  the  trouble  seemed  at 
once  to  leave  her  face  and  her  heart ; — for  when  we  know 
we  have  been  wrong,  there  is  only  one  way  to  bring  peace 
into  our  souls  again,  and  that  is,  to  own  that  we  have  been 
wrong,  and  get  back  to  the  right  road  without  a  minute's  de- 
lay. I  have  seen  children,  and  some  that  were  not  children, 
too,  argue  that  what  they  knew  was  wrong  was  not  wrong ;  or 
they  would  give  it  up  quietly,  and  pretend  never  to  have 
been  out  of  the  right  way  at  all.  This  is  a  very  false  sort 
of  shame  ;  and  as  it  is  itself  wrong,  nothing  good  can  come 
of  it.  My  little  friend  was  ashamed  of  having  been  wrong; 
and  she  was  too  honest  and  truthful  to  try  to  deceive  eithJor 
herself  or  any  one  else,  about  it. 

**  But,"  said  I,  "  deir  Jessie  !  what  did  you  mean  by  say- 
ing, as  you  walked  past  my  window  in  the  moniing,  that  it 
was  such  a  Utile  thing  to  ask  ?  Do  you  think  that  anything 
that  is  really  wrong,  can  be  a  trifle  ?  " 

The  innocent  perplexity  with  which  she  listened  to  me, 
and  pondered  my  question,  pleased  me,  for  I  saw  that  she 
had  not  been  trying  to  delude  herself. 

"  What  would  you  tbiuk,  Sfessv^,  oi  «.  di\\«i  ^ho  shonU 


'tis  a  mere  trifle. 


vbat  she  knew  was  wTong,  and  should  fancy  that 
lat  you  meant  by  a  little  thing,  was  a  good  reason 
i  ? — Surely,  dear,  its  being  a  little  wrong  would 
right." 

cousin  I — T — I  can  see  what  you  mean ;  but  I 
quite  properly — " 

►t  this.  Jessie  ?  "  said  I,  "  what  is  wrong  never 
t,  whether  it  be  a  little  thing  or  a  great  one.  I 
,  dear,  that  those  *  little  things,'  those  *  trifles,' 
it  things  of  all ; — for  real  dangers,  which  we  do 
1  so  do  not  look  out  for,  are  more  dangerous  by 
)se  we  are  always  watching  against,  because  we 

afraid  of  them.     Indeed,  if  you  live  to  be  a 

will  find  that  there  are  no  trifles  amongst  the 
can  be  called  right  or  wrong ;  and  I  think  I  can 
understand  this  now,  without  much  trouble." 
i  she  did  not  care  for  trouble,  if  I  thought  it  was 
rorth  understanding  ;  and  I  assured  her  it  was. 

am  going  to  tell  you,  Jessie,  really  happened. — 
le  of  England  was  a  village,  where  were  a  great 
5,'  or  manufactories,  of  cloth  and  other  useful 
le  machinery  in  them  was  turned  by  a  stream  of 
ig  from  several  huge  reservoirs,  that  were  made 
X)  collect  very  great  quantities  of  water,  to  sup- 
am.  The  people  often4Wbticed  that  when  the 
e  reservoirs  was  very  high,  it  used  to  run  through 
es  in  the  thick  banks  of  earth  which  formed  the 
jm.  And  the  children  would  make  little  water- 
at  their  little  barges  upon  these  rivulets.  Some 
e  of  the  village  fancied  that  all  was  not  right, 
they,  *  there  ought  to  be  no  cracks  at  all  in  tlxft 
t;  and  every  drop  of  water  that  T\ma  ^JoTOXi^ 


'tis  a  mere  tbifle. 


these  crevices,  makes  them  deeper  and  wider.*  But  othen 
only  laughed  at  them  for  their  fears  about  such  trifles.  *  Wly, 
if  those  cracks  in  the  bank  would  do  harm/  they  declared 
that  would  have  been  done  long  enough  ago.*  The  othen 
were  not  satisfied ;  but  they  did  nothing  to  stop  the  crevices, 
nor  to  have  the  banks  made  sound.  And  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  in  the  year  1852,  after  there  had  been  veiy  heavy 
rains,  and  great  floods,  too,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the 
banks  of  one  of  those  huge  reservoirs  gave  way,  and  all  the 
water  in  it  rushed  down  the  stream  in  a  mass,  sweeping  be- 
fore it  mills,  and  houses,  and  bridges,  and  destroying  every- 
thing that  stood  in  the  way.  How  many  of  those  unhappy  I 
people  perished,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  I  know  that  some 
who  escaped  understood,  in  a  way  they  never  had  before^ 
how  terrible  a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  things  which  ovgkt 
not  to  be,  may  be  called  *  trifles',  and  thought  no  more  abouL* 

"  How  very  dreadful !  "  said  Jessie. 

"  It  was  more  dreadful  than  I  can  imagine  ; — and,  JlBsde, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  people  might  have  known  tlutt 
the  banks  of  the  reservoir  were  not  sound,  by  the  little 
streams  of  water  that  trickled  through  them,  so  can  they  tell 
by  the  little  wrong  things  we  do  without  concern,  the  gred 
wrong  there  is  in  our  hearts." 

My  little  companion  walked  on  in  silence  beside  me ;  and  | 
I  told  her,  when  I  said  good-bye  to  her,  after  a  litttle  chtt  i 
with  Aunt  Sara,  that  if  she  really  could  not  get  Miss  Ada^ : 
dress  ready  in  time,  I  would  help  her  ;  and,  if  she  wduld  let : 
me,  would,  on  her  birthday,  play  the  piano  to  her  little  com- 
panipns  all  the  evening, — Teachers  Offering. 
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DOES  'ms   MI8BI0NABT  BOX   BAY? 


►ES  THE  MISSIONARY  BOX  SAY? 

>  tell  my  jOHng  readers  what  thjB  missionaiy 
us  listen. 

THE   BOX   speaks! 

3d  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 

i!" 

d  pity  upon  poor  lost  sinners,'* 

)ffc  them  to  perish  in  their  sins.  He  has  not 
like  the  devil  and  his  angels.  They  deserved 
ght  have  cast  them  all  into  that  lake  of  fire, 
y  upon  them.  They  were  lost  and  undone, 
lave  themselves ;  and  he  sent  his  Son  Jesus 
He  sent  him  from  heaven  to  earth,  that  he 
ers  from  earth  to  heaven.  He  sent  him  to 
J  might  live, 

^  the  Son  of  God,  has  died  for  sinners.^* 

ather  sent  him  to  save  sinners,  he  did  not 
also  pitied  poor  lost  sinners,  and  was  glad  to 
them.  He  came  into  this  world,  then,  on 
mercy.  He  came  as  a  little  child,  and  he 
[rew  a  boy,  then  a  youth,  then  a  man.  For 
rs  he  was  in  the  world.  And  all  this  time  he 
by  which  sinners  might  be  saved.  It  took 
r  he  had  much  to  do  for  them,  and  all  must 
f  could  not  have  made  up  any  deficiencies. 
I's  holy  law,  and  in  the  room  and  stead  q£ 
ill  that  it  reqmiei  of  them.    But  ^Q^^\ab^ 
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WHAT   DOES   THE   MIS8I0NABY  BOX  BAT? 

broken  it,  and  it  demanded  their  death.  If  Jesu 
takes  their  place,  he  must  die ;  and  so  he  did.  It 
awful  day,  that,  when  God  the  Father  turned  aga 
own  Son,  and  not  only  gave  him  into  the  hands  c 
and  wicked  men,  to  do  what  they  would  with  him, 
drew  his  great  sword  of  justice,  and  smote  him  with 
hand !  Ah  !  it  was  an  awful  day — Jesus  trembled  s 
was  in  great  agony.  But  he  did  not  draw  back.  I 
poor  sinners,  and  he  was  willing  to  die  for  them,  tl 
might  be  allowed  to  live.  They  laid  Jesus  in  the  gr 
they  thought  all  was  over  with  him  now.  But  the 
'  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  took  him  to  himsel 
The  Lord  Jesus,  who  loves  sinners  so  well,  is  risen 
He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven  now. 

"  Poor  sinners  may  now  he  saved. ^' 

The  door  is  open,  and  all  are  welcome.  God  ir 
to  come  and  be  saved.  He  sends  out  his  servants 
them  to  come,  for  all  things  are  ready.  The  blood 
is  ready  to  cleanse  them.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is 
give  them  new  hearts.  The  righteousness  of  Jesus 
to  clothe  them.  All  things  are  ready;  all  that  tl 
to  deliver  them  from  their  wretched  state, — to  bjii 
back  to  God, — to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  him,— 
they  need  to  make  them  truly  happy  for  ever.  All  i 
be  saved,  whosoever  will,  sinners  of  all  nations,  and  a 
and  all  colours, — ^young  sinners  and  old  sinner 
sinners  and  rich  sinners, — all  may  come,  even  the  v< 
of  sinners,  and  be  saved.  The  blessed  God  will  forj 
bless,  and  save  them  all,  for  his  dear  Son's  sake. 

Now,  all  these  things  the  missionary  box  tells 
trulf  tbey  are  good  news.    OYi,  ioTg^e^t  xJoam  u^t I    *! 


WHAT  DOES  THE   MISSION ABT  BOX  SAT? 

vhat  it  says  about  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  Think 
how  you  may  be  saved ;  and  resolve  at  once  to  go  to  God  for 
pardon  and  salvation  through  Jesus.  If  you  do  this,  3rou 
iriU  like  to  listen  again  to  the  missionary  box.  It  has  other 
things  to  tell  us,  and  it  is  chiefly  about  them  that  it  speaks. 
Then  look  at  it  and  listen. 

THE   BOX   SPEAXS  AGAIN  ! 

"  Many  poor  miners  do  not  know  about  Christ  and  salvor 
Uonr 

Christ  has  died  for  sinners,  and  opened  the  door  of  salva- 
tion ;  but  they  have  never  heard  these  glad  tidings.     Their 
minds  are  dark  as  midnight.     They  know  not  how  they  may 
obtain  peace  with  God.     When  their  consciences  tell  them 
how  sinful  they  have  been, — ^when  their  guilt  presses  like  a 
heavy  burden  upon  their  hearts,  so  that  they  are  fearful  and 
aid,  they  do  not  know  of  that  blessed  Saviour,  who  calls 
upon  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  to  him,  and 
w  will  give  them  rest.     They  do  not  know  of  his  shed  blood, 
T  of  his  glorious  righteousness,  or  of  his  renewing  Spirit, 
liey  know  about  none  of  these  things.     They  do  not  feel 
ippy,  and  they  know  not  where  happiness  is  to  be  found. 
^  ignorant  are  they,  that  some  of  them  pray  to  pieces  of 
od  and  stone, — ^idols  they  have  made  with  their  own 
ids.     Others  pray  to  beasts  of  the  field,  birds  of  the  air, 
fish  of  the  sea.     Others  worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
stars.     They  cry  to  these  things  to  save  them !     Ah, 
do  not  know  that  God  alone  can  hear  prayer, — that  the 
i  of  Jesus  alone  can  wash  away  their  sins. 

Have  pity  upon  the  poor  heathen,  who  do  not  know  about 
It." 


THE   BOBIN. 


THE  ROBIN. 

A  CURIOUS  instance  of  the  familiarity  and  sagaci 
little  bird  is  to  be  seen  at  a  house  near  Roseneatl: 
young  gentleman  occupies  one  of  the  upper  rooi 
bed-chamber.  In  one  comer  stands  his  clothes  b; 
the  mouth  of  it  the  owner  found  one  day  a  robin's  : 
and  filled  with  eggs — the  little  pair  had  taken  ad 
the  window  being  left  open  to  occupy  such  a  singul 
for  their  breeding  place.  The  eggs  are  by  this  tim( 
so  that  the  parent  birds  have  to  be  early  astir  to  fin 
their  little  ones  ;  indeed,  much  earlier  than  the  o 
pant  of  the  room.  The  young  robins  can't  wai 
early  breaMast  until  their  fellow-lodger  gets  up,  ai 
birds  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  awakening  hi 
they  do,  at  an  early  hour  every  morning,  by  flap] 
little  wings  in  his  face,  when  he  gets  up  and  kir 
the  window  for  their  free  egress  and  ingress.  We 
story  on  such  undoubted  authority,  that  there  is  : 
left  for  questioning  it ;  and  we  should  be  sorry,  in 
were  not  true,  as  it  is  such  an  interesting  feature  : 
tory  of  these  little  pets  of  all  young  folks. 


LAME  AND  LAZY— A  FABLE. 

Two  beggars.   Lame  and  Lazy,  were  in  want 
One  leaned  on  his  crutch,  the  other  reclined  on  hi 

Lame  called  on  Charity,  and  humbly  asked  for 
Instead  of  a  cracker  he  received  a  loaf. 

Lazy,  seeing  the  gift  of  Charity,  exclaimed  **^ 
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LAME   AND   LAZY. 


and  receive  a  loaf?  Well,  I  will  ask  for  a  loaf." 
ow  applied  to  Charity,  and  called  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
demanding  a  loaf,"  said  Charity,  "  proves  you  a 
Ton  are  of  that  class  and  character  v^ho  ask  and 
t;  you  ask  amiss." 

fvho  always  foimd  fault,  and  had  rather  whine  than 
iplained  of  ill-treatment,  and  even  accused  Charity 
a  of  an  exceeding  great  and  precious  promise,  "  Ask, 
hall  receive." 

•  pointed  him  to  a  painting  in  her  room,  which  pre- 
his  vision  three  personages,   Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  appeared  larger  and  fairer  than  her  sisters. 
!d  that  her  light  hand  held  a  pot  of  honey,  which 
disabled,  having  lost  its  wings.    Her  left  hand  was 
;h  a  whip  to  keep  off  the  drones. 
.  understand  it,"  said  Lazy. 
'  replied,  "  It  means,  that  Charity  feeds  the  lame 
the  lazy." 
imed  to  go. 

"  said  Charity,  "  instead  of  coin  I  will  give  you 
Do  not  go  and  live  on  your  poor  mother,  for  I  will 
to  a  rich  anf* 

aunt  ?  "  echoed  Lazy.  "  Where  shall  I  find  her?" 
mil  find  her  in  Proverbs,  6th  chap,  and  6th  verse." 
.  Instead  of  waiting  and  wishing  a  rich  Uncle 
and  see  how  a  rich  ant  lives. 


A 


THE  BTDBUHAM  CRTBIAIi'  FAUMS. 
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THE  SYDENHAM  CRYSTAL  PAL 

(See  Frontispiece,) 

This  building,  when  completed,  will  be  the  gra 
of  its  kind,  if  not  of  any  kind,  in  the  worh 
Year's  Day,  we  are  given  to  understand,  it  will 
to  the  painters  and  decorators.  It  differs  in 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  erected  in  Hyde  Park, 
nave  of  the  Sydenham  Palace  has  tLe  same  arcl 
rises  to  the  same  height,  as  the  old  transept, 
broken,  and  the  effect  made  much  more  pic 
columns  projecting  at  intervals.  Instead  of  th" 
galleries  in  the  old  building,  there  are  light  aer 
that  fly,  as  it  were,  all  about  the  building  at  var 
giving  great  variety  of  view  to  the  promenac 
intercepting  the  light  from  the  magnificent  c 
The  centre  transept,  instead  of  being  60  feet  v 
feet  high,  is,  we  understand,  100  wide  and  Vi 
the  flooring — more  than  200  feet  from  the  gr 
its  eastern  end.  The  decorations  will  be  much 
in  the  old  building.  The  whole  will  be  thorou^ 
so  as  to  secure  a  comfortable,  uniform,  and  heal 
ture,  in  which  the  strongest  man,  or  the  weal 
or  the  sickly  child,  may  spend  the  whole  of  a 
without  injury.  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton  himself 
hours  a  day  for  three  months  in  planning  th 
which,  among  other  wonders,  comprises  fifty  n 
pipes  for  the  passage  of  warm  water,  carefully 
what  below  boiling  heat.  The  area  will  be  lai 
more  ornamentally  tnauA\iaX  oIaWoWl  building 
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But  the  glory  of  the  place,  is  its  magnificent  and  endlessly 
ymed  contents.     The  Courts  will  very  far  surpass  those  in 
the  old  huildmg,  much  as  they  ^Ye^e  frequented  and  admired. 
There  is  a  whole  Pompeian  house,  an  exact  restoration. 
There  is  also  the  gorgeous  hall  of  the  Alhambra.     And  not 
less  beautiful  are  the  Grecian  Coiuts.     There  is  also  an 
Assyrian  Court,  grand  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.    These 
Courts  ai"e  vastly  more  spacious,  open,  and  graceful  in  their 
wtangements,  than  any  thing  in  Hyde  Park.     To  speak  of 
the  Casts  is,  in  fact,  to  speak  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  the  art 
of  wood  and  metal  engraving,  or  rather  the  arts  altogether, 
for  the  collection  embraces  almost  every  thing  remarkable, 
beautiful,  interesting,  or  cmnous  in  the  world  of  these  de- 
partments.    Here  are  a  vast  number  of  statues,  busts,  and 
carvings,  which  people  go  thousands  of  miles  to  see,  and 
^ch  they  often  see  under  great  discomforts.     As  to  the 
^nality  of  the  casting,  it  is  so  exact  as  to  give  us  quite  a  new 
version  of  some  very  familiar  statues;  while  the  casts  of 
nietal,  and  wood-work,  especially  of  certain  carved  doors, 
We  perfect  marvels  of  minuteness  and  precision. 

The  sum-totals  of  money,  work,  and  material,  involved  in 
to  grand  speculation,  are  almost  incredible ;  more  granite 
*^n  ever  was  brought  into  London  before,  more  iron-work 
tban  can  be  produced  or  delivered,  the  earth-work  of  a 
'^way,  besides  three  actual  railways  from  the  metropolis  to 
the  place ;  miles  of  public  road  to  be  diverted,  fountains 
Growing  up  altogether  two  thousand  gallons  a  second,  eveiy 
^nd  of  poetical  extravagance  in  iron  and  in  water,  temples 
glazed  with  films  of  water,  colonnades  under  waterfalls, 
a  botanical  collection,  as  large  and  as  complete  as  the  c\i\3aal<^ 
^  allow,  and  a  hit  of  the  antediluvian  world,  v*\\k  ©l^ikoJ^^ 


THE   SYDENHAM   CRYSTAL   PALACE. 
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Saurians  and  plants  to  the  life  size,  all  run  up  into  an 
aggregate  almost  dizzying  to  think  of.  And  all  the  expense, 
enormous  as  it  must  be,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tickets  of 
visitors. 

The  entire  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  comprehending  great 
variety  of  surfeoe,  is  being  formed  and  fashioned,  excavated, 
embanked,  terraced,  walled,  stepped,  and  balustraded,  almost 
into  a  paradise  of  gardening.  When  it  is  all  done,  a  lady 
will  be  able  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  fairy  region  alwig 
furlongs  of  terrace,  miles  of  gravel  walk,  thousands  of  steps, 
amid,  and  even  under  endless  fountains  and  cascades,  \nthr 
out  wetting  her  satin  shoe.  At  present,  however,  the  sar- 
rounding  space  has  everywhere  the  look  and  uncomfortaWe* 
ness  of  mud,  excepting  where  a  mountain  of  granite  has 
already  been  reared,  a  graceful  slope  already  turfed,  <ff  » 
long  train  of  planks  bends  under  processions  of  wheelbarrows. 
Here  is  a  labourer  floundering  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge 
tank,  there  the  engineer  spanning  the  sky  with  an  arch  of 
glass,  under  which  the  London  monument  would  stand  wi4 
some  feet  to  spare.  A  great  treat  is  in  store  for  many  of 
our  readers  in  the  New  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace.  But 
never  let  them  forget,  in  the  grandeurs  and  glories  of  this 
lower  world,  that  there  is  a  building  so  grand  and  glorious^ 
that  it  has  no  type  on  earth,  built  by  an  architect  so  vise, 
that  all  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  planners, 
and  designers,  and  builders,  and  architects  here,  are  but  the 
faint  reflection  of  his  own  infinite  resources.  Its  builder 
and  maker  is  God. 


Science  may  raise  us  to  eminence,  but  religion  alone  can 
guide  U8  to  felicity. 


POWER  OF  THE   SUN. 


POWER  OF  THE  SUN. 

I  of  the  sun  upon  all  tilings  that  receive  his  rays 
eral  way,  a  matter  of  common  notoriety.  But  we 
it  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  that 
e  views  of  modem  philosophers  as  to  the  manner 
takes  effect.    We  may  view  the  surface  of  a  lake 

the  sun's  rays  during  a  warm  summer's  day, 
Nhole  scene  may  he  seen  to  be  one  of  the  utmost 

so  that  we  might  naturally  conclude  that  no 
3f  any  importance  was  then  going  on.  It  will  be 
ver  that  such  in  reality  is  not  the  case ;  for  the 
sun  exert  a  force  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form 
te  idea.  Supposing  the  lake  is  only  two  miles 
may  be  calculated  that  there  will  be  raised  from 
in  one  day  more  than  sixty-four  thousand  tons 
ater  (64,821),  by  means  of  solar  radiation.  This 
qual  to  the  work  of  10  steam-engines  of  200  horse 
L  for  the  same  space  of  time,  presuming  that  the 
it  is  only  raised  to  an  average  height  of  between 
00  feet.  To  balance  that  weight  a  hill  of  earth 
iquired  30  feet  high,  1 00  feet  wide,  and  600  feet 

In  making  the  calculations  which  have  led  to 
ments,  it  has  been  assumed  that,  in  a  hot  day  of 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  water  would  be  evaporated 
)osed  surface  of  a  lake  in  twelve  hours,  and  this 
a  of  two  miles  square  would  amount  to  2,323,200 
which  at  62itb  per  cubic  foot,  is  equal  to  64,821 
'  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  not  a  good  maximum 
Bvaporation ;  it  is  but  one  half  of  that  which,  ac- 
good  authorities,  has  been  actoaSiN  T€iSiQ»s^W^ 


EXTRAORDINARY  MATHEMATICAL   POWERS, 

evaporation,  and  under  a  temperature  of  from 
75  deg.  Fahrenheit.  Instead  of  Q4  thousand  tons, 
justify  us  in  stating  that  130,000  tons  might  b 
one  day  from  a  surface  of  water  not  exceeding 
square. 
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Extraordinary  Mathematical  Powers. — 
boy,  named  William  Marcey,  who  has  been  stop 
United  States  Hotel,  has  astonished  all  who  hav 
his  demonstrations.  He  will  add  up  columns  of 
lengdi,  divide  any  given  sum,  multiply  millions  b 
within  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  figures  are 
and  with  such  exactness  as  to  render  it  truly 
Yesterday  noon,  in  presence  of  a  party  of  gei 
added  a  column  of  figures,  eight  in  a  line,  and 
making  the  sum  total  of  several  millions,  in  about  i 
The  feat  was  so  astounding,  and  apparently  inci 
several  of  the  party  took  off  their  coats,  and  d 
sum,  went  to  work,  and  in  two  hours  after  they 
they  produced  identically  the  same  answer.  Th 
quite  seventeen  years  of  age ;  he  cannot  read  no 
in  every  other  branch  of  an  English  education 
deficient.     His  parents  reside  in  Kentucky,  neai 


Comparative   Salubrity  of  Different  Cc 

EujioPE. — The  following  comparative  view  of  t] 

of  different  countries  in  Europe  is  given  in  the  g 

report   of   the    Registrar-General : — England, 

annually  to  1,000  living;  France,  S4;  Prussia,  S 

90;  md  Bussiai  86, 
IS 


GOING   TO   A   SIGHT. 


GOING  TO  A  SIGHT. 

Rev.  Mr.  Venn  once  told  his  children  that  in  the  evening 
le  would  take  them  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
lie  world.  They  were  anxious  to  know  wliat  it  was.  Perhaps 
lome  children  will  guess  it  was  a  show,  or  a  circus,  or  a 
rentriloquist,  or  some  such  thing. 

Mr.  Venn  did  not  gratify  their  curiosity,  he  only  told  them 
to  wait     When  evening  came,  he  took  them  hy  the  hand, 
md  led  them  to  a  miserable  hovel,  whose  decayed  walls  and 
broken  windows  bespoke  poverty  and  want.     "  Now  "  said 
be,  "  my  deajp  children  can  any  one  that  lives  in  such  a 
wretched  place  as  this,  be  happy  ?  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  a  poor 
young  man  lies  on  a  miserable  straw  bed  within,  dying  of 
ferer,  and  afflicted  of  nine  painful  ulcers." 
"  Oh  how  wretched,"  they  all  exclaimed  at  once. 
Mr.  Venn  led  them  into  the  cottage  and  going  up  to  the 
oor  dying  young  man,  he  said,  "  Abraham  Millwood,  I  have 
W)iight  my  children  here  to  show  them  that  people  can  be 
^py  in  sickness,  in  poverty,  and  in  want ;  and  now  tell 
3m  if  it  is  not  so." 

Bie  dying  youth,  with  a  sweet  smile,  immediately  answer- 

— "  0  yes,  sir ;  I  would  not  change  my  state  with  the 

est  man  on  earth  who  had  not  the  views  which  I  have. 

eed  be  God,  I  have  a  good  hope  through  Christ  of  going 

?aven,  where  Lazarus  now  is.    He  has  a  great  while  ago 

tten  all  his  miseries  ;  soon  shall  I  mine.     Sir,  this  is 

ng  to  bear  while  the  presence  of  God  cheers  my  soul. 

d,  sir,  I  am  truly  happy,  and  I  trust  to  be  happy 

^h  all  eternity  ;  and  I  every  hour  thank  God,  who  has 

me  to  enjoy  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  his  grace 

h  Jesus  Christ." 

'd  tbene  he  a  more  znteresting  sight  ilhaXL  1&as*i        "^ 


\ 
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BUNYAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

PlLOBm,  THE  LAND  BEULAH,  AND  THE  BITEB  OF  DEi 

PiLGHiM  and  Hopeful  having  got  over  the  End 
Ground,  enter  the  Land  of  Beulah.  The  air  was  verj 
and  pleasant,  and  the  way  lying  directly  through  it 
eolaced  themselves  there  for  a  seafon.  Here  they  heai 
tinually  the  singing  of  hirda,  and  saw  every  day  the  i 
appear  on  the  ^irth.  In  this  country  the  sun  shin 
petuftlly,  night  and  day.  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
was  far  heUnd — Giant  Despair  could  not  reach  thei 
Nor  could  they  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  The 
on  the  borders  of  Heaven.  A  flood  of  light  such  as  tb 
never  seen  before  poura  down  upon  them.  It  falls  oi 
leaf  and  shrub  by  the  way  side,  and  is  reflected  fri 
crystal  streams,  that  between  grassy  banks  wind  an 
amidst  groves  of  fruit  trees,  into  vine-yards  and  flow 
dens.  These  fields  of  Beulah  are  just  below  the 
beiven,  and  with  the  light  ot  hes.i«ii  MUug  upon  tliei 


BUNTAN   ILLUSTRATED. 

ime  floatiog  down  to  them  the  roelodies  of  heaven, 
le.y  weot  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that 
ke  gold,  and  their  faces  shone  as  the  light.  These 
ted  the  Pilgrims  whence  tliey  came.  They  also  asked 
le  dangers  and  comforts  at(,d  pleasures  of  the  way. 
.en  told  the  Pilgrims,  "  You  have  but  two  difBculties 
meet  with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city," 
now  came  in  sight  of  the  gate.  But  betirist  them 
gate  was  a  river ;  and  there  was  do  bridge  to  go 
d  the  river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight  of  tliis  river 
:rims  were  much  dismayed.  But  it  was  said  to  them, 
must  gu  through,  or  you  will  not  reach  the  gate." 
asked  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  the  gate  ;  and 
this  way  and  that,  in  vain  wished  they  could  escape 
irough  this  river.  They  wondered  whether  the  river 
But  could  obtain  no  salisfaction.     They 


in  and  try  for  themselves.  They  entered  the  river, 
;rim  began  to  sink.  But  Hopeful  s^V^e  «ticxvatB% 
iun,  telling  bim  to  be  of  good  cheet,  a.ii4.  BKyaisii, 


BUNYAN   ILLUSTRATED. 
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"  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good."  After  some  struggles, 
and  terrible  fears,  on  the'  part  of  Pilgrim  especially,  they 
reached  the  other  side.  Oh  how  they  shout  and  sing — "  We 
are  safe  now  !"  When  they  reached  the  bank  on  the  other 
side  they  saw  the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited 
for  them  and  saluted  them,  saying,  "  We  are  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation."    Thus  they  went  along  towards  the  gate. 

The  city  to  which  they  were  going  stood  on  a  mighty  hill, 
but  the  Pilgrims  went  up  the  hill  with  ease,  sweetly  talking 
as  they  went,  rejoicing  because  they  had  got  safely  over  the 
river. 

While  they  'v^^ere  thus  dmwing  towards  the  gate,  a  com- 
pany of  the  heavenly  host  came  out  to  meet  them  ;  to  whom 
it  was  said  by  the  other  two  shining  ones,  *'  These  are  the 
Inen  that  have  loved  our  Lord  when  they  were  in  the  world, 
and  that  have  left  all  for  his  holy  name  ;  and  he  hath  sent 
us  to  fetch  them,  and  we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on 
their  desired  journey,  that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their 
Redeemer  in  the  face  with  joy." 

Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a  great  shout,  saying,  '*  Bles- 
sed are  they  that  are  called  to  the  marri£ige-supper  of  the 
Lamb."  The  very  heavens  echoed  the  rejoicings  of  the 
angelic  hosts.  The  Pilgrims  were  then  led  forth,  compassed 
on  every  side  D^  rejoicing  and  glorious  attendants;  some 
went  before,  some  behind,  some  on  the  right  hand,  some  on 
the  left,  as  their  body  guard.  In  this  triumphal  way  they 
came  up  to  the  gate.  The  King  commanded  to  open  the  } 
gate,  that  his  servants  might  enter  in.  As  they  entered 
they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  them 
which  shone  like  gold ;  harps  and  cioNms  were  given  to  them ; 
ibe  bells  6t  the  city  rang  agaia  iox  '^o^,  «a.^  VV-^s^  ^aai^Xft  I 


T&MFEBA1TRE   OF   SPRtNQ  WATER,  ftc. 

m,  "  Enter  inK.  the  joy  of  your  Lord."  Then  was  simg 
h  loud  voices  this  aathem.  "  Blessing,  honour,  and  gloty, 
I  power  be  W  him  that  sittetli  upon  the  throne,  and  to 
Xiunb,  for  ever  and  ever." 


TEMPERATURE  OF  SPRING  WATER. 

TY  does  spring  water  vary  in  temperature  &om  the  weathiglr 
summer  and  in  winter? — Because  the  water  supplying 

spring  comes  from  such  a  depdi  below  tlte  surface  of  the 
th,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  (in  consequence  of  the  earth 
ng  a  bad  conductor)  cannot  penetrate  far  enough  to  affect 

neither  can  the  cold  of  winl«r  reach  it ;  hence  it  contin- 
I  to  send  forth  its  limpid  waters  at  the  same  unifonn  tem- 
ature  during  both  summer  and  winter.  In  consequence  : 
the  warmth  of  the  weather  in  summer  the  water  appears 
],  and  because  of  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  in  wmt^  , 

water  seems  warm  ;  though  the  real  temperature  rniHt. 
lain  the  same  at  all  seasons,  UTiea^  a1b«  ^uiHAsfia  Ssra«i\ 
'cJi  tbe  spiiBg  ia  supplied  be  neat  the  ftBrf»x*cS.'Oto«»^-^ 


GREAT   METROPOLITAN   RAILWAY  TUNNEL. 


GREAT  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  TUNNEL. 

From  the  crowded  state  of  the  London  streets  it  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  serious  importance  to  discover  how  a  part 
of  the  traffic  could  be  diverted  and  improved.  The  late  cab 
strike  has  been  a  further  inducement  for  the  public  to  seek 
other  methods  of  transit.  The  blue  clay  which  underhes 
London  suggested  the  facility  of  easily  forming  a  tunnel,  by 
which  means  passengers  and  merchandise  could  be. trans- 
ferred safely  and  rapidly  from  a  station  to  be  formed  near 
the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Paddington,  taking  a  direct 
line  to  Blackwall,  with  intermediate  stations  to  correspond 
with  the  different  bridges — ^the  passengers  to  ascend  and 
descend  by  means  of  a  geometrical  staircase.  The  projector 
of  this  railway  tunnel,  Mr.  Smith  Evans,  on  his  submitting 
his  plans  and  sections  to  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  was  at  once  referred  to  their  enj^fineer,  I. 
K.  Brunei  Esq. ;  since  which  he  has  consulted  several  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  and  geologists  in  Paris,  who  confirm 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  Paris  basin, 
(which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  London  basin),  the  practica- 
bility of  the  undertaking.  As  very  few  houses  will  be  affec^ 
ed — the  tunnel  traversing  beneath  them — the  expense  of  its 
construction  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  as  the  Padding- 
ton terminus  is  80  feet  above  high- water  mark,  the  tunnel 
will  descend  gradually  to  its  teiminus  at  Blackwall;  which 
has  further  suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  beneath  the 
road  large  dmns  to  carry  off  the  sewerage  into  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  there  to  be  manufactured  into  manure  for  various 
agricultural  purposes.  A  company  is  now  in  course  of  form- 
ation,  in  order  to  carry  out  tlie  aWe  gigaxv\\a  \aA«t^akiii^. 


THE   MOTHERS    GRAVE. CHILDREN. 


THE  MOTHEK'S  GKAVE. 

I  KNEW  a  little  maiden,  than  falling  snows  more  fair, 
Her  laughing  eye  was  azure,  and  golden  was  her  hair  ; 
Her  Yoice  was  sweetest  music,  for  all  she  said  was  kind ; 
I  met  her  in  the  meadows,  where  flowers  she  went  to  find. 

I  asked  her  why  she  pulled  them,  sh*?  bade  me  come  and  see ; 
She  led  me  to  the  grave  yard,  and  showed  a  grave  to  me ; 
"  My  mother's  home  is  here.  Sir,  and  every  morn  and  night 
I  come  and  spread  her  threshold  with  flowerets  sweet  and  bright. 

"  And  though  I  never  see  her,  I  know  that  she  is  here ; 
And,  oh !  I  am  so  happy,  when  with  my  mother  dear.!'* 
I  heard  the  little  maiden  her  simple  feelings  tell, 
And  on  the  narrow  tombstone  the  tears  of  pity  fell. 

I  helped  to  strew  the  flowerets,  and  went  upon  my  way 
In  mingled  joy  and  sadness,  not  sorrowful  nor  gay; 
But,  oh  !  my  heart  grew  heavy  when  tidings  reached  my  ear. 
That  she,  poor  little  maiden,  had  joined  her  mother  dear. 

She  culled  the  fairest  flowerets  to  deck  her  mother's  bed. 
And  now  the  brightest  blossom,  that  little  maid,  is  de&d. 
But  in  a  blissful  Paradise,  'mid  ever-blooming  bowers, 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  now  gather  fairer  flowers. 

P.  J.  Allan, 

CHILDKEN. 

How  much  they  suffer  from  our  faitlts, — 

How  much  from  our  mistakes, — 
How  often,  too,  misguided  zeal 

On  infants  misery  makes. 
We  over-rule  and  over-teach, — 

We  curb  and  we  confine, — 
And  put  the  heart  to  school  too  socn 

To  learn  our  narrow  line. 
No ;  only  taught  by  love  to  love, 

Seems  childhood's  natural  task  ;— 
Affection,  ^entieness,  and  loire, 
Are  all  its  brief  years  ask.  \a.1L.\a% 
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THE  EDITOR  TO  HIS  YOUNG  READEE& 


My  Dear  Young  Friends, 

It  is  sow  thirty  years  since  I  commenced 
the  pubHcution  of  this  little  periodical,  of  which,  for  neatly 
ten  years,  I  eo&tinved  to  be  the  sole  Editor.  I  then  re- 
signed it,  not  without  much  regret  at  parting  with  it,  into 
other  hands ;  «nd  tifter  an  abseace  of  twenty  years,  I  this 
year  resumed  the  publication  of  it;  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  another  separation  imtil  the  messenger  comes 
who  shall  sunm^on  me  to  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  My 
prayer  is,  tiiat  ibr  another  ten  years  at  least,  my  Heavenly 
Father  will  permit  me  to  oontiaue  this  favourite  employ- 
ment of  writing  hr  the  young.  Then  it  may  be  time  for  me 
to  lay  down  my  peoi^  £9r  I  ehall  have  reached  my  "  threescore 
years  and  ten.'* 

1?he  Editor  is  reminded  that  all  the  living  young  people 
who  wero  his  readers  from  1825  to  1834,  are  become  men 
aod  w«>men.  Many  of  them,  he  would  fain  h<^e,  are  now 
walking  in  the  fear  of  God  ai^  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  and 
will  do  BO  to  th«  end  of  their  life.  Others  are  idrea^y  jn 
the  eternal  world.  How  many  oi  them  have  entered  into 
regt  tilwkt  day  wiU  deda^. 
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But  you,  my  young  readers,  are  strangers  to  me,  as  my 
name  may  he  strange  to  you ;  for  all  of  you  have  heen  horn 
within  the  period  of  my  ahsence.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  we  shall  soon  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other. 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  this  magazine  as  interesting  and 
instructive  as  I  can.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  although  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  preparing  this 
periodical  for  the  press  every  month,  I  have  been  diligently 
employed  in  preparing  others.  I  come  back  to  you,  therefore, 
not  with  an  idle  pen  that  has  grown  rusty,  but  with  one 
which,  like  a  well-used  gardener's  spade,  has  been  kept  bright 
by  constant  use.  My  desire  wfll  be  to  make  the  Baptist 
Children's  Magazine  sustain  a  favourable  comparison  with 
any  of  the  numerous  little  publications  for  the  young  which 
are  now — and  I  rejoice  that  they  are^ — ^issuing  monthly  from 
the  press. 

One  thing  I  should  wish  to  do  with  regard  to  you,  and 
that  is,  to  give  you  every  encouragement  to  write  and  send 
original  pieces  of  your  own.  Many  of  you  can  do  this ;  or 
at  all  events  you  may  try,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in 
writing  what  will  be  fit  to  appear  in  print,  yet  the  very 
attempt  will  do  you  good  by  the  exercise  of  your  minds  and 
the  practice  of  your  pens. 

^  I  shall  also,  for  your  amusement  and  improvement,  pro- 
pose, from  time  to  time,  Bible  Questions  on  various  subjects ; 
and  I  trust  thiese  exercises  will  cause  you  to  search  the 
fountains  of  truth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  I  feel  assured 
that  the  more  you  become  acquainted  with  the  records  of 
divine  truth,  the  more  you  will  venerate  the  name  of  your 
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r,  admire  the  grace  of  your  Saviour,  and  seek  the 
>f  the  Holy  Spirit. 

thus,  I  trust,  together  with  the  blessing  of  God 
he  prayers  and  instructions  of  your  parents  and  your 
rs,  many  of  you  will  be  led,  in  early  life,  to  devote 
Ives,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  Lord  Jesus — even 
I  who  for  your  sakes  left  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
and  came  down  to  earth  to  suffer,  and  bleed,  and  die 
I.  And  when  you  have  thus  given  yourselves  to  the 
ike  a  fragrant  flower,  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty 
r  morning  hours,  then  how  great  our  joy  to  hear  of 
.ving  yom'selves  to  his  people  according  to  his  will. 
ly  dear  young  readers,  my  heai'ts  desire  and  prayer  to 
r  you  is  that  in  early  life  you  may  know  and  love  the 
r,  put  on  Christ  by  being  buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
king  your  place,  at  the  table  of  your  Lord,  shew 
ttachment  and  devotion  to  him  who  redeemed  you 

by  his  blood. 

then,  in  the  spring-time  of  your  existence  on  earth, 

I  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  give,  yourselves  to 

Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  him.     Let  each  one 

say  to  his  own  heart,  should  it  shrink  from  the 

le:— 

"  Come,  my  fond  fluttering  hearty — 

Come,  straggle  to  be  free : 
Thou  and  the  world  mnst  p&rt, 
However  hard  it  be : 
My  trembling  spirit  owns  it  just, 
Bat  still  lies  cleaving  to  the  dnst. 
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Ye  tempting  sweets  ferbeairi — 

Ye  dearest  idols  fall : 
My  love  ye  must  not  share ; 
Jesus  shall  have  it  all : 
Though  painful  and  acute  the  smart, 
His  love  can  heal  the  hleeding  heart. 

Ye  fair  enchanting  throng, 
Ye  golden  dreams  adieu  I 
£arth  has  prevailed  too  long ; 
Too  long  Tve  cherbhed  yon; 
Forbidden  joys  of  early  years 
Demand  my  penitential  tears. 

In  Gilead  thiere  is  balm, 

A  kind  Physician  there. 
My  fevered  mind  to  calm, 
And  save  me  from  de^wir : 
Aid  me,  dear  Saviour,  set  rae  free ; 
My  all  1  would  resign  to  thee. 

0 1  may  I  feel  tiiywortfa, 
And  let  no  idol  das^e-^ 
No  vanity  of  earth 
With  thee,  my  Lord,  compare : 
Nx>w  bid  all  earthly  joys  depart 
And  reign  unrivalled  in  mj  heart." 


Thus  early  consecrated  to  God,  a  ooitrse  of  usefo 
and  honour  will  be  before  yoa  on  earth,  which  wiU  e 
you  are  found  faithful,  in  a  glorious  immortality. 
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THE  FIRST  BAPTISTS. 

As  this  juvenile  periodical  is  designed  for  the  information 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  baptist  families,  schools, 
and  congregations,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  giving 
them,  from  time  to  time,  some  brief  historical  sketches 
of  the  people  whose  name  it  bears.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  give  their  history,  not  in  every  number,  but  at 
intervals,  and  as  opportunities  offer.  We  think  this 
will  be  the  better  way  ;  as  we  would  not  weary  our 
young  friends  with  long  historical  details,  but  rather 
present  the  facts  in  an  interesting  and  pleasing  form. 

First,  then,— for  we  begin  at  the  beginning  —  John 
THE  Bapttst,  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  was  the 
honoured  individual  to  whom  this  distinguished  appel- 
lation was  first  applied.  A  man  of  abstemious  habits, 
stem  manners,  and  rigid  vu*tue,  he  remmded  the  people 
of  their  ancient  prophets.  The  scene  of  his  ministry 
was  the  solitary  wilderness ;  and  crowds  were  attracted 
to  him  there  by  curiosity  or  expectation.  He  called 
upon  all  who  heard  him  to  repent,  and  baptized  those 
who  professed  repentance.  At  length  the  Son  of  God 
himself  appeared  and  demanded  baptism ;  which,  after 
a  modjest  protest,  he  administered,  by  immersjpg  the 
Messiah  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Heaven  sanctioned 
the  act — ^Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  here  united 
to  stamp  with  divine  authority  this  sacred  rite ! 

John  withdrew  into  comparative  obscurity,  as  the 
morning  star  retires  before  the  rising  sun,  and  we  hear 
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little  of  him,  except  the  message  of  inquiry  he  sent  by 
his  disciples  to  our  Lord,  who  spoke  of  him  in  high 
terms  of  commendation.  For  his  faithful  reproof  of  an 
abandoned  woman,  he  was  sacrificed  by  a  voluptuous 
tyrant.  He  was  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet, 
and  be  met  with  the  prophet's  reward — a  martyr*s  crown ! 

Haying  noticed  the  first  baptist,  we  proceed  to  remind 
the  reader  tiiat  christian  baptism  was  instituted  as  a 
divine  ordinance  by  oiur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  his 
resurrection,  when  he  gave  this  memorable  commission 
to  his  disciples :  *'  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nation^, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  tiiem  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Those  devoted  and  faithful  men  thus  received  their 
instructions  from  the  lips  of  ihe  Son  of  God  himself. 
They  qould  not  misapprehend  him,  and  being  them- 
selves imder  a  divinely  spiritual  influence,  their  words 
and  actions  are  to  be  regarded  as  clear  indications  of 
the  will  of  ihe  Eedeemer  respecting  the  administration 
of  the  afifairs  of  his  kingdom. 

We  assume  this  position, — The  FtRST  Ghbistiaks 
WEBE  Baptists.    But  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony/' 

Th^Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  by  Luke,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  book  of  Church  history,  and  con- 
tains many  passages  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the 
,  practice  of  the  first  christians.  '*  They  baptized,**  say 
the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  "  only  the  adult  or  aged, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whereof  we  have  instances  in 
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Acts  ii,  viii,  x,  xvi,  and  xix  chapters ;  but  as  to  the 
baptizing  of  infants,  we  have  no  example.  As  to  the 
numner  of  bc^tizing,  it  was  by  dipping  or  plunging  into 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Fadier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  allusions  contained  in 
Bom.  vi.  and  Col.  ii." 

Indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  the  learned  of  all  ages,  that 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting  baptism, 
is  fairly  construed  when  we  say  that  it  means,  as  applied 
to  primitive  practice,  immersion.  It  mf  y  be  sufficient 
to  name  Dr.  Wall  as  an  authority  upon  this  point.  He 
was  vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  and  wrote  a  book  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  University,  and  a  diploma  creating 
him  D.  D.  The  following  is  his  language : — V  The 
general  and  ordinary  way  of  baptizing  in  ancient  times 
was  by  immersion.  This  is  so  plain  and  clear  from  an 
infinite  number  of  passages,  that  one  cannot  but  pity 
the  weak  endeavours  of  such  psedobaptists  as  would 
maintain  the  negative  of  it ;  and  wonder  that  any  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  found  who  can  treat  with  ridicule  or 
contempt  the  English  Baptists,  merely  for  their  use  of 
dipping;  and  more  especially,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  the  way  by  which  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  most  certainly  the  usual  and 
ordinary  way  by  which  the  ancient  chnstians  did  receive 
their  baptism." 
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THE  DECEIVER  DECEIVED. 

Look  at  this  picture,  and  try  if  jon  can  fiud  ont  wl 
these  are.  Here  is  an  old  man  who  could  not  see,  ai 
his  aged  wife,  and  their  youDgest  son.  What  are  tb 
doing?  You  will  find  all  about  it  in  the  twcn^-seven 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

That  book  of  Qenesie  is  a  wonderful  book ;  it  is  n 
only  tiie  oldest  in  tlte  world,  but  the  most  interestin 
I  never  knew  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  was  fond  of  readb 
at  all,  that  was  not  fond  of  reading  it.  There  yon  m 
read  about  how  the  world  was  made,  and  about  the  fii 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  it. 
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And  when  you  read  it,  you  feel  that  it  is  all  true. 
And  it  is  this  which  makes  the  Word  of  God  so  good. 
When  men  write  hooks  they  often  tell  us  only  the  hest 
things  of  those  they  write  about ;  but  the  Word  of  God 
truly  tells  us  all  about  their  faults  too. 

You  have  read  the  chapter.  Well,  now  you  see  that 
the  fond  mother  of  Jacob  persuaded  him  to  do  wrong ; 
md  that  was  very  wrong  of  her  to  do  so.  Mothers 
mght  always  to  teach  their  children  to  do  right.  Jacob 
lid  not  like  to  do  as  she  advised  him,  for  he  feared  that 
lis  aged  father  would  find  him  out,  and  then,  said  he, 
'I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver."  But  his  mother 
}aid  she  would  bear  the  blame ;  and  so  he  did  as  she 
vished.  Now  see  how  when  we  do  one  sinful  thing  we 
nust  do  more.  Ja&ob  had  not  only  to  be  a  deceiver, 
)ut  a  liar  too. 

For  if  you  read  the  rest  of  Jacob's  life  in  the  follow- 
ng  chapters,  you  will  find  that  he  had  to  pay  dear  for 
vhat  he  had  done.  First  he  had  to  flee  from  home 
done  for  fear  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  cheated. 
Then  he  was  himself  deceived  by  his*  uncle  Laban. 
Then,  when  coming  back,  he  was  in  great  fear  of  Esau, 
jid  had  to  humble  himself  before  him.  Ajid  then,  in 
lis  old  age,  he  was  again  cruelly  deceived  by  his  own 
ons,  who  made  him  believe  that  an  evil  beast  had 
ievoured  his  favourite  boy  Joseph.  What  trouble  he 
iras  in  too  when  his  sons  went  backwards  and  forwards 
0  Egypt  to  buy  com — ^when  Simeon  was  a  prisoner, 
nd  his  little  Benjamin  must  go  too,  or  they  must  perish 
f  famine !     Indeed  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  trouble 
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through  that  bad  begmning ;  and  it  was  not  until  Joseph 
sent  for  him  to  Egypt,  when  he  was  a  very  old  man, 
that  he  had  rest  cmd  peace. 

Is  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this  ?  And  is  it 
not  this  ?  Never  to  attempt  to  deceive.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wicked.  By  this  tiie  world  was  ruined ;  for  the 
serpent  deceived  Eve  by  his  subtlety.  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  was  truth  itsel£ 
He  never  deceived.  Imitate  him.  Should  you,  however, 
listen  to  your  own  deceitful  heart,  or  the  persuasions  of 
others,  and  turn  deceiver,  "  be  sure  your  sin  veill  find 
you  out,"  and  you  will  have  your  reward  as  poor  Jacob 
had,  by  being  deceived  in  return. 


CHINA   AND    THE    CHINESE. 

The  population  of  our  globe  is  computed  at  above  nine 
hundred  millions,  three  hundred  millions  of  whom  are 
in  China  ;  and  therefore  this  great  country  contains 
one-third  of  th»  population  of  the  whole  earth.  China 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  nearly  as  feu:  off  from 
Great  Britain  as  it  can  be. 

For  many  ages  our  fathers  knew  little  about  China, 
except  that  they  were  a  very  curious  people,  and  remark- 
ably jealous  of  all  strangers.  Many  singular  tales  were 
told  about  them,  especially  of  their  buildings  and  boats. 
Specimens  of  beautifril  porcelain  were  sometimes  brought 
over ;  and  we  were  told  by  travellers  that  they  had  seen 
towers  of  many  stories  high  covered  with  porcelain  tiles. 

-  . 
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Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  seen  some  very  little  tea 
cups  and  saucers  in  your  grandmother's  comer  cupboard, 
painted  curiously,  and  which,  if  you  held  them  up  to  the 
light,  looked  almost  transparent.  Those  were  "real 
China  make ;"  and  it  is  believed  that  no  nation  on  earth 
can  make  them  so  fine  and  clear. 

I  have  said  the  Chinese  are  very  jealous  of  strangers ; 
and  this  led  them  many  years  ago  to  build  a  high  and 
broad  wall  all  round  one  side  of  their  vast  empire,  with 
towers  for  the  soldiers  at  intervals.  This  wall  is  now 
of  httle  use,  having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  in 
many  places. 

China  is  the  country  in  which  tea  is  grown,  and  in 
such  quantities  that  they  are  able  to  supply  all  nations. 
Our  forefathers  managed  to  do  without  tea;  and  we  have 
known  some  old-fashioned  Englishmen  who  would 
never  drink  it.  For  some  time  now  it  has  been  in  great 
demand,  and  millions  of  money  are  spent  in  buying 
and  bringing  it  to  England  alone. 

Fifty  years  ago,  missionaries  from  England  went  over 
and  sat  down  to  translate  the  bible  into  their  hard  and 
curious  language.  Our  language  has  twenty-four  letters 
in  its  alphabet,  but  theirs*  has  thousands  ;  for  every 
distinct  word  has  almost  a  distinct  character.  But  the 
missionaries  worked  on  for  years  and  at  last  succeeded. 

And  much  was  the  bible  needed  there,  for  the  Chinese 
were  all  either  idolaters  or  atheists.  There  was  no 
knowledge  of  God  in  China,  and  therefore  no  sabbath, 
and  no  gospel.     But  the  bible  was  printed  and  sent  out 
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among  the  people,  together  with  many  christiaa  books 
and  tracts. 

And  now  wonderful  news  is  coming  from.  China  erery 
month.  We  hear  that  the  people  haye  risen  np  to  put 
down  their  oppressiye  rulers;  and  that  they  are  every- 
where destroying  the  idols  and  casting  them  into  the 
rirers,  down  which  they  are  floating  away. 

Never  was  there  known  such  a  great  change,  such  a 
mighty  and  extensive  revolution,  since  the  woild  stood. 
What  will  be  the  end  the  Lord  only  knoweth. 

Many  more  misdionaries  have  gone  since  the  first 
went;  Ld  now  it  is  proposed  to  send  many  more,  for 
the  people  are  willing  to  be  taught  the  truths  of  God's 
holy  word.  We  are  sorry  that  among  all  the  mission- 
aries who  have  gone  from  Great  Britain  and  the  'United 
States  there  is  but  one  solitaiy  missionary  from  the 
baptists  of  England — Mr.  Hudson  at  Ningpo. 

But  one  great  and  good  thing  is  now  proposed,  and 
you,  my  young  reader,  should  have  a  hand  in  it.  This 
is,  to  send  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  to 
China.  They  may  be  printed  and  sold  at  fourpence 
each.  Now  as  there  are  above  two  millions  of  sabbath 
scholars  in  Great  Britain,  if  half  of  them,  gave  one  Tes- 
tament each,  that  would  provide  one  million  copies  at 
once.  At  all  events,  we  hope  all  the  young  people  ra 
our  baj^tist  sabbath  schools  will  haveahand  in  sei^iling 
this  one  million  Testaments  to  China.  Bemember, 
you  can  send  one  for  fonrpenee. 
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THE  aiBAFFE,  OB  CAMELEOPABD. 

Thb  heftd  of  this  beautUuI  uuihaI  bears  a  ccmaidetable 
KMemblsDoe  (o  tbat  of  tbe  horse,  tmi  is  flmiisbed  wiUi 
4nct'bonuii  ^bout  six  inches  long,  and  covered  with  a 
iM^  jto; :  these  are  blunt,  as  though  cut  off  at  tjie 
<a4s,«nd  a«ch  is  t«A«d  ffitli  a  hmsh  of  coarse  black  hfUTB. 
^Cbe  B«ok  is  yeijr  loi^,  thiCAod  eraet,  and  has  tm  the 
%X~ 
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ridge  a  short  thick  mane,  which  extends  along  the  back, 
nearly  to  the  tail.  The  shoulders  are  very  deep,  which 
has  given  rise  to  an  idea  that  the  fore-legs  are  longer 
than  the  hind  ones. 

This  extremely  singular  and  noble  creature  is  found 
only  in  the  interior  recesses  of  Africa,  whence  it  is 
never  taken  alive,  except  when  yoimg,  and  where  it  is 
seldom  even  seen  by  European  travellers. 

When  they  stand  with  their  head  and  neck  perfectly 
erect,  many  of  these  animals  measure  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen feet  in  height.  In  their  native  wilds  their  singular 
form  gives  them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  decayed 
trees ;  and  the  deception  is  not  a  little  aided  by  their 
colour,  reddish  white,  marked  with  numerous  large 
rusty  spots. 

They  are  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When 
pursued,  they  trot  so  fast  that  even  a  good  horse  is 
scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  they  continue 
their  course  for  a  long  time  without  requiring  rest. 
When  they  leap,  they  lift  first  their  fore-legs,  and  then 
the  hinder  ones,  in  tibe  manner  of  a  horse  whose  fore- 
legs are  tied  together.  Their  general  position,  except 
when  grazing,  is  with  the  head  and  neck  erect.  They 
feed  principally  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  particularly 
on  those  of  a  peculiar  species  of  mimosa,  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  country  where  they  are  found,  and  to  which 
the  extreme  length  of  their  legs  and  neck  admirably 
adapts  Ihem.  When  they  feed  from  the  ground^  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  dividing  their  legs  to  a  con- 
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rable  distance.  In  preparing  to  lie  down,  they  kneel 
the  camel. 

has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Giraffe 
essed  neither  tiie  power  nor  the  strength  to  defend 
f  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals ;  &s,  however, 
IS  to  be  unfounded;  for  M.  le  Yaillant has  asserted, 

by  its  kicks  it  frequently  resists  the  lion.  The 
ty  of  the  horns  of  the  Giraffe  appears  to  be  unknown ; 

writer  says,  that  they  vare  used  as  weapons  of 
nee. 

he  flesh  of  the  young  Giraffe  is  ssdd  to  be  good  eat- 
The  Hottentots  hunt  the  animal  principally  on 
unt  of  its  marrow,  which,  as  a  delicacy,  they  set  a 
1  value  upon. 

'rom  divers  accounts  that  have  been  left  to  us,  this 
lal  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
odorous,  the  Greek  bishop  of  Sicca,  mentions  it 
icularly  in  his  time,  and  his  description  seems  more 
inal  and  authentic  than  that  of  most  of  the  old 
2rs. 

The  ambassadors  from  the  Axiomit88  (he  says) 
ight  presents  to  Hydaspes,  and,  among  other  things, 
e  was  an  animal  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  species, 
it  the  size  of  a  camel,  which  had  its  skin  marked 

florid  spots.  The  hinder  parts,  from  the  loins, 
)  low,  like  those  of  a  lion ;  but  the  shoulders,  fore- 

and  breast,  were  elevated  above  proportion  to  the 
r  parts.  The  neck  was  small,  and  lengthened  out 
L  its  large  body  like  that  of  a  swan.  The  h^ad,  in 
L,  resembles  a  camel,  but  was,  in  size,  about  twice 
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that  of  the  Libyan  ostrich,  and  it  rolled  its  eyee^ 
had  a  film  over  them,  very  frightfully.  It  differed 
gait  fttum' that  of  every  otiier  land  or  water  anima 
iimddled'  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Bach  leg  di 
move  alternately;  but  those  on  the  right  side  i 
together,  independently  of  the  other,  and  those  c 
left  in  the  satne  manner,  so  that  each  side  was  alter: 
elelvdted.  This  animal  was  so  tractable  as  tb  be  1 
a  small  staring' fastened  to  its  head)  and  the  keeper 
conduct  it  wherever  he  pleased,  as  if  with  the  stare 
chainl  When  the  animal  appeared,  it  struck  the 
ititiltitudlB  with  terror;  and  it  took  its  name  froi 
principal  parts  of  its  body,  being  called  by  the  mul 
camelopardalis." 


QUASHIE  AND  HIS  MULE. 

The  negro  boys  are  the  most  cunning  urchins  ! 
had  to  do  with.  "While  my  vessel  was  lying  at  St.  A 
Bay,  Jamaictt,  I  had  to  go  to  Port  Maria  to  look  for 
cargo ;  and  on  my  way  Either,  near  Oracabessa,  I 
to  one  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  that  empty 
selves  into  the  little  bays  along  the  coast  Wh 
some  distance,  I  observed  a  negro  boy  flogging  his 
most  severely,  but  before  I  got  up,  he  had  dismo 
and  appeiEa*ed  in  earnest  talk  witli  his  beast,  which 
fore-legs  sU^tched  out  firm,  and  ears  laid  down,  se 
proof  against  all  arguments  to  induce  him  to  ent( 
watei*.     Quashie  was  all  animation,  and  his  eyes  fli 
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likfi  firfB-flies.  "  Who-0 !  you  no  go  ober ;  Berry  well — 
me.bet.you  fippewiy  me  make  you  go.  No?  Why  for 
you. no  bet?  Why  for  you  no  go  ober?"  Here  the 
mule  shook  his  ears  to  drive  away  the  flies,  which  almost 
devour  the  poor  animals  in  that  climiU;e.  '*  Oh  I  youido 
bet — ^berry.  well;  den  me  try."  The  young  rogue  (be 
was  not  more  than  ten  years  old)  disappeared  in  the 
bushy  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  wi&  some  strips 
of  fknweed,  a  few  small  pebbles,  and  a  branch  of  the 
cactus  plant.  To' put  three  or  four  pebbles  in  each  of 
the  mule's  ears,  and  tie  them  up  with  the  fanweed,  was 
but  the  work  of  a  minute.  He  then  jumped  on  the 
animal's  baok,  turned  round,  put  the  plant  to  the 
animal's  tail,  and  off  they  went,  as  a  negro  himself 
would  say — "  Like  mad,  Massa  /"  Into  the  water  they 
plunged — the:  little  fellow  grinning  and  shewing  his 
teeth  in  perfect  extacy.  Out  they  got  on  the  other  side ; 
head  and  ears  down — tail  and  heels  up — and  the  boy's 
arms  moving  about  as  if  he  was  flying;  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him  as  he  went  over  a  rocky  steep  at  full  gallop, 
where  one  false  step  would  have  precipitated  them  into 
the  sea  beneath,  from  whence  there  would  have,  been 
but  small  chance  of  escape.  A  butcher's  boy  is  nothing 
to  a  negro  boy  in  these  exploits. 

About  two  hours  afterwards  I  reached  Port  Maria. 
There  I  saw,  in  an  open  space  near  one  of  the  stores, 
standing,  or  rather  leaning  against  the  wall,  Quashie, 
eating  cakes;  and  there  also  stood  the  mule,  eating 
Goinea  grass,  and  looking  much  more  cheerful  than 
when  I  first  saw  him  at  the  riverside.   "Well  Quashie," 
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I  saicK  "  you  have  got  here,  I  see ;  but  which  of  you 
won?"  "Quashie  win,  Massa — Quashie  nerer  lose."  | 
"  But  will  he  pay  T  I  enquired.  "  Quashie  pay  himself, 
Massa.  You  see,  Massa  Bucora,  massa  gib  Quashie* 
tenpenny  bit  for  grass  for  mule :  Quashie  bet  fippenny 
him  make  him  go  ober  de  river.  Quashie  win.  Quashre 
heb  fippenny  for  cake — ^mule  heb  fippenny  for  grass.** 

The  above  amusing  anecdote  we  have  taken  from  a 
most  interesting  volume  on  Jamaica,  written  by  Mr. 
Phillippo,  who  for  many  years  laboured  there  as  a 
Missionary.  Those  who  made  slaves  of  the  negro 
race  were  wont  to  say  that  the  poor  blacks  were  only 
animals,  something  of  the  monkey  race,  but  this  tale  of 
the  little  negro  boy,  shows  that  he  was  a  sharp  little 
fellow,  a  little  roguish  certainly,  but  quite  as  witty  and 
as  clever  as  many  a  lad  with  a  white  skin ! 


AN  ANAGKAM. 

If  you  transpose  what  ladies  wear, Veil. 

'Twill  plainly  shew  what  sinners  are VUe, 

Again,  if  you  transpose  the  same,        )      j. 
You'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew  name ;  ) 
Change  it  again,  and  it  will  shew    >  t- 

What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do.        ) 

Transpose  the  letters  yet  once  more,       \  ^^ 
What  bad  men  do  you'll  then  explore.    ) 
MowUsorrel.  W.  T. 
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castle  which  has  long  been  a  fa\oiinte 
'alty,  ia  built  on  the  summit  of  a  projectmg 
the  country  around  for  many  milea  is  low 
iCD  fi'om  a  great  distance  in  lUl  directions 
,ho  Conqueror,  as  he  is  called,  was  its  first 
ler.  Henry  I.  enlarged  it.  Edward  III., 
im  in  it,  rebuilt  it.  Great  additions  were 
iward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Charles  II.  also  enlarged  and  furnished  it 
paintings  and  other  ornaments.  The  first 
ide  many  splendid  improvements,  but  it  was 
;e  IV,  that  it  assumed  its  present  magnificent 
Further  improvements  were  made  by 
,  and  by  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Long 
i  to  inhabit  it  in  s^ety  and  peace  ! 
ilace  has  not  only  been  the  abode  of  living 
;re,  too,  they  rest  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
)recincts  of  the  castle  is  St.  George's  Chapel, 
ost  magnificent  places  of  worship  in  England. 
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Within  its  vaults  sleep  the  remains  of  Heniy  YI.,  Ed' 
IV.,  Henry  VllL,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charies  L 
Princess  Amelia,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Queen  ( 
lotte,  George  III.,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  i 
George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 

We  visited  this  renowned  seat  of  royalty  a  few  ^ 
ago,  but  we  could  not  now  describe  all  we  saw  c 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  We  can  only  menti< 
few  other  facts  of  its  position  and  appearance. 

You  may  ascend  to  it  by  steep  steps  on  the  nortl 
walk  up  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  town  on  the  ^ 
The  great  round  tower  stands  in  the  centre,  from:  w 
there  is  a  most  extensive  view  ;  so  extensive  thf 
many  as  twelve  counties  may  he  seen  with  the  naked 

The  terrace  of  the  casde,  faced  widi  a  rampa 
freestone,  1B70  feet  long,  is  one  of  the  gcandest 
menades  in  Europe,  the  prospects  from  which  arc 
lightfuL  The  little  park,,  which  extends  roimd  ihen 
and  east  sides  of  the  castle,  and  forms  a  lovely  law 
four  miles  in  circumference ;  and  on  the  south  h 
great  park,  which  embraces  a  circumference  of  fom 
miles;  The  river  Thames  winds  round  beneath 
castls,  and  its  silvery  waters  may  be  seen  shining 
and  there  from  the  green  meadows  to  a  great  dista 
whilst  over  the  whole  region  may  be  discerned,  i 
and  hamlets,  towns  and'  villages,  forming  a  picture 
view  of  surpassing  beauty,  especially  when  sun 
has^  arrayed  tiie  trees  in  their  richest  dsesses. 

Suohr  is  the  &ivourite  inland  dweUing-place  of 
Qaisenv  the  Prince,  and  tiie  royal  fiunily.    Again  we 
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long  ma;  they  dwell  there  in  aafely  and  peace;  and 
then,  when  called  to  go  the  way  of  ^  the  earth,  may 
ttiey  find  a  far  better  mansion  prepared  for  them  in 
heaven,  from  whence  they  will  go  no  more  out  for  'ever  1 


STOPPING  OUT  TOO  LONG. 

"  Btow  is  this,  master  George,  that  yon  are  bo  far 
amy  from  school  thia  morning?  I  feEtr  you  have  been 
Inspagsing' — ^hava  you  not?" 

"Master  gave  me  leave  to  go  out,  sir." 
-  :^_ 


STOPPING  OtJT  TOO  LONO. 


"  I  expect  he  did.  But  how  is  it  you  have  come  so 
far  without  your  cap  ?  Master  did  not  send  yon  on  an 
errand,  did  he,  without  your  cap  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  he  gave  me  leave  to  come  out." 

"  You  told  me  so  before,  George.  Now  tell  me  the 
truth ;  have  you  not  been  running  to  see  the  packet  go 
off?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  There  is  a  good  boy.  You  should  always  tell  the 
truth.     And  how  long  have  you  been  away  ?" 

"  Half  an  hour,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  more,  George ;  for  time  goes  very  fast  when 
you  are  looking  at  any  thing  that  pleases  yon.  And  so 
you  have  been  running  until  you  are  out  of  breath  to 
make  up,  have  you  not  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  And  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in 
again." 

"Ah,  my  boy!  So  it  is.  When  we  do  wrong  we 
always  feel  unhappy.  Dont  you  wish  now  that  you  had 
not  gone  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do,  sir." 

"  Well  then,  as  you  have  told  me  the  truth,  and  as 
you  seem  to  be  sorry  for  what  you  have  done,  I  will  go 
with  you  to  school,  and  tell  the  master  all  about  it 
Perhaps  I  can  persuade  him  not  to  punish  you  this  time." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  that  will  be  very  kind  in  you." 

"I  shall  only  expect  you,  George,  to  make  one 
promise  both  to  your  master  and  me,  and  that  is,  that 
you  will  never  run  away  again  in  this  way  without  his 
permission." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  will  not,  sir.  I  am  afraid  master  will 
keep  me  for  this.** 

"  Come,  we  will  go  together  this  time,  and  see  what 
can  be  done.  But  I  dare  not  promise  to  help  you 
another  time,  if  I  were  to  find  you  doing  the  like  again." 

So  taking  George  by  the  hand,  Mr.  Lovechild,  the 
minister,  conducted  George  to  his  school,  who  felt  very 
queer  when  the  boys,  who  had  missed  him,  turned 
round  and  saw  the  old  gentleman  leading  him  in  by  the 
hand ;  and  he  scarcely  dare  lift  up  his  eyes  to  look  at 
the  master,  who,  he  felt  sure,  must  have  been  asking 
for  him.  But  the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman  managed 
the  matter  so  well  that  the  master,  though  generally 
severe  in  punishing  those  who  played  truant  or  stopped 
out  too  long,  agreed  to  forgive  George  on  condition  that 
he  repeated  an  extra  lesson  next  morning; 

George  was  an  open-hearted  lad„  and  he  was  so  glad 
that  Mr.  Lovechild,  the  good  old  minister  of  the  place 
of  worship  tiiat  his  father  and  mother  attended,  had 
acted  so  kindly  to  him,  that  he  could  not  help  telling 
his  mother  about  it  that  evening.  He  had  been  getting 
his  extra  lesson,  and  having  done,  he  shut  the  book,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  looking  fiill  in  his  mother*s  face 
as  she  sat  at  her  needle,  said  in  a  trembling  tone — 

"  Mother,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.** 

"What  is  it,  George?**  said  his  mother,  looking  at 
him  from  her  work,  and  seeing  that  he  looked  as  if 
something  was  the  matter. 

George  told  his  mother  all  about  it  I 
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**  Ah !  my  dear  boy,  and  so  Mr.  Loyechild  acted  as 
your  mediator."  *<  My  mediator,  mother,  what  is  ihat?^ 

'*  Why  have  you  not  heard  him,  on  the  sabbath-day, 
talk  about  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  Mediator  between 
us  and  God." 

"Yes,  mother;  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.** 

"  And  perhaps  if  I  had  tried  to  tell  you,  I  could  not 
have  made  you  understand  it    Now  I  think  you  will*' 

"  I  will  try,  mother.** 

**  Well :  listen  then.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Mediator  in 
this  way.  We  had  all  gone  away  from  God,  and  were 
wandering  from  him  in  ways  that  were  not  good.  Jesus 
Christ  came  from  heaven  to  seek  us  and  bring  us  back  to 
God.  In  doing  this  he  did  more  than  Mr.  Lovechild  did 
Now  reach  the  bible  and  read  the  liii.  chapter  of  Isaiah." 

George  read  it  through. 

"  There  now ;  you  see  Jesus  Christ  was  wounded  and 
bruised  for  us.  Just  as  if  Mr.  Lovechild,  when  he  took 
you  back,  had  said  to  your  master,  *  This  boy  has  done 
wrong.     You  xns^j  beat  me  instead  of  him."* 

"  But  Mr.  Lovechild  did  not,  mother." 

**  I  know  that  I  was  only  showing  that  Jesus  GhtyH 
has  done  more  for  us  than  Mr.  Lovechild  did  for^  yon. 
Then  after  he  had  died  for  us  on  the  cross,  Jesus  Christ 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  went  back  to  heaven,  and 
has  been  ever  since  and  is  now  pleading  for  vB  to 
God  that  he  will  fbi^ve  us,  just  as. Mr.  Lovecliild 
pleaded  with  your  master  to  forgive  you.** 

**  Thank  you,  mother,  I  shall  al^iays  kotm .  now  wbit 
a  mediator  is. 
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"  I  hope  you  will,  my  dear;  and  now,  George,  I  hope 
fou  will  listen  better  to  Mr.  Lovechild,  who  was  your 
mediator,  and  especially  when  he  is  talking  about  Jesus 
GfaiiBt,  the  great  Mediator  between  God  and  man." 


A  LAMB   OF   THE  SAVIOUR*S  FLOOK. 

SoABCELT  ever  has  it  been  our  happiness,  though  for  now 
full  forty  years  we  have  been  conversant  with  memoirs 
of  the  yoimg,  to  meet  with  one  more  intensely  interest- 
ing than  that  which  we  give  below.  This  memoir 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  the  respected  father  of 
the  dear  child,  and  first  appeared  in  the  Baptist  Magazine 
for  1848,  from  which  we  copy. 

On  the    morning   of  Thursday,  June  29th,   1848, 

eparted  this  life,  Margaret  Anne,  the  beloved  daughter 

f  the  Rev.  William  Jones,   Stepney    College,   aged 

reive  years  and  three  months.     This  dear  child,  re- 

lyved  thus  early,  had  for  nearly  three  years  given 

cided  indications  of  piety ;    and  in  September,  1 847, 

3  received  by  baptism  into  the  church  at  Sheppard's 

^tcm,  Frome.     She  displayed  veiy  early  that  cast  of 

ugktand  character,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed 

>ne  so  young,  which  developed  itself  niterwards  so 

nngly.  Mid  set  forth  her  piety  in  so  attractive  a 

ner.    This  consisted  of  a  union  of  gentleness  and 

Qt^Ulgence  which  enabled  her,  without  effort,  to 

^faend  saljects  much  beyond  her  years.  Before  she 

hree  yearsiold,*  e±ie  learnt  to  read^lhout  assistance, 
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except  in  answer  to  her  own  questions.  Her  conscienti- 
ousness also,  her  anxiety  to  do  right,  which  seemed  her 
very  nature,  evinced  itself  in  the  earliest  period.  To 
these  features  in  her  character  must  he  added  her  sensi- 
hility  to  religious  concerns ;  any  allusion  to  which,  any 
reference  to  God,  to  the  soul,  to  eternity,  impressed 
deepest  awe,  or  filled  her  infant  eyes  with  tears.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  we  can  assert  confidently  that  a 
principle  of  grace  was  implanted  in  the  heart  at  this 
period ;  hut  it  will  he  admitted  hy  those  who  witnessed 
her  early  years,  that  this  was  the  manifestation  of  h^ 
mind,  and  it  was  such  as  to  excite  in  her  parents  the 
hope  that  there  was  then  in  her  **  some  good  thing  towards 
the  God  of  Israel,"  at  least,  that  her  heart  was  heing 
prepared  to  receive  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Her 
own  judgment  of  herself,  given  in  later  years,  was,  that 
the  feelings  now  referred  to,  consisted  only  of  tender 
impressions ;  and  that,  although  from  infancy  she  had 
heen  accustomed  to  pray  in  secret,  the  first  deep  intelli- 
gent actings  of  the  soul  towards  God  took  place  ahout 
three  years  ago,  when  she  was  nine  years  of  age. 

In  1841,  when  she  was  five  years  old,  she  was  deprived 
of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  mother,  whom  she  greatly 
resemhled,  after  an  illness  of  eight  months,  like  that 
which  hore  the  daughter  away.  And  it  is  remembered 
how  keenly  alive  this  dear  chUd  was  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  such  deep  bereavement,  and  which  advanc- 
ing months,  alas,  mournfully  realized.  During  those 
months  she  was  her  mother*s  most  thoughtful,  constant 
attendant,  reading  to  her  daily  such  portions  of  the 
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icriptures  and  of  other  books  as  she  desired.      When 
he   afflictive  event  at  last  took  place,   words  cannot 
express  the  silent  anguish  depicted  in  her  countenance. 
Jnqaestionablj  her  grief  went  deeper  than  she  could 
'cveal,  and  probably  imprinted  traces  on  her  frame  that 
lever  wholly  left  her.     That  her  thoughts  at  this  time 
were  powerfully  drawn  towards  eternity  is  certain,  from 
ler  reference  to  this  period,  when  conversed  with  by  a 
religious  friend,  previously  to  her  admission  into  the 
shurch.      Her  words,  which  were  as  follows,  evince  the 
liscrimination  and  jealous  self-observance  which  dis- 
tinguished her : — "  When  mother  died  I  was  very  un- 
iiappy,  and  afraid  of  death,  and  tried  to  pray :  but," 
she  added,  **  that  was  not  religion  you  know ;    I  was 
ilarmed,  that  was  all,  and  thought  that  I  should  not  go 
0  heaven  where  mother  was  gone."     "  Did  you"  it  was 
sked,    "from  that  time  continue  to  pray?"     "Only 
)metimes,"  she  replied,    "  till  the  time  that  father 
eached  that  sermon,"  referring  to  a  text  which  the 
end  she  conversed  with  cannot  now  with  certainty 
*.all.     "  That  sermon,"  she  added,  "  it  was  that  led  me 
pray,  and  then  mother's  conversations  with  me  so 
m."    It  may  be  here  stated,  that  her  parents  had 
le  a  practice  of  conversing  alone,  and  praying  fre- 
Qtly,  with  each  of  their  children,  from  the  earliest 
od  at  which  they  could  imderstand  the  simple  truths 
ie  gospel ;    and  on  these  efforts,  it  ia  hoped,  the 
ling  humbly  sought  from  above  has  rested, 
ter  the  loss  of  her  mother,   she  became   more 
ally  the  object  of  affectionate  care  to  her  remaining 
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parent;  and  was  instructed  by  him  in  the  elements  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  latter  of  which  she 
had  learnt,  before  she  was  seven  years  old,  to  translate 
with  considerable  facility.  Her  power  of  acquisition 
both  in  languages  and  music  was  such  as  to  make  every 
effort  delightful  to  herself,  no  less  than  to  her  instructors. 
Only  the  winter  before  last,  she  began  the  study  of 
French,  and  in  about  five  months  could  read  with  much 
ease  and  enjoyment.  Such  was  her  ardour  for  know- 
ledge, that  after  coming  to  Stepney,  she  had  resumed 
most  of  her  studies,  and  was  pursuing,  only  four  months 
before  her  death,  a  course  of  reading,  prescribed  to  her 
by  her  own  wish.  But  the  vision  is  fled !  Her  sun 
went  down  while  it  was  yet  day  I 

But  her  mental  gifts,  which  gave  so  much  promise, 
were  concealed  from  all  but  those  who  had  to  instruct 
her,  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  herself,  by  the  difi^ence 
and  humility  of  her  mind,  and  by  a  certain  distaste  for 
pretension,  which,  if  perceived  in  others,  drew  from  her 
the  only  severe  remark  of  which  her  gentle  nature  was 
capable.  Still  more  were  her  powers  in  a  manner  for- 
gotten amid  the  qualities  which  they  rendered  the  more 
attractive,  and  which  formed  her  character — ^her  offeo- 
tionate  disposition,  her  faultless  deportment,  having 
never,  to  her  knowledge,  disobeyed  her  parents,  her 
transparent  simplicity  of  mind,  her  sympathy  with  her 
parents*  joy  or  grief,  which  made  her  at  once  the  child 
and  friend,  and  above  all,  her  piety,  which  so  manifestlj 
governed  her  thoughts  and  actions.  This  may  seem 
language  unsuited  to  so  young  a  christian,  and  to  borrow 
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something  of  excess  irom.  the  affection  and  sorrow  of  the 
writer.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the 
(tatements  given  are  simply  descriptive  of  the  reality 
ixhihited,  and  such  as  those  who  more  closely  observed 
t  would  emphatically  affirm. 

Her  conversion,  of  which  she  gave  such  clear  evidence, 
nay  be  dated  most  conclusively  from  the  time  of  her 
fetum  from  a  residence  of  twelve  montiis  m  Wales,  to 
berhome  at  Frome,  in  December,  1845,  when  a  mother*s 
ntercoiurse  and  tenderness  were  restored  to  her,  in  one 
to  whom  she  soon  learnt  to  unbosom  all  her  feelings, 
Etnd  whose  affection  she  returned  with  a  devotedness 
not  to  be  expressed.  In  Wales,  in  1844,  she  had  been 
visited  with  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  which  left  behind  it 
Qie  seeds  of  that  disease  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
Bat  she  had  regained  so  much  in  strength  and  appear^ 
mce  that,  as  she  had  no  serious  apprehensions  herself, 
so  those  around  her  hoped,  that  with  care,  and  with 
fouth  in  her  favour,  her  constitution  would  be  gradually 
invigorated,  and  unfavourable  symptoms  disappear. 
There  was  much  to  beguile,  if  not  confirm,  this  fond 
bope  in  the  good  effect  of  the  warmer  months  in  each 
jrear,  so  that  when  she  removed  with  her  family  to 
Stepney,  October,  1847,  and  even  through  the  winter 
bill  the  end  of  February  last,  there  was  no  sensible 
diminution  of  energy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  appear- 
ance of  improvement  from  the  change  which  it  was 
hoped  the  months  of  summer  would  confirm.  Alas! 
those  hopes  are  turned  into  sorrowing  and  tears. 

After  her  return  home,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1845, 
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her  deep  seriousness  attracted  the  notice  of  her  parents, 
and  the  gracious  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  hecaine 
more  and  more  manifest  in  her  feelings,  under  the  word, 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  family  worship.  Her  in- 
telligent, intense  eagerness  in  listening  to  a  preached 
gospel,  her  agitation  at  times,  and  the  tears  she  strove 
to  conceal,  no  less  than  her  feelings  in  family  prayer, 
seldom  rising  from  her  knees  without  having  heen 
hathed  in  tears,  gave  a  delight  which  only  parents  can 
understand.  It  was  not  long  hefore  her  mother  drew 
from  her  in  private  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  learnt 
that,  amid  many  fears  and  a  deep  sense  of  her  sinfulness, 
she  had  sought  mercy  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  humbly 
hoped,  at  times,  her  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  that 
she  was  safe  in  Jesus.  After  this  period,  having  now 
completed  her  tenth  year,  her  peace  became  more  and 
more  established,  and  her  experience  informed ;  and  it 
became  naturally  the  wish  of  her  parents  that  she 
should  become  publicly  united  to  the  church  of  Christ; 
but  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion her  health  might  suffer  from  excitement,  it  was 
thought  best  to  defer,  and  even  conceal  from  her  this 
wish,  till  such  time  as  her  own  desire  for  that  privilege 
should  more  decisively  indicate  the  path  of  duty.  It 
was  observed  that  on  each  Lord's-day  when  the  Lord's 
supper  was  administered,  her  feelings,  while  sitting  by 
her  mother,  at  not  being  a  partaker  in  the  memorials  of 
the  Redeemer's  death,  evinced  distress,  though  chastened 
with  the  sweetest  humility,  as  of  one  who  could  not 
hope  herself  worthy  of  the  privilege  she  yet  eagerly 
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for.  Thus  she  continued  till  Septemher,  1847, 
tier  father  being  about  to  remove  from  his  charge 
ppard's  Barton  to  Stepney  College,  and  having  to 
3  for  the  last  time  before  resigning  his  pastorate, 
intiu'ed,  in  reply  to  her  mother*s  reference  to  the 
b,  to  express,  amid  many  tears,  her  wish  that  she 
be  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  thus  publicly 
fess  the  Eedeemer.    Confident  as  her  parents  felt 

genuine  piety,  for  nearly  two  years  previously, 
3uld  not  but  joyfully  encourage  this  desire,  while 
Dmmitted  the  judgment  of  her  piety  to  their  fellow 
ans  in  the  church  in  which  she  solicited  a  place, 
ccordingly  appeared  at  the  church  meeting  with 
candidates,  much  older  than  herself,  answered 
itelligence  and  composure  the  questions  proposed 
,  and,  amid  tears  of  grateful  joy,  was,  together 
le  other  candidates  affectionately  welcomed.   Her 

this  time  was  eleven  years  and  six  months !  If 
Iter  lingers  over  this  scene  and  its  sequel,  perhaps 
y  be  forgiven  by  those  who  can  comprehend  its 
it,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  scene  separated  by 
Lg  interval  from  the  mournful  occasion  of  this 
the  removal  of  this  young  disciple  by  the 
of  the  church,  to  the  assembly  of  the  saints  above. 
Lursday,  September  dOth,  Margaret  Anne  and  four 
candidates  were  baptized ;  nor  will  ever  her  placid 
aspect  be  forgotten*  nor  her  youthful  figure  attired 
dress  she  wears  stUl  in  her  resting-place,  nor  the 
ss  with  which  she  a3cended  from  Uie  baptismal 
nor  the  joy  which  beamed  in  her  countenance 
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that  happy  day.  "  So  happy,  heeanse,**  as  she  said  to 
her  mother  at  its  close,  **  she  knew  ^e  loved  Jesus." 
The  sabbath  followed,  and  her  admission  to  take  her 
place  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  last 
sabbath  of  her  father*s  pastorate  at  Frome.  It  was  her 
wish  to  continue  a  member  of  Sheppard*s  Barton  church, 
together  with  her  parents,  for  some  period, — till,  as  the 
event  proved,  her  connexion  with  earth  should  cease. 
Once,  and  only  once,  after  this,  she  sat  down  at  the 
Lord's  table. 

Here  we  stop  for  the  present     The  closing  scenes  of 
hope  and  joy  will  be  given  in  our  next 
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The  ability  of  children,  to  clearly  understand  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  and  to  discover  the  way  of  salYa- 
tion  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  was  for  a  long  time 
overlooked  by  the  church.  The  establishment  of  sabbath 
schools,  has  elicited  many  facts  that  show  conclnsivelj 
that  children,  at  a  very  early  age,  have  a  fiar  clearer  con- 
ception of  divine  truth  than  is  generally  supposed,  At 
a  late  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  one  of  Hie 
Baptist  sabbath  schools  in  this  city,  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  school  mentioned  that  he 
knew  a  little  girl,  ten  years  old,  a  member  of  the  school, 
who  had  recently  indulged  hopes  of  having  passed  from 
death  unto  life ;  and  that  while  on  a  visit  to  her  house, 
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she  remarked  that  she  felt  as  though  she  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  Saviour.  She  said  she  loved  him,  and 
wished  to  know  what  her  duty  was.  She  inquired  of 
him,  if  he  could  tell  her  that  duty.  He  replied  that  if 
she  read  her  bible,  afid  prayed  to  the  Saviour,  perhaps 
he  would  discover  his  will  to  her.  "  I  have  done  so," 
said  she.  "  Well ;  and  did  you  find  out  your  duty  ?" 
"Why  yes;  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  baptized!"  She 
then  asked  him  if  he  thought  she  could  be  baptized  if 
she  could  find  any  one  to  baptize  her.  He  questioned 
her  pretty  closely ;  and  asked  her  if  she  was  not  afraid 
that  she  was  too  young ;  that  when  she  became  older 
she  might  go  back  into  the  world,  and  wound  the 
cause  of  the  Saviour,  remarking  to  her  that  if  she  loved 
Christ,  she  would  not  wish  to  injure  his  cause.  **  I  know 
I  should  if  Christ  did  not  keep  me ;  but  I  believe  he  is 
able  and  will  keep  me,"  was  her  reply.  G 
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BY  MRS.  SIGOUKNEY. 

'TwAS  near  the  close  of  that  blest  day,  when  with  melodious  swell, 
To  crowded  town  and  lonely  shade,  had  spoke  the  sabbath  bell, 
And  on  a  broad,  unruffled  stream,  with  bordering  verdiure  bright, 
t!he  western  sunbeam  richly  shed  a  tinge  of  crimson  light, — 

When,  lo !  a  solemn  train  appear'd  by  their  loVd  Pastors  led. 
And  sweetly  rose  the  holy  hymn  as  toward  that  stream  they,  sped ; . 
And  he  its  cleaving  ciystal  breast,  with  graceful  movement  trod, 
His  steadfast  eyes  uprais'd,  to  seek  communion  with  his  God. 

Then,  bending  o'er  his  stafi^  approach'd  the  willow-Mnged  shore, 
A  man  of  many  weary  years,  wiUi  temples  furrow'd  o'er; 
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And  faintly  breath'd  his  trembling  lip,  **  Behold,  I  fiEdn  would  be 
Buried  in  baptism  with  my  Lord,  ere  death  shall  summon  me." 

With  brow  benign,  like  Him  whose  hand  did  wavering  Peter  guide, 
The  Pastor  bore  his  tottering  frame  through  that  traoislucenttide, 
And  plung'd  him  'neath  the  shrouding  wave,  and  spake  the  Tbidne 

Name, 
And  joy  upon  that  wither'd  brow  in  wondering  radiance  came. 

And  then  advanced  a  lordly  form  in  manhood's  towering  pride, 
Who  from  the  gilded  snares  of  earth  had  wisely  tum'd  aode, 
Following  His  steps  who  meekly  bow'd  to  Jordan's  startled  wave^ 
In  deep  humility  of  soul,  this  faithful  witness  gave. 

Who  next  ?  A  fair  and  fragile  form  in  snowy  robe  doth  come, 
The  tender  beauty  in  her  eye — ^her  cheek  in  youthful  bloom. 
Tea,  come,  thou  gentle  one,  and  clothe  thyself  with  strength  di-vine, 
This  stem  world  has  a  thousand  darts  to  vex  a  soul  like  thine. 

Beneath  its  smile  a  traitor's  kiss  is  oft  in  darkness  bound ; 
Cling  to  that  Comforter  who  holds  a  balm  for  eveiy  wound ; 
Trust  in  that  kind  Protector's  care  who  never  will  forsake, 
And  thou  shall  strike  the  harp  of  praise  e'en  when  the  heart-strings 
break. 

Then,  with  a  firm,  unshrinking  step,  the  watery  path  she  trod. 
And  gave,  with  woman's  deathless  trust,  her  being  to  her  God; 
And  when  all  dripping  from  the  flood,  she  rose  like  a  lily's  stem, 
I  thought  that  spotless  brow  might  wear  an  angel's  diadem. 

Yet  more !  Yet  more !  How  meek  they  bow  to  their  Bedeemer's  rite, 
Then  pass  with  music  on  their  way,  like  joyous  sons  of  light ! 
But  lingering  on  these  shores  I  stay'd,  tUl  every  sound  was  hush'd, 
For  hallowed  musings  o'er  my  soul  like  spring-swoU'n  rivers  msh'd. 

'Tis  better,  said  the  voice  within,  to  bear  a  Christian's  cross. 
Than  sell  this  fleeting  life  for  gold,  which  death  shall  prove  but 

dross; 
Far  better,  when  yon  shrivell'd  skies  are  like  a  banner  fUrled, 
To  share  in  Christ's  reproach,  than  gain  the  glory  of  the  world. 

3^ 
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ANCIENT    EASTERN    RUINS. 

IKRE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  inbabitants  of 

r  world  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  hemiaphere, 

ie  region  now  marked  on  our  maps  as  '■Persia;" 

ch,  although  in  Asia,  is  as  near  as  may  be  in  the 

■jTfl  of  the  three  great  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 

5a.      In  this  region  too.  there  can  be  little  doubt, 

the  first  abode  of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of 

1.       From  these  parts,  as   men    multiplied,    Ihej 

ered  abroad  and  peopled  the  world. 

lin,  the  oldest  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  he  found 

se  central  parts  —  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and  other 
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nations,  with  their  populous  cities.  So  the  Bible  says, 
and  evidences  of  its  truth  have  long  been  found  in  their 
ancient  and  mighty  ruins,  which  yet  remain.  Egypt  has 
long  borne  her  testimony ;  and  lately  Assyria  has  been 
made  to  yield  up  hers. 

Many  of  the  ruins  of  Egypt  are  exposed ;  but  many 
are  buried.  In  Assyria  but  few  remain  above  the  ground. 
The  great  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  lost  for 
ages,  and  the  places  where  they  stood  were  scarcely  known. 
Lately,  however,  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
them ;  and  these  attempts  have  been  completely  success- 
ful. Nineveh,  the  great  city,  has  been  found  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  of  ages.  Just  now  we  cannot  tell 
you  all  about  what  has  been  found  there.  But  we  will 
by  and  bye.  Now  we  can  only  say  that  they  fully  prove 
the  truth  of  Bible  history.  Many  of  these  remains  have 
been  brought  to  England,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  Two  years  ago  we  were  in  London,  and  saw 
a  beautiful  panoramic  painting  of  the  place  from  which 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh  were  dug  out. 

Another  great  discovery  has  lately  been  made  in  this 
region,  which  is  very  interesting,  and  which  also  con- 
firms the  truth  of  the  Bible.  An  American  paper  says : 
"  The  commissioners  engaged  under  the  mediation  of 
England  and  Eussia  in  marking  the  boundary-line 
between  Persia  and  Turkey,  have  recently  come  upon 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Shushan,  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  together  with  the 
tomb  of  Daniel  the  prophet.  The  locality  answers  to 
the  received  tradition  of  its  position ;  and  the  internal 
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evidence,  arising  from  its  correspondence  with  the 
description  of  the  place  recorded  in  sacred  history, 
amounts  almost  to  demonstration.  The  reader  can  tmn 
to  Esther,  chap.  i.  6,  where  he  will  read  of  a  "  pavement 
of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble,"  in  that 
palace.  That  pavement  still  eodsts,  and  corresponds  to 
the  description  given  in  the  sacred  history.  And  in  the 
marble  columns,  the  dilapidated  ruins,  the  sculpture, 
and  the  remaining  marks  of  greatness  and  glory  that 
are  scattered  around,  the  commissioners  read  the  exact 
truth  of  the  record  made  by  the  sacred  penman.  Not 
far  from  the  palace  stands  a  tomb ;  on  it  is  sculp- 
tured the  figure  of  a  man  bound  hand  and  foot, 
with  a  huge  lion  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  him  to 
devom*  him.  No  history  could  speak  more  graphically 
the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  The  commissioners 
have  with  them  a  most  able  corps  of  engineers  and 
scientific  men,  and  other  interesting  discoveries  may  be 
expected.  The  Persian  arrow-heads  are  found  upon  the 
palace  and  upon  the  tomb.  Glass  bottles,  elegant  as 
those  placed  upon  the  toilet-tables  of  the  ladies  of  our 
day,  have  been  discovered,  with  other  indications  of  art 
and  refinement,  which  bear  out  the  statements  of  the 
Bible.  Thus  twenty-five  hundred  years  after  the 
historians  of  Esther  and  Daniel  made  their  records, 
their  histories  are  verified  by  the  peaceful  movements  of 
nations  in  our  day." 

And  thus  the  earth  yields  up  flrom  its  bosom  her 
dumb  but  strong-speaking  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 
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THE    EARLY    BAPTISTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  conameneed 
in  the  apostolic  age,  most  of  the  early  churches  were 
broken  up,  and  their  members  scattered  through  dif- 
ferent and  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  continuance 
of  those  persecutions,  with  but  few  interruptions,  obliges 
us  to  trace  the  history  of  baptism,  rather  than  that  of 
baptist  churches,  along  the  course  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies. Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ignatius,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  were  connected  with  the  apostolic  age,  and  their 
history  conducts  us  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  century.  Their  descriptions  of  baptism,  as 
observed  in  their  own  times,  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  our  acknowledged  principles.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  numerous  errors  were  prevalent, 
amongst  which  we  find  infant  baptism;  for  the  first 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  that  period,  by  Tertollian, 
Origen,  and  others ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  Africa.  This  error  arose  from  a  misapplication  of 
our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus ;  for  on  that  diB- 
course  the  strange  dogma  was  constructed,  that  baptism 
would  remove  original  sin,  and  qualify  for  heaven. 

Parental  fondness  eagerly  adopted  a  doctrine,  which 
mistaken  or  interested  priests  declared  would  secure 
salvation  for  children,  and  ignorance  and  superstition 
thus  entailed  an  error  on  succeeding  ages,  which  no 
light  of  Reformation  has  been  able  to  fully  clear  away; 
for  it  still  remains,  the  relic  of  a  dark  period,  and  an 
aflFecting  proof  of  human  imperfection  and  prejudice. 
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The  only  change,  however,  which  took  place  respected 
the  sabject;  for  the  mode  of  baptism  by  immersion 
continued  for  ages.  At  a  much  later  period  sprinkling 
was  substituted,  yet  only  by  a  part  of  the  christian  world, 
and  that  part  comprised  those  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Popes.  The  Greek  Church,  to  which 
tiie  Bussians  now  belong,  preserved  immersion,  and  still 
baptize  in  that  manner.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Whitby,  a 
learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  b^ars  ample 
testimony  on  the  subject  before  us,  in  his  commentary 
on  Bomans  iv.  4.  He  says,  "  Immersion  was  religiously 
observed  by  all  christians  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  was 
changed  into  sprinkling  without  any  authority  from  the 
author  of  this  institution.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this 
custom  were  again  of  general  use." 

Several  of  ^e  ancient  fathers  protested  against  this 
unscriptiu'al  innovation ;  amongst  whom  were  TertuUian, 
and  considerably  after,  Gregory  Nazianzen;  but  they 
could  not  prevent  the  extension  of  the  evil.  The 
ancient  mode  of  baptism  continued,  however,  to  be  ex- 
tensively practised  through  all  the  countries  where 
Christianity  had  obtained ;  and  that  it  had  not  fallen  into 
disrepute  at  that  period,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
history  records  the  baptism  of  ^ve  Emperors  of  Rome, 
viz.,  Gonstantine,  Gonstantius,  Gratian,  Yalentinian  II., 
aad  Theodosius  I. :  also  of  nine  great  men  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches, — Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Nec- 
tarius,  Chrysotom,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Alypius, 
and  Adeodatus.  One  of  these  (Jerome)  thus  expresses 
his  opinion  on  the  subject:  "The  Lord  commanded  his 
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apostles  that  they  should  first  mstruct  and  teach  all 
nations,  and  afterwards  should  baptize  those  that  were 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith."  He  advances 
this  as  an  argument  against  those  who  advocated  the  new 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  at  the  same  time  states 
this  fact — "In  the  Eastern  Churches  the  adults  only 
were  baptized."  Within  the  same  period,  the  Councils 
of  Carthage,  Laodicea,  and  Neocessaria,  ordered  that 
suitable  inquiries  should  be  made  concerning  the  candi- 
date for  baptism ;  the  latter  declared  that  "  confession 
and  free  choice  are  necessary  to  baptism."  But  it  was 
gradually  discontinued  under  the  authority  of  popes 
and  their  councils,  and  finally  renounced  by  what  was 
then  called  "  the  Church." 

Hitherto  baptism  had  been  administered  in  open 
waters,  but  now  spacious  and  splendid  buildings  were 
erected  for  christian  worship,  having  baptistries,  some- 
thing like  baths,  with  pipes  for  the  introduction  and 
removal  of  water.  They  had  also  vestries  for  dressing 
and  undressing,  with  male  and  female  departments. 
Such  is  the  general  arrangement  of  baptist  meeting- 
houses at  the  present  day. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here,  that  after  the  introduction 
of  infant  baptism,  it  frequently  happened  that  those  who 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  were,  by  their  own  desire, 
baptized  on  a  profession  of  their  faith,  considering  their 
former  baptism  unscriptural,  and  of  no  avail.  From 
this  circumstance  arose  the  word  ana-baptism,  which 
signifies  re-baptizing.  It  will  be  seen  that  opposition 
__  . 
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was  Speedily  aroused  against  this  adherence  to  original 
institution. 

The  Milevitan  Council,  assembled  in  the  year  402, 
ordained,  *•  that  they  be  anathematized  who  deny  that 
children  are  saved  by  baptism."  The  Council  of 
Carthage,  in  416,  ordained,  "that  they  be  accursed  who 
deny  that  little  children  are  freed  from  perdition  by 
baptism."  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  made  a  law  to 
banish  them  for  heretics ;  and  monarchs  joined  with  the 
popes  and  bishops  in  denouncing  and  extirpating  them. 
In  the  year  413,  an  edict  was  published  by  Theodo- 
sius  and  "Honorius,  to  the  effect  that  whoever  was  bap- 
tized should,  as  well  as  the  administrator,  be  put  to 
I  death.  Thus  the  baptists  became  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution, and  for  ages  afterwards  did  they  maintain  the 
honourable  character  of  martyrs.  We  now  have  to 
trace  their  history,  extending  through  several  centuries, 
and  comprehending  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  edicts 
of  emperors  and  councils,  guided  as  we  proceed,  by 
the  light  of  persecution.  Still  did  they  live,  and  so 
numerous  were  they,  that  an  ancient  record  states,  "  their 
preachers  could  travel  through  the  whole  German 
empire,  and  lodge  every  night  at  the  house  of  one  of 
their  friends."  They  were  burnt,  beheaded,  and 
drowned;  but,  as  Pope  Pius  II.  said,  "neither  the 
decrees  of  Popes,  nor  armies  of  christians,  could  extir- 
pate them  ;"  and,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  Dr.  Mosheim 
says,  that  in  1160,  there  were  800,000  who  professed 
this  faith.    Thus  did  things  continue  till  the  Reforma- 
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tion  dawned,  when,  encouraged  by  the  dauntles 
of  the  Keformers,  they  came  forth  from  the 
places.  **  This  sect,"  says  Mosheim,  '*  started  i: 
sudden,  in  several  countries,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  period  when  the  first  contests  of  the  Kefon 
the  Boman  Pontiffs  drew  the  attention  of  the 
The  Eeformation  produced  beneficial  chan^ 
religious  institutions  of  Europe,  and  though  th 
were  still  exposed  to  persecution,  they  felt  thes 
operating  in  their  favour,  and  after  many  : 
attended  with  miich  suffering,  they  succeedec 
ing  themselves  into  distinct  societies,  and  i 
became  a  recognized  and  prominent  sectio 
christian  church,  as  they  are  at  this  day. 


"BURIED  WITH  HIM  IN  BAPTISM. 

Hast  thou  said,  exalted  Jesus, 
Take  thy  cross  and  follow  me  ? 

Shall  the  word  with  terror  seize  us, 
Shall  we  from  the  burden  flee  ? 
Lord,  ril  take  it,  and,  rejoicing,  follow  thee. 

While  this  liquid  tomb  surveying. 
Emblem  of  my  Saviour's  grave, 
Shall  I  shun  its  brink,  betraying 
Feelings  worthy  of  a  slave  ? 
No,  I'll  enter ;  Jesus  entered  Jordan's  wave. 

Sweet  the  sign  that  thus  reminds  me, 
Saviour,  of  thy  love  for  me ; 

Sweeter  still  the  love  that  binds  me, 
In  its  deathless  bond^  to  thee. 
0  what  pleasure,  buried  with  my  Lord  to  be ! 
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Should  k  rend  Mate  fond  connexion, 
Sbonld  t  sufTet  shame  or  loss ; 

Tet  the  fragrant,  blest  reflection, 
I  have  been  where  Jesus  was, 
Will  revive  me,  when  I  faint  beneath  the  cross. 

Fellowship  with  him  possessing, 

Let  me  die  to  aU  aroimd; 
So  I  rise  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
Kept  for  those  in  Jesus  found, 
When  the  archongd,  wakes  the  sleepers  under  ground. 

Th^i,  bi^ytized  in  love  and  glory, 
Lamb  of  God,  thy  praise  I'll  sing, 

Londly  with  the  immortal  story, 
All  the  harps  of  heaven  shall  ring : 
Saints  and  seraphs !  sound  it  loud  from  every  string. 


YOUNG  CHRISTLA.NS  INVITED  TO  BAPTISM. 

Come,  young  Christians,  follow  Jesus, 

Down  into  the  water  go : 
He  hath  suffered  to  release  us 

From  the  gulf  of  endless  woe. 

Now  let  this  assembly  witness 
Whose  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve  : 

Look  to  Jesus  for  your  fitness; 
Follow  him  without  reserve. 

Now  descend  into  the  water, 
Think  how  Jesus  was  baptized ! 

He  for  us  was  led  to  slaughter. 
He  for  us  was  sacrificed ! 

Shame  from  every  bosom  vanish, 
Jesus,  thou  hast  led  the  way ; 

All  intruding  terror  banish. 
While  we  cheerfully  obey. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  EIGHT  WAY? 

t  these  pictures !  Can  you  tell  what  they  mean  ? 
s  not.     The  following  extracts  will  help  you. 

d  the  Eunuch  answered  Philip,  and  said,  I  pray 
^  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  tiiis  ?  of  himself,  or 
)  other  man  ?  Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and 
at  the  same  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him 
And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  unto 
n  water :  and  the  Eunuch  said.  See,  here  is  water; 
3th  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  And  Philip  said, 
believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And 
rvered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
God.  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand 
and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both 
and  the  Eunuch;  and  he  baptized  him.  And 
bey  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of 
:d  caught  away  Philip,  that  the  Eunuch  saw  him 
e ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing."    Acts  viii. 

• 

ihe  Wesleyan  chapel,  Loughborough,  on  Tuesday 
^,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  to 
lit  family  of  a  respectable  individual  at  Lough- 

h,  by  the  Kev.  E.  S ,  of  Castle  Donington. 

a  solemn  and  most  interesting  sight.  Seven  of 
jmales  and  two  males,  appeared  before  the  com- 
1  rails,  when  they  were  addressed  by  the  preacher 
ry  affecting  and  impressive  manner ;  they  after- 
ineeled  down  and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
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the  holy  Trinity ;  they  then  arose  from  their  knees, 
when  the  preacher  affectionately  took  each  of  them  by 
the  hand,  acknowledging  them  his  brothers  ai^d  sisters 
in  the  Lord."  Nottingham  Review. 

In  the  first  case  we  find :  J.  As  they  went  on  their  way, 
they  came  unto  a  certain  water :  and  the  Eunuch  said, 
See,  here  w  water;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized? 
2.  They  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and 
the  Eunuch.     3.  He  baptized  him. 

In  the  second  case  we  find :  1.  The  candidates  drew 
near  the  communion  table,  on  which  a  basin  of  water 
had  bcjBn  previously  placed.  2 .  The  minister  went  within 
the  railing  of  the  communion  table,  and  they  kneeled 
down  around  it.     3.  He  sprinkled  them. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  a  baptism  as  administered 
by  an  Evangelist  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  is  re- 
corded by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
second  took  place  in  a  town  in  Leicestershire,  several 
years  ago,  and  was  recorded  in  a  Nottingham  newspaper. 

Which  was  the  right  way  —  the  baptism  in  water,  ox 
the  sprinkling  with  water  ?  Which  better  agrees  with, 
**  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  "  Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
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A  LAMB  OF  THE  SAVIOUK'S  FLOCK. 

SECOND     NOTJCE. 

In  April  her  health  declined  rapidly,  and  with  it  her 
hope  of  recovery.  With  the  chastened  desire  of  life 
natural  to  the  child  and  the  christian,  she  accepted  the 
indication  of  her  heavenly  Father's  will  with  the  sweetest 
suhmission,  and  was  long  before-hand  with  her  afflicted 
parents  in  resigning  all  hope  of  recovery,  unwilling  to 
overwhelm  them  with  sorrow,  yet  desirous  to  undeceive 
them  by  imparting  the  conviction  which  absorbed  h-er 
own  thoughts.  Before,  and  after  this  conviction  became 
absolute  in  her  mind,  she  expressed  herself,  in  the 
prospect,  as  being  "inexpressibly  happy."  "Does 
fadier  know,"  she  asked  her  mother  one  day,  "how 
happy,  how  inexpressibly  happy  I  am  ?  I  wish  you  to 
tell  him  this!"  She  felt  that  her  own  peace,  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  ought  to  dissipate  ail  gloom  from 
the  prospect  to  those  whose  being  seemed  bound  up  in 
hers,  as  it  did  to  herself.  When  her  father  subsequently 
found  strength  and  self-command  to  converse  with  his 
beloved  child  alone,  respecting  her  state  and  her  feel- 
ings, in  the  probability  of  her  early  removal,  her  answers, 
given  calmly,  with  her  face  suffused  with  tears,  were  so 
distinct  as  to  her  simple  immoveable  dependence,  as  a 
sinner,  on  Christ,  her  love  to  Christ,  and  desire  to  be 
with  him,  together  with  her  perfect  peace  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  that  a  scene  to  parental  feeling  of  indescribable 
trial  was  irradiated  with  so  much  of  joy  and  hope  from 
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above,  that  it  became  less  difficult  to  say,  as  the  sufferer 
herself  could  fully  say,  "  Thy  will.  O  God,  thy  will  be 
done."  From  this  period,  (April),  as  she  did  not  leave 
her  room  till  after  breakfast,  her  parents  read  and  prayed 
with  her  alone  each  morning,  while  in  the  evening  she 
usually  sat  up,  and  that  to  nearly  her  last  day,  till  after 
prayer,  with  her  own  family.  And  no  description  can 
adequately  convey  the  interest  these  occasions  had  to 
her  thoughts,  and  the  intense  yet  peaceful  absorption  of 
her  soul  in  each  part  of  the  service,  in  the  hymn,  in  the 
portion  of  scripture  read,  and  in  addressing  the  throne 
of  grace.  Precious  as  remembrance  renders  these 
seasons  now,  and  although  they  were  eminently  the 
privilege  which  turned  sorrow  into  joy,  yet  they  were 
overwhelmingly  painful  as  part  of  the  daily-diminishing 
series,  when  soon  (as  is  the  event,  so  soon),  the  chief 
object  of  affection  there  would  be  gone,  and  her  place  in 
the  circle  unoccupied.  With  the  burden  of  this  deepen- 
ing anticipation  it  may  be  conceived,  though  but  faintly, 
how  each  opportunity  to  pray  with  her  was  more  eagerly 
appropriated,  yet  more  distressing,  except  as  her  own 
example  taught  those  who  knelt  beside  her  a  sublimer, 
a  more  peaceful  lesson;  or  still  more,  as  is  humbly 
believed,  when  the  light  of  the  Divine  presence  was  shed 
on  the  scene,  to  teach  how  slight  the  partition  is  which 
divides  the  saint  from  the  world  of  the  blessed  above. 
It  may  be  interesting  here  to  record  some  expressions 
of  the  dear  sufferer's  thoughts,  during  the  latter  weeks 
of  her  existence,  before  her  brief  stay  closed  on  earth 
for  ever  I 
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Being  observed  one  day  weeping,  she  was  asked  the 
use,  she  replied,  "It  is  not  grief,  mother,  but  joy 
at  makes  me  weep.  It  is  so  very  merciful  in  God, 
len  I  am  most  in  pain,  to  give  me  most  comfort.  I 
1  so  happy."  On  being  asked  if  the  many  texts  and 
mns  she  had  learnt  often  came  into  her  mind,  she 
id,  **  Oh  yes,  very  often,  especially  that  hymn,  *  How 
m  a  foundation,'  the  last  verse  is  so  sweet,  *  I  will 
ver  forsake!'"  May  16,  speaking  of  her  increasing 
akness,  she  remarked  how  glad  she  was  she  had  not 
t  off  attending  to  religion  until  the  time  of  her  illness, 
now  she  could  not  have  felt  well  enough  to  think 
ich.  The  next  day  she  remarked,  **  How  gradually  I 
ve  been  getting  worse.  I  have  scarcely  observed 
but  now-  I  know  there  is  no  hope."  She  said 
s  with  great  emphasis,  as  if  wishing  her  mother 
know  she  was  fully  convinced  of  her  danger.  "I 
ght,"  she  added,  "  to  be  very  thankful  for  the  many 
nforts  I  have."  Then,  after  an  interval  of  thoughtful 
snce,  she  asked,  "Do  you  know  where  I  shell  be 
ried  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  yours  and  father's 
tress — but  I  shall  be  happy  then,  and  you  will  soon 
ne  to  me.  If  I  could  see  William  religious  before  I 
!  I  think  so  often  about  him."  (About  two  months 
fore  this,  her  eldest  brother  had  been  left  with  her  on 
labbath  evening,  and  she  had  taken  the  opportunity 
talking  to  him  about  the  value  of  his  soul.  She  told 
r  mother  afterwards  what  had  passed,  and  how  she 
i  tried  to  speak  to  him  as  well  as  she  could.)  "  I 
nk,"  she  added,  "now  I  may  be  taken  any  time,  but 
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I  do  not  dread  the  pains  of  death,  for  I  have  observed  in 
the  accounts  I  have  read  of  those  who  have  died  of  mj 
complaint,  that  they  have  not  suffered  much.  I  think 
(and  then  she  burst  into  tears)  I  shall  go  to  sleep  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus."  The  next  morning,  18th,  her  mother 
observed  her  in  tears,  and  asking  the  cause,  she  said, 
"  Oh,  it  is  only  what  we  talked  of  last  night.  I  cannot 
always  feel  the  same  about  it.  It  is  not  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  go,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  you  all.  I 
shall  have  several  to  meet  in  heaven.  I  see  father 
thinks  more  about  it  now :  he  prays  so  about  it  (mean- 
ing that  he  had  less  hope  of  her  recovery),  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  his  sufferings ;  if  he  could  feel  more  cheer- 
ful, I  could  be  quite  happy."  20th.  When  her  father 
as  usual  read  a  chapter  and  hymn,  and  prayed  with  her 
before  going  up  stairs,  she  gave  her  mother  the  Chris- 
tian Psalmist,  and  said,  "Ask  father  to  read  that  hymn 
(page  190),  that  is  my  feeling — the  hymn  is  entitled 
*  Helpless,  yet  happy.'"  21st.  After  being  much 
exhausted  by  cough,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  to  exchange 
this  for  heaven ;  yet  I  think  I  can  say.  Thy  will  be 
done;"  then  added,  "how  different  it  is  to  say  these 
words  now,  and  when  I  used  to  say  them  when  I  was  in 
health."  Then  asked  for  the  hymn,  "When  languor 
and  disease"  (Christian  Psalmist)  to  be  read  to  her.  She 
felt,  amid  great  suffering,  the  effect  of  the  scriptures 
being  read  to  her,  in  allaying  the  paroxysm,  by  fixing 
her  tiioughts  on  the  promises  of  divine  truth.  She 
would  solicit  this  when  all  other  alleviations  seemed 
unavailing.     When  her  father  on  one  occasion  expressed 
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his  distress  at  seeing  her  sufferings,  she  said,  **But 
what  are  they  compared  with  Christ's  sufferings  forme?" 
On  the  26th,  she  remarked,  she  did  not  douht  that 
Christ  was  ahle  and  willing  to  save  her,  hut  she  feared 
she  had  not  enough  felt  her  sinfulness.  She  then 
alluded  to  one  or  two  instances  of  partial  disobedience, 
years  before,  so  slight,  that  they  had  not  been  noticed 
by  others,  but  of  which  the  recollection  greatly  distressed 
her  this  morning,  and  the  reference  to  them  was  amid 
many  tears.  When  assured  that  these,  and  all  her  sins 
were  forgiven  in  answer  to  prayer,  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  her  comfort  and  peace,  for  a  moment  suspended, 
were  restored,  and  never  afterwards  interrupted.  She 
added,  on  this  occasion,  **  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me 
that  I  have  never  disobeyed  my  father."  Then  quickly 
added,  "  Not  that  I  am  good,  but  you  understand  me, 
mother."  This  singular  tenderness  of  conscience  greatly 
affected  her  parents,  for  never  was  it  possible  to  see  a 
child  more  implicitly  obedient  and  anxious  to  do  what 
her  father  wished.  When  she  was  informed,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  own  affecting  allusion  to  the  subject  a 
day  or  two  before,  that  she  should  lie  beside  her  dear 
mother  at  Frome,  she  seemed  pleased,  and  referred  to 
the  coming  event  with  a  calmness  and  serenity,  which 
only  her  perfect  trust  in  Jesus  could  have  sustained. 
She  spoke  of  the  pains  of  death,  saying,  she  had  read 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  it  seemed  like  something  very  dreadful.  When 
her  mother  reminded  her  of  Christian's  arrival  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  the  shortness  of  the  trial. 
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she  said  she  was  glad  she  did  not  know  the  time.  On 
the  29th,  when  her  father  was  speaking  to  her  of  not 
fearing  the  last  trials,  she  said  with  tears,  "  I  think  I  can 
say,  I  have  no  fears  for  myself;  what  I  feel  is  seeing  you 
so  sorrowful ;  but  you  must  all  come  to  me  soon."  A 
few  days  after,  being  very  weak,  she  said  to  her  mother, 
who  was  sitting  by  her  in  silence,  "  I  can't  talk  to  you, 
mother,  I  am  so  weak ;  but  I  sit  and  think  a  great  deal 
and  pray."  June  18th,  on  the  Lord's  day,  her  last  but 
one  on  earth,  she  remarked,  "  Some  weeks  ago  I  thought 
I  should  not  have  been  here,  but  here  I  am,  week  after 
week:"  then,  after  a  pause,  added,  "  It  seems  as  if  the 
Bible  was  written  for  me.  The  promises  are  so  beauti- 
ful." A  few  days  after  this,  while  a  friend,  at  her  special 
entreaty,  was  playing  and  singing  an  air  to  the  words, 
"Thy  will,  my  God,  thy  will  be  done,"  she  said  to  her 
mother,  in  whose  arms  she  sat,  her  face,  amid  tears, 
lighted  up  as  with  heavenly  serenity,  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  sing."  But  apprized  of  her  weakness,  added,  "  I 
shall  soon  sing  sweeter."  In  fact,  her  enjoyment  of 
music  appeared,  in  her  last  days,  to  become  more  intense 
than  usual,  and  seemed  to  allay  her  sense  of  pain.  On 
this  account,  it  afforded  her  no  small  delight  to  have  at 
her  side  a  large  musical  box,  procured  for  her  by  a 
friend ;  and  its  tones  often  gave  rest,  and  even  animation 
to  her  sensitive  frame.  June  25th,  her  last  sabbath,  she 
was  left  alone  with  hei  eldest  brother,  and  as  if 
conscious  it  would  be  her  last  opportunity,  she  asked 
him  to  kneel  down,  and  offered  up  prayer  for  him,  and 
for  all  her  family.     Her  voice  was  so  weak  he  could  not 
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tear  every  word,  but  heard  her  pray  for  the  college,  and 
or  her  father  m  connexion  with  it.  She  afterwards 
poke  to  her  younger  brother,  but  was  too  exhausted  to 
ipeak  to  her  sister.  In  the  evening  of  that  Lord's-day, 
ler  father,  as  was  her  invariable  desire,  carried  her  up 
jtairs  to  her  room — and  it  was  the  last  time — and  on 
lis  lamenting  her  great  sufferings,  she  calmly  said,  '*  It 
vill  not  be  for  long."  And  the  next  morning  remarked, 
n  the  same  calm  manner,  she  should  not  go  down 
jtairs  again.  On  the  26th,  Monday,  being  the  day  of 
^e  college  examinations,  she  sat  up  in  her  room,  and 
iook  much  interest  in  knowing  how  the  examinations 
were  proceeding.  The  next  day,  the  S7th,  she  employed 
[lerself  in  selecting,  with  her  mother,  the  books  which 
3he  wished  to  leave  as  remembrances ;  and  on  referring 
to  some  memorial  she  wished  her  mother  to  possess, 
said  with  much  energy,  "  I  cannot  repay  you,  mother, 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  but  God  will  repay  you." 
That  evening  she  saw  by  her  own  earnest  desire,  her 

kind  physician.  Dr. whose  christian  and  afifection- 

ate  interest  in  her,  in  all  his  visits,  made  her  earnestly 
desire  before  her  departure,  to  testify  her  gratitude,  and 
to  beg,  though  it  was  with  much  diffidence,  his  accept- 
ance of  a  volume  from  her  hands.  At  his  request,  she 
wrote  his  name  in  it  on  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
28th,  and  the  same  afternoon,  wrote  also  in  a  little 
volume  chosen  by  her  for  her  father,  adding  a  text  from 
the  Hebrews,  as  her  parting  and  permanent  words  to 
him,  "for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee!"     She  deferred  writing  in  other  volumes 
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till  the  following  day ;  but  on  that  morrow,  her 
took  its  departure  to  her  heavenly  rest. 

The  night  before  her  removal  was  one  of  much  s 
ing  from  exhaustion  and  oppression  of  breathini 
not  so  as  to  excite  apprehension  that  her  end  w 
near.  Her  father  sat  up  with  her  part  of  this  nigh 
on  his  retiring  she  gave  her  farewell  kiss  with  un 
earnestness,  and  said,  "  Good  bye,"  instead  of  her 
"  Good  night,"  whether  from  some  inscrutable  fi 
of  her  approaching  change  is  not  known,  but  her  - 
manner,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  conveyec 
meaning.  She  gained  occasional  sleep  througl 
night,  and  remained  much  as  she  had  been  during 
vious  nights,  till  about  eight  o'clock  the  following  i 
ing,  Thursday,  when  on  being  gently  raised  b; 
mother,  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  which  lasted 
moments,  but  during  which,  as  she  afterwards  s 
she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  suffering.  On  reeov* 
she  asked  without  perturbation,  but  with  an  earnes 
never  to  be  forgotten,  "  Is  this  death?"  When  sh 
told  that  it  appeared  to  be  only  the  effect  of  exe 
which  was  the  conviction  at  first  felt,  she  said 
emphasis,  *'Do  not  deceive  me!"  *'No,"  her  i 
answered,  *'we  do  not  deceive  our  precious  ehil 
may  be  death,  but  it  may  be  only  weakness.  Yoi 
not  afraid  of  death?"  **  No,"  she  replied,  "  do  you 
I  have  any  cause  to  fear  ?"  "  Oh  no,"  her  father  a 
"  you  have  long  given  yourself  to  a  faithful  Ilede< 
and  are  safe  in  his  hands."  She  then  said,  "D( 
leave  me."   "  No,"  it  was  replied,  "  we  will  not,  but 
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>iie  Still  nearer  to  you,  who  will  never  leave  you  nor 
sake  you."  These  were  her  last  words,  uttered  in  all 
emnity,  but  in  the  calmness  of  that  peace  which 
seth  all  imderstanding,  and  which  there  was  nothing 
iisturb,  to  this  dear  child's  apprehension,  even  when 
•  felt  herself  to  be  passing  through  the  valley  of  the 
dow  of  death!  Her  manner,  without  betokening 
ture,  exhibited  the  sweet  composure  and  submission 
one  who  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed,  and  who 
:ed  with  undoubting  reliance  on  His  merits,  faithful- 
s,  and  unchanging  love.  Other  attacks  came  on,  in 
eh,  as  she  had  mentioned  on  recovering  from  the  first, 
was  wholly  unconscious ;  when,  after  the  last,  she  re- 
led  apparently  perfect  recollection,  and,  with  folded 
LS,  resting  on  her  side,  as  if  for  long  repose,  fixed  her 
:ing  gaze  on  her  parents — thoughtful,  yet  serenely 
py — till  by  unperceived  degrees  her  breathing  became 
•e  and  more  gentle,  her  head  gradually  drooped,  her 
5  closed  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  her  infancy,  and  her 
it  was  with  Jesus !  Thus,  to  use  her  own  prediction, 
went  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus.  "Blessed  are 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord !" 

uch  is  the  pleasing  record  which  an  aflFectionate 
stian  parent  gives  us  of  his  beloved  child.  How 
soling  to  him  must  have  been  the  reflection  that  in 
y  life  she  attained,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  great 
of  existence  here — salvation  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

"  Long  do  they  live,  nor  die  too  soon, 
Who  live  till  life's  great  work  is  done." 
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ESQUIMAUX    DOG-SLEDGES. 

Maht  of  our  young  readers  may  perhaps  have  heard  that 
the  Exquimaux  use  dogs  to  draw  their  sledges  in  the 
manner  repreaented  in  the  picture,  yoking  four,  six,  and 
Boroetimee  eight,  to  a  sledge,  loaded  with  five  or  ux 
largo  seals ;  and  it  is  said,  that  they  often  travel  sis^ 
miles  in  a  winter's  day  upon  the  ice. 

In  the  north  of  Tartary,  while  the  snow  is  npon  the 
ground,  the  inhabitants  travel  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs, 
which  are  esteemed  swifter  and  longer  lived  than  an; 
other  dogs ;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  their  light 
simple  food,  which  is  fish.  In  the  Spring,  every  ons 
sets  these  animals  at  liberty,  without  taking  any  care 
about  them  :  then  they  feed  on  what  they  can  get  in  the 
__ 
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fields,  where  they  dig  for  the  mice ;  and  in  the  rivers 
they  catch  fish.  In  the  month  of  October,  they  are 
called  home  by  their  respective  masters,  who  tie  them 
up  near  their  huts,  till  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  fat, 
that  they  may  be  lighter  for  the  roads.  These  dogs 
also  give  certain  signs  of  an  approaching  storm ;  for 
when  they  stop,  if  they  scrape  the  snow  with  their  feet, 
it  is  advisable,  without  loss  of  time,  to  look  out  for  some 
village,  or  other  place  of  safety. 

These  dogs  are  not  unlike  a  wolf  in  shape.  Like  them, 
they  never  bark,  but  howl  disagreeably.  They  are  kept  by 
the  Esquimaux  in  greater  or  larger  packs  or  teams,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  affluence  of  the  master.  They  quietly 
submit  to  be  harnessed  for  their  work,  and  are  treated 
with  little  mercy  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  make  them  do 
hard  duty  for  the  small  quantity  of  food  they  allow  them. 
This  consists  chiefiy  in  offal,  old  skins,  entrails,  such 
parts  of  whale-flesh  as  are  unfit  for  other  use,  rotten 
whale-fins,  &c.,  and  if  they  are  not  provided  with  this 
kind  of  dogs'  meat,  they  leave  them  to  go  and  seek  dead 
fish  or  muscles  upon  the  beach. 

When  pinched  with  hunger  they  will  swallow  almost 
anything,  and  on  a  journey  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
harness  within  the  snow-house  over  night,  lest  by 
devouring  it,  they  should  render  it  impossible  to  proceed 
in  the  morning.  When  the  travellers  arrive  at  their 
night-quarters,  and  the  dogs  are  unharnessed,  they  are 
left  to  burrow  in  the  snow  where  they  please,  and  in  the 
morning  are  sure  to  come  at  their  driver's  call,  when 
they  receive  some  food.    Their  strength  and  speed,  even 
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with  an  hungry  stomach,  is  astonishing.  In  fasten 
them  to  the  sledge,  care  is  taken  not  to  let  them 
abreast.  They  are  tied  by  separate  thongs,  of  uneq 
lengths,  to  a  bar  on  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge  ;  an 
knowing  one  leads  the  way,  running  several  pa 
ahead,  directed  by  the  driver's  whip,  which  is  of  gi 
length,  and  can  be  well  managed  only  by  an  Esquima 
The  other  dogs  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  If  on< 
them  receives  a  lash,  he  generally  bites  his  neighbc 
and  the  bite  goes  round. 

Do  you  not  see  in  this  brief  account  of  the  Exquim 
dogs,  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Being  ?    He  who  m 
the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  and  adapted  their  ha' 
to  the  hot  regions  and  the  sandy  desert,  has  fitted 
rein  deer  and  the  dog  for  the  regions  of  frost  and  sn 
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Daniel  De  Foe  was  one  of  the  best  English  writ 
Who  has  not  read  his  Robinson  Crusoe  ?    The  follo\« 
is  a  sketch  of  the  trouble  a  young  thief  had  to  take  < 
of  his  ill-gotten  plunder.     It  has  been  pronounced  I 
clever  living  writer  as  "  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
affecting  descriptions  contained  in  the  whole  vast 
varied  range  of  English  literature."     Our  young  reac 
may  not  understand  this,  but  they  will  be  able  to 
how  crime  and  guilt  always  make  those  who  do  wr 
miserable.     No  matter  who  they  are  or  what  they  ar 
whether  they  be  kings  or  beggar  boys. 
__ 
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This  young  thief  had  stolen  some  money.  Now  let 
s  hear  of  his  troubles. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this  money 
as  to  me  all  that  night.  I  carried  it  in  my  hand  a 
ood  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  fourteen  shillings ; 
ad  that  is  to  say,  it  was  fom*  guineas,  and  that  fourteen 
lillings  was  more  difl&cult  to  carry  than  the  four  guineas, 
t  last  I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and 
at  the  four  guineas  into  that;  but  after  I  had  gone 
ivhile,  my  shoe  hurt  me  so  I  could  not  go,  so  I  was 
tin  to  sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and 
irry  it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in 
le  street,  and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  all  together, 
ad  carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  since 
eard  people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of  money 
lat  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  foul  clout: 
1  truth  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout;  for  it  was  foul, 
ccording  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it  served  me 
U  I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then  I  sat  down 
ad  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  and  so  then  put  my 
loney  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodging,  in  the 
lasshouse,  and  when  I  went  to  go  to  sleep,  I  knew  not 
^hat  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let  any  of  the  black  crew  I 
ras  wiUi  know  of  it,  I  should  have  been  smothered  in 
lie  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  some  trick  or  other 
lut  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  lay 
rith  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  hut  then 
hep  went  from  my  eyes.  Oh,  the  weight  of  humen  csire  \ 
,  a  poor  beggar  hoy,  could  not  sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  hu;t  a 
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Utile  money  to  keep;  who,  before  that,  could  have  slept 
upon  a  heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  any 
where,  as  sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed, 
and  sounder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should  dream 
that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one  frightened  ; 
then  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  try  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  could  not  for  a  long  while  ;  then  drop  and  start 
again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my  head,  that  if  I  fell 
asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the  money,  and  talk  of  it  in 
my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had  money ;  which  if  I  should 
do,  and  one  of  the  rogues  should  hear  me,  they  would 
pick  it  out  of  my  bosom,  and  out  of  my  hand  too,  without 
waking  me ;  and  after  that  thought  I  could  not  sleep  a 
wink  more;  so  I  passed  that  night  over  in  care  and 
anxiety  enough ;  and  this,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the 
first  night's  rest  that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay  in, 
and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards  Stepney ;  and 
there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do  with 
this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I  had  not 
had  it ;  for  after  all  my  ruminating  upon  it,  and  what 
course  I  should  take  with  it,  or  where  I  should  put  it, 
I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or  any  possible 
method  to  secure  it,  and  it  perplexed  me  so,  tiiat  at  last, 
as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and  cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the  same ;  I 
had  the  money  stiU,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could  not 
tell ;  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should  look  out 
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or  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  hide  it  there  till  I  should 
lave  occasion  for  it.  Big  with  this  discovery  as  I  then 
iiought  it,  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  tree ;  but 
there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields  about  Stepney  or  Mile- 
3nd  that  looked  fit  for  my  purpose ;  and  if  there  were 
my,  that  I  began  to  look  narrowly  at,  the  fields  were  so 
fiiU  of  people,  that  they  would  see  if  I  went  to  hide 
anything  there,  and  I  thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it 
were,  and  two  men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see 
what  I  intended  to  do. 

This  drove  me  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  downja 
lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Bethnal 
Green.  When  I  got  a  little  way  in  the  lane  I  found  a 
foot-path  over  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields  several  trees 
for  my  turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last  one  tree  had  a  little 
hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my  reach,  and  I  climbed 
up  the  tree  to  get  at  it,  and  when  I  came  there,  IJput 
my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I  thought,  a  place  very  fit ; 
so  I  placed  my  treasure  there,  and  was  mighty  well 
satisfied  with  it ;  but  behold,  putting  my  hand  in  again 
to  lay  it  more  properly,  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden 
it  slipped  away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hol- 
low, and  my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach, 
and  how  far  it  might  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  my  money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoverably  lost; 
there  could  be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  see 
it  again,  for  'twas  a  vast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible,  what  a  fool  T 
was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways  to  keep  m^^ 
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money,  but  I  must  come  thus  far  to  throw  it  into  a  hole 
where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my  hand  quite 
up  to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be  foimd,  nor  any 
end  of  the  hole  or  cavity :  I  got  a  stick  off  the  tree,  and 
thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was  one ;  then  I  cried, 
nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a  passion ;  then  I  got 
down  the  tree  again,  then  up  again,  and  thrust  in  my 
hand  again  till  I  scratched  my  arm  and  made  it  bleed, 
and  cried  all  the  while  most  violently ;  then  I  began  to 
think  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a 
halfpenny  roU,  and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  again: 
then  I  came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like  a 
little  boy  that  had  been  whipt :  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  again ;  and  thus  I  did 
several  times. 

The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree  1  happened  tr 
come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up  an 
came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  ao 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also ;  and,  behold,  the  ttf 
had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of  it  close  to  f 
ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  have ;  and  looking  in  t 
open  place,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  there  lay  my  moi 
and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped  up  just  as  I  had  pu 
into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  being  hollow  all  the  way 
there  had  been  some  moss  or  light  stuff,  which  I 
not  judgment  enough  to  know  was  not  firm,  that 
given  way  when  it  came  to  drop  out  of  my  hand,  ai 
it  had  slipped  quite  down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child, 
holloed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  rar 
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and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty  rag  a 
hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  about,  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other;  and,  in  short,  I 
knew  not,  much  less  do  I  know  now,  what  I  did, 
though  I  shall  never  forget  the  thing,  either  what  a 
sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I  thought  I  had 
lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  overwhelmed  me  when  I 
had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  as  I  have 
said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  I  did ;  but  when 
I  that  was  over  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul  clout  the 
money  was  ioi,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it  was  all  there, 
and  then  I  fell  a  crying  as  violently  as  I  did  before, 
when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it." 

So  you  see  this  lad  could  not  be  happy  with  money, 
and  he  could  not  be  happy  without  it.  And  why? 
because  he  had  stolen  it.  If  he  had  worked  for  it,  and 
80  had  got  it  honestly,  he  would  not  have  been  at  so 
much  trouble  to  hide  it  —he  would  not  have  been  afraid 
of  going  to  buy  something  with  it.  Remember  then  the 
old  saying,  for  it  is  a  very  good  one — 

Honesty  is  the  best  Policy! 

And  who  was  this  miserable  lad  like  ?  He  was  like 
that  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  It  would  have  been 
better  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  bom."  Who 
was  that  man  ?  Do  you  remember  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  said,  and  how  he  died  ? 
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A    CHINESE    MANDARIN, 

WITH  HIB  WIFE  AKD  CHILD. 

The  MaDdarin  in  Chma  is  a  Governor  of  a  provlDce,  ( 

Magistrate.  There  are  sine  nmlis  of  MimdariBS ;  eact 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  knot  or  bat 
made  of  a  precious  stone  and  set  on  the  fore-part  of 
cap.  The  high  Mandarins  wear  also  a  peacock's  feat 
on  their  caps.  The  natives  call  the  Mandarins  Kn 
Foo,  which  is  a  title  of  high  respect,  and  vei;  com 
mentary.  They  dress  in  rich  robes  of  silk,  adorned^ 
jewels  set  in  gold  and  silver  as  ornaments.  They  k 
long  tails,  and  allow  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to  gi 
to  a  great  length.  The  high  Mandarins  are  gener 
Manchoo  Tartars,  and  tbeir  greediness  and  oppresE 
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ve  often  provoked  the  natives  to  rebel.  The  Manchoo 
irtars  conquered  the  country  many  years  ago,  and  have 
Qg  been  its  rulers,  but  it  is  expected  they  will  soon  be 
iven  out  by  the  native  Chinese. 
The  Mandarin's  wife  is  also  dressed  in  rich  flowered 
ks,  and  carries  in  her  hand  a  fan  of  peacock's  feathers 
shew  her  dignity.  They  have  a  cruel  and  stupid 
stom  in  China  of  binding  up  the  feet  of  female  chil- 
en  so  that  they  do  not  grow  to  the  natural  size ;  and 
!nce  the  females  go  shuffling  and  wabbling  with  their 
3 1  as  if  they  were  all  lame.  Their  children  are  also 
essed  in  rich  silks,  but  their  garments  are  so  full  and 
de  that  they  make  them  look  very  awkward — more 
te  little  round  bags  of  silk  than  boys  or  girls.  One 
3uld  think  they  could  not  run  about  and  play  like 
lildren  in  England. 

This  is  all  we  need  say  now  about  the  pictures.  We 
ive  several  more  to  give  soon,  representing  monkeys 
ithering  tea,  the  great  wall,  a  porcelain  pagoda,  and 
her  scenes.  But  let  us  remind  our  young  readers 
^ain  that  this  strange  and  curious  people  have  been 
ring  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years — three 
mdred  millions  of  them — ignorant  of  God,  without 
le  Bible,  and  without  a  Sabbath  day.  For  many  years 
e  could  not  get  at  them  to  give  them  the  word  of  God. 
ow  we  can ;  and  we  hope  every  boy  and  girl  in  England 
ho  knows  any  thing  about  it  will  send  one  copy  of  the 
ew  Testament,  which  will  only  cost  fourpencef  to  teach 
.686  dark  idolaters  to  know  ihe  only  true  God  and 
)8ua  Christ  whom  he  has  sent  to  save  us. 
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ADAM  DESCRIBING  PARADISE  TO  ABEL. 

Seest  thon  up  yonder  valley  in  the  distance 
A  higher  range  of  mountains  circling  round? 
Within  its  bosom  is  the  holy  garden. 
Where  first  thy  father  waken'd  up  to  life ; 
His  body  formed  of  dust  from  out  the  ground 
In  the  image  of  his  Maker ;  lifeless  imtil 
God  breathed  in  his  nostrils  breath  of  life, 
And  he  became  a  living  soul.    Thy  mother. 
By  a  like  miracle  divine,  came  forth, 
The  workmanship  of  God. 

How  can  I  tell  thee,  child,  what  first  we  felt 
When  conscious  of  existence  ?    All  around. 
And  all  above,  beneath,  seem'd  full  of  God. 
God  we  beheld  in  sun,  and  stars,  and  flowers ; 
In  trees  and  plants ;  in  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish ; 
In  creeping  things,  and  light-winged  insect  tribes ; 
In  living  things  that  moved,  and  in  those  things 
That  could  not,  we  beheld,  as  in  a  lake 
Clear  and  unruffled,  the  full  face  of  God. 

But  these  alone  made  not  our  happiness! 
Our  Father  in  high  heaven  oft  sent  down 
His  holy  angels  as  our  visitants ; 
And  often,  at  the  close  of  day,  we  saw — 
When  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  mountain  tops 
And  gilded  every  fleecy  cloud  with  gold — 
Descending  towards  us  a  fair  troop  of  them, 
Which  looked  in  the  distance,  to  our  eye, 
As  if  one  of  those  golden-tinged  clouds 
Was  coming  to  convey  us  on  a  journey 
Up  to  the  courts  of  heaven.    On  they  came. 
And  as  they  near  approach'd,  their  outspread  wings, 
Spangled  with  gems,  floating  on  ambient  air, 
Shed  generous  perfume ;  and  all  around 
Was  fragrant  with  rich  odours  brought  from  heaven. 

Boys  of  the  Bi 
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MISSIONS    TO    THE    HEATHEN. 
Tfiis  picture  represents  a  christian  missionaty  preaching, 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  ti%e,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  a  crowd  of  Hindoos  staodiDg  or  lying  around 

You  have  heard  of  missions  and  of  missionaries ;  and 
we  intend  often  to  tell  you  something  about  them,  and 
about  the  strange  people  among  whom  thej  have  gone, 
to  turn  them  from  dumb  idols  to  the  living  Ood.  The 
first  christian  missionary  was  the  Son  of  Qod  himself. 
Jesus  Christ  ia  the  great  pattern  and  example  for  all 
christian  missionaries.  You  know  all  about  him,  and 
how  he  went  about  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  until  he  was  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  cruci- 
fied and  slain.    But  God  raised  him  from  the  dead. 


MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN^ 


It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  since  the 
Son  of  God,  fresh  from  the  triumphs  of  the  tomb,  gave 
his  memorable  commission  to  his  disciples.  Satan  and 
sin,  death  and  the  grave,  he  had  met  in  more  than 
mortal  conflict,  and  had  overcome !  Ere  he  ascended 
to  resume  the  glory  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was,  he  gathered  around  him  his  little 
band  of  timid  and  doubting  followers,  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying, — 

**  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  YE  therefore,  and   teach  all  nations,  baptizing 

THEM  IN  the  name  OF  THE  FaTHER,  AND  OF  THE  SoN,  AND 

OF  THE  Holy  Ghost.      Teaching  them  Tb  observe  all 

THINGS    whatsoever  I  HAVE    COMMANDED,  YOU  ',    AND   LO,  I 
AM  WITH  YOU  ALWAY,  EVEN    UNTO  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD." 

A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight> — he  passed 
into  the  heavens ;  where,  "  mighty  to  save,"  he  lives  and 
reigns  for  ever ! 

The  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy; 
and,  obedient  to  their  Lord,  they  tarried  there  until  thej 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Now  they  were 
new  men.  "  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following." 

You  may  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the 
travels  and  preaching  of  these  first  missionaries  of  the 
gospel  of  God ;  what  multitudes  of  men,  both  Jews.and 
Gentiles,  heard  the  word,  believed,  and  were  baptized. 
And  thus  the  word  of  salvation  was  made  known  to  many 
nations,  both  nigh  and  far  ofl^.      It  is  believed  that  in 
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that  early  age  the  gospel  was  brought  to  this  island  of 
the  northern  sea.  Julius  Ceesar  had  lately  conquered 
Britain,  and  thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  had  opened 
a  way  to  our  shores. 

For  a  long  time  the  christians  were  cruelly  persecuted 
by  the  Boman  Emperors.  And  yet  they  increased  and 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  Emperor  himself  professed 
to  be  a  christian.  Now  came  mischief.  Wicked  men, 
ambifious  of  riches  and  honours  and  power,  professed 
to  be  christians,  and  soon  began  to  corrupt  the  pure 
religion  of  Jesus  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  popery,  which  at  length  spread 
over  Europe,  and  brought  a  cloud  of  darkness  and  death 
over  the  people. 

At  length,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  light 
broke  forth  again  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England.  But  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  struggle  in 
our  own  land,  that  our  fathers  got  fast  hold  of  the  bible, 
and  secured  the  right  to  read  it  for  themselves. 

And  yet  our  land  long  continued  in  a  sad  state  of 
ignorance,  even  after  the  right  to  read  the  bible  had 
been  secured.  It  is  only  now  a  little  more  than  100 
years  ago,  that  this  was  the  condition  of.  our  country. 
But  God  raised  up  two  men,  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  to 
stir  up  the  people ;  and  he  so  blessed  theu'  labours,  that 
a  great  revival  of  religion  followed. 

But  still  the  heathen  —  the  poor  heathen.  No  man 
cared  for  their  souls !  Sixty  years  ago — only  about  sixty ! 
— some  living  may  even  remember  it — notliing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  was  either  thought  of  or  done  for  the  hft^lVsAY^,  ^ 
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Strange  things,  it  is  true,  were  doing  in  the  worl 
gr^at  things  too.  Nations  were  struggling  for  1 
Discovery  had  encircled  the  world.  Science  h 
tended  her  inquiries,  and  art  had  achieved  great  tri 
— but  all  they  sought  was  for  this  life.  In  these  tro 
times  the  Baptist  Mission  was  contemplated  and 
lished. 

We  will  soon  tell  you  how  this  was  brought  ; 
and  when  you  have  read  what  we  shall  tell  you,  y 
then  see  how  God  can  make  use  of  small  and 
things  to  do  great  and  mighty  things. 


"THY    KINGDOM    COME." 

Father  of  mercies !  speed  the  promis'd  hour ; 
Thy  kingdom  come  with  all-restoring  power ; 
Truth,  virtue,  knowledge,  spread  from  pole  to  pole. 
As  round  the  world  the  ocean  waters  roll ! 
— Hope  waits  the  morning  of  celestial  light ; 
Time  plumes  his  wings  for  everlasting  flight ; 
Unchanging  seasons  have  their  march  begun ; 
Millenial  years  are  hastening  to  the  sun ; 
Seen  through  thick  clouds  by  faith's  transpiercing  ey( 
The  new  creation  shines  in  purer  skies. 
— ^All  hail ! — the  age  of  crime  and  suffering  ends  ; 
The  reign  of  righteousness  from  heaven  descends ; 
Vengeance  for  ever  sheathes  the  afflicting  sword ; 
Death  is  destroy'd,  and  Paradise  restor'd : 
Man,  rising  from  the  ruins  of  his  fall, 
Is  one  with  God,  and  God  is  all  in  all ! 
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BAPTISTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  first  christian  churches  were  established  in  the 
East,  and  spread  thence  to  many  distant  places ;  and 
although  infant  baptism  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Africa,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  baptism  of 
believers,  and  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  are  strong 
features  in  the  history  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  the 
regions  around ;  and  those  features  remained  for  a  long 
period ;  even  after  intolerance  had  patronized  error,  and 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  civil  power.  Thus  it  is  re- 
corded,— "  About  the  year  670,  Christ*s  baptism,  after 
the  preaching  of  faith  in  a  right  manner.  Was  practiced 
in  Egypt,  and  in  such  esteem,  that  some  in  other 
countries  did  restore  the  christian  religion  according  to 
their  example,  who  thus  differed  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  placed  religion  upon  its  first  apostolic  foun- 
dation." 

On  that  foundation  many  of  the  christians  in  those 
distant  parts  continued  to  rest,  until  darkness  covered 
the  whole  surface,  and  at  length  the  very  name  of 
christian  was  lost  amongst  superstition  and  barbarity. 
Thick  darkness  still  rests  on  those  regions. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  persecution,  at  an 
early  period,  scattered  the  first  churches.  Many  of  those 
christian  fugitives  found  an  asylum  among  the  Waldenses, 
a  people  occupying  the  beautiful  vallies  of  Piedmont,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  who,  together  with  the  Albigenses, 
in  the  South  of  France,  received  the  Gospel  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  centiiry,  and  practiced  baptism,  a 
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Mosheim,  that  "  Persons  of  similar  sentiments  lay  coi 
cealed  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  especial 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany." 
Holland,  with  its  free  institutions,  — 

**  Wbote  hardy  sons  rolled  back  the  sea. 
To  build  the  halcyon  neat  of  liberty," — 

afforded  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  christians,  and  tl 
baptists  appear  to  have  succeeded  in   spreading  the 
peculiar  sentiments  extensively.     But  we  fear  that  th( 
have  now  sunk  into  formality  or  indolence.     In  Franc 
and  some  other  nations  of  Europe,  persons  holdii 
baptist  doctrines  might  be  found,  but  they  do  not  stan 
forth  prominently  before  the  world,  chiefly  because  • 
the   prevalent   spirit    of    suppression    or  mtimidatic 
displayed   by   Eoman   Catholics,   or  Protestant   Sts 
Churches.     Recently,  Mr.  Oncken  at  Hamburgh,  t 
Brothers  Monster  in  Denmark,  and  Mr.  Lehmann 
Prussia,    have    baptized  converts  and   formed   bap 
churches,  but  they  are  all  now  enduring  more  or 
of  persecution  from  the  authorities. 

Thus  the  young  reader  will  see  that  in  all  ages, 
in  the  darkest,  there  have  been  those  who  have  faith 
followed  the  example  of  their  Lord  when  he  was 
tized  of  John  in  Jordan,  and  have  held  fast  to  the 
tural  custom  of  being  buried  with  Christ  by  ba 
into  death ;  thus  professing  their  own  faith  in  hir 
was  buried  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day.     Th 
tists  are  no  new  sect.  There  have  always  been  h 
and  we  believe  the  days  will  come  when  all  ch] 
wiU  thus  put  on  Christ. 
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ABOUT    CHKISTENING   BABIES. 

BY  JAUES   SMITH   OF  CHELTENHAM. 

"Fatheb,"  stud  a  little  girl  a  short  time  ago,  when  she 
returned  home  from  school,  "  one  of  my  school-fellows 
Bays,  that  they  are  going  to  have  the  baby  christened  : 
have  I  ever  been  christened  ?" 

"  No,  my  dew,  you  have  not." 

"  But  why  was  not  I  christened  when  I  was  a  bahy." 

"Because  God  has  no  where  commanded  it  in  his 
holy  word.  You  haveread  the  New  Testament  through, 
have  you  not  ?" 

"Yes." 
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*'  0»  no,  1  don't  remember  that  I  did !" 

*'  That,  then,  is  just  the  reason  why  you  were  not 
christened  when  a  baby.  The  New  Testament  contains 
an  account  of  all  the  ordinances  that  were  appointed  by 
Jesus  Christ,  or  attended  to  by  his  apostles ;  and  as  it 
contains  no  account  of  christening  babies,  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  God  ;  and  if  it  is  not  required  by  God,  it  is 
no  part  of  his  worship.  God  has  told  us  in  his  word 
all  we  are  to  do,  as  well  as  all  we  ai'e  to  believe ;  and 
he  bids  us  *  search  the  scriptures.' " 

"But,  father,  what  is  christening ?" 

**  It  is  a  mere  human  invention,  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  christian  baptism.  In  the  gospel  accordiug 
to  Matthew,  we  read  that  before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven,  he  commanded  his  disciples  thus : 
'  Go  ye  Uierefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  lliein 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  The  word  bap- 
tize is  not  an  English  word,  but  it  signifies  to  dip  the 
person  in  water :  so  that  christian  baptism  is  the  solemn 
dipping  of  a  believer,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"But  should  nobody  be  baptized  but  grown  up 
persons  ?" 

"No  one  should  be  baptized  except  he  repent  of  siU; 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  purpose  in  bis 
heart  to  lead  a  new  life,  It  is  not  age  that  fits  us  for 
baptism,  but  a  new  heart.  Every  person  who  is  rightly 
__ 
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baptized  professes  to  renounce  the  world,  forsake  sin, 
trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  do  as  God  has  commanded  in 
his  holy  word.  Baptism  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ,  a  proof  that  the  person  is  willing  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, and  it  is  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Him  who  died 
and  rose  again.  The  Lord  Jesus  promises  to  save  all 
who  believe  on  Him,  and  are  baptized  in  his  name ; 
they  are  not  saved  by  baptism,  but  by  Jesus,  and  by 
believing  in  him ;  but  the  person  is  baptized  because 
Jesus  commands  him  to  be,  and  because  he  wishes  to 
keep  the  commands  of  Jesus." 

"  But,  father,  how  did  christening  begin  ?" 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  bibles  were  very  scarce,  and 
the  people  knew  veiy  little  more  about  religion  than  the 
priest  chose  to  tell  them,  and  almost  everybody  in 
christian  countries  did  just  as  the  priest  bade  them, — 
the  priests  told  the  people  that  no  one  could  go  to  heaven 
without  being  baptized,  though  they  never  found  this  in 
the  bible.  Then  they  began  to  baptize  babies,  for  fear 
they  should  not  be  saved  if  they  died.  Since  then,  in 
this  cold  country,  and  in  other  places,  parents  not  liking 
to  have  their  babies  dipped  all  over  in  cold  water,  the 
priests  said  it  would  do  as  well,  if  a  little  water  was 
sprinkled  on  the  face,  or  poured  on  the  head.  So  that 
now  they  take  the  babe  to  the  priest,  very  nicely  dressed 
in  white ;  and  he  prays,  or  reaids  some  prayers,  over  it, 
sprinkles  a  little  water  ou  it,  and  this  is .  called  a 
ehristening." 

**  But  why  is  it  called  christening  ?' 
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'*  Because  the  priest  said,  that  when  he  prayed  over, 
and  sprinkled  water  on  the  child,  God  gave  it  a  new 
heart,  took  it  for  his  own  child,  and  it  became  a  christian. 
It  is  therefore  called  christianing,  or  making  a  christian." 

"  But  does  God  do  so  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear;  we  never  knew  one  instance  in  which 
he  did.  As  children  grow  up,  we  can  see  no  difference 
whatever  between  those  who  have  been  christened,  and 
those  who  have  not.  All  are  alike  prone  to  sin  ;  all  re- 
quire to  be  converted  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  have 
their  sins  pardoned  through  the  blood  of  Christ." 

**  Then  does  christening  the  baby  do  it  no  good  ?" 

"  No,  none  whatever ;  not  the  least.  How  should  it? 
God  did  not  command  it,  and  therefore  he  will  not  bless 
it.  Neither  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  any  of  his  apostles  ever  christened  one  baby ;  but 
only  baptized  men  and  women.  Real  religion  is  produced 
in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  always  leads  the 
person  to  pray  to  God,  to  be  sorry  for  sin,  to  love  the 
Saviour,  to  desire  to  be  holy,  and  to  seek  to  do  good ; 
all  who  have  such  religion  should  be  baptized,  but  none 
besides.  Because  such  are  real  christians,  and  only 
such  have  a  right  to  be  called  christians." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  then,  father?" 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  you  will  be  led  to  see  what  a 
dreadful  thing  sin  is,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  you  a  new 
heart,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  lead  you  to  love  the 
Saviour,  and  that  you  may  follow  his  example.  He  was 
baptized,  you  know,  by  John,  in  the  river  Jordan ;  and 
said,  *  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.' 
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our  pattern,  as  well  as  our  Saviour ;  and  we  are 
•y  his  example,  as  well  as  rely  on  his  precious 
for  our  salvation." 

ut  did  not  Jesus  receive  little  children  when  he 
pon  earth  ?" 

as,  but  not  to  christen,  or  baptize  them.  He  took 
up  in  his  arms,  prayed  for  them,  blessed  them, 
b  is  very  probable  that  he  healed  their  diseases, 
hough  he  is  in  heaven,  he  will  receive  you,  if  you 
desire  to  be  saved  from  your  sins ;  and  go  alone 
ray  to  him,  feeling  as  if  he  was  present  in  tibe  room, 
as  listening  to  every  word  you  say.  Prayer  is  the 
talking  with  God ;  telling  him  what  it  feels,  what 
s,  and  what  it  desires.  God  listens  to  all  such 
•s,  and  blesses  all  such  praying  children.  I  hope, 
3aar,  you  will  remember,  that  the  whole  of  ihe 
r  God  is  made  known  in  the  bible.  All  that  you 
I  believe  about  God,  or  sin,  or  the  Saviour,  or 
tnces,  or  any  other  religious  subject,  is  to  be  found 
Also,  all  that  you  should  do,  so  far  as  religion  is 
med,  is  to  be  found  there  too.  God  does  not  re- 
you  to  believe  anything  but  what  is  in  the  bible  ; 
)es  he  require  you  to  do  anything  which  he  has 
•mmanded  there.  Therefore,  turn  to  your  bible — 
►  your  new  testament  especially — ^when  you  want 
)w  if  any  religious  service  is  right ;  and  if  you  do 
id  it  there,  you  may  safely  reject  it.  Christening, 
mt  baptism'  as  some  call  it,  is  an  invention  of  men  ; 
ot  to  be  found  in  the  bible ;  and  is  therefore  no 
f  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.      It  does  no  good. 
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It  never  did  any  good.  But  it  has  led  to  many  mistakes, 
and  done  a  very  great  deal  of  harm.  If  you  should  be 
spared  to  grow  up,  I  trust  the  Lord  will  give  you  repentr. 
ance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  then  you  will  he  baptized,  as  your  Lord  and  Saviour 
was:  You  know  how  the  apostles  baptized,  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  given  you  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.  Philip  preached 
unto  him  the  gospel ;  he  believed  in  Jesus,  and  felt  great 
love  to  the  Saviour  in  his  heart.  *  And  as  they  went  on 
their  way,  they  came  unto  a  certain  water  :  and  the 
Eunuch  said.  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  baptized  ?  And  Philip  said.  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered,  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  And  he. 
commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still ;  and  they  went  down 
both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  and 
he  baptized  him.  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  oi 
the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip) 
and  the  Eunuch  saw  him  no  more :  and  he  went  on  bis 
way  rejoicing.*" 

"Then,  when  shall  I  be  baptized,  father?" 

"  xVs  soon  as  ever  you  give  proof  that  your  heart  is 

changed.      When  I  know  that  you  daily  retire  to  pray, 

when  you  hate  sin  and  forsake  it,  when  you  love  Jesus, 

and  obey  him  from  the  lieart ;  then  I  shall  rejoice  to 


see  the  minister  of  Christ  lead  you  down  into  the  water, 
that  you  may  be  *  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,'  and 
rise  again  to  live  a  new  life  of  holiness  and  love." 
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OTHER'S  PRAYER  ANSWERED. 
Read  this  to  your  Mother. 

pleasing  case,"  said  a  deacon,  the  other  day, 
t  to  me  a  young  woman  in  the  vestry,  nurs- 
nt.  "What  case  is  that?"  I  asked.  "0,"  said 

**  she  was  once  a  thoughtless  girl,  but  she  is 

young  woman,  and  a  member  of  the  church 
I  well  remember,"  continued  he,  "  attending 
's  funeral.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the  *  ex- 
be  earth,*  a  woman  *  strong  in  faith,  giving 
od.'  She  did  not  neglect  praying  for  her 
[  knew  that  well,  and  took  the  opportunity 

to  her  daughter  on  the  important  subject  of 
t  omitting  to  remind  her  of  the  many  prayers 
oeen  offered  up  by  her  mother  on  her  behalf. 
1  on,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  the  thoughtless 
short  time  ago,  when  I  met  her  in  the  street. 
0  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  began  her 
by  asking  whether  I  remembered  speaking 
her  mother's   funeral.     *  Ah,'   said  she,  *  I 

little  of  the  subject  then,  and  went  carelessly 
iing  into  chapel  one  sabbath-day,  while  you 
g  the  verse, — 

*  Though  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust, 

It  sha'ut  deceive  their  hope ; 
The  precious  grain  can  ne'er  be  lost, 

For  grace  iusiures  the  crop,' — 

*s  prayers  came  immediately  into  my  mind, 
;uch  an  impression  as,  I  trust,  has  ended  in   I 
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my  conversion  to  God.  And  0 !'  said  she,  wh: 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  *  what  a  joyful  mee 
will  be  when  1  meet  my  mother  in  heaven.*  This 
the  deacon,  "  is  her  short  history  :  she  is  walking 
ways  of  God,  and  is,  no  doubt,  herself  become  a  p 
mother." 

Will  not  this  short  narrative  encourage  pare 
pray  for  their  children  ?  How  many  parents  hav 
called  to  leave  the  world  without  having  seen 
prayers  answered ;  but  who  will  say  they  will  no 
their  children  in  heaven,  as  the  fruit  of  their  prayer 
if  so,  what  joyful  meetings  those  will  be ! 

And  should  not  this  little  fact  encourage  par< 
talk  of  the  great  things  of  redemption  to  their  chi 
Depend  upon  it,  you  shall  not  talk  to  them  in  vain, 
you  must  talk  to  them  as  well  as  pray  for  them, 
will  shew  them  that  you  are  in  earnest;  and  thert 
one  who  can  talk  to  a  child  like  its  own  mother, 
child  always  regards  its  mother  as  its  best  frien 
will  listen  to  her  when  it  would  not  listen  to  anyoc 
If  a  mother  tells  her  child  of  the  love  of  Christ 
own  kind  and  tender  manner,  that  child  will  never 
it.     No :  years  may  pass  away,  but  in  that  child*£ 
will  remain  the  remembrance  of  that  mother's  e 
desire.     Let  parents,  then,  pray  for  their  childn 
talk  to  their  children,  and  they  will  have  a  rich  r 

Our  lips  shall  tell  them  to  our  sons, 
And  they  again  to  theirs ; 
That  generations  yet  unborn 
May  teach  them  to  their  heirs. 

Eye,  g 


THE    FEREET. 
I  fierce  little  aDimal  was  brought  from  Africa,  where 


of  a  dingy  pale  yellow,  has  red  eyes, 
and  a  strong  and  offensive  smell.  Though  not  difiicult 
to  be  tamed,  it  will  bite  severely.  It  is  used  for  driving 
rabbits  from  their  burrows  into  tlie  nets  which  are  set 
for  thgm.  For  this  purpose  the  ferret  is  always  muzzled; 
for  it  is  such  an  inveterate  eaeniy  of  the  raljbit  kind, 
that  if  a  dead  one  be  presented  to  a  young  ferret,  it 
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instantly  bites  at  it ;  or  if  it  be  living,  the  ferret  seizes 
it  by  the  neck,  winds  itself  round  it,  and  continues  to 
suck  the  blood  till  it  be  satiated.  They  are  usually  fed 
with  bread  and  milk,  and  kept  in  boxes  of  wool,  with 
which  they  make  themselves  a  wai'm  bed,  to  defend 
them  from  the  cold. 


TRAVELLING  ON  MULES. 

It  may  seem  curious  when  we  tell  our  young  readers 
that  in  some  countries  travelling  can  only  be  done  by 
mounting  on  the  back  of  a  mule ;  but  so  it  is,  and  if 
you  read  what  follows  you  will  find  that  in  such  countries 
not  only  is-  it  the  only  way,  but  it  is  the  only  safe  way 
in  which  the  journey  can  be  performed. 

Travellers  in  England,  or  even  those  who  may  have 
passed  over  the  Pyrrenees  or  Alps,  can  hav^ut  a  faint 
idea  of  the  labour  and  danger  of  crossing  the  Andes, 
that  immense  mountain-chain  by  which  the  continent  of 
South  America  is  intersected,  from  its  southern  to  its 
most  northern  extremity,  dividing  Peru  and  Chili,  on 
the  western  coasts,  from  Columbia  and  Brazil,  on  the 
eastern.  Many  of  the  Passes  are  upwai'ds  of  18,000  feet, 
or  nearly  four  miles,  in  perpendicular  height,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  some  parts  men,  who  have  made  it 
their  sole  occupation,  carry  the  passenger  up  the  most 
steep  and  dangerous  paths,  in  a  kind  of  chair  fastened 
to  their  backs ;  but  in  general,  the  journey  is  msi^e  by 
travellers  mounted  on  that  patient  and  sure-footed 
animal,  the  mule. 

8^ 


This  engraving  is  from  a  print  in  the  Travels  of 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who,  in  18ii3,  visited  South  America, 
as  chief  commissioner  from  the  king  of  dreat  Britain  to 
the  republic  of  Columbia  It  reprebenta  a  perilous  Bitua- 
don  common  to  the  traveller  in  those  terrific  regions, 
when  his  safety  depends  wholly  on  the  sure-footed ness 
of  his  mule      In  the  Pass  along  which  the  traveller  is 


ig,  the  road  is  separated  by  a  chasm,  several 
ftet  in  width,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  a  yawning  gulf, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  The  sagacity  shown 
by  the  mules  in  leaping  these  dangerous  openings,  which 
are  of  common  occurrence,  is  a  subject  of  admiration 
among  all  travellers  who  have  visited  these  regions.  In 
some  places,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  descent  of 
immense  heights ;  an  undertaking  of  great  danger,  from 
tteir  excessive  steepness,  and  the  slippery  state  of  the 
mule-track.     "  On    these   occasions,    the   mules,"   says 
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Colonel  Hamilton,  "  take  every  precaution,  and  seem  to 
know  the  danger  they  incur ;  for  they  inspect  the  road 
narrowly  before  them,  and  then  place  their  fore-legs  close 
together,  and  slide  down  on  ^eir  hams  in  a  manner 
which  scarcely  any  one  but  the  eye-witness  would  credit" 

Major  Head,  in  his  Kough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across 
the  Pampas,  gives  the  following  animated  picture  of  the 
preparation  of  a  train  of  baggage-mules  for  a  journey 
over  these  dangerous  Passes ;  and  of  some  of  the 
casualties  common  to  these  perilous  journeys.  "  Anxious 
to  be  oflf,"  says  he,  "  I  ordered  the  mules  to  be  saddled ; 
as  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  baggage-mules  were  or- 
dered to  be  got  ready.  Every  article  of  baggage  was 
brought  into  the  yard,  and  divided  into  six  parcels  (the 
number  of  the  baggage-mules),  quite  different  from  each 
other  in  weight  and  bulk,  but  adapted  to  the  strength  of 
the  different  mules. 

"  The  operation  of  loading  then  began.  The  peon 
(the  driver)  first  caught  a  great  brown  mule  with  his  lasso,* 
and  then  put  a  poncho  (a  large  shawl  in  which  the 
natives  dress)  over  his  eyes,  and  tied  it  under  his  throat, 
leaving  the  animal's  nose  and  mouth  uncovered.  The  mule 
stood  still,  while  the  captain  and  peon  first  put  on  the 
large  straw  pack-saddle,  which  they  girthed  to  him,  in 
such  a  manner  that  nothing  could  move  it.  The  articles 
were  then  placed,  one  by  one,  on  each  side,  and  bound 
together,  with  a  force  and  ingenuity  against  which  it 
was  hopeless  for  the  mule  to  contend. 

*  The  Lasso  is  a  long  leathern  thong,  used  by  the  huntent  and  drivers  of  Seatii 
America  in  catching  wild  animals. 
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ot  help  pitying  the  animal,  on  seeing  him 
I  for  carrying  a  heavy  load,  such  a  weari- 
er and  over  such  lofty  mountains  as  the 
t  is  truly  amusing  to  i^vatch  the  nose  and 
lie  when  his  eyes  are  hlinded,  and  his  ears 
I  upon  his  neck  in  the  poncho.  Every 
lich  is  made  about  him,  either  to  arrange 
his  load,  is  resented  by  a  curl  of  his  nose 
',  which,  in  ten  thousand  wrinkles,  is  ex- 
id  description,  of  every  thing  that  is  vicious 
he  appears  to  be  planning  all  sorts  of  petty 
venge,  and  as  soon  as  the  poncho  is  taken 
begins  to  put  some  of  them  into  execution, 
ling  with  his  load  against  some  other  mule, 
him.  However,  as  soon  as  he  finds  his 
to  be  got  rid  of,  he  dismisses,  or  perhaps 
^esentment,  and  instantly  assumes  a  look 
id  resignation. 

looking  up  at  the  region  of  snow,  and  as 
i  scrambling  along  the  steep  side  of  the 
ain  overtook  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  chose 
s  he  was  going  to  look  at  a  very  dangerous 
ad,  which  we  were  approaching,  to  see  if  it 
before  the  mules  came  to  it.  In  half  an 
3d  at  the  spot.  It  is  the  worst  Pass  in  the 
er  the  Cordillera  Mountains.  The  Moim- 
ppears  almost  perpendicular,  and  in  one 
36  down  to  a  rapid  torrent  that  is  raging 
The  surface  is  covered  with  loose  earth 
lich  have  been  brought  down  by  the  waters. 
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The  path  goes  across  this  slope,  and  is  very  bad  for 
about  seventy  yards,  being  only  a  few  inches  broad ;  but 
the  point  of  danger  is  a  spot,  where  the  water,  whieh 
comes  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  either  washes 
the  path  away,  or  covers  it  over  with  loose  stones.  In 
some  places,  the  rock  almost  touches  one's  shoulder, 
while  the  precipice  is  immediately  under  the  opposlite 
foot,  and  high  above  head,  are  a  number  of  loose  stones, 
which  appear  as  if  the  slightest  touch  would  send  them 
rolling  into  the  torrent  beneath,  which  is  foaniing  and 
running  with  great  violence.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
the  Pass,  which  is  only  seventy  yards  long,  the  captain 
told  me  it  was  a  very  bad  place  for  baggage 
mules ;  that  four  hundred  had  been  lost  there ;  and  that 
we  should  probably  also  lose  one.  He  said  that  he 
could  get  down  to  the  water  at  a  place. about  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  wait  there  with  his  lasSo,  to  catch  any 
mule  that  might  fall  into  the  torrent ;  and  he  requested 
me  to  lead  on  his  mule.  However,  T  resolved  to  see 
the  tumble,  if  there  was  to  be  one,  so  the  captain  took 
away  my  mule  and  his  own,  and  while  I  stood  on  a  prO' 
jecting  rock,  at  the  end  of  the  Pass,  he  scrambled  down 
on  foot,  till  he  got  to  the  level  of  the  water. 

The  drove  of  mules  now  came  in  sight,  one  following 
another:  a  few  were  carrying  no  burdens,  but  the  rest 
were  either  mounted  or  heavily  laden.  As  soon  as  the 
leading  mule  came  to  the  commencement  of  the  Pass, 
he  stopped,  evidently  unwilling  to  proceed,  and  of  course 
all  the  rest  stopped  also. 

He  was  the  finest  mule  we  had,  and  on  that  account, 
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had  twice  as  much  to  carry  as  any  of  the  othei's.  With 
his  nose  to  the  ground,  literally  smelling  his  way,  he 
walked  gently  on,  often  changing  the  position  of  his  feet, 
if  he  found  the  ground  would  not  bear,  imtil  he  came  to 
the  bad  part  of  the  Pass,  when  he  stopped ;  but  the 
peons  threw  stones  at  him,  and  he  continued  his  path 
in  safety,  and  several  others  followed. 

At  length  a  young  mule,  carrying  a  portmanteau,  with 
two  large  sacks  of  provisions,  and  many  other  things,  in 
passing  the  bad  point,  struck  his  load  against  the  rock, 
which  knocked  his  two  hind-legs  over  the  precipice,  and 
the  loose  stones  immediately  began  to  roll  away  from 
under  them ;  however,  his  fore-legs  were  still  on  the 
narrow  path :  he  had  no  room  to  put  his  head  there,  but 
he  placed  his  nose  on  the  path  to  his  left,  and  appeared 
to  hold  on  hy  his  mouth.  His  perilous  fate  was  soon 
decided  by  a  loose  mule,  who,  in  walking  along  after 
him,  knocked  his  comrade's  nose  off  the  path,  destroyed 
his  balance,  and  head  over  heels  the  poor  creature  in- 
stantly commenced  a  fall,  which  was  really  quite  terrific. 
With  all  his  baggage  firmly  lashed  to  him,  he  rolled 
down  the  steep  slope,  until  he  came  to  the  part  which 
was  perpendicular,  and  then  he  seemed  to  bound  off, 
and  turning  round  in  ihe  air,  fell  into  the  deep  torrent 
on  his  back  and  upon  his  baggage,  and  instantly  dis- 
appeared." To  any  other  animal  but  a  mule,  this  fall 
must  have  been  fatal ;  he  was  carried  down  by  the  stream 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  turning  the  corner  of  a 
rock,  was  given  up  for  lost.  **At  length,"  the  author 
continues,  *'  I  saw  at  a  distance  a  solitaiy  mule  walking 
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towards  us  !  We  instantly  perceived  it  was  the  mul 
whose  fall  we  had  just  witnessed,  and  in  a  few  moment 
he  came  up  to  us  to  join  his  comrades.  He  was,  ( 
course,  dripping  wet,  his  eye  looked  dull,  and  his  whol 
countenance  was  dejected,  hut  none  of  his  hones  wei 
broken:  and  he  was  very  little  cut  or  bruised." 

From  this  interesting  account  of  Mountain  Travellinj 
the  little  reader  may  he  led  to  see,  how  wisely  the  Grej 
Creator  has  adapted  the  various  animals  to  the  regioi 
which  they  inhabit.  No  other  animal  but  the  mii 
could  perform  such  dangerous  joumies.  Mules  ai 
numerous  in  South  America,  and  they  soon  learn  i 
perform  their  perilous  duties.  The  Almighty  has  give 
them  what  is  called  instinct  to  guide  them,  and  so  ma( 
them  that  their  hoofs  secure  a  firm  footing  where  otb 
animals  would  stumble  or  fall.  How  wonderful  a 
the  works  of  God !  *'  In  wisdom  has  he  made  them  al 
The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  by  all  the 
that  have  pleasure  therein."  And  the  more  we  seek 
know  them,  the  more  will  our  wonder  and  our  pleasu 
increase.  Every  thing  which  God  does  is  done  in  tl 
best  way  it  can  be  done.  Who  can  give  clearer  lig 
than  the  bright  beams  of  his  sun — who  can  shed  rich 
drops  than  fall  from  his  clouds — who  can  sing  in  sweet 
strains  than  his  lovely  birds  —  or  who  can  paint 
cplours  brighter  than  his  flowers  display  ?'  And  then  1: 
love !  It  fills  heaven  with  joy — it  reaches  down  to  ear 
— "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  on 
begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shou 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
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HANNAH    TORR 

Was  bom  at  Prospect  Place,  Old  Eadford,  near 
Nottingham,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1838  ;  and  at 
an  early  age  was  sent  to  the  General  Baptist  sabbath 
school,  which  she  attended  for  a  short  time.  When 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  her  parents  again  applied  for 
her  to  be  admitted.  Soon  her  teacher  begun  to  see 
pleasing  indications  of  seriousness,  from  tiie  way  in 
which  she  conducted  herself  while  in  the  house  of  God. 
She  was  also  very  diligent  at  her  lessons,  and  gave  great 
attention  when  her  teacher  talked  to  her  about  the 
Saviour.  But  she  was  some  time  before  she  opened  her 
mind  to  any  one ;  for  she  was  a  very  difl&dent  girl.  At 
length,  upon  being  questioned,  she  made  known  the 
feelings  of  her  heart ;  and  was  directed  to  the  Lamb  of 
God.  Some  time  elapsed  before  she  found  peace  to  her 
mind.  This  came  at  length  when  attending  a  prayer 
meeting ;  and*  now  she  could  sing — 

"To  God  now  reconciled, 

His  pardoning  voice  I  hear; . 
He  owns  me  for  his  child ; 

I  can  no  longer  fear." 

From  this  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  dear  young 
christian  was  called  to  endure  many  taunts  and  jeers 
from  those  with  whom  she  had  to  work ;  and  she  had  to 
suffer  much  persecution  of  this  kind  also  from  other 
thoughtless  companions.  But  her  blessed  Lord  sus- 
tained her,  and  she  could  say,  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I 
put  my  trust ;  let  me  never  be  ashamed."     And  thus 
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our  young  friend  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  consistency 
of  conduct  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  one  of 
riper  years.  Several  months  had  now  elapsed  since  her 
conversion,  and  she  appeared  anxious  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  her  Divine  Lord,  by  being  baptized  in  his 
name;  and  she  was  baptized  on  Lord's- day,  March  7, 
1852,  at  Stoney  Street  chapel,  Nottingham,  by  our 
esteemed  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Hunter,  when  she  appeared 
unusually  happy.  From  this  time  she  did  not,  as  some 
do,  lose  her  love  and  zeal,  but  was  more  than  ever  at- 
tentive at  the  various  means  of  grace.  Many  times,  if 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  was  pained  by  the 
inattention  of  other  scholars  during  the  delivery  of  an 
address,  when  he  looked  to  Hannah,  he  always  saw  her 
so  calm  and  attentive,  that  he  felt  pleased  and  encouraged. 
Often  did  she  work  during  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
meals,  in  order  to  get  to  the  prayer  meeting ;  thus  set 
ting  an  example  of  devotedness  to  her  Redeemer's  cause 
worthy  of  imitation  to  many  of  her  seniors.  But  there 
was  one  thing  which  caused  our  young  sister  many  un- 
happy hours,  and  that  was  the  spiritual  condition  of  her 
relatives,  who  were  not  walking  in  the  way  to  heaven. 
Many  fervent  prayers  did  she  offer  on  their  behalf.  May 
the  Lord  graciously  answer  them  I  Thus  did  this 
beloved  young  christian  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  adorning  the  gospel  of  her  Divine  Lord  by  her  con- 
sistent walk  and  conversation.  But  the  Lord  in  his  allwiae 
providence  saw  fit  to  shorten  her  days.  In  the  spring 
of  1853  she  took  several  colds  in  succession,  which  at 
length  laid  her  aside.      Her  illness,  after  a  few  days, 
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turned  a  serious  appearance.  On  visiting  her,  I  asked 
er  whether  she  felt  CJhrist  precious  to  her  now  ?  **  Oh 
?8,"  she  replied,  "he  has  promised  never  to  forsake 
le."  On  a  subsequent  visit  she  said,  *'  Mr.  R.,  I  am  so 
tippy!  I  am  so  happy!"  After  telling  her  how  glad  I 
as  to  hear  it,  I  said,  "  then  you  think  that  if  you  die 
)u  shall  go  to  Jesus  ;"  when  her  dark  eyes  brightened, 
id  she  replied,  "  Yes,  I  am  going  to  Jesus ;  I  shall 
)on  be  with  him."  Many  times  during  her  illness  she 
ould  try  to  sing  that  beautiful  hymn — 

"  Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing, 
Tune  my  heart  to  sing  thy  praise." 

n  one  of  these  occasions,  a  friend  observing,  "  My 
3ar,  you  have  not  much  strength  to  sing."  She  smiled, 
id  said,  "  When  I  cant  sing  I  can  pray."  Yes :  she 
Eld  learned  the  value  of  prayer,  and  was  persuaded  that 
le  had  an  Almighty  Parent  who  loved  to  hear  his  chil- 
ren  call  upon  him.  At  another  time,  when  several 
lends  were  present,  she  dropt  into  a  dose,  and  they 
lently  withdrew.  On  awakening  a  few  minutes  after- 
ards,  she  inquired  of  her  mother  where  they  were ;  and 
II  being  told  they  were  gone,  she  said,  "  Did  they  pray 
efore  they  went  ?"  and  being  told  they  had  not,  for  fear 
f  awakening  her,  she  replied,  "  I  am  sorry."  After  two 
r  three  weeks  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  fast  sinking, 
ad  the  doctor  gave  but  slight  hope  of  recovery.  Though 
er  affliction  was  very  severe,  she  was  patient  and  re- 
gned.  Some  relatives  coming  to  see  her,  she  asked 
lem  what  she  must  have  done  if  she  had  to  seek  religion 
ow  ?  but  she  blessed  God  that  she  had  sought  it  and 
'  I     I  ■  I  I.  I      I  ii  ■ 
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found  it  while  in  health.  Her  illness  now  a 
form  of  typhus  fever,  and  she  was  seldom 
many  minutes  together.  Still  at  times  she  wo 
to  sing — 

"  My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 

The  life  of  my  delights; 
The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 

And  comfort  of  my  nights." 

or — 

"  Oh  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God ; 
A  heart  from  sin  set  free." 

and  when  strength  permitted  she  would  lift  t 
in  prayer.  The  last  time  she  was  permitted 
her  petitions  were  very  touching  for  her  paren 
and  sisters,  her  school  fellows,  her  teachers,  ] 
pastor,  and  not  forgetting  the  poor  heathen, 
days  before  her  death  she  was  quite  uncor 
even  knowing  her  parents.  On  tie  evening 
died  several  friends  paid  her  a  farewell  visit 
sunk  too  low  to  speak  to  them,  but  after  praj 
she  gave  us  a  beautiful  smile.  She  once  as! 
superintendent,  and  then  spoke  no  more, 
the  scene  of  conflict  ended,  and  she  sweetly 
in  Jesus  on  the  20th  of  April,  1853,  aged  fou 
and  six  months.  As  a  last  mark  of  esteem  to 
disciple,  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  tl 
and  scholars  of  the  school.  Young  reader 
Saviour  now ;  and  be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  su 
as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

Prospect  Pluce.  W.  R.,  the  Super. 
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THE  CHURCHMEETING  DESCRIBED. 

Che  following  poetical  epistle  was  written  by  Mr.  John 
ilylan^,  senr.,  baptist  minister,  Northampton,  to  Mr. 
[Christian,  of  Sheepshead,  Leicestershire,  a  few  days  after 
he  return  of  Mr.  Ryland  from  the  Baptist  Association  of 
ninisters  and  churches,  held  at  Sheepshead,  in  1764. 

My  dear  brother  Christian,  whom  much  I  esteem. 

As  one  whom  the  Lord  by  his  blood  did  redeem. 

As  you,  when  we  parted,  desired  that  I 

Would  write  very  soon,  so  now  I  comply ; 

And  for  once  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  send, 

A  few  rambling  lines  to  you,  my  dear  friend : 

If  my  verse  be  but  awkward,  my  friendship  is  true ; 

Nor  need  I  make  any  excuses  to  you. 

To  my  friend  Mr.  Guy,  I  have  briefly  sent  word 

That  I  got  safely  home,  through  the  care  of  the  Lord. 

To  his  name  be  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise, 

Whose  providence  graciously  prospers  our  ways. 

My  friends  at  Northampton,  in  health  all  I  found) 

With  manifold  blessings  encompassed  around. 

I  was  glad  of  a  pleasant  church-meeting  to  hear, 

Although  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  there. 

By  the  power  of  God's  Spirit,  five  persons  revealed, 

And  told  how  He  wounded,  and  then  how  He  heal'd ; 

One  woman  especial,  brother  Chorus's  sister, 

Spoke  choicely  indeed,  for  the  Lord  did  assist  bei*  • 

But  poor  Thomas  Tilly  could  hardly  go  on ; 

Satan  told  him  he'd  die  as  soon  as  he'd  done : 

He  trembled  and  quak'd  every  word  that  he  said, 

And  in  earnest  expected  to  tumble  down  dead. 

Charles  Tilworth,  poor  lad,  though  proposed,  was  not  there, 

I  hear  he  was  kidnapp'd  by  Giant  Despair ;  \ 

-         II  .1       ■     .     ■  ,       .  .  --  ^ 
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But  we  hope  thai  his  heart  will  be  better  in  tune, 
To  speak,  with  five  more,  the  beginning  of  June : 
May  their  tongues  be  untied,  that  they  boldly  may  tell, 
How  the  arm  of  Jehovah  redeem'd  them  from  hell ; 
How  he  sought  them  and  found  them  far  going  astray. 
And  taught  them  to  travel  in  Zion's  right  way.  * 

0  what  a  bless'd  day  is  approaching,  dear  brother, 
When  I  trust  we  in  glory  shall  meet  one  another ; 
What  singing,  what  shouting,  what  heavenly  greeting, 
Will  be  at  that  general  triumphant  church-meeting  ; 
Where  all  the  Lord's  chosen  together  shall  join. 
To  tell  of  the  wonders  of  mercy  divine : 
Not  idleness,  business,  or  length  of  the  way. 
Shall  keep  from  that  meeting  one  member  away. 
Temptations  and  trials  no  more  shall  be  known. 
Nor  satan  nor  sin  then  make  us  to  groan : 
Doubt,  fear,  nor  distress,  shall  our  souls  then  invade ; 
Nor  scoffs  of  the  world  longer  make  us  afraid : 
No  parties,  no  quarrels,  the  saints  then  divide. 
They'll  be  free  from  all  shyness,  and  free  from  all  prid 
Well-met  shall  be  all,  both  the  great  and  the  small, 
Poor  I  may  shake  hands  with  the  blessed  Saint  Paul. 
Each  strange  dispensation  now  ill  understood. 
We  then  shall  see  clearly  all  work'd  for  our  good ; 
What  merciful  dealings  we  then  shall  be  told ; 
What  wisdom,  what  goodness,  we  then  shall  behold : 
When  each  tale  is  ended  how  shall  we  all  sing. 
And  the  loud  sounding  chorus  will  make  heaven  ring. 
But  oh,  it  seems  long  to  that  blessed  day. 
And  I'm  often  discouraged  because  of  the  way : 
We  must  travel,  you  know,  as  we  go  to  Mount  Zion, 
O'er  moimtains  of  leopards,  by  the  den  of  the  lion ; 
And  though  they're  all  chain'd,  and  Christ  over  them  n 
Yet  their  horrible  roaring  frights  children  and  fools. 
Such  8hort-sight«d  creatures  as  you  and  I  be. 
Can  often  the  lions  but  not  the  chains  see ; 
And  to  see  but  their  shadow,  if  Christ  be  not  there, 
]  la  enough  to  make  anyone  tremble  for  fear. 
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However  our  Saviour  has  broken  their  head, 

And  promised  that  I  on  the  dragon  shall  tread. 

0  that  he  would  give  me  more  courage  and  faith 

To  believe  and  rely  on  whatever  he  saith ; 

In  his  strength  to  resist  all  the  armies  of  hell, 

With  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  their  might  to  repel ; 

Like  the  brave  sons  of  God  at  my  Saviour's  command, 

To  fight  till  niy  sword  shall  cleave  fast  to  my  hand. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  from  want  of  faith,  I 

Am  apt  to  take  fright  like  a  coward  and  fly ; 

And  none  but  my  Captain,  with  shame  I  may  say. 

But  would  long  since  have  hang'd  me  or  tum'd  me  away : 

But  his  patience  is  boundless,  and  boundless  his  grace. 

And  still  doth  he  bear  with  a  rebel  so  base. 

God  grant  that  his  goodness  my  soul  may  excite 

With  firmness  and  courage  in  order  to  fight ! 

May  the  foresight  of  glory  constrain  you  and  me. 

To  consider  what  persons  we  now  ought  to  be. 

Sons  of  God ! — ^Iieirs  of  heaven ! — the  purchase  of  blood ! 

Forbid  it,  dear  Lord,  we  should  wallow  in  mud. 

Leave  the  earth  to  the  moles,  we  are  bound  to  the  skies, 

There's  nothing  deserves  our  affection  besides. 

Still  to  pray  hard  for  me,  my  dear  brother  cease  not ; 

Alas !  you  cant  think  what  a  heart  I  have  got— 

So  stubborn,  so  stupid,  so  carnal,  so  cold. 

The  half  of  its  wickedness  cannot  be  told ; 

Above  all  things  deceitful,  and  desperately  bad, — 

Good  Lord !  'tis  enough  to  make  John  Ryland  mad. 

Thou  only  can'st  know  it.  Thou  only  can'st  mend  it ; 

O  search  it,  and  wash  it,  and  break  it,  and  cleanse  it. 

But  I  shall  rhyme  on  'til  you'll  surely  be  tired ; 

My  paper  is  fill'd,  and  my  time  is  expired. 

May  God  bless  you  all,  and  may  you  increase 

In  love  and  in  holiness,  knowledge  and  peace. 

To  your  aunt  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  Pratt, 

The  lady  whose  house  we  all  breakfasted  at. 

The  good  man  whose  namesake,  without  food  or  lights. 

In  the  sea-monster's  belly  liv'd  three  days  and  three  m^hts»\        k 
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To  every  one  else,  to  Christ  Jesus  a  friend, 
My  christian  respects  I  most  cordially  send. 
And  pray  God  to  prosper  his  gospel  and  bring 
All  his  people  to  own  the  Lord  Jesus  as  King. 
Fabewell  !  and  believe  me,  there's  none  in  this  isla 
That  wishes  you  better  than  I  do, — John  Byland. 


These  lines,  which  the  postman  to  you  will  coavej^, 
Were  wrote  at  Northampton,  the  seventh  of  May, 
In  one  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty  and  four, 
Since  I  lefL  you  at  Sheepshead  six  days  and  no  more 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that,  althc 
ahove  epistle  was  in  point  of  fact  a^  stated,  a  le 
Mr.  By  land,  senr.,  to  Mr.  William  Christian,  y 
his  son,  young  Eyland,  afterwards  Dr.  Byland  oi 
who  was  then  quite  a  lad,  scarcely  eleven  a] 
years  old,  that  put  the  letter  into  poetry,  an< 
native  ingenuity  no  douht  much  embellished  it 
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People  of  the  living  (Jod, 
I  have  sought  the  world  around ; 
Paths  of  sin  and  sorrow  trod, 
Peace  and  comfort  nowhere  found. 

Now  to  you  my  spirit  turns, 
Turns — a  fugitive  unblest ; 
Brethren,  where  your  altar  burns, 
There  with  you  I  long  to  rest. 


Lonely  I  no  longer  roam, 
Like  the  clond,the  wind. 
Where  you  dwell  shall  bt 
Where  you  die  shall  be  z 

Mine  the  God  whom  yon 
Your  Redeemer  shall  be 
Earth  can  fill  my  soul  nc 
Every  idol  I  resign. 

Mo 
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OLD-ENGLISH  FAKM  HOUSES. 

noid  coonby  like  Ikiglaud  these  buildiags  are  to 
oimd  all  over  the  land — in  villageB  or  lone  places. 
y  may  look  rough  and  unsightly  on  the  outsiile,  but 
nt^  them,  and  you  will  usually  find  them  the  abodes 
aduB^  and  comfort. 

arly  rising  Is  one  of  the  £rBt  things  to  be  regarded 
a  f^glisb  farm  house.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
properly  go  to  rest  early — -hours  before  the  people 
irge  towBB ;  and  therefore  they  are  up  again  hours 
re  them.  In  rtinter,  they  are  up  long  before  day- 
t;  and  in  longer  days,  seldom,  except  in  the  longest 
U,  does  tjie  sun  get  up  before  they  do.  The  boys 
tnoi  set  out  to  the  fields  to  their  labour,  and  girls 
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and  women  are  busy  with  the  milk  and  the  cheese  in 
the  dairy  and  the  kitchen. 

Breakfast-time  comes,  and  it  is  a  sign  that  health  and 
appetite  wait  upon  industry,  when  you  see  how  heartily 
those  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  eat  their  first 
meal,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  food 
may  be  coarse,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  they  are 
satisfied. 

Usually,  the  men  and  boys  take  their  dinners  with 
them  into  the  fields,  and  the  clear-shining  sun,  or  their 
own  appetites,  tell  them  when  to  eat  it.  They  want 
no  table,  or  chair,  or  table-cloth.  Sitting  beneath  some 
hedge,  or  on  some  rising  bank,  they  relish  their  humble 
fare  better  than  many  who  sit  down  at  tables  loaded 
with  delicacies,  and  attended  upon  by  liveried  menials. 

In  the  evening,  they  "homeward  plod  their  weaiy 
way,"  and  again  seated  around  the  clean  white  kitchen 
table,  eat  a  hearty  supper;  and  after  a  little  talk  around 
the  blazing  hearth,  on  which  thorns  and  logs  of  wood 
are  piled,  they  tell  their  simple  tales,  or  crack  their 
humble  jokes,  and  soon  retire  to  enjoy  refreshing  rest, 
and  rise  again  to  pursue  the  same  course  in  the 
morning. 

Something  like  this  may  be  seen  every  day  in  an  old 
English  farm  house. 

And  then  we  might  say  much  about  the  comforts  of 
that  ancient  dwelling.  Perhaps  it  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  same  family  for  several  generations,  and  there* 
fore  the  furniture  may  be  old-fashioned  and  curious,  but 
it  is  not  less  valuable,  or  interesting,  on  that  account 
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jtantial  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  old  pewter 
.  dishes,  ranged  on  shelves  above  the  old  oak 
3mind  you  of  days  long  gone  by.  And  then 
*e  permitted  to  examine  the  store  rooms,  and 
tests  and  drawers,  in  which  the  good  houae- 
3  away  her  stores  of  food  and  clothing,  you 
I  an  ample  supply  of  all  needful  things.  And 
ever  to  be  mentioned  to  their  praise,  that 
y  are  said  to  be  rather  close-fisted  in  parting 
3y,  none  are  more  generous  and  hospitable  at 
fire-sides  than  the  master  and  mistress  of  an 
ih  farm-house. 
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n  be  little  doubt  that  England  received  the 
L  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  ancient 
histories  plainly  proves  that  thousands  were 
.ccording  to  the  primitive  model.  About  the 
5,  or  so""on  after,  Wales  was  visited  by  christian 

and  when  Austin,  the   Pope's  missionary. 
is  country,  about  the  year  600,  he  found  a 

christians  at  Bangor,  in  North  Wales,  con- 
2,100  persons,  who  were  afterwards  destroyed 
imong  other  things,  they  refused  to  baptize 
the  command  of  the  Pope, 
was  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory,  for 
se  of  promoting  the  subjection  of  the  British 
)al  power.    He  advanced  the  leading  doctrines 
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of  the  Bomish  Church,  amongst  which  he  ranked" 
infant  baptism,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  receive  hiB 
dogmas.  Some  yielded  to  the  influence  which  he  used, 
but  a  goodly  number  resisted,  amongst  whom  the 
christians  at  Bangor  are  numbered.  Austin,  therefore, 
has  the  disgrace  of  introducing  infant  baptism  to 
England,  for  before  that  time  it  was  unknown ;  it  eame 
over  along  with  Popery,  and  from  that  period  daik 
superstition  ruled  over  Britain.  Little  is  known  of  the 
succeeding  centuries  down  to  the  Beformation,  except 
what  respects  the  most  abject  mental  and  moral  slaveiy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  iron-handed  intolerance 
on  the  other.  During  that  interval,  many  of  the  Con- 
tinental Baptists  visited  England,  seeking  refuge  from 
the  persecution  which  raged  against  them.  During  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  considerable  number 
came  over  from  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  so 
greatly  did  they  prevail,  that  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wrote  a  book  against  them ;  for  not  onlj 
the  poor,  but  some  of  the  noble  families  adopted  their 
sentiments.  Their  spirit,  however,  was  too  liberal,  and 
their  principles  too  pure,  for  thoso  times;  and  as 
monarchy  was  leagued  with  Popery,  we  cannot  be  &^^ 
prised  that  so  few  traces  are  found  of  these  christianB. 
But  early  in  the  12th  century,,  some  of  the  Waldenses, 
coming  into  England  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  were  i^ 
prehended  and  examined  before  a  council  assembled  at 
Oxford  by  the  command  of  Henry  II.,  and  on  confes- 
sing themselves  followers  of  the  Apostles,  and  rejecting 
infant  baptism,  they  were  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
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red   hot  iron,    and   treated  with  merciless   rigour 
iptists  were  afterwards  found  in  Herefordshire  and 
)uth  Wales.     At  the  Beformation  the  Baptists  came 
light  again. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  the  period  of  the 
dfbrmation  are  prominent  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
iptists, — the  publicity  into  which  they  emerged,  and 
e  hostility  which  was  evinced  against  them ;  &ese  are 
hibited  in  the  extrordinary  movements  of  the  parties 
en  in  power.  In  1536,  the  national  clergy,  met  in 
nvooation,  declared  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists  to 
\  "  detestable  heresies,  utterly  to  be  condemned."  In 
»38,  a  commission  was  given  to  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
Canterbury,  and  others,  to  proceed  against  Baptists, 
id  biun  their  books  ;  and  on  the  16  th  of  November  in 
e  same  year,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  against 
em,  and  instructions  sent  to  the  justices  throughout 
Dgland,  directing  them  to  see  that  the  laws  against 
e  Baptists  were  duly  executed.  Several  were  burnt 
death  in  Smithfield,  and  of  those  who  fled  to  foreign 
irts,  it  is  recorded,  that  some  were  martyred.  Brandt 
rites  thus,  in  his  history  of  the  Beformation,  **  In  the 
lar  1 539,  thirty-one  Baptists,  that  fled  from  England, 
ere  put  to  death  at  Delft,  in  Holland ;  the  men  were 
(headed,  and  the  women  drowned." 
One  conclusion  is  fairly  deducible  from  these  narra- 
ms, — that  the  Baptists  at  that  period  were  not  few 
>r  insignificant.  Bishop  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  which 
)  preached  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  referring  to 
e  events  of  Henry's  reign,  observed,  "  Baptists  were 
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burned  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  went  t 
death  with  good  integrity."  The  Eeformation  bega 
by  Henry  was  carried  on  under  Edward ;  but  to  tfc 
oppressed  Baptists  of  those  times  no  meioy  was  e: 
tended.  Such  was  the  furious  bigotry  with  which  the 
were  pursued,  that  when  King  Edward  passed  an  act  1 
pardon  Papists  and  others,  the  Baptists  were  exceptec 
and  in  the  following  year,  1547,  a  fresh  commision  wi 
issued  to  the  Archbishop  '*  to  search  after  all  Baptists 
and  under  that  commission  the  celebrated  Joan 
Kent,  who  was  a  Baptist,  was  burnt,  on  the  2nd 
May,  1649.     Several  others  shared  the  same  fate.* 

That  such  proceedings  should  have  been  pursued  1 
the  very  men  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  burstii 
through  the  trammels  of  religious  despotism,  seen 
almost  incredible.  But  who  were  they?  Henry  ti 
Eighth  was  a  licentious  and  unprincipled  tyrant ;  ai 
the  same  tyrannical  disposition  that  led  him  to  murd 
his  wives,  prompted  him  to  wrest  the  power  from  tl 
Pope,  and  to  proclaim  himself  the  "Head  of  tl 
Ohurch."  Edward  was  a  mere  stripling;  the  tool 
the  bigoted  prelates  who  surrounded  him.  They  h 
but  hfdf  emerged  from  the  darkness  and  intolerance 
Popish  superstition ;  they  protested  against  many  errc 
of  the  Eomish  Church,  but  their  protest  was  uttered  wi 
the  spirit  of  inquisitors, — a  dark  feature  in  the  chan 
ter  of  the  Beformers  generally ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  t 

*  On  behalf  of  Joan  of  Kent,  the  yoathfol  tiag  addressed  to  the  haitar 
prelate  this  pathetic  bat  anayailing  remonstrance,  *'  My  Lord,  will  you  send  '. 
■ooltoheU?** 
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times,  of  which  those  otherwise  eminent  men  could 
not  wholly  divest  themselves,! 

The  reign  of  Mary  is  well  known  to  have  been  cruel, 
even  to  ferocity.  One  circumstance  in  Baptist  history 
accords  with  ihe  spirit  x)f  that  dreadful  reign.  A  man 
named  David  George,  a  Dutchman,  was  disinterred  ill 
St  Laurence^s  church,  three  years  after  his  death,  and 
his  body  was  burnt,  because  it  was  discovered  he  had 
been  a  Baptist.  This  relentless  cruelty  against  the 
Baptists  continued  even  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  it  was  ordained 
that  all  Baptists,  and  other  heretics,  should  leave  tiie 
land;  but  they  seemed  to  gather  fortitude,  for  some 
fcMrmed  themselves  into  separate  societies ;  and  in  1571, 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  congre- 
gation of  them  was  found  without  Aldgate,  London,  of 
iiiiom  some  were  banished,  twenty-seven  were  im- 
prisoned, and  two  were  burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield. 
John  Fox,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Book  of 
liartyrs,''  penned  a  most  eloquent  letter  to  the  Queen 
on  their  behalf;  but  in  vain.  This  great  but  imperious 
woman  was  not  to  be  moved.  She  was  a  Tudor 
^rrant ;  and  this  was  the  blackest  act  of  her  reign. 

It  was  a  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of  primitive 
diristianity,  that  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming 
power  of  potentates  and  priests  against  which  it  had  to 
contend,  opposition  seemed  but  to  augment  its  strength 
and   to  accelerate  its  progress;    so  it  was  with  the 

t  When  tb«  magistrates  of  Zorlch  oonsnlted  Zalnglius  on  the  fate  of  some  poor 
Btptlsti,  **  Drown  the  Dippers,'*  said  the  Reformer.  I 
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persecuted  Baptists.     Two  years  after  the  event 
leferred  to.  Dr.  Some,  a  churchman  of  great  noti 
the   reign   of    Elizabeth,    wrote   a   book    agunst 
Puritans,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  Bapt 
stating,  in  the  language  of  complaint,  that  they 
"  several  conventicles  in  London,  and  other  plai 
that  some  of  their  ministers  had  been  educated  at 
Universities,  and  that  they  held  heretical  opinic 
Under  the  following  reign,  James  the  First,  we 
them  acting  with  more  boldness  than  they  had  hitl 
done,   though  they  were  not  free  from  persecut 
They  published   a  treatise,   jusUfying  their  diss 
petitioned  the  king  for  relief  from  persecution ;  m 
1618,  published  a  book,  translated  from  the  Dutcb 
baptism. — the  first  that  was  published  on  that  sv 
in  the  English  language.     From  that  time  they  s 
with  great  rapidity  throughout  all  parts  of  the  er 
sharing  largely  in  the  privations  which  attends 
Puritans  during  the  troublesome  scenes  of  sncc 
years.     The  first  regularly  organized  Baptist  Gh 
which  we  possess  any  account,  is  dated  from  16 
was  formed  in  London,   by  a  Mr.  Smyth,  w 
been  a  clergyman   in    the    Church    of  Eng) 
Gainsborough.     It  was  formed  on  the  principk 
General  Baptists.    In  the  year  1633,  the  first! 
Baptist   Church  was   formed   in   London,   w 
Spilsbuiy.     During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  J 
Baptists  gained  so  much  celebrity,  that  a  publ 
was  held  between  four  of  their  ministers  and 
divine  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Featley  ;  who,  the 
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year  published  his  version  of  the  disputation  under  the 
amusing  title,  ''  The  Dippers  Dipt,  or  the  Anabaptists 
ducked  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  at  a  disputation 
in  Southwark."  In  this  book  he  makes  the  following 
complaint  against  the  Baptists : — "  This  sect,  amongst 
others,  hath  so  far  presumed  on  the  patience  of  die 
state,  that  it  hath  held  weekly  conventicles,  re-baptizing 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  together  in  the  twilight, 
in  rivulets,  and  some  arms  of  the  Thames,  and  else- 
where, dipping  them  over  head  and  ears.  It  hath 
I  printed  divers  pamphlets  in  defence  of  their  heresy; 
yea,  and  challenged  some  of  our  preachers  to  disputa- 
tion.** Six  years  after  this,  Bailey  of  Glasgow,  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  thus  alludes  to  them: 
"  Their  number,  till  of  late,  in  England,  was  not  great, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  not  English,  but  Dutch 
strangers;  but  under  the  shadow  of  Independency, 
they  have  lift  up  their  heads  and  increased  their  number 
above  all  sects  in  the  land ;  they  have  forty-six  churches 
in  and  about  London ;  they  are  a  people  very  fond  of 
religious  liberty,  and  very  imwilling  to  be  brought 
under  bondage  of  the  judgment  of  any  other."  It  was 
in  vain  for  Bailey  to  complain,  for  Edwards  to  calum- 
niate, or  for  Baxter  to  write  against  their  prinoiples  and 
practice ;  for  their  cause  made  rapid  progress,  achieved 
many  victories,  and  obtained  a  multitude  of  disciples. 
Their  prosperity  excited  bitter  hostility,  and  the  mfatuw 
ated  monarch,  was  induced  to  publish  edicts  against 
them,  but  his  own  troubles  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  contemplated. 
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There  was  a  ti 
many  hundred  j 
but  there  was  a  t 
the  people  of  tl 
were  idolaters: 
and  ignorant,  as 
tioua  and  cruel 
ia habitants  of  i 

i  land,    or  any  o; 

I  lands  of  the  So 

ago.  They  k 
God.  They  we 
eatan,  who  J 
i  captive  at  his  w 
I  prieata  were  fit 
'  the  Prince  of  1 
Cruet,  uimatural,  and  bloody  rites  were  pi 
human  sacrifices  were  offered ;  and  many  an  ii 
demanded  from  the  breast  of  it§  mother,  to  b 
to  their  infernal  deities  !  Yes,  my  young  readi 
things  were  once  done  in  England  —  whe 
through  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the  ' 
Peace,  we  enjoy  so  many  privUegea  and  blessi 
thankful  then,  that  you  were  bom  in  Engli 
time  when  you  are  not  taught  to  worship  th< 
Sunday,  and  the  Moon  on  Monday,  and  so: 
bloody,  or  wicked  god,  on  every  other  day  of  t 
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t  when  you  hear  from  your  earliest  days,  of  that 
)at  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of 
ms  Christ,  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  died  for  our  sins. 
By  the  favour  of  their  false  gods  the  Druids  pre- 
ided  to  foretell  future  events,  and  as  their  servants 
d  favourites  they  demanded  gifts  and  offerings  from 
3  deluded  multitude.  The  better'  to  secure  this 
renue,  they  made  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
',  extinguish  all  their  fires  on  one  day,  and  kindle  them 
Eun  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Druids,  which  would 
ike  the  house  fortunate  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  if 
y  many  came  wjio  had  not  paid  his  yearly  dues,  they 
*used  to  give  him  a  spark,  neither  durst  any  of  his 
ighbours  relieve  him :  nor  might  he  himself  procure 
e  ]by  any  other  means,  so  that  he  and  his  family  were 
prived  of  it  till  he  had  discharged  the  *  uttermost  of 
3  debt.  They  erected  also  great  stones,  so  cunningly 
ted  one  upon  another,  that  if  the  upper  one  was 
iicbed  in  a  certain  place,  though  only  with  a  finger, 
would  rock ;  whereas  no  strengSi  of  man  might  avail 
move  it  if  applied  to  any  other  part :  hither  they  led 
ose  who  were  accused  of  any  crime,  and,  under  pre- 
ice  that  the  gods  would,  by  this  form  of  ti'ial,  show 
d  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  directed  him  where 
touch  and  make  the  proof:  and  thus,  at  their  discre- 
»n,  they  either  absolved  the  accused,  or  made  them 
pear  guilty. 

The  misletoe,  the  seed  whereof  is  eaten  and  voided 
•  the  birds,  and  thus  conveyed  firom  one  tree  to 
iOthet,  they  affected  to  hold  in  veneration.    V?bftS3L>i»  k 
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was  discovered  growing  upon  an  oak,  upon  which  tree 
it  is  rarely  to  he  found,  t^e  Druids  went  thither  with 
great  solemnity,  and  all  things  were  made  ready  for 
sacrifice  and  for  feasting.  Two  white  hulls  were 
fastened  hy  their  horns  to  the  tree;  the  officiating 
priest  ascended,  and  cut  the  misletoe  with  a  golden 
knife ;  others  stood  helow  to  receive  it  in  a  white  wool- 
len cloth,  and  it  was  carefully  preserved,  that  water 
wherein  it  had  heen  steeped  might  he  administered  to 
men,  as  an  antidote  against  poison,  and  to  cattle,  for 
the  sake  of  making  them  fruitful.  The  sacrifice  was 
then  performed.  The  hest  and  most  heautiral  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  The 
victim  was  divided  into  three  parts :  one  was  consumed 
as  a  humt  offering :  he  who  made  the  offering  feasted 
upon  another,  wiUi  his  friends ;  and  the  third  was  tlie 
portion  of  the  Druids.  In  this  wise  they  deluded  the 
people.  But  they  had  worse  rites  than  these,  and  were 
guilty  of  greater  abominations.  They  were  notorious, 
above  the  priests  of  every  other  idolatry,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  pretended  magic.  They  made  IJie  people  pass 
through  fire,  in  honour  of  Beal ;  and  they  off^ed  up 
the  life  of  man  in  sacrifice,  saying,  that  when  the 
victim  was  smitten  with  a  sword,  they  could  discover 
events  which  were  to  come,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
fell,  and  the  flowing  of  his  blood,  and  the  quivermg  of 
his  body,  in  the  act  of  death.  When  a  chief  was 
afflicted  with  sickness,  they  sacrificed  a  human  yictim, 
because,  they  said,  the  continuance  of  his  life  might 
be  piurchased,  if  another  life  were  offered  up  as  its 
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price ;  and  in  like  manner,  men  were  oflFered  when  any 
calamity  befel  the  people,  and  when  they  were  about  to 
engage  in  war.  Naked  women,  stained  with  the  dark 
blue  dye  of  woad,  assisted  at  these  bloody  rites.  On 
greater  occasions,  a  huge  figure,  in  the  rude  likeness  of 
a  man,  was  made  of  wicker-work,  and  filled  with  men ; 
as  many  as  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  offences 
were  put  into  it ;  but  if  these  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the 
image,  the  innocent  were  thrust  in,  and  they  surrounded 
it  with  straw  and  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  consumed 
it,  with  all  whom  it  contained. 

Their  domestic  institutions  were  not  less  pernicious 
than  their  idolatry.  Every  man  had  as  many  wives  as 
he  had  kinsmen,  and  no  man  knew  his  child,  nor  did 
any  child  know  its  father.  These  were  the  abominations 
of  our  British  fathers  after  the  light  of  the  Patriarchs 
was  lost  among  them,  and  before  they  received  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  Abridged  from  Southey. 
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Who  is  that  strange-looking  man,  dressed  in  bark-cloth  ? 
It  is  blind  Bartimeus ;  but  not  he  whom  Jesus  cured 
'  on  the  road  to  Jericho.     It  is  the  one  he  cured  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

"  Was  Jesus  ever  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  " 
O  yes,  and  he  has  wrought  miracles  of  mercy  there  ; 
not  in  his  human  body,  as  he  was  at  Jericho,  but  by  his 
Spirit ;  for  though  he  is  out  of  sight,  he  can  help  us 
jost  as  readily  as  if  we  saw  him  face  to  face.  I 
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When  the  missionaries  went  to  the  Sandwich  Is 
Bartimeus  was  a  poor  hlind  dancer,  earning  a  i 
living  hy  making  fun  for  others ;  hut  those  who  lai 
at  his  odd  antics,  took  no  notice  of  him  when  1 
sick  and  could  no  longer  amuse  them!  He 
pitiful  object, — sick,  hlind,  dirty,  poor,  and  as  deg 
as  a  heathen  could  be.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
for  such  a  poor  creature. 

At  last  a  Christian  islander  told  him  about  a 
Doctor  who  could  cure  his  sickness  and  restoi 
sight,  ^nd  asked  him  to  go  and  hear  the  missionarit 
new  thought  now  penetrated  his  dark  mind — it  wai 
there  was  help  and  comfort  for  him  8om>ewhere,  It 
very  good  thought,  and  it  did  not  deceive  him.  £ 
a  heathen  boy  to  lead  him  to  a  house  of  chi 
worship  where  prayer  and  praise  were  offered  t 
true  God;  and  the  very  Brst  sermon  he  hearc 
about  just  such  a  Friend  and  Saviour  as  he  m 
The  poor  blind  man  understood  enough  of  it  to 
to  know  more,  and  he  began  to  attend  steadily 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries. 

Puaaiki — for  this  was  his  heathen  name — no 
that  his  soul  was  worse  off  than  his  body ;  yet  1: 
some  time  finding  his  Saviour,  for  his  mind  wa 
dark ;  but,  taught  by  the  missionaries  and  by  the 
Spirit,  he  became  at  last  a  happy  and  humble  be 
When  he  professed  faith  in  Christ,  he  too! 
name  of  Bartimeus,  from  the  poor  blind  beggar 
Bible,  the  story  of  which  always  interested  him  very 

What  a  change  for  Bartimeus !  A  steady  im{»rorv 

lid  — — 
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ook  place  in  his  character ;  he  gave  up  drinking  **awa/ 
frhich  is  the  intoxicating  drink  of  the  islanders,  and  he 
prew  so  much  in  heavenly  knowledge,  that  in  a  few 
rears  he  became  himself  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  his 
sountrymen ;  and  a  truly  eloquent  and  excellent  preacher, 
ind  a  most  useful  helper  to  the  missionaries,  did  he 
)rove  to  be. 
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The  following  humorous  verses  were  written  by  a  well- 
mown  baptist  minister  of  the  last  century.  If  there 
)e  anything  ludicrous  in  them,  is  not  the  fault  in  the 
lystem  which  supports  such  inconsistencies  rather  than 
n  the  writer  who  exposes  them  ? 

*TwAS  not  long  ago,  it  matters  not  where, 

I  heard  of  the  following  novel  affair : — 

A  man  and  his  wife,  hoih  good  meaning  people, 

Had  different  views  respecting  the  "  steeple ;" 

The  wife  loved  a  form,  the  husband  loved  none ; 

They  agreed  thus  to  differ,  and  so  they  went  on 

Till  a  httle  time  after,  when  lo  and  behold ! 

Young  Johnny  appears  their  hopes  to  unfold. 

The  father  exi  laim'd,  with  a  tone  of  surprise, 

That  such  real  beauty  ne'er  feasted  his  eyes ; 

The  mother  got  better,  and  boldly  declared. 

Not  a  child  in  the  world  could  with  her's  be  compar'd. 

We'll  excuse  the  young  couple,  no  doubt  they  thought  so ; 

Most  parents  thus  think  we  very  well  know. 

Had  matters  stopp'd  here,  all  calm  and  serene, 

I  need  not  have  told  you  the  following  scene : 

I  know  in  these  days  you  will  not  be  surprised, 

To  hear  that  the  child  must  anon  be  baptiz'd ; 
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The  father  objected  and  call'd  it  unsound. 
And  said  that  in  scripture  it  could  not  be  found : 
The  wife  quite  enraged  at  her  infidel  mate, 
Declared  that  it  should,  whate'er  be  her  fate ; 
She  summon'd  the  prophets  to  make  it  appear, 
And  confirm'd  it  by  Moses,  who  brought  up  the  rear; 
Avowing  the  old-fashioned  word  "  Circumcise,** 
Was  the  same  with  what  we  represent  by  "  Baptize.** 
Her  passion  was  great,  but  her  arguments  smedl, 
For  file  errors  of  "  church"  her  mind  did  inthral. 
After  much  had  been  said  on  both  sides  the  question. 
The  mother  delay'd  not  to  make  it  a  christian ; 
So  odd-raother  one  and  o(^<2-fathers  two. 
Went  off  with  the  child  without  more  ado. 
When  arrived  at  the  church  they  met  with  the  parson, 
Who  took  up  his  book  and  began  with  his  lesson, 
Bepeadng  the  question  already  surmis'd,    . 
"In  this  faith,  now  my  son,  wilt  thou  be  baptiz'd  T* 
But  just  as  this  question  accosted  their  ears, 
Unlucky  for  them  the  father  appears ; 
Which  the  odd-folks  observing  could  not  speak  a  word. 
Nor  yet  when  tie  parson  re-echoed  it  loud. 
The  father  advancing,  said,  "  Johnny,  my  boy. 
Either  answer  his  reverence,  or  else  tell  me  why ; 
He  speaks  to  you  civil,  you  are  sure  much  to  blame. 
So  early  in  life  to  expose  us  to  shame." 
The  parson  was  ruffled,  and  looking  quite  wild. 
Said,  "  Answer  direct  for  the  dear  Uttie  child ; 
Tou  came  here  to  promise  and  vow  in  his  name 
He  should  flee  from  the  devil  and  all  his  long  train ; 
Should  be  a  good  christian  and  stick  to  the  church. 
And  will  you  now  leave  us  all  thus  in  the  lurch  ? 
The  father  not  liking  to  hear  such  strange  stuf^ 
Told  the  parson  he'd  given  himself  trouble  enough, 
And  said,  "  Pray  excuse  me,  I'm  not  a  churchman, 
I'll  take  the  child  home,  he  shall  speak  when  he  can"' 

Bnon,  near  Salim,  John  the  Di 
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THE    WBYNECK. 


t  defy  the  imitations  c 
'i)^ec1[  derives  its  b 


AuoHG  our  most  in- 
terestiog  and  attractive 
birda  £is  little  huv 
binger  of  spring  de- 
lights us  not  by  the 
splendour  of  its  hues, 
but  by  the  (^bastenesB 
of  its  colounng,  and 
the  delicate  and  sin- 
gular nay  of  ita  mark- 
ings nbicb  from  their 
intncacy  and  uregulor- 
the  pencil 
from  its  peculiar  habit 


(ning  the  neck,  which  at  the  same  time  it  vrithes 
to  side  with  serpent-like  bondings,  now  pressing 
feathers  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of  a  sn^e, 
I  half-closing  the  eyes,  swelling  out  the  throat, 
ing  its  crest,  when  it  presents  an  appearance 
2igular  and  ludicrous. 

>ur  migratoiy  or  wandering  birds  the  Wiyneck 
the  earliest  visitors ;  arriving  at  the  beginning 
generally  a  few  days  before  the  cuckoo,  (whose 
m  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  called)  when 
unchanging  note,  pee  pee  pee,  rapidlj  reiterated, 
leard  in  our  woods  and  gardens.  The  places 
3  bird  is  found,  appear  to  be  very  limited ;  the 


THB  WBTNBOK. 


midland  counties  being  those  to  which  it  usuallj  resorts 
in  England. 

In  manners,  the  Wryneck  is  shy  and  lonesome ;  and 
were  it  not  for  its  loud  and  well-known  call,  we  should 
not  often  be  aware  of  its  presence;  its  quiet  habits 
leading  to  close  retirement,  and  its  sober  colour,  which 
agrees  with  the  brown  bark  of  the  trees,  tending  also  to 
its  concealment 

In  confinement,  however,  or  when  wounded,  this  little 
bird  manifests  much  boldness ;  hissing  like  a  snake, 
erecting  its  crest,  and  defending  itself  with  gpreat  spirit 

It  breeds  with  us  soon  after  its  arrival,  the  female 
selecting  the  hole  of  a  tree,  in  which  she  lays  her  eggs, 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  of  an  ivory  white.  The 
young  take  after  the  plumage  of  the  parent  birds,  which 
shows  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  two  sexes. 

The  food  of  the  Wryneck  consists  of  caterpillars  and 
other  insects,  especially  ants  and  their  larvse,  to  which 
it  is  very  partial.  In  the  manner  of  taking  its  food  this 
little  bird  makes  but  little  use  of  the  bill  itself;  its  long 
hollow  tongue,  capable  of  being  thrust  out  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  made  sticky  by  a  proper  gland, 
being  the  chief  instrument  This  it  inserts  between  the 
crevices  of  the  bark,  or  among  the  loose  sandy  earth  of 
the  ant-hill,  thrusting  it  out  and  withdrawing  it  so 
rapidly,  with  the  insect  sticking  to  it,  as  almost  to  de- 
cexve  the  eye. 

Leaving  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  the 
Wryneck  passes  over  to  the  southern  districts  of  Eurc^e, 
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bably  extends  its  journey  to  Asia,  where  it  finds 
'  climate,  and  food  still  abundant, 
ibove  picture  represents  the  male  and  female  of 
itural  size ;  the  latter  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
the  tree,  in  which  we  may  suppose  her  to  have 
her  nest. 


THE  NEW  NAME. 

"  Mother,"  said  a  little  boy, 
One  day  in  thoughtful  mood, 

"  Were  you  to  call  me  Samuel, 
I  think  I  should  be  good." 

"  If  that's  thy  wish,"  his  mother  said, 

"  It  shall  be  gratified ; 
For  such  an  end  what  parent  would 

Leave  any  means  untried.** 

So  Samuel  he  wfts  oaU'd  forthwith, 

And  in  his  childish  glee, 
Fancied  he  then  should  grow  so  good, 

He  must  a  prophet  be. 

Good  for  a  tune  he  really  was ; 

But  it  is  likewise  true, 
'Twas  passing  as  the  morning  cloid, 

And  as  the  eariy  dew. 

The  trial  came— the  fabric  fell 
He  reared  with  so  much  care — 

'Twas  plain  he  had  not  been  for  strength 
To  Jesus  CJhrist  by  prayer. 

He  owned  he  found  it  very  hard 
Always  to  act  aright ; 
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His  mother  answering,  said,  **  My  son. 
Your  plan's  defective  quite ; 

A  change  of  name  will  nought  avail ; 

But  'tis  a  change  of  heart, 
Wrought  hy  the  Spirit,  that  will  make 

The  love  of  sin  depart. 

Besides  an  evil  heart,  my  child. 

You  have  a  subtle  foe — 
The  enemy  of  God  and  man — 

Who  seeks  your  overthrow. 

Yet  there's  a  name  to  sinners  given 
Whereby  you  may  be  saved, 

Beleased  from  sin  and  satan's  power 
To  be  no  more  enslaved. 

That  name  is  Jesus  ;  he  it  was, 
The  well-beloved  of  God, 

Who  took  for  us  a  human  form, 
And  shed  his  precious  blood. 

Let  not  the  tidings  of  such  love 
Be  heard  with  unconcern ; 

O  that  you  might  be  now  constrain'd 
To  love  him  in  return. 

Pour  out  your  heart  to  Him  in  prayer 

For  lus  renewing  grace ; 
Entreat  his  succour  day  by  day, 

Until  you  see  his  face. 

And  a  new  name  will  you  receive 

When  you  have  overcome ; 
And  crowned  with  victory,  then  shall  sit 
With  Jesus  on  his  throne." 
Oakham, 
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THE  SPRING. 
As  this  lovely  season  promises  soon  to  open  on  us,  imfold- 
ing  new  beauties,  it  has  reminded  me  of  its  great  simi- 
larity to  the  ^oyousness  and  buoyancy  of  youth.  All 
nature  seems  to  speak  forth  the  praises  of  Him,  "  who 
causedi  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herbs  for 
the  service  of  man."  The  trees  are  spreading  forth 
their  graceful  foliage ;  and  what  appeared  but  a  short 
time  ago  barrren  and  dead,  is  now  full  of  life  and 
animation.  My  dear  young  friends  are  now  in  the  spring 
time  of  their  life :  how  important  then  that  they  make 
the  best  use  of  this  precious  season,  which,  once  gone, 
can  never  be  recalled.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  truth — "  The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 
The  knowledge  acquired  in  youth  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Let  it  then  be  your  aim  to  store  up  in  your  minds  that 
kind  of  information  which  will  be  useful  in  after  life, 
and  fit  you  for  the  many  duties  that  may  devolve  on  you 
in  your  future  course.  Spring  is  the  season  for  sowing 
seeds,  which  are  expected  in  due  time  to  yield  their 
crops ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  spring-time 
of  human  existence.  Then  seed  is  sown  and  instruction 
given,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  as  years  in- 
crease the  fruit  will  ripen  to  maturity.  Before  I  close, 
I  would  not  forget  to  urge  on  those  who  may  peruse 
this,  to  seek,  above  all  things,  a  knowledge  of  themselves 
as  sinners,  and  of  Jesus  as  a  kind  and  mighty  Saviour. 
To  know  Christ  will  make  you  useful  and  happy  in  life, 
and  give  you  a  title  to  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.  M.  H.  K. 
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THE    LOST    BOY. 

DuBiNo  the  winter  of  1819,  iu  the  ThuriDgian  forest, 
a  little  boy  four  years  of  age,  one  evening,  in  a  deep  snow, 
met  a  number  of  wood-cutters  outside  of  the  village,  who 
were  returning  home  from  their  work.  The  little  rosy- 
cheeked  fellow,  whose  curly  hair  was  whitened  by  the 
hoar  frost  on  that  bitter  cold  evening,  wanted  to  go  to 
his  father,  who  had  been  into  the  woods.  The  wood- 
cutters, after  telling  him  that  his  father  had  probably 
returned  home  by  this  time,  brought  him  home  to  bis 
mother,  although  much  against  his  will.  She  being 
engaged,  gave  him  Huebner's  Pictorial  Bible  Stories  to 
amuse  him ;  but  soon  he  had  again  stolen  out  into  the 
snow.  The  mother  called  him,  and  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  anything  of  him,  she  became  anxious  about 
him ;  still  she  consoled  herself  by  the  thought  that  he 
would  return  with  his  father ;  but  the  father  returned, 
and  had  not  seen  his  little  boy. 

Not  finding  the  child  anywhere  in  the  village,  the 
anxious  mother,  by  her  fervent  entreaties,  prevailed  upon 
her  neighbours  to  turn  out  with  lanterns  into  the  dark 
forest  in  quest  of  him.  The  mother,  grasping  the  hand 
of  her  oldest  son,  lest  she  might  lose  him  too,  led  the 
way,  calling  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  The  men  irent  in 
different  directions,  looking  and  calling ;  but  when,  at 
midnight,  they  met  again,  no  trace  of  the  child  had  bedn 
discovered.  "  Oh,"  cried  his  brother,  "  if  he  had  only 
had  his  hobnail  shoes  on,  we  could  have  tracked  hhn  itt 
the  snow.'*     '*  Or  his  new  Christmas  trousers,"  rejoined 
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mother ;  "  indeed  he  must  have  been  frozen  to  death, 
3  dreadful  cold  night." 

^ile  all  were  shivering  with  cold,  the  mother  alone 
altered  in  a  glow  of  heat.  "  Well,"  cried  one  of  the 
D,  '*  although  we  all  know  that  he  must  be  dead  if  he 
itill  in  the  woods,  we  wont  forsieJ^e  the  mother,  who 
unning  across  the  crackling  snow  into  every  ravine 
I  dell,  shouting  until  she  is  hoarse." 
Nith  that  they  all  started  afresh  in  quest  of  him.  All 
mce  the  oldest  brother,  having  entered  one  of  th,e 
p  ravines,  shouted,  "Here  he  is  lying  dead."  His 
ther,  on  coming  up,  threw  herself  upon  her  little 
ijamin,  who  was  lying  on  the  snow.  Now  the  little 
ow  awoke,  and  looking  around,  was  surprised  to  see 
many  men  and  lights ;  he  never  complained  of  the 
i,  and  joyfully  embraced  his  mother.      What  were 

emotions  those  mothers  only  may  conceive  that  have 
r  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
?he  child,  having  recognised  all  his  friends,  he  related 
t  he  had  gone  in  search  of  his  father,  continually 
ling  him  by  name :  but  that  when  he  could  not  find 
a,  and  began  to  feel  chilly,  he  concluded  to  return 
ne  to  his  mother.  However,  not  knowing  which  way, 
go,  he  began  to  weep  bitterly ;  then,  like  little  Samuel 
his  pictorial  bible,  he  knelt  down  and  called  on  God 
help  him.  Finding  himself  in  a  gully,  where  the 
id  did  not  blow,  he  thought  he  would  stay  there  till 

mother  should  come.  Then  he  fell  asleep.  God  to 
om  he  prayed  kept  him  from  death,  and  he  slept  on 
til  his  mother  waJ^ed  him  up. 
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REBECCA  HEARN. 
The  young  friend,  of  whom  I  would  give  yon  &  bri 
memoir,  resided  at  Farmingham,  Kent.  At  a  very  ear 
t^e  she  was  a  scholar  in  Eynsford  baptdst  sabbath  schoc 
and  coQtioued  so  until  her  decliDing  health  prevenle 
About  fi^en  months  bofore  her  death,  she  became  vei 
anxious  for  her  soul's  salvation,  and  was  led  to  the  foe 
stool  of  the  Saviour,  where  she  sought  and  obtaiot 
mercj.  In  a  letter  to  a  veiy  dear  friend  she  says,  " 
trust  I  have  been  enabled  to  decide  for  Christ ;  I  do  fe 
willing  to  give  up  all  for  him.  The  world  has  mat 
___ 
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bations,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  worth  fixing  our 
ipon.  No,  all  my  love  shall  be  the  ,Lord's,  for  he 
is  altogether  lovely  to  my  soul ;  and  it  is  my  desire 
>rayer  that  I  may  always  feel  as  I  do  now." 
e  had  been  the  child  of  many  prayers,  and  this 
^e  was  hailed  by  her  friends  with  much  thankhil- 

for  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
d  have  the- joy  of  seeing  her  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
t,  and  a  blessing  to  his  church.  But  He,  whose 
;hts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  had  appointed  other- 

for  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  which  began 
so  many  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  symptoms  of 
imption  appeared — the.  disease  which  had  before 
^ed  her  dear  mother  and  brother  to  the  eternal 

e  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  be  united  with  the 
s  people,  and  her  name  was  introduced  to  the  church, 
the  friends  expressed  then-  willingness  and  desire  to 
^e  her,  should  her  strength  ever  be  equal  to  the 
ance  of  baptism.  But  it  never  was;  and  when 
it  was  administered,  she  had  joined  the  church 
\,  During  her  long  illness  she  was  not  heard  to 
ss  a  desire  to  recover.  "  I  am  willing  either  to 
r  die,  as  best  pleases  my  father  in  heaven,"  was 
age  often  on  her  lips ;  and  sometimes  she  added, 
I  think  I  would  rather  go." 

e  day  before  her  death,  many  friends  called  to  see 

several   of  whom,   in   prayer,    commended  her 

ting  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     She 

00  weak  to  talk  much,  but  the  little  she  said  proved 
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her  to  be  resting  on  the  Eock  of  Ages.  She  sen 
love  to  her  class-mates,  with  the  hope  that  she  : 
meet  them  in  heaven.  She  requested  her  frieu 
read  to  her  from  Druramond's  "  Peace  for  the  ] 
Christian,"  and  seemed  much  to  enjoy  it  Her  bres 
now  became  very  difficult ;  and  the  restlessness  of 
was  upon  her.  "  This  is  hard  work,"  she  said ; 
there  is  rest  in  heaven."  A  few  hours 'afterwan 
Oct.  26,  1858,  she  entered  that  glorious  rest,  ag 
years ;  and  is  now,  we  hope  and  believe,  **  absent 
the  body,  but  present  with  the  Lord."  The  last 
of  our  departed  friend  suggested  the  following  thoi 

"  REST  IN  HEAVEN." 

Rest  for  the  weary  soul ; 
Not  in  this  world,  this  ^actuating  scene 
Of  restless  longing,  where  sins  hlight  has  been 
And  crushed  each  fondest  hope,  where  often  roll 
Afflictions  deep  dark  waters  o'er  the  soul. 
Where  nought  can  satisfy  the  craving  heart, 
Nor  earthly  skill  can  heal  the  deepening  smart, 
Where  yearning  souls  are  still  by  sin  deprest, 
We  seek  it  not,  for  this  is  not  our  rest — 

Not  in  this  sin-fraught  world. 

But  '^st  in  Heaven ! 
And  oh !  that  rest,  the  holy  tranquil  calm 
Breathed  in  that  atmosphere — ^the  waving  palm, 
The  crown  of  life,  the  pure  white  robe,  the  throne 
Of  glory,  tell  of  deep  serenity  before  unknown  j 
No  sighs  are  heard,  and  no  disturbing  care 
Is  felt ;  no  more  the  agonizing  prayer 
Ascends  from  breaking  hearts ;  but  still 
Is  every  murmur,  swallowed  every  will, 

In  that  high  resting  place. 
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Ah !  there  ia  rest  in  Heaven. 
We  comprehend  it  not ;  we  may  nQt  see 
Those  streets  of  paved  gold,  that  crystal  sea 
Of  glass ;  nor  may  we  catch  the  faintest  sounds 
Of  the  enchanting  music  which  resounds 
From  tongues  immortal ;  neither  can  we  tell 
The  holy  and  perpetual  joy  they  feel 
"Who  hask  in  light ;  but  we  may  go 
To  them,  and  soon  their  raptures  know — 

And  share  them  too. 

Is  this  thy  rest? 
Oh !  then,  take  courage,  weary,  fainting  soul, 
And  with  fresh  vigour  press  towards  the  goal ; 
Fear  not^  for  see,  yonder  bright  seraphs  come 
To  bear  thee  to  thy  rest,  thy  heavenly  home. 
And  not  one  wearying  moment  or  distress 
Is  given  thee  too  much,  but  thou  wilt  bless 
The  loving  hand  which  sent  thee  this  alloy, 
And  thus  prepared  thee  fully  to  enjoy 

The  rest  in  Heaven  ! 


LETTEK  TO  A  YOUNG  DISCIPLE. 

iw  years  a^o,  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  parents 
were  members  of  a  baptist  church,  put  on  Christ 
aptism.  She  was  but  just  in  her  teens,  and  there 
something  very  pleasing  in  the  fact,  that  she  had 
,  in  early  life,  publicly  devoted  herself  to  the  Saviour, 
end  hearing  of  this,  sent  her  the  following  letter, 
is  now  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  consistently  main- 
;  the  profession  she  then  made. 
My  Dear  Young  Friend, — ^Your  father  tells  me  that 
have  told  your  friends  and  the  world,  that  you  love 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  being  baptized  in  his  name. 


\^^ 
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I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  this ;  though  I  ai 
surprised ;  fbr  when  I  was  at  your  house  I  notices 
thoughtfully  and  quietly  you  read  your  books.  If 
children  would  read  and  think  more,  they  would, 
of  th§m,  be  brought  to  know  and  love  the  pn 
Saviour  too.  How  good  has  Jesus  been  to  you  to 
known  to  your  heart  how  he  loves  you ;  thus  dr 
you  to  love  him  in  return.  Love  to  Jesus  is  the  ha 
feeling  in  the  world ;  and  it  will,  too,  be  the  ha; 
feeling  in  heaven.  They  are  Happy  who  sing,  *' 
him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  i 
own  blood.  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  domini 
ever  and  ever." 

Try,  then,  my  dear  young  friend,  to  love  Jesus 
and  more;  the  more  you  know,  the  more  you  wi 
mire  and  adore  the  blessed  Redeemer.  You  ha^ 
on  Christ  by  baptism ;  mind  that  you  never  turn 
Now  you  do  not  think  of  doing  so ;  but  as  you 
Ider  you  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  tempted  to 

Remember,  then,  what  I  now  tell  you,  that  if  y 
turn  baok,  it  can  be  but  to  one  place  —  to  pen 
But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  my  dear  young  f 
and  -especially  when  I  remember  the  faith  that  d'w 
your  grandmother,  and  your  own  dear  father  and  m 

Farewell,  my  beloved  yoimg  friend !  May  the 
bless  you  with  more  grace,  and  guide  and  keep  ^ 
your  days.  Yours  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Please  accept  this  little  book,  it  is  about  the  1< 
Jesus." 
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ON    ANCESTKY. 

Some  people  like  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  through 
many  generations.     But 

"My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  Mrth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
^The  child  of  parents  passM  into  the  skies." 

I  am  descended  from  an  aged  servant  of  God,  long  smce 
entered  into  his  rest.  He  was  for  sixty  year&<a  faithful 
minister  of  God ;  £»id  of  him  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  He  brought  up  a  large 
£Eunily,  all  of  whom,  including  my  own  dear  mother,  are 
treading  in  his  steps.     One  ^  of  his  sons  is  a  venerable 

deacon  of  the  baptist  chapel  at  D .     Another  is  a 

dear  old  gentleman  of  seventy-eight  years,  who  is  now 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a  broken  leg;  but  his  patience 
and  dieerfulness  under  his  -affliction  are  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  him.  It  is  the  delight  of  his  friends  and 
relations  to  visit  him ;  and  no  one  can  be  with  him  hcdf 
an  hour  without  seeing  plainly  pn  whom  his  hopes  are 

fixed.  •  My  dear  aunt  A ,  in  whose  house  my  beloved 

micle  is  staying,  is  a  daughter  of  my  venerable  ancestor. 
She  lives  for  the-  good  of  others  t  and  many  are  the 
blessings  poured  upon  her  from  the  poor  of  the  town  in 
which  she  resides.  Another  aunt  is  the  wife  of  a 
minister,  and  has  done  incalculable  good  to  many,  The 
last  ia  my  own  mother,  who  has  brought  up  a  large 
&mily  of  «ight  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and 
how  great  wUl  be  our  guilt  if  we  do  not  follow  in  the 
Bteps  of  such  a  mother.      Now  children,  what  do  you 
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think  of  my  ancestors  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  I  have 
more  reason  to  he  proud  of  such  an  ancestry  than  others 
have  of  heing  descended  from  some  proud  haron  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  ?  William  wm 
a  tyrant ;  he  feared  not  God ;  while  my  dear  grandfather 
not  only  knew  and  served  God  himself,  hut  was  the 
means  of  turning  many  others  from  their  evil  ways  to 
serve  him  too.  I  never  saw  my  grandfather,  hut  I  hope 
to  meet  him  in  heaven,  and  join  with  him  in  singing 
the  praises  of  Him  *'  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself 
for  us."  M.  a  K 
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Supposed  to  be  written  by  Itself. 

I  WAS  horn  on  the  left  wing  of  a  goose.  A  hoy  one  dty 
slyly  crept  up  to  my  mother  and  tore  me  and  my.twia 
sister  away.  From  the  hand  of  this  hoy  we  had  to 
undergo  the  most  terrible  anguish.  Scarcely  had  w« 
arrived  at  his  dwelling,  when  we  were  held  over  glowing 
coals,  and  rubbed  so  unmercifully  in  a  woollen  clotii, 
that  the  skin  came  off  the  unfeathered  part  of  our  bodiai. 
After  several  days,  I,  my  twin  sister,  and  twenty-throe 
others  of  our  kind,  were  bound  in  cords,  which  pressed 
very  tightly  on  our  tender  limbs.  I  should  very  gladlj 
haye  escaped,  but  we  were  bound  so  fast  together  thit 
we  eould  scarcely  breathe.  The  little  man  that  we  noir 
belonged  to  carried  us  to  an  old  woman,  from  whom  he 
received  a  handful  of  coin,  on  which  were  stamps  of 
royalty.      She  put  us  in  a  basket  filled  with  straw,  in 
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which  there  were  a  great  many  unfortunate  beings  like 

ourselves,  and  carried  us  on  her  back  to  a  large  town, 

where  we  were  sold  to  a  merchant.      To  iny  great  joy, 

on  the  very  same  day,  the  footman  of  a  nobleman  bought 

me  and  my  companions  and  took  us  into  a  splendid 

room,  and  gave  us  to  a  very  grand  man,  whom  they 

called  "  your  Lordship."     The  footman  then  untied  the 

cords  that  bound  us :  but  it  was  ten  days  before  I  could 

breathe  freely  again.      I  afterwards   learned  that  this 

nobleman  was  a  minister  of  war,  and  he  chose  me 

on  account  of  my  beautiful  feathers.    He  gave  me  several 

sharp  cuts  with  a  knife,  which  certainly  rather  hurt  me, 

but  they  were  necessary  to  my  usefulness  I  was  told. 

Here  I  had  very  pleasant  days,  although  my  inside  was 

almost  torn  out;  and  I  was  obliged  to  drink  a  black 

fitter  fluid.     I  had  to  work  froiu  morning  to  night,  and « 

ften  in  the  night  too.     Sometimes  I  had  very  important 

iings  to  write,  and  amongst  others  the  signing  of  a 

eaty  of  peace.     Comfortable  though  I  now  found  my- 

If,  I  found   also,  to  my  sorrow,  that   my  size  wad 

adually  decreasing.      One  day  his  lordship  put  me 

hind  his  ear,  and  as  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window 

let  me  fall.     I  did  not  remain  long  in  the  street :  a 

le  girl  took  me  up  and  shut  me  in  her  basket     It 

ck  me  that  she  was  going  to  school.      I  was  not 

ig ;  she  had  scarcely  gone  to  the  end  of  the  street 

re  she  brought  me  to  a  large  house,  and  opening  a 

.  made  a  very  graceful  curtsey  to  the  master,  who 

dtting  at  his  desk  dictating  several  pretty  poems : 

here  was  one  especially  that  I  liked.      It  was  an 
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ode  to  peace,  which  the  little  girl  used  me  to  write  dc 
I  noticed  several  mistcdses  which  she  made,  hut  I  c* 
not  stop  her.  One  thing  annoyed  me  very  much.  "V^ 
my  present  owner  did  not  write  as  she  wished,  she  tl 
me  under  the  tahle.  Fortunately,  as  I  was  told  hy  s 
of  my  companions,  it  was' Saturday,  and -the  school 
going  to  he  swept.  This  alone  prevented  mre  firom  b 
crushed  to  death.  But  tn  the  afternoon,  when  the  r 
was  swepti  I  was  overlooked,  and  thrown  into  ,the  s' 
with  the  dust.  A  servant  girl  picked  me  up  and  lot 
me  in  her  box.  One  evening  she  took  me  out  and  ¥ 
a  letter  with  me  in  a  verjr  slovenly  style. '  I  was  sel 
used,  and  always  locked  up  in  the  box  again.  I  loi 
for  freedom  out  of  this  horrible  place,  but  every  av« 
of  escape  was  carefully  guarded.-  At  last* I  mam 
to  escape.  One  evening,  as  she  "was  again  writi 
letter,  she  was  called  suddenly  away,  and  in  getHn§ 
let  me  fall.  A  little  dog  then  dragged  me  into  the  st 
where  I  was  left  alone :  but  soon  after  an  old  lady  c 
by  who  was  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  anything 
thought  might  be  of  use.  She  picked  me  up  and 
me  to  her  house,  and  stuck  me  behind  the  lookin^g] 
and  though  she  often  looks  at  it,  she  never  seen 
look  at  me,  though  I  stare  her  in  the  face  every 
During- the  two  months  that  I  have  been  with  h 
have  not  written  a  stroke,  therefore  I  thought  it-  w 
be  better,  not  to  be  out  of  practice;  to  write  my  own 
which  I  have  now  done.  I  suppose  I  must  now  patic 
wait  till  the  old  lady  dies  and  leaves  h^r  wealdi  to 
world  before  I  get  my  liberty. — From  the  GeHnan, 
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LEANING  TOWEK  OF  PISA. 

_  Pisa  ie    situated  about 

four  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  a  distance ; 
the  Bwelling  dome  of  the 
cathedral,  attended  by  its 
baptietrj  on  one  side,  and 
its  celebrated  leaning 
tower  on  the  other,  with 
variouB  lesser  domes  and 
towers,  around  or  in  per- 
spective, are  visible  at 
a  considerable  distance. 
The  leaning  round  tower 
is  the  belfiy  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  constructed 
of  the  finest  white  marble.  It  was  finished  in  1174.  It 
eonsists  of  eight  stories  fonned  of  arches  supported  by 
pillars,  and  is  about  IBO  feet  high.  It  is  ascended  by 
S30  steps ;  has  several  galleries  on  the  outside,  and  is 
open  in  the  interior.  This  tower,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  of  the  foundation,  or  to  some  other  cause 
not  hitherto  ascertained,  leans  so  much  towards  one  side, 
Qiat  its  inclination  from  the  perpendicular  exceeds 
fourteen  feet. 

The  roof  of  the  cathedral  is  supported  by  seventy-six 
marble  pillars;  the  floor  is  of  mosaic  work,  and  two 
lai^e  brazen  doois  are  curiously  wrought  with  the  his- 
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tories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Thej  are 
hlive  been  brought  from  Jerusalem.  Here  is  als 
marble  bridge,  and  an  aqueduct  of  5000  arches, 
Qonvey$  the  water  from  hills  five  miles  distant 
waiter  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Italy ;  and  the  < 
around  is  very  beautiful.  Pisa  was  once  a  ver 
perous  commercial  republic.  It  flourished  most 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  in  1228  it  ^ 
slaved  to  ita  rival,  the  city  of  Florence. 
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THE    B0¥    HABTTB. 

It  also  happened  at  a  certain  time,  which  we  hi 
been  able  precisely  to  ascertain,  that  a  young  ms 
(as  was  said)  about  fifteen  years  old,  named  Jaquec 
was  apprehended  at  Leeuwarden.  in  Friesland, 
9ake  of  the  truth  of  the  holy  gospeL      But  the  v 
working  God  exhibited  his  power  in  this  stripling  t 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ordained  his  praise,  by  the 
of  this  young  child.     For  on  a  certain  occasioi 
the  governor  of  Friesland  and  his  lady,   with 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  were  assembled  at  I^eeu^ 
they  had  the  said  Jaques  called  befpre  them,  an<c 
with  him,  inquiring  if  he  was  tainted  with  any 
But  our  faithful  God,  according  to  bis  promia< 
him  such  a  mouth  and  wisdom  as  they  coul4  ^  i 
gainsay  or  overcome. 
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It  happened  that  after  a  few  words  the  governor  of 
Fnesland,  in  consequence  of  the  people's  waitmg  for 
him,  took  his  leave ;  but  his  lady,  as  it  appears,  being 
interested,  spoke  with  him,  and  asked  him  wherefore 
he,  being  yet  so  young,  was  thus  rigorously  confined 
mnd  bound. 

Jaques  answered :  "  This  has  happened  only  because 
I  believe  in  Christ,  and  depend  on  him  alone,  and  will 
by  no  means  forsake  him." 

The  lady  asked  him,  saying :  "  Are  you  not  one  of  the 
people  who  re-baptize  themselves,  and  do  so  much  evil 
in  our  country ;  exciting  uproar,  running  together,  and 
who  say  that  for  their  faith  they  are  driven  away,  and 
boast  of  being  the  church  of  God ;  but  who  are  a  dan- 
gerous set,  and  make  great  disturbance  among  the 
people  ?" 

Jaques.  '*  My  lady,  tumultuous  people  I  know  none, 
and  am  in  no  wise  of  the  number  of  such ;  but  we  desire 
much  ratber,  as  the  scripture  teaches  us,  to  assist  our 
enemies,  and  if  they  are  hungry  or  thirsty  to  satisfy 
them  with  food  and  drink;  and  in  no  wise  to  resist 
them  by  violence  or  to  avenge  ourselves.** 

Some  one  said :  "  It  would  be  soon  seen,  in  case  you 
had  the  power." 

JlufQes  said :  '^'  Oh,  no,  my  lady ;  believe  me,  if  we 
were  free  to  oppose  the  wicked  with  the  outward  sword, 
yoa  ought  to  know  that  then  seven  men  would  not  have 
brought  me  hither,  and  I  had  escaped  out  of  your  hands ; 
for  strength  enough  would  have  been  found." 
: ___ 
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The  Lady.  <'I  know  that  there  are  sects,  that 
very  infamous,  that  kill  people,  and  hold  a  commi 
of  goods  and  wives." 

Jaques,  <*  Oh,  no,  madam ;  such  wicked  thing! 
laid  to  our  charge  without  our  fault,  and  people 
occasion  thereby  to  persecute  us;  but  we  must  { 
and  bear  all  such  things  with  patience.*' 

The  Lady.  "  Were  ttiey  not  your  people  that  disg 
fully  and  shamefully  took  up  the  sword  against 
magistrates  at  Amsterdam  and  Munster  ?" 

Jaques.  **  Oh,  no,  madam  ;  those  persons  gi 
erred.  But  we  consider  it  a  devilish  doctrine  to  j 
the  magistrates  by  the  outward  sword  and  violence, 
would  much  rather  suffer  persecution  and  death  at 
hands,  and  whatever  is  appointed  us  to  suffer." 

The  Lady.  "  It  is,  however,  laid  to  your  chaise, 
they  do  very  ill  that  excite  uproar  :  but  I  sine 
believe  what  you  say  hereupon." 

Jaques.    "  My  lady ;  do  we  not  read  mifch  of  the 
kind,  how  that  wicked  men  spoke  untruly  of  the  ape 
themselves,  and  the  whole   Christian  multitude, 
sought  by  many  evil  charges  to  stir  up  the  higher  pc 
to  vengeance  against  them  ?  yet  it  was  all  falsehood 

Lady.  "  Do  you  not  think  that  all  are  lost  tha 
not  baptized  in  your  way  ?" 

Jaques.  *'  Oh,  no,  madam ;  judgment  belongs  to 
alone,  who  will  reward  everyone  according  to  his  w 
as  plainly  appears  in  many  places  of  the  holy  scri{ 
Besides,  water  has  no  power  to  cleanse  us  irom  si 
Peter  says ;  but  is  only  a  token  of  all  obedience.*' 

/-^ ___: 
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Lady,  **  When  you  have  been  baptized,  tell  me,  can 
you  then  still  sin  ?" 

Jaques.  *'  Yes,  indeed,  madam ;  for  that  clearly  ap- 
pears from  Faults  words ;  for  we  are  encompassed  still 
with  a  weak  sinful  body,  and  offend  in  many  things. 
But  we  must  continually  crucify  and  put  the  same  to 
death,  and  not  do  or  fulfil  the  works  of  the  flesh,  other- 
wise we  should,  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  be  con- 
signed ta  everlasting  death. '* 

Lady,  *'  In  what  then  do  you  differ  from  the  inquisi- 
,  tor ;  let  me  hear  now  ?" 

Jaques,  "  Madam  :  in  that  T  will  in  no  wise  receive 
his  doctrine,  except  he  first  clearly  show  me  that  it  every 
way  agrees  with  God's  word ;  otherwise  he  labours  in 
vain.  My  faith  is  founded  alone  upon  the  pure  word 
of  God.  Concerning  the  use  of  infant  baptism,  we  speak 
with  reason  agilinst  it,  as  being  no  command  of  Almighty 
God ;  but  much  rather  an  invention  of  men,  considering 
that  the  young  children  have  no  knowledge  or  discern- 
ment whatever  of  what  is  required  and  contained  in  the 
baptismal  service.  But  Christ,  from  affection  to  such 
innocents,  without  their  seeking  it  themselves,  graciously 
promised  them  the  kingdom  of  God.  Besides  this, 
madam,  I  think  the  papacy  chargeable  with  many  other 
errors ;  for  they  seek  to  bring  Christ  into  the  bread,  or 
to  change  the  bread  itself  into  his  flesh  and  blood.  This 
we  can  by  no  means  believe ;  but  consider  it  as  a  gross 
error  and  absurdity.  But  we  believe  that  Christ  is  truly 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father.    Believing  this,  we  neither  believe  nor  hold  any 
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salvatioii  to  be  in  their  meal,  or  their  mass,  or  purgatory, 
or  their  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  in  any  such  inTentions 
of  men,  which  abound  among  them,  none  of  which  m 
known  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  are  excluded  there- 
from. But  in  opposition  hereto,  we  invoke  God,  and 
seek  our  salvation  in  him,  and  not  in  any  creature ;  that, 
we  may  not  rob  God  of  the  honour  due  to  him,  by  giviag 
the  same  to  any  of  the  creatures  he  has  made." 

The  provincial  being  now  come,  he  began  to  speak, 
saying :  "  Will  you  not  believe  in  the  sacrament,  which 
Christ  himself  instituted  ?" 

Jaques,  Sir,  Paul  says  that  the  bread  i^  broken  in 
remembrance  of  Him,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ."  Herewith  he  (the 
provincial)  ended  his  discourse. 

The  Lady,  "  I  consider  the  worst  in  you  to  be,  your 
refusal  to  baptize  the  children;  for  all  Germany,  and 
every  kingdom,  regard  your  conduct  as  heresy." 

Jaques.  **  Madam,  such  is  indeed  the  truths  tliat  we 
ar6  everywhere  contemned,  and  are  (like  the  apostolie 
band)  spoken  against  in  all  the  world ;  but  do  not  think 
that  all  such  will  therefore  in  the  last  day  be  lost." 

Tdody,  "  My  defcr  child,  consider ;  I  beg  you  to 
come  over  to  our  side,  and  repent;  you  will  then  be 
freed  from  this  trouble,  and  I  again  fully  promise  to 
procure  your  entire  deliverance  and  freedom.*" 

Jaquea.  '*  Madam,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  affec- 
tion and  kind  disposition  you  have  towards  me ;  but  I 
will  not  exchange  my  faith  to  please  any  mortal  being; 
unless  I  am  proved  by  the  scripture  to  have  erred ;  that 
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I  lAight  be  the  friend  of  God,  I  have  given  myself  over 
eoftiiN^y  to  him^  in  whom  I  hope  to  live  and  to  die." 

Lady,  **  My  §on,  look  at  all  this  multitude  of  people. 
I  CQmpassionate  you,  and  earnestly  beseech  you  to.  re- 
pent of  your  baptism,  and  continue  not  thuB  hardened. 
Should  you,  so  young  a  child,  die  in  consequienoe,  it 
wojuld  Imb  a  heavy  cross  to  my  heart;  take  the  course 
then  by  which  you  may  again  be  at  liberty  and  return 
to  your  hooie." 

Jaques.  **  Madam,  in  my  baptism  I  can  find  nothing 
criminal,  considering  that  herein  I  have  followed  not 
my  own  will,  but  the  institution  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Could  I  have  found  another  and  better  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  it  would  not  have  tajt^en  place ;  for 
I  was  desirous  with  my  whole  heart  to  seek  the  Lord 
my  God." 

Lady.  "  Could  they  then  all  err,  so  many  learned 
men,  who  were  before  you  ?  can  you  dare  be  thus 
presumptuous  ?'* 

Jaques.  **  Madam,  in  Israel  there  were  as  many  as 
four  hundred  prophets  against  one  Micaiah,  who  alone 
spoke  the  truth,  and  was  fed  on  bread  and  water ;  but 
king  Ahab  found  it  to  be  true  too  late  in  his  distress." 

The  Lady  finally  said :  '*  I  find  many  good  qualities  in 
you ;  but  your  greatest  error  I  hold  to  be  in  your  bap- 
tism :  that  I  do  not  think  to  be  of  God." 

She  had  him  repeatedly  brought  before  her;  but 
he,  if  yormg  in  years,  was  old  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Saviour,  and  settled  on  the  foundation-stone,  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that«he  vaUanUy  warded  off,  with  the  sword 
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of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  all  the 
attacks  of  satan,  whether  hy  cruel  threatenings  c 
promises  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  And  sii 
no  means  would  he  deny  Christ,  he  was  condemi 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  to  pass  fro 
to  death ;  and  thus  witnessed  and  confirmed  his  s 
faith  in  the  truth  hy  a  hloody  death/  and  oh 
xthrough  grace  the  crown  of  everlasting  glory. 

Concerning  this,  see  a  hymn  in  the  Golden 
heginning,  "  At  Leeuwarden  on  a  day." 

Dutch  Martyrol 
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There  is  a  state  unknown,  unseen, 
Where  parted  souls  must  be ;     * 

And  but  a  step  may  be  between 
That  world  of  souls  and  me. 

The  friend  I  lov'd  has  thither  fled, 
With  whom  I  sojoum'd  here ; 

I  see  no  sight — I  hear  no  treatL ; 
But  may  she  not  be  near  ? 

I  see  no  light — I  hear  no  sound, 
When  midnight  shades  are  spread. 

Yet  angels  pitch  their  tents  around. 
And  guard  my  quiet  bed. 

Jesus  was  wrapt  &om  mortal  gaze, 
And  clouds  convey'd  him  hence ; 

Enthron'd  amid  the  sapphire  blaze^ 
Beyond  our  feeble  sense.  * 
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Yet  say  not — ^who  shall  mount  on  high, 

To  bring  him  from  above  ? 
For  lo !  the  Lord  is  always  nigh 

The  children  of  his  love. 

The  Saviour  whom  I  long  here  sought, 

And  would,  but  cannot,  see ; 
And  is  he  here  ?    0  wondrous  thought ! 

And  will  he  dwell  with  me  ? 

I  ask  not  with  my  mortal  eye 

To  view  the  vision  bright ; 
I  dare  not  see  Thee,  lest  I  die; 

Tet  Lord,  restore  my  sight ! 

Give  me  to  see  Thee,  and  to  feel 

The  mental  vision  clear : 
The  things  unseen  reveal !  reveal  I 

And  let  me  know  them  near. 

I  seek  not  fancy's  glittering  height, 

That  charm'd  my  ardent  you^ ; 
But  in  thy  light  would  see  the  light, 

And  learn  thy  perfect  truth. 

The  gath'ring  clouds  of  sense  dispel, 

That  wrap  my  soul  around ; 
In  heavenly  places  make  me  dwell, 

While  treading  earthly  ground. 

Illume  this  shadowy  soul  of  nune, 

That  still  in  darlmess  lies ; 
O  let  the  light  in  darkness  shine. 

And  bid  the  day-star  rise ! 

Impart  the  faith  that  soars  on  high. 

Beyond  this  earthly  strife, 
That  holds  sweet  converse  .with  the  skyt 

And  lives  eternal  life. 

•      • -      '  '    \ 
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THE  DKOMEDABY. 
Tbe  Dromedary  ia  only  a  distinct  species  of  the  can 
the  one  going  under  the  name  of  the  Bactrian  camel 
the  camel  with  two  hunches,  and  the  other  being  kni 
as  the  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedary,  with  one  hiu 
The  former  is  limited  to  Persia,  Thibet,  Turkes 
Tartary,  and  China;  while  the  droisedary  extends  f 
India  to  Arabia,  and  the  northern  regions  of  Afi^ca. 
The  dromedary  has  its  name  from  the  extreme  rapi 
with  which  it  travels ;  being  to  the  camel  nhat  a  r 
is  to  a  draught  horse.  The  Fabians  call  it  the  mob 
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or  et  hdrie ;  and,  expressing  in  their  figurative  language 
the  swiftness  of  its  course,  they  say,  **  When  thou  shalt 
meet  a  Imrie  and  say  to  the  rider,  *  Peace  be  between 
us  ;*  ere  he  shall  have  answered  thee,  *  There  is  peace 
between  us,'  he  will  be  far  off  and  nearly  out  of  sight ; 
for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind."  It  is  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  for  the  merchandise  that  it  carries,  called 
"the  ship  of  the  desert."  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  history  of 
Algiers,  states,  that  a  dromedary  will  traverse  as  much 
ground,  on  a  level  country,  in  one  night,  as  any  single 
horse  can  in  ten.  The  Arabs  affirm,  that  it  makes 
nothing  of  holding  its  rapid  pace,  which  is  a  most 
violent  and  hard  trot,  for  fotir  and  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  without  showing  any  signs  of  weariness,  or 
inclination  to  bait;  and  that,  having  swallowed  a  ball 
or  two  of  paste,  made  of  barley  meal  and  the  powder  of 
dried  dates,  with  a  bowl  of  water  or  canoeFs  milk,  the 
im tiring  animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting  out, 
and  continue  running  at  the  same  incredible  rate  for  as 
many  hours  longer,  and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of 
the  desert  to  the  other,  supposing  his  rider  could  hold 
out  also.  Seventy  or  a  hundred  miles  in  the  twenty 
four  hours,  and  continued  at  the  same  rate  for  successive 
days,  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  speed  in  travelling.  A 
journey  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  miles  has  thus  been 
accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  five  days.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  once  in  a  party  in  which  one  of  these  dromedaries 
ran  against  isome  of  the  swiftest  Barbary  horses,  of  the 
true  Libyan  breed.  These  are  proverbial  for  their  fleet- 
ness ;  they  are  shaped  a  little  like  the  greyhound^  and 
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will  sometimes  run  down  an  ostxich.  Mr  Morgan  says, 
*'  We  all  started  like  racers ;  and  at  first,  most  of  the 
best  mounted  among  us,  kept  pace  pretty  well ;  but  our 
grass-fed  horses  soon  flagged.  Several  of  the  libyan 
and  Numidian  coursers  kept  pace  till  we,  who  followed 
upon  a  good  roundhand-gallop,  could  no  longer  discern 
them.  After  the  dromedary  had  been  out  of  sight  about 
half  an  hour,  we  again  espied  it  flying  towards  us  with 
an  amazing  velocity,  and  was  soon  amongst  us,  seem- 
ingly nothing  concerned,  while  the  horses  and  mares 
were  all  on  a  foam,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  as  was 
a  tall  and  fleet  greyhound  that  had  followed." 

Favoured  with  these  useful  and  essential  animals,  the 
Arabs  want  nothing,  and  fear  nothing.  In  a  single  day 
they  are  able  to  traverse  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues  into  the 
desert,  and  thus  easily  escape  the  reach  of  their  foes: 
All  the  armies  of  the  world  would  perish  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  troop  of  Arabs.  But  the  treasure  they  possess  in 
their  camels  and  dromedaries  is  often  abused,  in  the 
crimes  that  these  animals  enable  their  riders  to  commit 
Seated  on  these  swift-footed  creatures,  the  Arabs  arrive 
at  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  rob  the  first  passengers 
they  meet,  pillaging  the  straggling  habitations,  loading 
their  camels  with  the  booty,  and,  when  pursued  by  a 
force  greater  than  their  own,  they  accelerate  their  hasty 
retreat ;  passing  over,  in  eight  days,  the  enormous  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  leagues.  During  all  that  time 
of  fatigue  and  travel,  they  do  not  unload  their  camels; 
they  only  allow  them  an  hour  of  repose,  and  a  ball  of 
paste  each  day.  In  this  maimer  they  proceed  sometimes  ' 
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for  a  week  or  more  without  meeting  with  water;  and 
when  they  approach  a  pool  or  spring,  the  dromedaries 
scent  the  water  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  Thirst 
redoubles  their  pace,  and  they  drink  as  much  at  once 
as  serves  them  for  the  time  that  has  past,  and  for  as 
long  a  time  to  come.  The  God  of  nature  and  of  provi- 
dence has  wisely  furnished  the  camel  family  with 
qualities  admirably  adapted  to  the  regions  that  they 
.  traverse,  and  to  the  essential  office  that  they  fill.  The 
driest  thistle  and  the  barest  thorn  afford  them  pleasant 
food;  and  even  these,  to  save  time,  they  eat  while  on 
their  journey,  without  occasioning  a  moment's  delay. 
As  they  have  to  cross  immense  and  trackless  deserts, 
over  b^ing  sands  and  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  no 
streams  or  springs  of  water  to  allay  their  thirst ;  and 
even  the  dews  of  heaven  are  withheld ;  they  are  able, 
when  they  meet  with  water,  to  lay  in  a  store  that  will 
last  them,  it  is  said,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days !  To 
contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  liquid,  in  the  stomach  of 
the  camel  is  formed  a  large  cistern,  of  numerous  con- 
cavities, where  all  this  water  is  deposited,  and  from 
which  it  draws,  at  will,  the  quantity  required,  and  with 
as  much  ease  and  m  as  great  freshness,  as  though  it 
were  drawn  from  a  spring. 

These  natural  and  needful  supplies  display  alike  the 
wisdom,  care,  kindness,  and  condescension  of  God. 
Who  could  contemplate  the  fact  of  this  singular  adapta- 
tion of  the  camel  tribe  to  their  situation  and  wants, 
without  devout  acknowledgment  of  those  benevolent 
traits  in  the  character  and  providence  of  God  ? 
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THE  YOUNG   BAPTISTS*   REASONS 

FOB  NOT  BEING  CBBISTENED  OB  CONFIBMED. 

Queition.  Why  were  you  not,  when  an  infiuit,  placed 
under  the  care  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  ? 

Annoer.  Because,  1. — There  are  no  such  per8<ms 
mentioned  in  the  word  of  God.  2. — Many  of  those 
persons  who  imdertake  the  office  never  intend  to  fulfil 
it.     And,  3. — ^None  of  them  could  do  it  if  they  would. 

Q,  Why  were  you  not  christened  in  your  infancy  ? 

A.  Because  my  parents  heUeve,  I. — That  christening 
hy  sprinkling  is  not  baptism.  2. — That  there  is  neither 
precept  nor  example  in  the  New  Testament,  for  ihe 
baptism  of  infants.  3. — That  christian  baptism  is  m 
act  of  religious  worship,  which  an  infiEtnt  is  incapable  at 
performing.  And,  4. — That  I  can  derive  no  benefit ' 
from  it,  and  have  no  right  to  it,  until  I  am  converted, 
and  brought  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel. 

Q,  Why  do  you  not  learn  the  Church  Catechism? 

A.  Because,  1. — ^Not  having  been  christened  in  mj 
.  infiemcy,  which  the  Catechism  supposes  all  to  have  beei 
who  leam  it,  I  could  not  repeat  it  without  stating  a  fieda^ 
hood.    And,  2. — It  contains  a  statement  in  its  secor 
answer  which  is  contrary  to  the  scripture,  and  calculat 
to  deceive  the  souls  of  those  who  leam  it ;  for  it  assui 
all  who  were  christened  in  their  infancy,  that  they  w 
then  made  the  members  of  Christ,  the  children  of  G 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Wterea} 
is  plain  from  their  conduct,  that  the  greater  part  of  t) 
neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  religion;  and 
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scriptuFes  declare  that  none  but  those  who  have  faith 
in  Christ  are  the  children  of  God. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  been  confirmed  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

A.  Because,  1. — I  am  taught  to  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  confirmation,  as  adopted  by  the  Established 
Church,  is  not  supported  by  any  tezt  in  the  word  of 
God.  2. — Those  children  who  go  to  be  confirmed 
enter  into  a  solemn  engagement  which  very  few  of  them 
understand,  or  even  think  of  after  they  have  left  the 
churdi,  and  which  none  of  them  can  MfiL  d. — The 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  is  perfectly  useless, 
as  he  has  neither  gifts  nor  grace  to  bestow ;  and  his 
prayer,  ^ven  if  he  is  a  good  man,  is  no  more  effectual 
4lmn  that  of  any  other  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  4. — The  I 
Bishop  thanks  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for 
liaving  regenerated,  and  forgiven  all  the  sins  of  those 
ifho  come  to  be  confirmed,  while  very  few,  if  any  of  \ 
them,  give  the  least  reason  for  believing  either  that 
their  souls  are  regenehtted  or  their  sins  forgiven.  And, 
5. — Confirmation  is  viewed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  qualification  fbr  the  Lord's  su^er»  which  must 
have  a  vexy  dangerous  tendency,  as  it  leads  young 
persons  to  suppose  tha^  if  they  are  thus  qualified  they 
ate  real  christiaifs. 

Q,  Vfhj  do  yoti  not  partehe  of  the  Sacirament  ? 

A,  Because,  1.— ^The  Loin's  supper  was  insdtuted  to 
be  obsetved,  not  as  a  passport  to  heaven,  but  as  :a  ioom* 
memoiB^ion  of  the  Saviour'vS  death.  d.-^Nooe  have  a 
right  to  partake  of  it  but  those  who  are  truly  converted 
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to  God ;  nor  can  any  persons  deriye  spiritual  advan 
from  it,  but  the  real  disciples  of  Christ.  And,  3. — II 
that  the  kind  instructions  which  I  receive  from 
parents  and  teachers,  will  be  blessed,  and  their  pn 
answered,  in  my  conversion,  and  then  I  shall  be 
subject  for  the  ordinance  of  God*s  house,  and  his 
pie  will  be  happy  to  receive  me  into  their  sodet 
partake  with  them  of  the  Lord*s  supper. 

Q.  Then  what  means  do  your  parents  use  with  a 
to  promote  your  spiritual  welfare  ? 

A.  All  the  means  which  God  has  appointed  foi 
important  purpose.  As,  1. — They  endeavour  m 
before  me  a  holy  example.  2. — They  teach  me  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  n^e 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  J 
3. — They  pray  for  me,  and  with  me,  and  endeavoi 
impress  upon  my  mind  the  great  importance  of  pn 
for  myself.  4. — They  explain  to  me  flie  doctrines  c 
gospel  as  the  objects  of  faith,  and  the  precepts  of  ( 
word  as  the  rule  of  conduct.  6. — They  warn  me  ag 
evil  companions,  and  caution  me  against  the  prft« 
of  the  wicked.  6. — They  take  me  to  the  house  of 
teach  me  to  respect  his  ministers,  and  to  listen  seri 
and  attentively  to  his  word.  7.— -Indeed,  while 
are  deeply  concerned  to  promote  my.  temporal  we 
they  a!^e  more  especially  anxious  that  I  should  b< 
oh  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  my  hea;rt,  and  thi 
Holy  Spirit  should  convert  me  to  God,  that  I  sJ 
serve  him  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  his  presence  i 
eWorld  to  come.  : 
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THE    FIG. 

9  This  picture  represents 
I  a  single  fig  with  its 
I  leaves.  The  fig,  which 
is  called  in  Latin  Jicw, 
in  Hebrew  teenah,  in 
Arabic  Uen,  is  a  much 
valued  fruit,  which, 
though  of  eastern  origin, 
is  now  cultivated  even 
in  the  southern  parts  of 
England.  In  giving  the 
following  deacriptjon  of 
the  fig-tree,  as  it  is  so 
often  inentioDed  in  the 
bible,  our  young  readers 
will  be  much  more  in- 
terested if  they  turn  to 
exts  as  they  read  on.  The  common  fig-tree  is  of 
rate  height,  with  lai^e  five-pointed  leaves,  which, 
the  Ixee  is  of  a  considerable  size,  afibrd  a  good 
I  (1  Kings  iv.  S5).  The  figs  appear  as  little  Imots 
i  the  leaves  (Cant  ii.  13);  when  ripe,  they  are 
red  by  shaking  the  tree  (Nah.  iii,  13),  or  they  fall' 
lir  own  accord  (Bev.  vi.  13).  The  tree  is  common 
leatjne  (Deut.  viii.  8) ;  and  its  injury  or  destruction 
ccounted  a  great  evil  (Fs.  Gv.  83.  Jer.  v.  17.  Hos. 
\.  The  tree  produces  ripe  iruit  for  ten  months  in 
3Wr  at  three  separate  tjmes,  namely,  at  ^e  end  of 
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June,  in  August,  and  in  winter.  The  figs  of  the  first 
harvest  are  the  so-called  spring  figs,  which  are  the 
sweetest ;  on  which  account,  as  well  as  hecause  they  are 
the  first  produce  of  the  year,  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms 
implying  welcome  and  pleasure  (Hos.  iz.  1 0.  Jer.  xxiy.  3). 
On  account  of  its  **  sweetness"  and  **  good  fruit,**  the  fig 
was  chosen  king  of  trees  in  the  parahle  (Judg.  ix.  10). 
The  tree  required  much  care,  if  it  was  to  flourish  (ProT. 
xxvii.  18.  Luke  xiii.  8).  The  Hehrews  ate  figs  freshly 
gathered,  or  dry  and  pressed  together.  They  were  also 
heaten  into  a  pulp,  of  which  ci^es  were  made  fl  Sam. 
XZY.  18).  In  this  state  they  were  employed  medicinally 
(3  Kings,  XX,  7).  Figs  were  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
were  set  in  comparison  with  the  vine:  The  tolerated 
(Luke  xiii.  6 — 9)  as  well  as  the  accursed  (Mark  zi.  18, 14) 
fig-tree  was  an  image  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  all 
who  delay  to  improve  their  spiritual  advantages. 

The  wild  fig-tree,  or  sycamore,  is  higher  and  stronge* 
than  the  common  fig,  hut  its  fruit  is  less  agreeahle  t 
the  palate. 

This  tree  attains  the  magnitude  of  one  of  otir  laifjv 
oaks,  and  has  dtill  greater  longevity.     The  trunk  sor 
times  measures  thirty  or  forty  feet  round  or  more.   1 
branches  begin  to  expand  at  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twe 
feet  from  the  earth ;  the  lower  ones  spreading  hoii 
tally  to  a  great  extent,  and  those  above  them  grotr 
themselves  into  conical  shapes,  so  that  the  tree» 
firom  a  distance,  has  very  much  the  look  of  otir  i 
Sycamores  oast  their  hospitable  shadows  to  a  grear 
tanoe  from  Ihek  tmmks,  and  fifty  or  sixty  ^mud^' 
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horses,  and  as  many  Arabs,  may  not  unixequently  be 
seen  encamped,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  under  one 
of  these  noble  trees.  The  coffins  and  utensils  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  at  the  present  hour  found  sound 'and 
perfect,  were  made  of  the  sycamore.  Like  Zaccheus  of 
old  (Luke  xix.  4),  the  orientals  still  climb  into  syca- 
mores, where  they  sit  to  smoke  and  talk.  Amos 
designates  himself  *'  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit" 
(viL  14). 


PBOGRESS  OF  BRITISH  BAPTISTS. 

Ih  the  year  1650,  the  baptist  churches  began  to  form 
themselves  into  associations ;  and  three  years  afterwards, 
an  epistolary  correspondence  was  opened,  including  the 
Ei^Ush,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  churches.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  they  were  distinguished  in  various 
ways.  Some  of  their  ministers  possessing  University 
honours,  preached  in  parish  chiurches;  and  some  of 
their  members,  as  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  General  Harri- 
son, occupied  high  posts  under  the  Government.  The 
name  of  tiae  mighty  Milton,  too,  is  connected  with  that 
period.  Amidst  the  changes  which  followed,  much 
fUjSering  was  endured,  but  great  glory  resulted  from  the 
exhibition  of  christian  pi^ciples.  Amongst  the  con- 
apicuous  objects  of  the  times  under  consideration,  we 
have  to  notice  the  character  and  suf^ngs  of  Thomas 
De  XAune,  Benjamin  Keach,  and  John  Bi^nyan, — 
lUastrious  men  of  the  Baptist  Denomination. 
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In  a  letter  written  to  Cromwell,   by  a  disaffected 
officer  in  the  army,  the  following  reference  is  made  to 
the  baptists :  "  Have  they  not  filled  your  towns,  your 
cities,  your  provinces,  your  islands,  your  castles,  your 
navies,  your  tents,  your  armies,  your  courts  ?  your  veiy 
council  is  not  free :  only  we  have  left  your  temples  for 
you  to  worship  in."    After  making  due  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  this  language   warrants  the   conclusion, 
that  the  Baptists  were  very  numerous  in  those  days. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  histoiy  of 
England,    when    the    practice   of   adult    baptism   by 
immersion  made  more  rapid  or  more  general  progress, 
than  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth ;  a 
period  in  which  the  human  mind  awoke  from  the  sle^ 
of  ages,  and  long-received  opinions  were  brought  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  revelation.     Alluding  to  the  discus* 
sions  about  baptism  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  Neal 
himself  acknowledges,  the  opinions  of  tiie  Baptists  ''begiD 
to  increase  wonderfully  out  of  doors."    Many  circum- 
stances combined  to  favour  their  cause,  and  to  fiacilitate 
its  prevalence.     The  dominant  church  was  in  a  state  ol 
entire  prostration.     The  sword  of  the  Civil  Magistrate 
was  sheathed.  The  rights  of  conscience  were  respected; 
controversies  were  carried  on  by  the  pen  and  by  the 
tongue;  public  discussions  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  between  Baptists  and  Psedobaptists ;  the 
press  teemed  with  pamphlets  and  books  on  the  disputed 
question.     Baptist  ministers  itinerated  through  eveiy 
county,  preaching,  and  baptizing  their  converts;  persons 
of  all  ranks  were  thus  led  to  examine  the  points  at  issue: 
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and  the  examination  was  favourable  to  the  spread  of  our 
distinctive  principles.  Episcopalians  were  alarmed; 
Presbyterians  were  enraged ;  and  Independents  reasoned 
against  the  wide-spreading  doctrine.  Baxter  declared 
immersion  dangerous  to  health,  a  sure  means  of 
death,  a  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment,  eaid  flat 
murder.  To  the  practice  of  dipping  in  cold  water  he 
ascribes  the  following  catalogue  of  complaints, — 
"apoplexies,  lethargies,  palsies,  consumption,  debility 
of  the  stomach,  almost  all  fevers,  convulsions,  spasms, 
and  tremors !  all  hepatic,  splenetic,  pulmonic  persons, 
and  hypocondriacs,  would  soon  have  enough  of  it.  In  a 
word,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  dispatch  men  out  of 
the  world  that  are  burdensome,  and  to  ranken  church- 
yards. I  conclude,  if  murder  be  a  sin,  then  dipping 
ordinarily  over  head  in  England  is  a  sin  ;  and  if  high- 
way murderers  are  not  to  be  suiSered  in  a  commonwealth, 
then  judge  how  these  Anabaptists  are  to  be  sujSered." 
Notwithstanding  this  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  the 
principles  of  the  Baptists  continued  to  spread  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  in  the  year  1660  came  the  restoration  of  Charles  II, 
so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  notorious  for 
destroying  nearly  all  the  safeguards  of  morality  and 
religion, — a  period  in  which  the  advocates  of  non 
resistance  and  apostolical  succession  took  vengeance  on 
those  who  befbretime  had  opposed  their  leaders  in  parlia- 
mentary debate,  and  annUiilated  their  armies  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Through  that  and  the  following  reign, 
most  of  the  dissenters  were  made  '*  a  spectacle  to  tiie 
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SHEPHEEDS  OF  THE  LANDEE 

Tbe  Landes, 
in  the  South  < 
is  a  tract  of  c 
tween  the  moi 
AdouT  and  thi 
along  the  eea' 
according  to 
was  once  the  1 
sea  itself  whi 
m  as  far  as  r 
a  bed  of  san 
the  Btnctest  bc 
word  and  i 
^  with  extens: 
I  woods  The 
afford  turpent 
and  charcoal,  for  trade,  as  well  as  a  sort  o 
used  by  the  peasaiiti}',  made  of  jam  dipt  in  tl 
tine.  The  road  is  through  the  sand,  unaltei 
except  where  it  is  so  loose  and  deep  as  to  r< 
trunks  of  fir  trees  to  be  laid  across  to  give  It 
The  vill^es  and  hamlets  stand  on  spots  of  ferti 
scattered  like  islands  among  the  san'ds.  The  a 
of  a  oom-fietd  on  each  side  of  the  road,  fenced 
hedges,  a  clump  of  trees  at  a  Uttle  distance 
spire  of  a  rustic  church  tapering  from  am( 
gives  notice  of  the  approach  to  an  inhabited  s; 
The  shepherds  are  mounted  on  stilts,  and  e 
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Storks,  along  the  flat.      These  stilts  raise  them  from 

three  to  five  feet :  the  foot  rests  on  a  surface  adapted  to 

its  sole,  carved  ont  of  the  solid  wood ;  a  flat  part,  shaped 

to  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  reaching  to  helow  the  hend 

of  the  knee,  is  strapped  round  the  calf  and  ancle.     The 

foot  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  raw  sheep's  hide.    In  these 

stilts  they  move  with  perfect  freedom  and  astonishing 

rapidity;  and  they  have  their  balance  so  completely, 

1  that  they  run,  jump,  stoop,  and  even  dance,  with  ease 

I  and  safety.     We  made  them  run  races  for  a  piece  of 

t  money,  put  on  a  stone  on  the  ground,  to  which  they 

'  I  pounced  down  with  surprising  quickness.    They  cannot 

1  viand  quite  still  without  the  aid  of  a  long  staff,  which 

\  they  always  carry  in  their  hands.      This  guards  them 

against  any  accidental  trip,  and  when  they  wish  to  be  at 

lest,  forms  a  third  leg,  that  keeps  them  steady.      The 

habit  of  using  the  stilts  is  acquired  early,  and  it  appeared 

that  the  smaller  the  boy  was,  the  longer  it  was  necessary 

to  have  his  stilts.     Thus  the  feet  are  kept  out  of  the 

'water  during  the  winter,   and  from  the  heated  sand 

daring  the  summer :  and  the  sphere  of  vision  over  so 

perfect  a  flat  is  materially  increased  by  the  elevation, 

as  the  shepherd  can  see  his  sheep  much  farther  on 

stilts  than  he  could  from  the  ground. 

Once,  when  Napoleon  was  on  a  journey  through  the 
south  of  France,  he  travelled  faster  l^an  his  guard,  which 
these  shepherds  observing,  two  hundred  of  them  assem- 
bled about  his  carriage,  formed  a  guard  of  honour,  and 
kept  pace  with  it  on  their  stilts,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  for  two  hours  together. 

■  I  I  .  ■  •       I    I       ■     •  •    II  ■  •      ■  •  i         H  I 
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WILLIAM    HOLBEN 

Was  a  scholar  in  the  haptist  sahhath  school,  Melb* 
Derhyshhre.  He  had  not  reached  his  fourteentl 
before  he  was  called  to  resign  all  connexion  wi 
present  world,  and  enter  into  a  world  of  spirits, 
six  years  previous  to  his  death  he  met  with  an  ac< 
of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  but  wbic 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  \ 
fond  of  lus  school  t^nd  his  Bible ;  and  it  was  his  co 
practice  to  remember  ih&  texts  preached  from,  ^ 
^em  when  he  returned  from  places  of  wovtdbif^. 
also  shunned  the  coi^apany  of  boys  who  were  ^ddii 
swearing,  lying,  or  sabbath -^breaking.  He  li] 
lemembered  and  regarded  the  command,  **^Hqiio 
lather  and  thy  mother."  He  gradually  sunk  \UDud 
influence  of  a  lingering  affliction ;  but  his  pati^nc 
eonfldence  in  Christ  increased.  ■  On.  one  ooeasi< 
mother  referred  to  his  great  sufferings ;  he  seplied 
sufferings  are  nothing  to  wh^t  niy  Saviour  end 
A  pious  gentleman  often  called  t^o  see  him,  an 
much  interested  with  his  simple  but  heartfeU  € 
siqns  of  happiness.  He  took  great  delight  in  r< 
serious  books ;  "  The  Society  of  Heaven"  be  esp 
loved.  Three  months  before  his  death,  his;  grands 
ijras  called  to  eternal  rest  On  being  informed  < 
event,  he  said,  **  I  shall  soon,  be  with  her,  and  w< 
sit  and  sing  together  in  glory."  He  often  visit 
pious  neighbours ;  one  in  particular,  to  whom  he 
opened  his  mind ;  and  who  was  fully  satisfied  ti 
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enjoyed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesiis.  When  he  was 
STidently  fast  sinking  in  the  arms  of  death,  his  mother 
isked  him  if  h€i  was  happy ;  he  replied,  with  peculiar 
amphasis,  *'  O  yes  ;  I  can  see  Jesus,  his  hands,  his 
Teet,  his  side,  that  were  pierced  for  me.  Bless  him,  he 
Brants  me  to  come  to  him."  The  night  hefore  he  died 
lie  was  in  agonies  of  pain,  hut  was  consoled  hy  thos<3 
precious  words  of  the  Saviour :  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
In  the  midst  of  excruciating  pain  he  exclaimed^  **  I  shall 
■oon  be  with  my  grandmother  and  sing  hallelujah  to  the 
Liamb."  His  pain  being  increasing  severe,  he  cried  out^ 
*'  Do,  Lord,  take  me  to  thyself  "  A  little  before  death  be 
was  asked  if  Christ  was  then  precious :  he  replied,  with 
much  energy,  "I  do  feel  him  to  be  precious."  He 
longed  to  meet  his  parents  and  a  brother  and  two  sisters 
in  heaven :  to  one  of  the  latter  he  said,  *"  If  you  teU 
stories  you  will  never  go  to  heaven."  On  observing  his 
mother  to  be  unhappy  on  his  account,  he  said,  '*  Mother, 
if  I  had  lived  to  grow  up  I  might  have  been  led  into  sin, 
and  so  have  been  lost ;  but  now  I  am  happy,  and  am 
going  to  heaven."  His  father  being  in  the  field  a  little 
before  he  died,  he  was  asked  if  he  should  like  to  see 
him.  "  O  yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I  love  my  father,  but  I 
love  Jesus  Christ  more;  and  1  am  going  to  him." 
He  had  prayed  that  he  might  die  easy,  and  his  prayer 
was  answered.  With  perfect  composure  he  fell  asleep 
in  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Saviour  whose  love  he  enjoyed, 
and  whose  name  had  been  his  constant  theme,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  1831. 


80WINQ  AND  REAPINQ. 


Youthful  reader,  if  suddenly  called  to  die,  woul< 
end  be  like  that  of  William  Holden.  In  the  mi 
;  your  play  and  the  delights  of  early  life,  do  you  ever 
of  death  ?  It  may  overtake  you  in  an  hour,  whe: 
are  not  aware  of  its  approach ;  and  O !  how  awful 
should  be  called  away  without  an  interest  in 
Christ  You  will  not  then,  with  William  Holde 
millions  more,  sing, 

'*HalleIqJah8  to  the  Lamb;** 

but  you  will  mingle  your  cries  with  those  of  the  i 
tants  of  the  pit,  where  not  one  solitary  gleam  of  h 
known,  but  where  all  is  blackness  of  darkness  foi 
Do  not  think  you  are  too  young  to  seek  the  Lord : 
will  tell  you  so  to  deceive  you.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  1 
father  of  lies,  and  listen  to  the  God  of  truth,  who 
"  Bemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy } 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw 
when  thou  shalt  say  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 


SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

**  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'* 

Who  are  sowing  ?  who  are  sowing  ? 

These  young  children  now  at  play ; 
And  the  scattered  seeds  are  growing 

Night  by  night,  and  day  by  day : 
Some  with  fruitful  grain  are  shooting ; 

Some  will  only  weeds  produce, 
Which,  alas,  will  need  uprooting, 

Ere  the  soil  be  fit  for  use. 
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Who  are  sowing  ?   Those  just  leaving 

Childhood  and  its  sports  behind : 
Hearts  with  golden  visions  heaving, 

Are  they  sowing  to  the  wind  ? 
If  they  toil,  on  Christ  relying. 

If  his  glory  be  their  aim, 
They  may  hope,  with  hope  undying, 

They  shall  reap  immortal  fame. 

Who  are  sowing  ?    Those  expending 

Manhood's  years  for  objects  vain ; 
Earth  beyond,  no  thought  extending. 

What  shall  be  their  future  gain  ? 
Who  are  sowing  ?   Those  still  clinging 

To  the  dregs  of  life  misspent — 
Tares  around  their  footsteps  springing, 

Earnest  of  their  doom  present. 

Who  are  sowing  ?  who  are  sowing  ? 

Children,  manhood,  youth,  and  age. 
And  the  scattered  seeds  are  growing, 

Putting  forth  at  every  stage ; 
All  along  life's  pathway  springing. 

Bearing  fruit,  or  flower,  or  weed, 
On  the  air  their  odour  flinging, 

Either  for  our  bane  or  need. 

Soon  will  dawn  the  day  of  reaping— 

Soon  the  gathering  time  will  come, 
When  each  seed,  its  promise  keeping, 

All  shall  bear  their  harvest  home. 
May  my  soul  at  last  be  gathered, 

Jesus,  with  thy  garnered  wheat; 
Then,  through  everlasting  ages, 

I  shall  worship  at  thy  feet. 


THB  FAKEWBLL 
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THE  FAREWELL  LINES.. 

I  FOUND  on  her  bed  some  lines  feebly  tracer 
pencil,  and  asked  her  what  they  were.  •  Oh/  i 
*  I  was  only  trying  to  write  some  farewell  word 
shape  of  a  little  hymn ;  if  you  will  be  so  go( 
bring  a  pencil,  motiier,  I  can  dictate  them  to  y 
am  too  feeble  to  write.'  I  did  as  she  desired,  i 
little  or  no  hesitation  she  repeated,  as  I  wrol 
lines  now  so  precious  to  us. 

'Tts  hard  to  part,  *tis  hard  to  part ; 

But  Oh,  ye  would  not  have  me  stay, 
When  Jesus  calls  me  to  depart, 

And  I  so  long  to  fly  away. 
He  calls  me  to  my  hlessed  home ; 

0  conie,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come. 

My  loved  ones,  check  the  mourning  tear, 
I  cann6t,  must  not  linger  here ; 

For  though  ftt)m  this  fair  earth  I  go, 
My  resting-place  is  not  helow. 

Se^phs,  spread  your  wings  and  fly, 

Waft,  O  wtrft  me  to  the  sky. 

And  when  ye  kneel  upon  the  ground 
Beside  the  spot  where  I  shall  lie, 

Te'll  find  an  angel  hovering  round. 
And  pointing  upward  to  the  sky : 

He  ^ays,  "  Why  mourn  ye  by  tliis  tomb  ? 

Your  darling's  in  her  upper  home. 

Then  ye  must  upward  look,  and  'dew 
My  little  spirit  far  above ; 

1  shall  look  down  to  smile  on  you, 
And  whisper  of  my  Saviour's  love. 

There's  room  for  all  on  Jesus'  breast, 
Then  foUol^  me  to  his  sweet  rest" 
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WHO  MADE  THE  IXOWEI^S? 

CHILD,. 

Mother,  who  made  the  pretty  fiowers 

That  blossom  everywhere? 
The  daisies  and  forget-me-nots, 

And  violets  so  fair  ? 

Who  made  the  golden  buttercups, 

That  in  the  meadows  grow  ? 
The  bright-eyed  little  innocence. 

And  lalieB  white  as  snow. 

Who  made  the  wild  red  columbines. 

And  filled  each  tiny  cup 
With  honey,  which  the  little  bees 

So  daintily  sip  up  ? 

Who  made  the  fra^prant  clover-fields, 
That  drink  the  summer  showers  ? 

It  must  have  taken  very  long  n 

To  make  so  many  flowers. 

Mother,  who  keeps  the  fiowers  alive, 

And  clothes  them  every  day  ? 
Who  watches  over  tiiem  by  night. 

To  keep  aU  hann  away  f 

MOTHER. 

*Twas  God,  my  child,,  who  formejd  the  flowers. 

So  exquisitely  fair. 
And  they,  with  all  his  hand  hath  made. 

His  kind  protection  share. 

He  formed  ea^h  leaf  and  opening  bud,. 
With  skill  so  nice  and  true. 
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And  gave  to  some  a  golden  tint, 
To  some  a  violet  hue. 

God  shields  the  tender  flowers  hj  night, 

And  cares  for  them  hy  day ; 
He  giveth  to  each  different  plant 

Its  beautiful  array. 

He  sends  the  soft  refreshing  rain, 

The  gentle  summer  showers. 
And  light,  and  air,  and  falling  dew. 

He  giveth  to  the  flowers. 

'Tis  the  same  God  who  formed  the  flowers, 
Makes  my  sweet  child  his  care'; 

Then  daily  raise  thine  infant  heart 
To  him  in  grateful  prayer. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

When  on  the  vernal  plain 

Spring's  genial  showers  descend. 

And  sunbeams  with  the  glitt'ring  rain 
Their  golden  radiance  blend ; 

The  covenant  rainbow  spring's  to  view. 

Deep  glowing  with  her  seven-fold  hue. 

Thus  when  the  sinner's  tears 

From  deep  repentance  flow, 
A  gladd'ning  sunshine  o'er  his  fears 

The  smiles  of  Jesus  throw ; 
The  bow  of  promise  shines  in  Heaven— r 
He  looks,  and  sees  his  sins  forgiven. 
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CURIOUS  CLOCK  AT  STRASBUBGH. 

At  Strasburg  there  is  a 
clock  of  sll  others  the 
most   famoas,   in  vented 
by    CoDradiua     Basipo- 
dius,  iQ  the  year  1671. 
Before  the  clock  stands 
a  globe  on  the  ground, 
shoving  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  stars,  and 
planets.      The    heavens 
are  carried  about  hy  the 
'i,  first    mover    in   twenfy- 
l|r.^four  hours.     Saturn,  by 
11  his    proper    motion,    is 
*^'  carried   about   in   thirty 
■  -^^  -^^-  ^^  -         years;  Jupiter  in  twelve ; 

■s  in  two ;  the  Sun,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  in  one 
r ;  and  the  Moon  in  one  month.  In  the  clock  itself 
'e  are  two  tables  on  the  right  and  left  hand,  showing 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  irom  the  year  1073  to 
year  16124.  The  third  table  in  the  middle,  is  divided 
'  three  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  statues  of  Apollo 
Diana  shew  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  day 
-eof,  being  carried  about  in  one  year;  the  second 
:  shews  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  equinoctial 
i,  the  hours  of  each  day,  the  minutes  of  each  hour, 
ter  day,  and  all  other  feasts,  and  the  dominical  letter. 
I  third  part  hath  the  geographical  description  of  all 
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Germany,  and  particularly  of  Strasburgh,  and  thenai 
of  the  inventor  and  all  the  workmen.  In  the  mi( 
frame  of  the  clock  is  an  astrolabe,  shewing  the  sigi 
which  each  planet  is  every  day ;  and  there  are 
statutes  of  the  seven  planets  upon  a  round  piec< 
iron,  lying  flat,  so  that  every  day  the  planet  that  r 
the  day  comes  forth,  the  rest  being  hid  within 
frames,  till  they  come  out  by  course  at  their  day 
the  sun  upon  Sunday,  and  so  for  all  the  week.  . 
there  is  also  a  terrestrial  globe  which  shews  Uie  qua 
the  half-hour,  and  the  minutes.  There  is  also  the  s 
of  a  dead  man,  and  statues  of  two  boys,  whereof 
turns  the  hour-glass  when  the  clock  hath  struck, 
other  puts  forth  the  rod  in  his  hand  at  each  strol 
the  clock.  Moreover,  there  are  the  stataes  of  Sp: 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  and  many  observal 
of  the  moon.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  clock  are 
old  men's  statues  which  strike  the  quarters  of  the  h 
the  statue  of  Death  comes  out  at  each  quarter  to  st 
but  is  driven  back  by  the  statue  of  Christ,  with  a  s 
in  his  hand,  for  three  quarters,  but  in  the  fourth  qui 
that  of  Christ  goes  back,  and  that  of  Death  striken 
hour  with  a  bone  in  his  hand,  and  then  the  eh; 
sound.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  is  an  image  of  a  < 
which  twice  in  the  day  crows  aloud  and  claps  his  Wi 
Besides,  this  clock  is  decked  with  inany  rare  picti 
and,  being  on  the  inside  of  the  church,  carries  anc 
frame  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  wherein  the  hou 
the  sun,  the  courses  of  the  moon,  the  length  of  the 
and  such  other  things,  are  set  out  with  great  art. 
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uch  IS  the  account  given  by  Morrison,  in  his  Itine- 
;  of  this  curious  clock.  We  are,  however,  not  dis- 
3d  to  believe  all  he  says  about  it.  And  yet,  that  it 
very  singular  piece  of  mechanism  there  can  be  no 
bt 
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grasi  wttliereth,  tbe  flow«r  fkuletb ;  but  the  word  of  oar  Ood  aball  stand 

for  ever." 

you.  not  love  the  return  of  spring  ?  So  bright  and 
itiful  are  the  green  fields  and  hedgerows ;  one  pretty 
er  afier  another  peeping  from  its  warm  bed;  the 
3  birds  singing  so  joyously ;  all  things  waking  to  life 
hope  —  each  so  fresh  and  full  of  promise.  Your 
og  hearts  feel  in  their  gladness  that  the  great  God 
it  be  very  good  when  he  gave  us  a  world  so  beaudful 
fhich  to  live. 

nd  then  the  summer  comes,  and  you  gather  a  cap 
of  lowers,  and  sit  in  the  warm  sun.  The  little  in- 
s  are  humming  around  you,  rejoicing  in  then*  short 
But  the  grass  looks  dry  and  scorched ;  the  flowers 
love  so  well  droop  their  heads — the  fairest  and  love- 
^  seem  even  the  fraUest ;  and  these  bright  treasures 
after  another  fkde  and  die. 

s  you  look  above  into  the  clear  blue  skjr,  and  watch 
light  clouds  floating  over  you,  think  how  great  that 
I  must  be  who  made  the  glorious  sun,  each  day  to 
Iden  us  with  its  beams ;  who  bids  each  little  floweret 
)ld  beneath  its  warmth,  and  every  insect  and  each 
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living  creature  rejoice  in  its  light.  And  Uien  jovl  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  he  has  told  us,  "  The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;  but  the  word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  for  ever."  Do  you  understand  this  ?  I  will 
try  to  help  you. 

Amidst  all  that  is  so  beautiful  and  fleeting,  our  Father 
would  teach  us  that  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we 
may  repose — his  Word — and  that  because  it  cannot,  like 
these  things,  pass  away ;  therefore  we  may  trust  in  it, 
and  love  it  with  our  whole  heart 

I  knew  a  dear  girl  who,  like  yourselves,  rejoiced  in  all 
that  was  bright  around  her ;  who  loved  the  green  fields 
and  the  flowers,  and  the  glad  summer  days.  She  was 
an  only  child — the  child  of  deep  and  earnest  love :  and 
not  only  did  she  look  on  the  outward  world  and  rejoice, 
but  in  her  home  she  knew  that  she  was  the  centre  of  all 
its  joy  and  hope.  She  lived  to  make  others  happy  and 
rejoiced  in  life.  Her  nature  was  so  gentle  and  loving 
that  she  did  not  even  try  to  resist  the  wishes  of  her 
parents,  but  felt  they  were  a  law  to  her.  Her  school 
days  passed  happily  and  cheerfully  by.  She  loved  thm 
to  commit  to  memory  portions  of  God's  word.  And  she 
learned  many  a  beautiful  promise  which,  in  after  scenes, 
was  her  trust  and  her  hope.  "  Her  father  says  that  the 
119th  Psalm  was  a  great  favourite  with  her,  and  many  (^ 
Dr.  Watt's  psalms  and  hymns.  Little,  perhaps,  did  she 
then  think,  that  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  suffering, 
these  precious  truths  would  come  home  to  her  heart 
with  power  to  comfort  and  strengthen  her  as  the  veiy 
words   of  her  Father  in  heaven :    that  as  all  things  I 
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else  were  fading,  that  word  would  abide  with  her,  and 
guide  her  to  life  eternal. 

Not  onlj  was  she  loved  in  her  own  house,  but  in  her 
daily  duties  she  endeared  herself  bj  her  obliging  and 
cheerful  manner  to  all  around  her.  One  thing  that 
made  her  much  respected  was  her  love  of  truth.  What- 
ever she  said  might  always  be  relied  on. 

You  would  like  to  know  her  name ;  it  was  Emma  Pratt 
While  yet  very  young  she  had  a  severe  illness ;  she  was 
laid  aside  from  tiie  active  duties  of  life,  and  endured  much 
suffering ;  and  now  she  needed  something  in  which  to 
trust ;  and  by  his  holy  word  her  God  was  teaching  her  that 
this  earth,  so  fair  and  beautiful,  is  not  our  home ;  that  this 
life  is  given  us  to  prepare  for  an  endless  hereafter ;  that 
it  is  a  precious  gift,  and  we  may  not  use  it  idly  as  too  many 
do ;  but  each  moment,  as  it  passes,  is  of  infinite  value  to  us ; 
that  we  have  each  a  great  work  to  accomplish,  and  only  as 
God  teaches  us  can  we  rightly  consecrate  ourselves  to  him. 

Emma  was  raised  up  again  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  for  many  months  she  seemed  to  enjoy  good  health. 
Her  parents  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  yet  her  life  would 
be  spared  to  them ;  and  life  must  have  been  beautiful 
and  full  of  promise  to  one  so  young  and  dearly  loved. 
She  needed  within  her  heart  a  true  word  of  promise 
on  which  to  rely  when  called  to  leave  it  all,  and  to  enter 
that  vast  eternity  to  which  we  are  each  hastening. 

Again  in  January,  1853,  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill ; 
and  although  the  best  medical  skill  was  called  to  her 
aid,  it  was  soon  evident  that,  like  the  grass  of  the  field 
and   the  flowers  of  summer,  she  was  fading  away ; 
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serve  him  day  and  night ;  and  bid 
n  the  thought  of  that  reunion. 
>re  her  death,  July  28,  1853,  they 
quite  happy,  and  Christ  still  pre- 
said,  "  happy,  happy ;"'  and  with  a 
ep  in  Jesus — nay,  she  has  awakened 
f  all  she  believed;  and  amidst  the 
whom  no  tongue  can  number,  she 
s  of  Jesus  for  ever  and  ever, 
u'  children,  will  not  you  love  that 
Emma  Pratt  into  that  pure  fellow- 
young  friends  to  whom  her  death, 
r  hearts,  was  a  messenger  of  love. 
Saviour.     And  will  not  you,  whose 
is  page,  lift  up  your  heart  to  that 
ihes  over  your  childhood,  and  who 
Bsus  Christ     Will  not  you  now  cry 
er,  my  Father,  thou  shalt  be  the 


2s  were  composed  by  a  young  friend 
iss  Emma  Pratt,  of  Coventry,  who 
853,  aged  sixte^ii  years. 

i  of  anguish  lying, 
around  may  weep  to  see ; 
•uthful  saint  in  dying, 
r  soul,  0  God,  to  thee : 
y  Emma  now  can  trace 
:er,  happier,  resting-place. 

bed  of  anguish  now, 
1  is  ebbing  fast  away ; 
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and  now  she  knew  that  the  precious  word  of  Christ,  **  I  | 
am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  was  the  onlj 
thing  in  which  she  could  trust.  As  a  little  child,  she 
leaned  on  his  promise  —  **  He  that  cometh  unto  me  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  She  helieved  that  he  could 
cleanse  her  from  all  sin,  and  give  her  that  life  and 
immortality  he  had  hrought  to  light  in  the  gospel.  She 
was  seven  months  the  suhject  of  most  painml  suffering, 
hut  no  murmur  escaped  her  lips.  She  knew  it  was  her 
Father*s  hand  that  was  leading  her,  and  she  tried  ever 
to  say,  "Not  my  will,  hut  thine  he  done."  She  knew 
that  he  loved  her  tenderly,  and  would  sustain  and  Gom- 
fort  her  whatever  she  had  to  pass  through. 

When  her  parents  knew  that  she  could  not  recover, 
they  gently  told  her  that  there  was  no  hope.  She 
answered,  "  I  am  quite  resigned  to  my  Heavenly  Father*8 
will :  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  recover." 

It  was  not  that  she  was  weary  of  life,  or  that  she  did 
not  dearly  love  her  parents;  hut  she  knew  in  whom 
she  had  believed ;  and  that  he  was  able  to  keep  that  which 
she  had  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.  And  what 
a  bright  day  dawned  on  her  through  her  sufferings ;  a  day 
when,  free  from  sin  and  clothed  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  she  should  be  with  hhn,  and  love  him  as  on  earth 
she  never  could.  Thoughts  of  that  bright  land,  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  were  ever  present  to  her,  and  Jesus 
was  the  light  of  her  spirit :  she  would  talk  of  him  and 
long  to  be  with  him.  She  would  tell  her  weeping 
parents  that  they  too  should  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  ere  long  again  they  would  be  one  in  that 
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blest  assembly  tbat  serve  him  day  and  night ;  and  bid 
them  be  comforted  in  the  thought  of  that  reunion. 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  July  28,  1853,  they 
asked  her  if  she  was  quite  happy,  and  Christ  still  pre- 
cious :  to  which  she  said,  "  happy,  happy  ;*''  and  with  a 
sweet  smile  fell  asleep  in  Jesus — nay,  she  has  awakened 
to  the  realization  of  all  she  believed;  and  amidst  the 
countless  multitude,  whom  no  tongue  can  number,  she 
is  singing  the  praises  of  Jesus  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  will  not  you  love  that 
word  which  guided  Emma  Pratt  into  that  pure  fellow- 
ship. I  know"  some  young  friends  to  whom  her  death, 
sad  as  it  was  to  tb^r  hearts,  was  a  messenger  of  love, 
leading  them  to  the  Savioiu:.  And  will  not  you,  whose 
eye  now  rests  on  this  page,  lift  up  your  heart  to  that 
great  God  who  watches  over  your  childhood,  and  who 
loves  you  through  Jesus  Christ  Will  not  you  now  cry 
to  him,  "My  Father,  my  Father,  thou  shalt  be  the 
guide  of  my  youth." 

The  following  lines  were  composed  by  a  young  friend 
on  the  death  of  Miss  Emma  Pratt,  of  Coventry,  who 
departed,  July  *2[8,  1853,  aged  sixteen  years. 

On  the  bed  of  ansiush  lying. 

Friends  aronnd  may  weep  to  see ; 
But  the  youthful  saint  in  dying, 

Lifts  her  soul,  O  God,  to  thee : 
And  calmly  Emma  now  can  trace 
Her  brighter,  happier,  resting-place. 

From  the  bed  of  anguish  now, 
Her  soul  is  ebbing  fast  away ; 
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The  chill  of  death  is  on  her  hrow ; 

See  her  feehle  frame  deca^ : 
Though  sinking  fast,  her  spuit  soars 
Nearer  to  the  eternal  shores. 

Why  do  parents  weep  beside  her? 

Soon  the  straggle  will  be  past ; 
Can  they  not  in  faith  confide  her 

To  her  Father  God  at  last? 
Angel  spirits— beings  bright- 
Bear  her  to  the  realms  of  Hght. 

One  look  of  love,  one  gentle  sigh — 

The  gloomy  yale  is  trod : 
But  lo  I  her  rod  and  staff  were  nigh ; 

And  trusting  in  her  God, 
She  rose  on  wmgs  of  failh  and  love. 
To  join  the  ransomed  hosts  abore. 

Weep  not,  parents,  nor  deplore  her, 
Tho'  from  earth  she  wing'd  her  flight; 

All  your  tears  may  not  restore  her. 
Now  she  treads  yon  world  of  light: 

Clad  in  garments  washed  in  blood. 

View  her  near  the  throne  of  God. 

There  with  angel-saints  adcHing, 

Her  glad  spirit  bears  its  part ; 
Ne'er  again  with  grief  deploring. 

Aught  frx>m  sin  or  satan's  dart : 
There  the  white-robed  hosts  among, 
Now  she  joins  the  glittering  throng. 

Then  weep  not,  parents,  for  your  child, 

She  has  entered  into  rest ; 
And  let  not  your  grief  be  wild, 

Lo  she  mingles  with  the  blest : 
Praise,  her  sweet  employment  gi?en ; 
Her's  the  joy,  the  bliss  of  heayen.  C.  OsK 
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THE    GOLDEN    TEMPLE. 

lAH  is  an  exteneive  country  between  India  and 
a,  containing  many  milliona  of  people.  It  is  called 
iurman  Empire ;  and  its  sovereign  is  despotia — that 
)  can  do  what  lie  pleases  with  £e  lives  or  property 
3  subjects.  His  word  is  law.  He  assumes,  like 
eastern  monarchs,  the  greatest  pomp,  and  receives 
most  extravagant  titles  in  token  of  respect  and 
kge.  If  any  intelligence  be  conveyed  to  him,  it  is 
to  have  reached  "  the  golden  ear ;"  the  perfume  of 
■■  is  described  as  grateful  to  "  the  golden  nose ;"  and 
who  are  admitted  into  the  impeml  presence,  and 
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obtain  even  a  distant  and  momentary  view  of  this  august 
personage,  are  said  to  have  approached  **the  golden 
feet."  The  people  generally  are  cunning  and  deceitful, 
and  the  women  are  regai'ded  as  inferior  beings :  the) 
are  bought,  sold,  or  lent,  as  their  masters  please,  and 
are  never  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  Burmese  are   without 
hope  and  without  God  in  tho  world.     They  are  wor 
shippers  of  Boodh.     The  Boodhists  do  not  believe  in  t 
First  Cause.    They  consider  matter  as  eternal.     The) 
are,  in  short,  a  nation  of  atheists.     Boodh,  however,  u 
universally  worshipped  under  the  title    Gaudma,  oi 
Guadama.      Numerous    temples,    some  of   the  most 
splendid  and  sumptuous  description,  are  erected  to  his 
honour.     The  engraving  is  a  representation  of  Shoe 
madoo,  or  the  Golden  Supreme,  in  the  country  of  Pegu^ 
And  at  a  marble  quarry,  near  the  banks  of  the  Irawadd 
river,  there  is  a  large  manufactory  where  images 
Guadama  are   made,  and  whence  they  are  distribut 
over  the  whole  empire. 

The  baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  first  sent  f 
two  of  their  brethren  to  Burmah  in  1807. 

In  1813,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  from  America,  arri 
at  Eangoon ;  but  it  was  not  until  several  years  of  lal 
and  prayer  had  passed  away  that  they  observed  any 
suits  of  their  anxious  toils. 

In  the  year  1817  they  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
the  lips  of  a  Burman,  the  all-important  question,  *'  ^ 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"     "  As  I  was  sitting  wit^ 
teacher,*'  says  Mr.  Judson,  **a  Burman  of  respe* 
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Appearance,  and  followed  by  a  servant,  came  up  the  steps 
emd  sat  down  by  me.  I  asked  bim  the  usual  question  : 
Where  he  came  from?  to  which  he  gave  me  no  explicit 
reply ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  come  from 
the  government-house  to  enforce  a  trifling  request,  which 
in  the  morning  we  had  declined.  He  soon,  however, 
undeceived  and  astonished  me  by  asking,  '  How  long  a 
time  will  it  take  me  to  learn  the  religion  of  Jesus  T  I 
replied  that  such  a  question  could  not  be  answered.  If 
God  gave  light  and  wisdom,  the  religion  of  Jesus  was 
soon  Teamed ;  but  without  God,  a  man  might  study  all 
his  life  long,  and  make  no  proficiency.  *  But  how,'  con- 
tinued I,  *  came  you  to  know  anything  about  Jesus  ?'  *  I 
have  seen  two  little  books!*  was  his  reply." 

We  may  conceive  with  what  emotions  the  missionary 
put  the  two  next  questions,  and  with  what  holy  ecstacy 
he  heard  the  jBurman*s  answers.  "  Who  is  Jesus  ?" 
"  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  who,  pitying  creatures,  came 
into  the  world  and  suffered  in  their  stead."  **  Who  is 
God?"  "  He  is  a  Being  without  beginning  or  end,  who 
is  not  subject  to  old  age  or  death — but  always  is.'*  "  I 
cannot  tell,"  says  Mr.  Judson,  "  how  I  felt  at  this  moment. 
This  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of  an  eternal  God 
that  I  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Burmese." 

Other  missionaries  came  to  the  help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jadson.  Schools  were  formed,  scriptures  translated,  a 
Zayat,  or  place  of  worship,  erected,  and  three  converted 
Burmese  met  together  for  prayer. 

The  missionaries  resolved  to  visit  the  emperor  at  Ava. 
ka  the  emperor  cannot  be  approached  without  a  present, 
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the  missionaries  resolved  to  offer  one  appro] 
their  character — the  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  cove 
gold  leaf,  in  Burman  style,  each  volmne  being 
in  a  rich  wrapper. 

After  an  anxious  and  perilous  voyage,  they 
an  introduction  to  the  king,  surrounded  by  sp 
exceeding  their  expectation ;  when,  after  a  long 
ence,  Moung  Zah,  the  private  minister  of  stat 
preted  his  royal  master's  will  in  the  following 
"  In  regard  to  the  objects  of  your  petition,  his 
gives  no  order.  In  regard  to  your  sacred  be 
majesty  has  no  use  for  l^em ;  take  them  away.' 

The  missionaries  and  the  word  of  their  Gc 
thus  rejected  by  this  proud  young  monarch, 
turned  to  Eangoon  to  pursue  their  labours,  e 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  first  one  and  then 
of  the  natives  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

In  a  few  years  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
and  the  Burmese,  by  which  his  golden-footed 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions.  Dui 
war  the  missionaries  endured  many  privations  ai 
especially  the  excellent  Mrs.  Judson.  Our  younj 
should  read  the  life  of  this  devoted  female  mis 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  vi 

Years  passed  away ;  Mrs.  Judson  died ;  and  a 
worn  out  with  his  labours  to  give  the  Burmese 
plete  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  Dr.  Judi 
also.  Their  names  will  be  had  in  rememb: 
Burmah  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Again  war  broke  out,  and  again  the  emperor  was 
defeated.  But  though  this  sovereign  lost  part  of  his 
dominions,  He,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  advanced  the 
interests  of  his  own  kingdom  by  blessing  the  efforts  of 
his  servants.  Jesus  Christ  has  now  gained  converts — 
numerous  converts — in  Burmah.  Scores  and  hundreds 
have  been  converted,  baptized,  and  added  to  the  churches, 
especially  at  Tavoy,  and  among  the  Karens.  And  the 
most  recent  intelligence  from  Siis  interesting  scene  of 
missionary  operations  is  of  the  most  encouraging 
character.  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  Go,  my 
young  reader,  now,  and  read  the  second  Psalm;  and 
from  having  read  the  above,  you  will  perhaps  understand 
that  portion  of  holy  scripture  better  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

**  Shout !  for  the  blessed  Jesus  reigns ; 

Through  distant  lands  his  triumphs  spread ; 
i^nd  sinners,  firee'd  from  endless  pains. 

Own  him  their  Saviour  and  their  Head. 

His  sons  and  daughters  from  afar. 

Daily  at  Slon's  gates  arrive; 
Those  who  were  dead  in  sin  before. 

By  sovereign  grace  are  made  alive. 

Oppressors  bow  beneath  his  fleet, 

O'eroome  by  his  victorious  power ; 
Princes  in  humble  posture  wait; 

And  proud  blasphemers  learn  t*  adore. 

Gentiles  and  Jews  his  laws  obey ;    * 

Nations  remote  their  offerings  bring, 
And  unoonstrain'd,  their  homage  pay 

To  our  exalted  Gkxl  and  Eing|I 

O  may  his  conquests  still  increase. 

And  while  tveah  wreaths  adorn  bia  brow. 
Let  angels  celebrate  his  praise, 

And  sainta  his  growing  glories  show." 
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ROMAN    POPERY. 

Afteb  heathenism  fell  before  the  Gospel  of  the  Loi 
Jesus,  popery  rose  in  its  place.  Popery  is  heathenis 
under  another  name,  and  has  borrowed  many  of  its  rit 
and  ceremonies  from  the  heathens.  Papists  have  ev< 
tried  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  popit 
priests  have  contrived  many  doctrines  and  tricks 
deceive  the  people  and  pocket  their  money.  Two 
their  favourite  doctrines  are  what  are  called  transu 
stantiation  anfl  purgatory.  By  transubstantiation  th< 
mean,  that  the  bread  used  at  the  Lord*s  supper  is  real 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  they  a 
very  strenuous  in  maintaining  this  doctrine,  for  it  great 
exalts  their  ungodly  priesthood,  as  the  poor  ignorai 
people  must  form  a  high  opinion  of  their  priests  wh( 
they  suppose  that  by  the  ceremony  of  consecration  th< 
change  a  piece  of  bread  into  the  blood  and  body  of  tl 
Lord.  Thousands  of  martyrs  have  been  murdered  I 
the  papists  for  rejecting  this  doctrine,  and  doubtless 
the  pope  and  his  adherents  had  the  power  they  on< 
possessed,  they  would  act  these  scenes  of  blood  ov< 
again.  ^Purgatory  is  represented  by  the  papists  as 
state  of  punishment  into  which  persons  go  to  be  purifie 
and  prepared  for  heaven.  It  has  been  a  gainful  devii 
to  the  popish  priests,  as  they  profess  by  masses  ai 
prayers  to  deliver  souls  from  purgatory,  and  as  th< 
choose  to  be  paid  well  for  so  doing,  they  have  in  th 
way  doubtless  gained  millions  of  money.  We  r 
commend  all  our  young  friends  that  can  procure  it,  1 
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read  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs."  This  will  shew  them 
what  popery  is ;  but  as  many  of  them  may  be  unable  to 
procure  it,  we  shall  now  and  then  furnish  them  witli 
some  information  on  this  subject. 


A  BLIND  BOY  BUKNED  ALIVE. 

In  the  reign  of  the  persecuting  Mary,  a  poor  blind  boy 
was  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison ;  at  length  he  was 
brought  before  the  Chancellor  of  Gloucester,  who  ex- 
amined him  whether  he  believed  Christ's  body  to  be 
really  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ?  He  replied 
that  he  did  not.  Then  said  the  Chancellor,  *'  Who  taught 
thee  this  heresy?"  The  boy  answered,  "You,  Master 
Chancellor,  when  in  yonder  pulpit  you  taught  us  that 
the  sacrament  was  to  be  received  spiritually  by  faith, 
and  not  carnally  and  really  as  the  papists  teach."*  "  But," 
said  the  Chancellor,  ">Do  thou  as  1  have  done,  and  thou 
shalt  live  as  I  do,  and  escape  burning."  The  Boy  an- 
swered, '*  Though  you  can  so  easily  dispense  with  your 
conscience,  and. mock  God  and  the  world,  yet  will  not 
1  do  so."  Then  said  the  Chancellor,  "  God  have  mercy 
upon  thee,  for  I  will  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  thee."  '*  God*s  wiU  be  fulfilled,"  said  the  Boy. 
Then  the  Chancellor  condemned  him  and  another  called 
Thomas  Croker.  After  this  they  were  burned  to  death, 
and  suffered  with  much  constancy,  joyfully  yielding  up 
their  spirits  into  the  hands  of  God. 

*  Tbe  ChanoeUor  was  an  Apostate. 
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AMEKICAN  BAPTISTS. 

There  are  some  most  interesting  ^ts  connected  with 
the  History  of  the  baptists  in  America.  In  1681,  Boger 
Williams,  (who  had  been  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  disliking  its  formalities,  seceded,  and 
ranged  himself  with  the  Separatists)  fled  to  America 
from  the  persecutions  which  then  raged  in  this  country. 
The  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
not  &en  understood  in  the  Western  World,  and  as 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of  intrepid  firmness  in  advocat- 
ing those  principles,  we  are  not  sinrprised  at  the  excite- 
ment and  opposition  which  his  doctrines  awakened.  He 
settled  first  at  Boston,  New  England ;  the  magistracy  of 
which  condemned  his  opinions,  and  subsequently  sen- 
tenced him  to  banishment.  Under  that  cruel  act  of 
legislation,  he  was  driven  from  his  family,  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  to  seek  for  refuge  amongst  the  wild  Indians. 
After  great  sufferings,  having  conciliated  the  Indians, 
he  commenced  the  formation  of  a  colony,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Promdence,  situate  on  Bhode  Island,  a 
name  which  it  still  bears. 

Thus  he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
Several  of  his  friends  afterwards  joined  him,  and  in  that 
in£ftnt  settlement  he  sustained  the  two-fold  character  of 
Minister  and  Lawgiver.  He  formed  a  constitution  on 
the  broad  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
thus  became  the  first  ruler  that  recognized  equal  rights. 
Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  that,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans achieved  their  independence,  thirteen  of  the  States 
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united  in  forming  a  Government  for  themselves,  and 
adopted  that  principle. 

Drs.  Cox  and  Hoby,  in  their  "  Baptists  in  America," 
observe, — "  Roger  Williams  was  one  of  the  most  extra^ 
ordinary  men  of  the  age ;  and  when  we  consider  his 
liberality  at  that  period,  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as 
almost  a  prodigy.  He  contended  that  church  and  state 
were  separate,  and  that  the  land  could  not  he  lawfully 
taken  from  tiie  Indians  without  their  consent;  that 
'  Civil  Magistrates,  as  sttch,  have  no  power  in  the  Church, 
and  that  Christians,  as  such,  are  sui^ect  to  no  laws  or  con- 
trol hut  those  of  King  Jesus.'  These  were  alarming 
doctrines  for  those  times.  He  was  summoned  hefore 
Synods,  and  threatened  with  excommunication,  hut  he 
stood  firmly  to  the  faith ;  and,  aftei  repeated  trials  and 
persecutions,  he  was  banished  as  a  pest  in  society,  and 
an  officer  was  dispatched  to  put  him  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  send  him  to  England.  He  was  warned  of  his  danger, 
and,  rising  from  his  sick  bed,  fled  and  built  his  wigwam 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  colony.  But  Massa- 
chussetts  demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  and 
Govjernor  Winslow,  not  having  sufficient  firmness  to 
protect  him,  secretly  advised  WUliams  to  leave  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth.  He  threw  himself  into  a  canoe 
with  his  companions,  floated  down  the  stream,  and 
rounded  the  point  of  Tockwotton.  Life  or  death  seemed 
under  God  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  met  by  the  Indians,  who  watched  their  approach ; 
when  the  salutation  from  one  of  the  savages  ^Whti 
cheer  r  assured  the  oiiteaBts  of  a  friendly  reception.    To 
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commemorate  the  goodaess  of  Ood,  who  had  thus  guided 
and  preserved  them,  they  ultiir.ately  gave  their  settle 
ment  the  name  of  *  Providence.*  No  cross  was  reared, 
no  standard  was  planted,  no  monument  was  erected,  no 
coins  were  huried,  and  not  even  a  record  was  made,  for 
these  wanderers  were  destitute  of  paper  and  books.  And 
this  was  the  spot  on  which  one  of  the  most  thriving 
cities  of  the  United  States  now  stands.  It  was  here  the 
true  principles  of  toleration  were  planted,  and  have  since 
flourished.  The  Indians  had  no  such  quality  as  intoler- 
ance among  them,  and  with  them  Williams  was  free  to 
enjoy  his  own  opinons  unmolested." 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  th^  millions  in  both 
hemispheres  who  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of 
liberal  principles,  should  unite  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Boger  Williams,  the  first 
Governor  who  held  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  man. 

In  the  year  1689,  Mr.  Williams  formed  the  first  bap- 
tist church  in  America.  About  this  period,  severe  en- 
actments were  enforced  against  Baptists  and  Quakers. 
In  1636,  it  was  enacted,  that  *'if  any  Christian  shall 
openly  condemn  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  shall  pur- 
posely depart  from  the  congregation  at  the  administra- 
Uou  of  that  ordinance,  he  shall  be  banished."  But 
although  Episcopalians  and  Puritans  united  to  persecute 
Baptists  and  Quakers,  Baptists  or  Quakers  never  per- 
secuted them.  In  after  years,  they  were  annoyed  by 
demands,  or  taxes,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which 
they  uniformly  resisted.     In  1774,  the  baptists  held  a 
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day  of  £Bisting  and  prayer  "  in  behalf  of  oar  poor 
persecutors,  and  for  the  releasement  of  our  bietl 
They  now  made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  foil  libe 
conscience,  cheered  on  by  those  distinguished  pit 
Henry,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  and  they  succeed 
abolishing  the  attempted  Episcopal  Hierarchy. 

In  February,  1785,  a  law  for  the  establisbmenl 
support  of  religion  was  passed  in  Georgia,  tfaroo^ 
influence  of  the  Episcopalians.  It  embraced  all  des 
nations,  and  gave  all  equal  privileges ;  but  in  Maj 
baptists  remonstrated  against  it,  sent  two  messenge 
the  Legislature,  and  the  next  session  it  was  repe 
In  both  ministers  and  members  they  were  much  i 
numerous  than  any  other  denomination.  Iheirpreafi 
might  have  occupied  every  neighbourhood,  and  1 
upon  the  public  treasury;  but  no — they  knew 
Christ's  "  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  bel* 
that  any  dependence  on  the  civil  power  for  Its  sai^ 
tends  to  corrupt  the  purity  and  pristine  lovelines 
Beligion.  They  therefore  preferred  to  pine  in  pw 
as  many  of  them  did,  than  allow  or  sanction  an  nn 
marriage  between  the  church  of  Christ  and  the 
authority.  The  overthrow  of  all  the  above-named  od 
laws  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  unremitting  efforts; 
generally  struck  the  first  blow,  and  thus  inspii^ 
other  sects  with  their  own  intrepidity.  It  is  owa 
their  sentiments  chiefly,  as  the  Mends  of  redg 
liberty,  that  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  thwi^ 
opinion,  touching  leWgLovsa  ^Qt^\^,S&\^Qwin^''^ 
disgrace  our  statute  \>ooks.  \\.\^Ti^\.V^T^^wMai^ 
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but  for  their  efforts,  a  system  of  persecution,  cruel  and 
relentless  as  that  of  Mary  of  England,  or  Catherine  de 
Medici  of  France,  would  now  have  obtained  in  these 
United  States ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  baptists  have 
successfully  propagated  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty,  at  the  cost  of  suffering  in  property,  in 
person,  in  limb,  and  in  life.  Let  the  sacrifice  be  ever 
so  great,  they  have  always  freely  made  it,  in  testimony 
of  their  indignation  against  laws  which  would  fetter 
the  conscience.  Their  opposition  to  tyranny  was  im- 
placable, and  it  mattered  not  whether  the  intention  was 
to  tax  the  people  without  representation,  or  to  give  to 
the  civil  magistrate  authority  to  settle  religious  questions 
by  the  sword.  In  either  case,  it  met  in  every  baptist  an- 
irreconcilable  foe. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  should  this  denomi- 
nation, in  its  sentiments  on  religious  liberty,  be  so  much 
in  advance  of  the  age?  The  form  of  church  government 
established  by  the  Puritans  was  a  pure  democracy,  and 
essentially  that  of  the  baptists.  True ;  but  in  the  recep- 
tion of  members,  the  two  denominations  differ  widely ; 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  former  come  into  the  church 
by  birth,  or  mere  form,  the  latter  enter  on  their  own 
responsibility.  From  the  first,  the  baptists  seem  to  have 
perceived  the  truth  on  this  subject.  Whether  they 
derived  it  from  particular  texts,  or  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  bible,  it  is  not  now  for  us  to  enquire. 
Their  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  coeval  with  their 
existence  as  a  distinct  people.  Religious  liberty  is  a 
baptist  watchword,  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  operates 
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like  a  charm,  and  nerves  every  man  for  nction.  Bat 
while  the  baptists  have  been  the  undeviating  friends  of 
religious  liberty,  at  the  same  time  they  have  laboured,' 
and  suffered,  and  made  sacrifices  for  ciml  liberty.  The 
patriotism  of  no  class  has  burned  with  a  purer  or 
steadier  flame, — none  other  has  exhibited  a  loftier 
attachment  to  country  and  to  civil  rights.  Washington 
himself  declared  that  the  baptists  '*  have  been«  through- 
out America,  uniformly,  and  almost  unanimously,  the 
firm  friends  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  persevering  pro- 
motors  of  our  glorious  Revolution." 

Involuntary  respect  goes  forth  to  the  man  who  brings 
to  light  some  great  and  useful  truth  in  the  sciences  or 
in  the  arts.  Such  as  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
— the  power  and  uses  of  steam, — the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system :  but  what  are  these  in  comparison  with 
the  great  moral  truth  which  the  baptists  have  held 
forth  before  the  public  eye  for  centuries  ? — a  truth  with- 
out which  life  would  be  a  burden,  and  civil  liberty  but  a 
mockery.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  the  baptists  have 
always  defended  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  they 
have  never  violated  them,  They  have  had  but  one 
opportunity  of  forming  a  system  of  civil  government, 
and  they  so  formed  it  as  to  create  an  era  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  In  the  little  baptist  State  of  Bhode 
Island  was  the  experiment  first  attempted  of  leaving 
religion  wholly  to  herself,  unprotected  and  unsustained 
by  &e  civil  arm.  The  principles  which  were  here  first 
planted,  have  taken  root  in  other  lands,  and  have  borne 
abundant  fruit     The  world  is  coming  nearer  to  the 
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opinions  of  Roger  Williacms ;  and  so  universally  are  his 
•Bentimente  now  adopted  in  this  country,  that,  like  other 
Buccessful  philosophers,  he  is  likely  himself  to  be  lost 
in  the  blaze  of  his  own  discovery. 

The  baptist  churches  of  the  United  States  have  mul- 
tiplied exceedingly,  and  they  now  assume  a  leading 
attitude  amongst  the  religious  communities  of  that  vast 
republic.  One  sad  and  shameful  stain  rests  upon  some 
of  their  churches  and  ministers,  as  upon  some  of  those 
of  other  denominations — they  sanction  slavery ! 

The  **  Baptist  Almanack,"  for  1854,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  baptists  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  Provinces,  and  the  West  India  Islands : — **  Asso- 
ciations, 797  ;  Churches,  16,Q73;  Ordained  Ministers, 
11,079;  Licentiates,  1,357;  Baptized  in  one  year, 
61,973;  Communicants,  1,208,765." 
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If  the  history  of  the  world  had  ever  afforded  an  instance 
of  a  good  prince,  whose  government  was  most  rightful, 
his  administration  according  to  the  best  laws,  tempered 
with  equity  and  moderation  ;  his  temper  gentle  and 
mild,  most  affable  and  condescending ;  one  &at  treated 
his  subjects  as  any  father  could  do  his  children,  laying 
himself  out  entirely  for  their  benefit  and  service,  so  that 
the  people  could  not  but  own  he  had  done  all  things 
well :  how  surprising  would  it  be,  to  find  after  all,  that 
this  good  prince  was  assassinated  by  those  whom  he  had 
most  obliged ;  and  that  there  should  be  any  beings  on 
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this  side  hell  capable  of  such  a  thing.  Well,  in  the  las 
agonies  of  his  life,  he  called  some  friends  about  bin 
and  says  to  this  purpose  —  '*  I  am  dying  of  the  wound 
they  gave  me ;  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  kinder  return 
however  I  forbid  all  revenge  upon  any  of  those  that  r( 
lent  upon  it ;  and,  before  I  die,  I  order  that  there  be  a 
act  of  grace  forthwith  drawn  up,  and  proclaimed  for  th 
pardon  of  my  murderers,  upon  condition  only  that  the 
be  sensible  of  what  they  have  done,  that  they  ackno^ 
ledge  their  fault :  and  to  give  them  assurance  that  the 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  have  it  subscribed  and  scale 
with  some  of  that  very  blood  which  they  have  drawi 
And  since  I  find  myself  dying  away,  I  do  command  wit 
my  last  breath,  that  the  heralds  who  shall  proclaim  thi: 
do  send  the  first  copy  of  it  to  him  who  gave  me  the  fin 
wound,  and  the  second  to  him  who  struck  the  deepest 
and  so  gave  up  the  ghost.  How  would  all  the  anna 
have  rung  of  such  an  instance  as  this  ?  What  a  nois 
would  it  have  made  in  the  world  ?  His  name  woul 
have  stood  for  the  figure  of  all  goodness.  Art  an 
science  would  have  lavished  all  their  treasures  upon  tli 
memory  of  so  much  grace.  The  historian,  the  orato 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  statuary,  would  ail  have  en 
ployed  their  utmost  skill.  Nor  would  they  have  refraine 
from  raising  altars  to  so  much  divinity  incarnate.  Thei 
is  a  person  of  whom  all  this  is  fact ;  there  is  a  name  t 
which  all  this  is  due :  it  is  thine,  oh  Jesus  !  that  level 
name  1  *'  Even  Jesus,  that  hath  delivered  us  fix>m  th 
vnrath  to  come,"  by  dying  under  our  hands,  and  for  on 
sakes. 
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This  most  extraordinary  bird,  extraordinarj'  as  regards 
its  plumage  aod  form,  whicb,  ia  a  great  degree,  resemble 
that  of  the  hawk,  so  much  bo  indeed  ib&t  even  the  small 
birds,  such  as  swallows  and  others,  mistaking  it  for  an 
enemy,  will  mob  it  out  of  their  neighbourhood,  but  more 
curious  on  account  of  its  habits,  which  are  unlike  those 
of  any  other  bird,  appears  in  England  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  April :  like  the  parrots  and  the 
other  climbing  birds,  it  has  two  toes  placed  forward  and 
two  behind. 

Although  in  outward  appearance  the  cuckoo  resembles 
a  bird  of  prey,  yet  its  habits  and  its  internal  organization 
prove  that  it  lives  on  insects  only ;  and  though,  in  cap- 
tjvit;,  it  has  been  known  to  feed  on  flesh,  when  cooked 
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and  chopped  fine,  yet  it  always  appears  to  pi 
with  reluctance. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  history  of  1 
consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  female  < 
her  eggs ;  in  this  she  differs  so  extremely  : 
other  hird,  that  were  it  not  that  the  fact  ha 
tested  hy  the  most  credible  and  intelligent  eye 
it  would  hardly  be  deserving  of  belief.  1 
cuckoo,  in  general,  builds  no  nest  of  her  o^ 
posits  her  eggs,  almost  always  singly,  in  t 
some  of  the  smaller  birds,  most  frequently  in 
hedge-sparrow.  The  small  bird  carefully  sits 
thus.placed;  and  when  the  young  is  hatched,  it 
with  as  much  care  as  if  the  offspring  was  he 
periment  has  proved,  that  if  the  egg  of  any  o 
introduced  into  the  nest,  it  is  either  throw 
broken,  or  the  nest  is  entirely  deserted. 

Another  curious  fact  is,  that  the  young  of  t 
as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  applies  itself  to  1 
ejecting  the  rightful  owners  of  the  nest ;  to 
the  young  cuckoo  thrusts  itself  underneath  1 
young  bird  it  wishes  to  remove,  and  then  carr 
back,  which  is  peculiarly  broad  and  flat,  to  t 
the  nest,  and  throws  it  over :  this  is  a  work  c 
able  difficulty,  and  only  effected  after  repeate 

So  you  see  there  are  selfish  birds  as  well  as  s- 
Now  I  know  that  some  boys  dont  like  the 
playing  these  tricks.     Well,  they  must  not 
tricks  themselves.     Let  them  mind  that;  o 
be  just  as  bad  as  this  ungrateful  bird. 
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Haxl  beauteous  strftuger  of  the  wood. 

Attendant  on  the  spring; 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  vernal  seot^ 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green. 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 

BeUghtful  visitant  f  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
When  heaven  is  fill'd  with  music  sweet 

Of  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy  wandering  in  the  wood, 

To  pull  the  flowers  so  gay, 
Starts  up — ^thy  curious  voice  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  the  pea  pttts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fly'st  the  vocal  vale ; 
An  annual  gisiest  in  other  lands, 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song,^ 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

0 !  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee; 

We'd  make  with  social  wing. 
Our  annual  visits  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring.  Ijogan, 
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LISTENING    THE    CUCKOO. 

0  BLITHE  new  comer !  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice. 
0  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 
That  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air's  space, 

As  loud  far  off  as  near. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird ;  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 
Still  long'd  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet. 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain, 
And  listen  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again.  H 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

What  is  that  little  boy  doing  ?  be  has  for  a  long  time 
been  chasing  that  pretty  butterfly ;  often  he  came  near 
it  and  thought  he  should  catch  it,  but  it  always  flew 
away  again  just  as  he  was  going  to  seize  it 

Now  it  has  settled  on  a  tulip,  and  he  thinks  he  shall 
it,  for  see !  he  is  just  going  to  throw  his  cap  over  it  I 
fear  he  will  break  the  flower  and  perhaps  kill  the  poor 
butterfly :  and  if  he  catches  it  he  may  hurt  it  very  much 
with  nipping  and  squeezing  it  in  his  warm  hands — Poor 
little  creature!  If  God  Almighty  were  to  permit  it  to 
speak  as  he  did  Balaam's  ass  I  think  it  would  say,  "  O 
you  cruel  boy !  why  do  you  run  after  me  to  catch  and 
torment  me  ?  I  never  did  you  harm — I  was  flying  about 
from  flower  to  flower  in  the  sunshine,  enjoying  all  the 
good  things  my  Heavenly  Father  has  provided  for  me ; 
O  leave  me  alone,  or  God  Almighty,  who  is  my  Maker 
as  well  as  your's,  will  be  angry  with  you,  for  "his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

My  little  reader,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  cruel  to  any 
dumb  creatures,  but  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  something 
more — How  many  young  persons  are  eagerly  pursuing 
the  vanities  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  and,  like  the 
boy  chasing  the  butterfly,  they  run  with  eagerness  to 
seize  them,  and  when  they  imagine  they  are  just  about 
to  grasp  them,  they  '*  take  unto  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away.'* 

O I  how  many  young  people  have  confessed  this  to  be 
the  case ;  and  yet  how  eagerly  do  multitudes  still  seek 
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these  forbidden  pleasures  at  the  risk  of  the  displeasure 
of  God,  and  the  loss  of  their  immortal  Souls ! 

My  dear  young  reader,  be  wiser ;  let  a  nobler  choice 
be  your  s.  Seek,  0  seek,  the  pardon  and  favour  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Give  the  spring-time  of  your 
life  and  the  bloom  of  your  days  to  your  dear  Saviour 
who  shed  his  blood  for  you,  and  who  will,  if  you  are 
faitliful  to  him  unto  death,  introduce  yon  to  ah  incorup- 
tlble  inheritance,  where 

**  ETeriastlnff  sprtng  abides. 
And  neveivwitberlag  flowen." 

There,  blooming  with  unfading  youth,  and  adorned  with 
robes  of  immortal  beauty,  you  will  enjoy  an  unbroken 
and  unclouded  prospect  of  never-ending  felicity !  And 
then,  O  then,  where  will  the  pleasures  of  the  woHdlinff 
be  ? — gone  for  ever !  whilst  he  is  left  the  subject  <rf 
bitter  disappointment  and  eternal  despair 

Besolve,  then,  my  young  reader,  to  seek  after  durable 
riches  and  righteousness,  and  ever  say. 

Tain  world  thy  weak  attempts  forbear, 

I  all  thy  charms  defy ; 
And  rate  my  precious  seal  too  dear 

Jk)rall  thy  wealth  to  buy ! 


THE  YOUNG  ROBIN. 

Passing  down  a  narrow  lane  one  morning,  I  observed  a 
boy  playing  with  a  little  bird  on  a  wall :  "  Well,  my 
boy,"  said  I,  "  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  **  A  young 
robin,  sir."  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?*' 
*'  It  has  flown  out  of  that  nest  at  the  end  of  the  hoveli 
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[  shall  let  it  go  back  again :  I  must  not  keep  it,  for 
a  robin."  "  And  why  must  you  not  keep  it  because 
a  robiu  ?"  "  O,  it  would  be  a  «w,  sir,  to  keep  a 
i-red-breasl."  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  thought  it  a 
.0  play  on  the  sabbath ;  to  this  he  made  no  reply, 
n  talked  to  him  a  short  time,  and  left  him. 
>w  I  wish  to  remind  the  boys  who  read  this,  that 
ought  not  to  be  cruel  to  any  of  God  Almighty's 
ures,  and  that  it  is  very  hard  hearted  of  them  to 
id  seek  for,  and  then  take  away  the  nests,  eggs,  or 
g  ones,  not  only  of  robins,  but  hedge  sparrows,  or 
>ther  birds.  And  though  it  is  sinful  and  wicked  to 
•uel  even  to  a  fly,  yet,  I  fear,  some  boys  think  there 
)re  sin  in  taking  the  nest  of  a  robin  than  in  swearing, 
,  breaking  the  sabbath,  or  disobeying  their  parents, 
ich  boys  are  like  the  Pharisees  of  old ;  they  "  strain 
gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  And  I  would  advise 
I  to  read  the  xxiii  chapter  of  Matthew. 


POOR  JACK  AND  HIS  BIBLE. 

i:  years  ago,  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  struck  on  a 
en  rock  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Several  of  the 
got  into  the  boat,  which  was  upset,  and  they 
ihed.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  clung  to  the 
3I,  and  a  calm  coming  on,  they  at  length  got  safe  to 
e.  The  bodies  of  those  that  had  ventured  into  the 
,  were  afterwards  found,  and  carried  to  the  village 
ic  house.     A  survivor  says,  **  In  the  evening  I  went 
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to  see  them :  Poor  Jack  was  laid  out  on  a  shoe 
floor ;  a  blue  checked  shirt  his  only  shroud ; 
hands  and  face  were  a  few  scratches,  which 
received  from  the  rocks,  as  the  billows,  wave  afl 
flowing  and  receding,  had  cast  him  on  the  ben 
his  countenance  wore  a  sweet  and  heavenly  exp 
and,  stooping  down  I  robbed  his  head  of  a  litU< 
hair  that  lay  on  his  temples.  His  effects,  ill 
poor,  and  yet  how  rich !  were  spread  upon  a 
the  room,  and  consisted  of  a  litde  leathern  p 
which  was  a  well  kept  half-crown,  and  a  solitary  m 
His  Bible,  which  he  had  accounted  his  Aie 
and  from  which  he  had  derived  treasures  of  wisi 
knowledge,  was  placed  by  its  side.  I  took  if 
closing  its  clasps  of  brass,  (for  its  leaves  had  I 
open  to  dry)  I  read  engraved  upon  them  thes* 
"  The  gift  of  Robert  Eaikes,  to  John  Bichard 
Gloucester."  Our  young  readers  will  remem 
Bobert  Baikes  was  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schc 
this  poor  sailor  boy  appears  to  have  been  01 
scholars.  When  he  and  his  company  left  the  si 
never  expected  to  return,  and  each  took  what  he 
most  valuable.  Poor  Jack  took  his  Bible,  whici 
been  taught  to  read  in  a  Sunday  school,  and  wl 
often  whilst  living  been  his  instructor  and  comf 


May  this  blest  Tolnme  ever  He, 
Gloee  to  my  heart  and  near  my  «ye ; 
In  life's  last  hour  my  thooghts  eogage^ 
And  be  my  obosen  lierltage! 
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THE    METKOPOLIS    OF    CHINA. 

I  picture  represents  a  pagoda.     It  is  a  high  tower 

red  with  porcelain  tiles  to  the  top ;  of  which  there 

lundreds  in  China.     Thej  are  curious  and  wonder- 

'Uildings,  but  more  for  ornament  than  use. 

le  city  of  Fekin  is  the  metropolis  of  China ;  and  just 

as  there  is  much  talk  about  it,  I  will  give  you  a 

jcription  of  it,  aa  furnished  by  a  parly  who  visited 

famous  city  some  years  ago. 

)u  will  remember  what  was  said  about  "  China  and 

jhinese"  at  pa^e  8  —  but  if  you  do  not,  turn  to  it 

1,  and  read  it  before  you  read  this. 

ell :  have  you  read  it  ?     If  you  have,  I  hope  you 

also  done  sometbing  towards  sending  the  milUon 
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of  Testaments  to  that  dark  land.  I  have  heard  of  b 
little  village  school  in  Leicestershire,  of  only  forty  el 
dren,  whose  teachers  and  scholars  sent  as  much  as  i 
pouruU.  If  all  the  schools  in  England  had  done 
much,  there  would  have  heen  two  millions  sent 

I  told  you  that  the  people  of  China  had  risen  to  ] 
down  their  tyrannical  and  idolatrous  rulers.  The  1 
news  tells  us  that  they  were  drawing  near  to  the  gi 
city,  a  description  of  which  I  now  give  jroo. 

The  city  Uiey  found  to  be  enclosed  by  a  high  w 
with  towers  at  convenient  intervals.  It  was,  in  form, 
oblong  square,  and  covered  about  twelve  square  mil 
its  suburbs,  too,  were  very  extensive.  The  follow 
brief  description,  if  attentively  considered,  wiU  em 
the  reader  to  understand  better  the  narrative  of 
travellers'  passage  through  it 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  large  square  buildi 
at  the  comers,  and  towers  at  equal  dbtances  along 
sides.  On  each  side  of  the  city  are  two  great  gatewi 
with  large  and  lofty  edifices  erected  over  them  for  tl 
defence.  Four  wide  and  straight  streets  lead  from  tl 
gateways  through  the  city.  The  train  entered  at 
most  southerly  of  the  two  eastern  gates :  and  -one  of 
travellers  gives  the  following  description  of  the  sc 
which  presented  itself  to  their  view,  when  they  i 
fairly  within  the  walls : — 

^  We  had  no  sooner  passed  the  gate,  and  opened 
on  the  broad  street,  than  a  very  singular  and  novel 
pearance  was  exhibited.      We  saw  before  us  a  line 
buildings,  on  each  side  of  a  wide  street,  consisting 
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tirely  of  shops  and  warehouses,  the  particular  goods  of 
which  were  brought  out  and  displayed  in  groups  in  front 
of  the  houses.  Before  these  were  generally  erected  large 
wooden  pillars,  whose  tops  were  much  higher  than  the 
eaves  of  the  houses,  bearing  inscriptions  in  gilt  charac- 
ters, setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  wares  to  be  sold,  and 
the  honest  reputation  of  the  seller ;  and,  to  attract  the 
more  notice,  they  were  generally  hung  with  various 
coloured  flags,  and  streamers,  and  ribands,  from  top  to 
bottom,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping, 
dressed,  as  we  sometimes  see  it,  in  the  colours  of  all  the 
different  nations  in  Eiurope.  The  sides  of  the  houses 
were  not  less  brilliant  in  the  several  colours  with  which 
they  were  painted,  consisting  generally  of  sky-blue  or 
green,  mixed  with  gold  :  and  what  appeared  to  us 
singular  enough,  the  articles  for  sale  that  made  the 
greatest  show  were  coffins  for  the  dead.  The  most 
splendid  of  oiu*  coffin  furniture  would  make  but  a  poor 
figure  if  placed  beside  that  intended  for  a  wecdthy 
Chinese.  Next  to  those,  our  notice  was  attracted  by 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  funeral  biers  and  the 
marriage  cars,  both  covered  with  ornamental  canopies. 

At  the  four  points  where  the  great  streets  intersect 
one  another,  were  erected  those  singular  buildings, 
sometimes  of  stone,  but  generally  of  wood,  which  have 
been  called  triumphal  arches,  but  which,  in  fact,  are 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  community,  or  who  had  attained  to  an  unusually 
long  life.  They  consist,  invariably,  of  a  large  central 
gateway,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  all  covered 
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with  narrow  roofs,  and,  like  the  he 
nished,  and  gilt,  in  the  most  splendi< 
The  multitude  of  moveable  worksh 
barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths,  th 
where  tea,  and  fruit,  rice,  and  other 
posed  for  sale,  with  the  wares  and  mc 
before  the  doors,  had  contracted  the  i 
narrow  road  in  the  middle,  just  wide 
our  little  vehicles  to  pass  each  other, 
officers  and  soldiers  that  preceded  1 
processions  of  men  in  office,  attended 
retinues,  bearing  umbrellas  and  flags, 
and  a  variety  of  strange   insignia  < 
station  ;  different  trains  that  were  ac 
lamentable  cries,  corpses  to  their  gra* 
cordant  music,  brides  to  their  husba^ 
dromedaries,  laden  with  coal  from  7 
barrows  and  hand-carts,  studded  wi^ 
pied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  middle 
tinned  line,  leaving  very  little  room 
the  embassy  to  pass.     All  was  in  m 
the  streets  were  filled  with  an  in 
people,  buying  and  selling,  and  ba: 
commodities.     The  confused  nois 
titude,  proceeding  from  the  loud 
were  crying  their  wares ;  the  wrar 
every  now  and  then,  a  strange  tw 
jarring  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp,  'v 
signal,  made  by  his  tweezers ;  t^ 
that  prevailed  in  every  group,  coi 
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'  the  brokers  on  the  Exchange,  or  even  by  the  Jews 
id  old  women  in  Bosemary  Lane.  Pedlars,  with  their 
xsks,  and  jugglers,  and  conjurers,  and  fortune-tellers, 
ountebanks,  and  quack-doctors,  comedians,  and  musi- 
ms,  left  no  place  unoccupied.  The  Tartar  soldiers, 
th  their  whips,  kept  with  difficulty  a  clear  passage  for 
e  embassy  to  move  slowly  forwards."  The  street  on 
lich  the  embassy  were  advancing,  which,  the  reader 
il  recollect,  was  the  southernmost  of  the  great  streets 
ing  from  east  to  west,  did  not  pass  directly  through 
e  city,  but  was  interrupted  near  the  middle  by  a  large 
iclosure,  extending  up  from  the  southern  wall.  This 
Lclosure  contained  tiie  palace  and  grounds  of  the 
Qperor,{ind  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  bright  polished 
icks,  -covered  with  a  roof  of  yellow  tiles.  The  broad 
reet,  through  which  they  were  passing,  <5ame  up  to  the 
dl,  and  then  it  turned  to  the  right,  and  passed  round 
i  the  northern  side  of  the  enclosure.  In  this  direction 
ey  w^it  round,  escaping  from  the  bustle  and  confusion 
rough  which  for  a  mile  and  a  half  they  had  been  pas- 
Qg ;  for  the  buildings  in  this  part  of  ^e  street  were, 

we  might  expect,  from  their  being  in  such  an  imme- 
ate  vicinity  to  the  royal  residence,  dwelling-houses 
ily,  and  those  of  men  of  rank  and  wealth.  When  they 
ached  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  on  the  northern 
d-e,  they  stopped  to  look,  through  a  great  gateway 
ere,  into  the  magnificent  interior. 

The  soene  which  was  presented  was  gay  and  splendid 
jyond  description.  The  space  enclosed  was  very  large, 
he  surface  was  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys ;  and 
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the  whole  area  was  covered  with  gardens,  palaces, 
temples,  groves,  lakes,  and  islands,  and  eveiy  species  of 
artificial  construction  which  could  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  place  was  the  residence  of 
the  court.  Here  were  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  all  the 
tribunals  and  public  offices  of  the  government,  the  man- 
sions of  the  ministers  and  high  officers  of  state.  The 
artificers  and  tradesmen  belonging  to  the  court  had  also 
their  dwellings  here.  There  were  high  eminences,  on 
the  summits  of  which  were  erected  summer-houses, 
sheltered  by  lofty  trees ;  and  there  were  streams  of  water, 
and  lakes,  artificially  constructed,  with  deeply  indented 
shores,  and  spotted  with  verdant  islands,  on  which  &n- 
tastic  edifices  were  erected.  The  whole  scene  displayed 
the  gay  and  brilliant  colouring  which  Chinese  taste 
always  delights  to  present  to  the  eye.  It  looked  lik« 
enchantment. 

After  pausing  some  time  to  gaze  at  the  scene,  the 
train  moved  on.  They  crossed  Uie  second  great  street 
leading  from  north  to  south  through  the  city,  and  at 
length  reached  the  western  gate,  by  which  they  were  to 
make  their  exit  from  the  city,  two  hours  after  having 
entered  on  the  opposite  side. 

Such  is  the  description  which  these  travellers  give  of 
this  wonderful  city,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
inhabitants :  and  how  affecting  is  the  consideration  that 
all  these  vast  multitudes  are  living  without  God  and 
without  hope — ^having  no  bible — ^no  sabbath — no  gospd 
— ^no  Saviour! 
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MONKEY  TEA-GATHERERS. 

^  ia  grown  in 
:  China.  It  was  first 
'i  brought  to  Europe 
^  about  two  bundred 
^  years  ago.  The 
I-  Diit«h  were  the  first 
\  to  bring  it,  and  it  was 
^  their  custom  to  give 
Chinese  dried 
&  sage  leaves  for  it. 
p  They  usually  gave 
^  one  pound  of  sage 
leaves  for  four  pounds 
of  tea  ;  or  ^  they 
K  bought  it  for  money, 
Ij  they  would  give  about 
■  eightpence  per  pound 
}r  it  They  made  a  deal  of  money  of  it  when  they 
rought  it  home.  About  fifty  years  after  this,  that  is 
bout  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  English 
egan  to  use  tea ;  but  it  was  at  first  only  used  by  a  few. 
tthers  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  We  have  beard  of 
femily  who  having  bad  a  present  of  tea  mads  to  them, 
oiled  some  of  it  in  a  kettle,  and  tried  to  eat  the  leaves, 
'bicta  they  did  not  like  at  all.  Then  tbey  fried  them, 
nd  finding  them  no  sweeter,  they  threw  the  rest  away  I 
'hie  reminds  us  of  some,  who,  when  potatoes  were  first 
rongbt  to  England,  attempted  to  cook  the  apples  in- 
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Stead  of  the  roots.  And  only  a  few  years  ago,  a  yousg 
man  when  asked  if  he  would  take  any  lettuce  for  supper, 
said  he  should  like  it  very  well  if  it  were  hoiled ! 

Well,  but  about  the  tea.  It  is  grown  in  gardens  or 
plantations.  The  tea-tree  grows  very  slowly,  till  it  gets 
to  be  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  large  black  currant 
trees.  It  bears  leaves,  blossoms,  and  berries ;  but  it  is 
the  leaves  which  make  the  tea.  They  are  picked  off 
early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  dew  is  on  them.  They 
are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  rolled  on  plates  of  hot 
iron.  When  dried,  they  are  put  into  those  tea-chests 
lined  with  lead  which  you  have  seen  in  grocer*s  shops. 

But  about  the  picture.  WeU,  I  will  tell  you.  Some 
of  the  best  tea-trees  grow  on  the  sides  of  steep  rocks 
and  other  places,  where  men  cannot  reach  them.  So 
the  Chinese,  who  are  a  very  cunning  people,  employ 
those  cunning  creatures,  the  monkeys,  to  climb  up  the 
rocks,  and  strip  off  the  leaves  and  throw  them  down. 
K  they  do  their  work  well,  and  throw  plenty  down,  they 
are  rewarded  with  presents  of  food,  but  if  not  they  mok 
expect  to  be  flogged. 


DAMASCUS. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  if  not  the 
oldest ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  cities  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  following  description  of  it  was  given  in  1851. 
"  Damascus  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  £e  world,  un- 
rivalled in  what  is  peculiarly  its  own,  admitting  no  com- 
parison with  any  existing  city,  revelling  in  a  beauty 
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and  a  splendour  belonging  to  Islamism  more  than 
Christianity,  characterising  the  age  of  the  Caliphs  rather 
than  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  antiquity  it  has  no  rival.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Pal- 
myra, its  contemporaries,  have  wholly  perished ;  while 
this  oldest  inhabited  place  has  lost  none  of  its  popula- 
tion, yielded  none  of  its  local  pre-eminence,  abandoned 
3nly  one  of  the  arts  (the  sword  blade)  for  which  it  was  so  re- 
aowned,  and  taken  not  a  tinge  of  European  thought,  wor- 
ship, life.  It  numbers  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  may  be  Greek 
md  Armenian  Christians.  It  lies  in  an  exquisite  garden  at 
^e  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  a  plain  of  inexhaustible 
»rtmty,  watered  by  innumerable  brooklets  from  those 
mcient  streams,  *  Abana  and  Pharphar,'  and  shut  in  by 
rast  groves  of  walnut  and  poplar,  a  *  verdorous  wall  of 
Paradise,'  which  are  all  that  the  traveller  sees  for  hours 
IS  he  draws  near  the  city  of  '  Abraham's  steward.* 

Originally  the  seat  of  a  renowned  kingdom,  and  once 
he  capital  of  the  Saracen  empire,  it  is  yet  &e  metropolis  of 
Syria,  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  time.  Some  carelessly 
^ve  it  a  length  of  seven  miles ;  but  the  real  extent  of 
he  city  walls  in  any  one  direction  is  not  more  than  two. 
Che  gardens  and  groves  around,  however,  take  the  same 
lame,  and  are  over  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  of  a  pic- 
aresque wildness,  shaded  lanes,  running  side  by  side 
?itih  merry  brooks,  the  whole  overshadowed  by  the 
leepest  forest,  and  forming  delicious  relief  from  the  sun- 
>umt  plains  of  Syria.  Besides  the  walnut,  so  much 
>rized  for  its  fruit  all  through  the  East,  and  the  poplar, 
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the  main  dependence  for  building,  the  famous  damson, 
or  Damascene  plum,  abounds,  tihe  citron,  orange  and 
pomegranate  spread  their  fruit  around,  the  vine  is  eveiy- 
where  seen,  and  only  three  miles  off  stands  the  forest  of 
damask  rose  trees,  whence  the  most  delicious  attar  is 
made.      But  we  prefer  the  walnut-tree  to  all  others, 
because  of  its  freedom  of  growth,  massiveness  of  trunk, 
and  depth  of  shade.     These  trees,  together  with  the 
mulberry,  do  very  much  for  the  commerce  of  the  city. 
Damascus  is  the  chief  depot  of  manufactures  for  Syiia. 
Silk  goods  cannot  be  bought  to  such  advantage  else- 
where, nor  of  such  antique  patterns,  nor  of  genuine 
*  damask'  colours.    The  business  has  suffered  somewhat 
of  late,   because   Turkish  husbands  discovering  that 
English  prints  are  so  much  cheaper,  and  their  ¥d?e8 
fancying  the  flowing  calicoes  to  be  so  much  prettier 
than  the  patterns   which    their    grandmothers   wore, 
foreign  goods  are  supplanting  the  domestic;   and  a 
macadamized  road  is  contemplated  from  the  city  to  its 
seaport  Beiroot,  whose  effect  would  be  to  make  British 
and  French  manufactures  still  more  common,  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  free  circulation  to  the  handicraft  of 
Damascus.    As  at  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  elsewhere, 
each  trade  occupies  its  own  quarter, — ^the  jewellers,  pipe- 
makers,  silk-dealers,  grocers,  saddlers,  having  each  Hieas 
exclusive  neighbourhood ;  none  of  the  bazaars  are  such 
noble  edifices  as  cluster  around  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia; 
and  in  the  rainy  season  (that  is,  during  their  winter)  the 
pavement  is  so  wretched  and  slippery,  and  such  a  mass 
of  mud  and  water  oozes  down  from  the  rotten  awnings, 
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.t  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  unequalled  richness 
some  of  the  fabrics  and  wares  displayed  in  them. 
e  traveller  informs  the  public  Uiat  there  is  a 
nd '  Bazaar  for  wholesale  business'  of  variegated  black 
i  white  marble,  'surmounted  by  an  ample  dome,' 
h.  a  lively  fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are  thirty- 
3  such  buildings,  which  we  should  call  Exchanges, 
iring  each  the  name  of  the  Sultan  who  erected  them, 
ose  that  I  visited  were  contiguous  to  the  only  street 
ich  wears  a  name  in  the  East,  and  that  name,  familiar 
as  in  the  book  of  Acts,  "  Strait" — Dritto,  as  your  guide 
unbles  the  word, — a  long  avenue,  containing  the  only 
tel  in  the  city. 

kn  oriental  peculiarity  which  makes  the  large  towns  of 
5  east  exceedingly  interesting  is,  that  every  occupation 
Carried  on  out  of  doors,  and  right  under  your  eyes  as 
1  stroll  along.  Here  the  silk  web  is  stretched  upon 
)  outside  wall  of  some  extended  building ;  he^e  the 
bcher  is  dressing  the  meat,  perhaps  for  your  dinner, 
ht  upon  the  side- walk ;  and  here  a  sort  of  sausage  is 
)king,  so  that  one  might  almost  eat  it  as  he  walks, — 
capital  idea  for  hasty  eaters,  and  a  very  nice  article  in 
way.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  world  where  so 
ich  cooking  is  to  be  seen  all  the  while,  and  such  loads 
sweetmeats  gladden  the  eyes  of  childhood,  and  such 
icipus  compounds,  scented  with  attar,  spread  tempta- 
n  before  every  sense.  Here  are  five  hundred  public 
kers,  though  the  silk  is  still  the  principal  manufacture, 
d  there  are  reported  to  be  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
^ht  dealers  in  damask,  thirty-four  silk  winders,  one 


hundred  silk  dyers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
weavers  of  the  same  article. 

The  famous  Damascus  sword  blades  are  nothing  but 
an  *  antiquity '  now ;  they  are  uniformly  called  so  by  the 
people,  were  offered  to  our  purchase  in  very  small  quan- 
tities by  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  their  manufacture, 
at  exorbitant  prices,  and  in  very  uncouth  forms.  They 
appeared  to  be  cmiosities  to  them,  as  they  certainly 
were  to  us,  and  are  said  to  be  sometimes  manufactured 
in  England.  A  mace,  offered  for  sale  among  these 
scimetars  of  wavy  steel,  smacked  of  the  Crusaderls  time, 
and  was  richly^  inlaid  with  gold;  the  fire-arms,  or 
blunderbusses,  were  grotesque  and  unwieldy,  richly 
mounted,  and  gorgeously  ornamented. 

Of  this  once  imperial  city  the  citadel  is  but  a  mass 
of  ruins.  Count  Guyon,  a  confederate  general  with 
Kossuth,  and  now  a  Turkish  Pasha  and  drill-officer, 
assured  us  it  would  be  repaired  and  strengthened ;  but 
the  city  walls  offer  no  defence  against  a  modem  army ; 
and  the  Turkish  soldier,  notwithstanding  his  courage 
and  endurance,  cannot  be  bastinadoed  into  military 
science ;  neither  have  educated  officers,  like  Guyon,  any 
real  influence.  I  frequently  saw  the  sentinels  asleep 
while  upon  duty.  Some  of  the  barracks  at  Damascus 
are  the  finest  which  the  Sultan  possesses,  and  among 
the  best  in  the  world, — but,  on  the  whole,  a  more  slat- 
ternly number  of  men  was  never  seen,  nor  any  less 
confident  in  themselves. 

The  christian  curiosities  of  this  oldest  of  inhabited 
cities  begin  with  the  mosque  of  peculiar  sanctity,  once 
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the  site  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  whose  chamber  of  relics, 
containing  a  pretended  head  of  the  Baptist,  is  inacces- 
sible even  to  Mussulmen,  the  priesthood  excepted.  Six 
huge  Corinthian  columns,  once  a  part  of  its  proud 
portico,  are  built  into  houses  and  stores,  so  that  you  get 
but  faint  glimpses  of  their  beauty  and  size  until  you 
mount  the  flat  mud  roof  of  the  modem  buildings,  and 
look  down  into  the  vast  area  of  the  temple,  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  there  find 
towering  above  you  those  massive,  blackened  remains  of 
Christian  architecture, — significant  emblems  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross,  and  yet,  by 
their  imperishableness,  a  promise  of  renewed  glory  in 
some  brighter  future.  That  Islamism  is  hastening  to 
decay,  is  shown  impressively  enough  in  the  grand  dervish 
mosque  and  khan,  once  quite  celebrated  as  the  Syrian 
enthronement  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Mahommed ;  now 
nothing  could  seem  more  deserted!  One  minaret  is 
threatening  to  fall,  the  spacious  garden  is  all  weed- 
grown,  and  few  are  left  to  mourn  over  the  reverse. 
The  banner-men  of  the  prophet,  no  longer  warriors, 
students,  and  apostles,  do  but  beg  their  bread  and  drone 
their  prayers,  and  exchange  the  reputation  of  fanatics 
for  that  of  hypocrites ;  they  are,  in  fact,  monks  of  the 
mosque,  like  their  brothers  in  Rome. 

Paul  is  of  course  the  great  name  at  Damascus ;  and 
your  guide  is  very  certain  always  as  to  the  place  where 
he  was  lowered  down  the  city  wall ;  then  he  takes  you 
to  the  tomb  of  the  soldier  who  befriended  him,  close  at 
hand,  and  to  the  little  underground  chapel  where  the 
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apostle*s  sight  was  restored.  But,  haying  passed  in  tor 
under  the  sceptre  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Je^ 
Boman,  Arabian,  Turk,  every  stone  of  these  building 
could  tell  a  most  interesting  tale,  and  every  timber  < 
the  wall  could  answer  with  an  experience  correspondis 
to  the  out-door  revolution. 

But  the  grand  attractions  in  this  'Mower  of  H 
Levant  and  Florence  of  Turkey*  are  the  coffee-hon» 
and  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  The  writer  of  Eothen, 
think  it  is,  says,  *  there  is  one  coffee-house  at  Damasci 
capable  of  containing  a  hundred  persons.*  A  Damasci 
friend,  a  resident  clergyman,  carried  me  into  one  whe 
he  had  himself  seen  three  thousand  people  on  a  gal 
day,  and  several  where  himdreds  of  visitors  would  n 
make  a  crowd.  This  great  necessity  of  Turkish  life,- 
this  deliverance  from  the  loneliness  of  an  oriental  bom 
— this  luxurious  substitute  for  the  daily  newspaper, 
carried  to  perfection  here.  First  of  all  comes  the  lofl 
dome-covered  hall,  surrounded  by  couches  like  bee 
enlivened  on  all  festivals  by  the  Arabian  minstrel  wi 
his  song  and  his  tale ;  back  of  this  are  a  niunber  of  m 
arbours,  interlaced  with  noble  shade-trees,  and  water 
profusely  by  nimble  brooks,  the  whole  lighted  eve 
night  by  little  pale  lamps.  These  are  the  gossipii 
places  for  the  Damascene  gentlemen ;  where  the  firagra 
coffee,  the  indolent  game  at  dominoes  is  relieved  by  su 
domestic  anecdotes  as,  according  to  my  friend,  bnu 
the  domestic  life  of  the  city  with  beastly  sensuality. 

One  would  fain  hope  that  these  are  the  prejudices 
an  earnest  missionary ;  but,  until  the  residence  of  yei 
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given  familiarity  with  the  laoguage>  any  opinions  of 
sitor  would  be  erroneous,  as  well  as  presuming, 
ling,  however)  can  bring  back  so  powerfully  the 
)ian  tales  of  enchantment  as  the  interior  of  the 
thier  Damascus  houses.  The  outside  is  always 
n  and  forbidding.  You  have  sometimes  to  stoop 
3r  the  rude  low  gate ;  and  the  first  court,  surrounded 

by  servants*  rooms,  has  nothing  of  interest.  But 
second  and  third  quadrangles  become  more  and 
B  spacious,  and  are  always  of  variegated  marble,  con- 
ing a  perpetually  playing  fountain,  overhung  by  the 
ige,  the  citron,  and  the  vine,  whose  fragrance  floats 
mily  on  the  moist  air,  lulling  the  senses  to  repose. 

grand  saloon  I  found  to  be  always  arranged  pretty 
h  the  same.  A  lower  part  of  the  pavement  near  the 
'  is  the  place  of  deposit  for  slippers,  shoes,  and  the 
3ns  which  the  Damascus  women  use  so  much  in  the 
«r — articles,  all  of  them,  never  intended  for  oma- 
t,  and  never  fitted  to  the  foot,  but  worn  as  loose  as 
ible,  and  never  within  the  sitting-room,  but  simply 
protection  from  ou^door  wet  and  soil.  The  lower 
Lon  of  the  room  and  its  rug-strewn  floor  are  of  varie- 
d  marbles ;  then  comes  curiously  carved  woods,  then 
ted  stucco,  decorated  with  mirrors  rising  to  the 
^^*  gay-coloured  roof.  The  immense  loftiness,  the 
}t  coolness,  the  gorgeous  hues,  the  emblazoned  texts 
L  the  Koran,  the  sweet  murmur  of  the  various  foun- 
j,  the  fragrance  of  the  orange-groves,  succeed  to  the 
loor  dreariness  like  a  dream  of  Haroun  Al  Easchid 
le  wearied  pilgrim  on  desert  sands.     The  divan,  or 
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wide  sofa,  on  three  sides  of  this  hall,  is  far  mor 
able  in  this  enervating  climate  than  any  Europ 
niture;  only  in  winter,  as  the  ground  unden 
permeated  by  leaky  clay  tubes  bearing  the  water 
Barrady,  and  there  is  no  other  heating  apparatu 
brazer  of  charcoal,  one  is  sometimes  very  chilly 
tempted  to  exchange  this  tomb-like  dampness  fo 
comer  near  some  friendly  stove  or  familiar  fire-p 
But  the  general  impression  which  unintelligei 
gers  carry  from  Damascus  is,  that  the  people  ha 
tiiey  want,  and  have  gone  wisely  to  work  to  real! 
idea  of  earthly  blessedness — an  indolent,  sensual, 
one  to  you,  but  in  their  eyes  no  faint  tjrpe  of  the 
man*s  heaven.     Such  is  Damascus  now. 


THE  LAMP  OF  TKUTH. 

''  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  onto  my  patl 

Let  those  who  would  prolong  their  days, 
Walk  in  wisdom's  pleasant  ways ; 
Prize  most  highly,  in  their  youth. 
The  volume  of  imerring  truth ; 
For  its  soul  enlightening  page 
Will  guide  us  down  to  hoary  age ; 
And  increasing  radiance  shed, 
When  upon  a  dying  bed. 
'Tis  as  a  lamp  in  evening's  gloom, 
Brightening  as  we  near  the  tomb ;  • 
Bevealing  to  our  wondering  eyes, 
Our  more  brilliant  destinies, 
Where  the  shadows  flee  away, 
Beneath  the  blaze  of  perfect  day. 
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liCE    IS    BETTEE    THAN    WAR." 

So  said  the  aged  widow 
who  dvrelt  in  ibe  old  cot- 
t^e  just  behind  die  sta- 
tioQ    which    WellingtoD 
occupied  at  the  great  fight 
of  Waterloo.   She  remem- 
bered that  dreadful  day ; 
for  on  the  day  before  she 
\  and  her  little  girl  had  fled 
1  into  the  forest  of  Soignes 
ij  for  shelter,  driving  their 
|i  only   cow    before    them, 
which  the  hungry  soldiers 
took  from  her,  and  killed 
and  roasted  for  food, 

And  now  we  have  war 
again!  and  many  a  tale 
like  that  of  the  widow  of 
Waterloo  will  have  to  be 
told,  we  fear,  before  it  is 
over.      But  "  shall   the 
our  for  ever?"    Surely  not  I     Surely  the  days 
when  men,  ceasing  to  fight  each  other,  will 
"  Hang  their  amioiir  on  the  wall. 
And  Btnd;  war  no  more." 
days,  when  this  shall  be  really  done .'   and 
the  more  emphatic  language  of  the  Hebrew 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
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and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  si 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  the 
war  any  more." 

War,  dreadful  war,  has  always  been  the  great  < 
our  world.  What  awfiil  scenes  of  desolation  and 
has  it  caused  on  the  earth!  Well  might  th( 
Psalmist,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  pray  to 
'*  Scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight  in  war.** 

And  how  is  this  dreadful  curse  to  be  driven  or 
world  ?  Only  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  rel 
love.  Jesus  Christ  taught  men  to  love  one  anotl 
he  set  them  an  example.  The  more  men  imitai 
the  more  will  peace  and  love  prevail ;  and  when 
do,  war  will  cease. 

"  By  faith  we  see,  as  prophets  did, 

That  great  and  glorious  day, 
When  Christ  shall  reign  in  every  heart, 

The  world  his  will  obey. 

The  horrid  din  of  bloody  war 
Shall  then  be  heard  no  more ; 

Nor  drum*8  nor  trumpet's  martial  sound. 
Nor  cannon's  awful  roar. 

Instead  of  bloody,  warlike  spears, 

The  pruning  hook  be  found : 
And  swords  be  into  ploughshares  beat, 

To  cultivate  the  ground. 

Infants  shall  play  with  writhing  snakes ; 

Be  pleas'd  to  count  each  fold ; 
And  view  with  joy  each  glossy  scale 

Of  changing  light  and  gold. 
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lions  and  leopards,  wolves  and  bears, 

A  little  child  shall  lead ; 
While  lambs  and  kids,  devoid  of  fears, 

With  hungry  tigers  feed. 

They  shall  not  hurt,  nor  more  destroy 

On  Zion's  holy  ground ; 
But  perfect  peace,  and  holy  joy, 

Throughout  the  earth  abound." 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  BAPTISTS. 

From  the  brief  historical  sketches  we  have  already  given, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  first  christians  were  baptists ; 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  became  prevalent  about  the 
fourth  century ;  that  persons  professing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  baptists  were  found  in  all  ages,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  throughout  all  the  changes 
which  attended  the  progress  of  years,  the  reign  of  error, 
the  usurpation  of  Antichrist,  and  the  dominion  of  English 
Episcopacy,  they  were  marked  by  each  dominant  party 
in  ancient  and  later  ages,  as  objects  of  persecution; 
their  baptist  sentiments  forming  one  of  the  charges 
brought  aginst  them. 

We  have  seen,  that  along  the  stream  of  eighteen 
centuries,  amidst  the  barbarous  superstitions  and  cruel 
persecutions  of  dark  and  iron  ages,  the  apostolic  doctrine 
of  baptism  was  preserved,  like  the  element  of  Christian 
truth,  an  imperishable  principle,  derived  from  God,  and 
sustained  by  him  through  all  dangers.    The  people  who 
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were  the  depositories  of  that  doctrine,  were  na 
different  regions,  dissimilar  in  their  hahits, .  an 
pable,  from  their  scattered  and  persecuted  condi 
any  alliance,  or  recognizing  any  common  stan 
christian  doctrine ;  but,  in  maintaining  the  pr 
of  primitive  baptism,  already  laid  down,  they  pi 
the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  may  be  regai 
witnesses  for  the  truth  throughout  the  reign  oi 
stition.  We  contemplate  our  present  positio 
emotions  of  christian  joy,  accompained  with  an 
desire  for  greater  prosperity;  and,  encouraged 
prophetic  announcement  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
pate  an  era  of  redemption  for  mankind,  and  of  1 
for  the  church  of  God ;  when  Christianity,  dignif 
age,  shall  reassume  its  primitive  peculiarities, 
the  extent  of  its  influence,  as  in  the  richness  of  i1 
festations,  shall  infinitely  surpass  its  primitive  g 
Liberal  and  independent  principles,  with  a  : 
opposition  to  every  species  of  usurpation  over  coi 
and  religion,  whether  assumed  by  Pope  or  Kii 
always  characterized  the  baptists.  Such  principl 
avowed  by  the  Redeemer  himself,  and  they  en 
distinguish  the  baptist  denomination  at  the 
period.  Dr.  Mosheim,  a  Lutheran  divine,  who 
valuable  work  on  Church  history,  states,  that  the 
ing  position  was  maintained  by  liie  ancient  Wal 
"  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  visible  ch 
had  established  on  earth,  was  an  assembly  of  real 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wic 
unrighteous,  and  also  exempt  from  all  those  inst 
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which  human  prudence  suggests  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and  transform  transgressors." 
**  This  principle,"  says  Mosheim,  "  is  the  true  source  of 
all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  baptists  in  Holland ;"  and 
we  may  add,  of  the  baptists  in  every  part  of  the  world  at 
this  moment.  Thus,  then,  we  are  connected  with  the 
ancient  confessors,  not  only  in  agreement  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  but  in  rational  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  authority  of  God. 
Is  it  the  privilege  of  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself; 
"Judge  ye  what  is  right,"  said  the  Saviour.  God,  there- 
fore, does  not  exercise  his  authority  in  arbitrary  dictation 
over  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  man,  but  appeals 
to  the  reasoning  faculties  of  his  creatures,  for  the  truth 
and  justice  of  his  claims.  On  this  ground  the  baptists 
of  ancient  times  rested  their  arguments  in  opposing 
legalized  and  established  opinions.  They  maintained 
that  man  cannot  be  bom  into  a  system  of  faith,  nor 
pledged  in  infancy  to  a  form  of  religion.  They  ac- 
knowledged no  clerical  or  secular  domination,  but  scorned 
with  becoming  indignation  every  attempt  to  subdue 
reason  by  enforcing  the  dogmas  of  a  party,  and  held, 
with  determined  fidelity,  Uie  high  vantage  ground 
assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  From  those  ancients 
we  boast  our  descent,  for  we  inherit  their  principles, — 
principles  which,  from  the  high  authority  that  sanctioned 
them,  and  the  sacred  channels  through  which  they  have 
been  transmitted,  are  commended  to  the  christian  feel- 
ing and  enlightened  judgment  of  all  who  bear  the 
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christian  name ;  principles  which  are  venerahle  for  thdr 
antiquity,  and,  having  passed  through  many  regions, 
and  survived  innumerable  perils,  come  to  ns  associated 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  triumphant  in  the  history  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ ;  with  the  names  of  Apostles,  of 
Confessors,  of  Martyrs,  and  from  us  shall  they  travel  down 
to  that  glorious  day  when  truth  will  sway  her  sceptre 
over  a  regenerated  world ! 

"Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,"  saith  the 
Lord,  and  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  An  eloquent 
writer  justly  observes,  — "  Successors  of  the  great- 
est of  men,  the  baptist  of  the  Jordan,  they  have 
inherited  his  commission  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.    Permit  me  to  ask — ^Who,  after  having 

*  Kept  God*8  trntb  so  pare  of  old. 
When  all  our  fiitberB  worshlpt  stocks  and  stanes,' 

and  while  Luther  was  in  the  cloister,  paved  the  way  to 
the  Eeformation?  Undoubtedly  the  baptists  of  the 
Alpine  Vales, — ^who  being  scattered  abroad  by  perseeo* 
tion,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  Who  were 
the  first  in  modem  times,  to  understand  and  struggle 
for  unfettered  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  offidrs? 
The  baptists — alike  in  Germany,  in  America,  and  in 
England.  Who  conceived,  and  put  into  operation,  the 
plan  of  the  Bible  Society  ?  A  Baptist.  Who  aroused  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  church,  and  commenced  those 
embassies  of  mercy  to  the  pagan  world,  whose  triumphe 
are  now  so  resplendent?  Baptists.  Who  have  taken 
the  lead  as  translators  of  the  word  of  life  into  the 
languages  of  the  heathen  ?  Baptists.   To  whom  belongs 
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the  honour  of  striking  the  death-blow  of  British  negro 
slavery?  To  Baptists." 

In  the  constitution  of  a  haptist  church,  conversion 
U3  essential  to  membership ;  for  no  child  can  be  bom  a 
baptist,  and  no  adult  can  be  admitted  into  communion 
until  the  christian  character  is  formed ;  membership  is 
then  matter  of  choice.  This  unfettered  freedom  of 
judgment  and  will,  exists  in  the  appointment  of  officers, 
emd  in  the  modes  and  seasons  of  public  worship.  With 
these  things  no  external  power  can  interfere,  and  no 
general  standard  is  recognized ;  so  that  a  wide  difference 
is  perceivable  between  &e  baptists  and  the  Churches  of 
Borne  and  England.  The  whole  apparatus  of  a  syste- 
matic priesthood ;  of  catechisms,  creeds,  and  books  of 
prayer;  of  laws  and  formularies,  formed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  trampling  on  the  right  of  individual  judg- 
ment ;  together  with  the  acts  of  uniformity,  and  courts 
of  Inquisition,  which  religious  despotism  had  formed, 
have  always  been  regarded  by  baptists  as  unhallowed 
innovations  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  property  of 
man.  Against  such  innovations  have  they  always  loudly 
protested,  and  still  protest.  On  the  subject  of  baptism 
the  following  positions  are  maintained : — 

1st,  That  baptism  commenced  with  the  christian 
dispensation,  and  was  peculiar  to  it,  bearing  no  analogy 
to  any  previous  institution,  but  revealed  as  a  positive 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

todly,  That  baptism  is  only  scriptural  as  adminis- 
tered by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in  water. 

Srdly,     That  it  cannot  be  scriptinrally  administered 
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to  any  but  on  a  personal  profession  of  faith  in  th 
Christ  Jesus. 

4thly,  That,  as  a  command:  of  the  New  Test 
it  is  obligatory  on  all  who  profess  faith  in  Christ, 
intended  to  form  the  great  line  of  separation  b 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  one  inquiry  forces  it 
our  attention.  Why  were  the  baptists  so  cruelly 
in  every  age,  and  by  every  power  ?  It  was  not  : 
any  period  they  were,  in  a  political  sense,  o 
importance  as  that  their  existence  might  be  d 
dangerous,  and  their  extinction  necessary  to  the 
of  a  State ;  but  there  was,  as  when  christian  trut] 
menced  its  march,  a  mysterious  power  that  acted 
fears  of  rulers,  and  they  were  alarmed  they  knc 
why.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  element  of  & 
is  identified  with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  baptiE 
on  the  free  exercise  of  judgment  and  choice  it  ] 
foundation.  A  baptist,  therefore,  cannot  coerce  t] 
of  another ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  if  placed 
civil  or  religious  despotism,  he  will  be  found  p 
and  struggling  for  liberty ;  his  profession  of  bapt 
a  public  avowal  of  the  rights  of  man  to  live  mrfc 
by  his  fellowman,  and  consequently  a  public  cond 
tion  of  oppression. 

Here  then,  we  find  the  source  of  the  wrongs 
they  endured.  Wherever  they  are  foimd,  they  j 
as  the  champions  of  freedom,  the  friends  of  trut 
humanity, — abated  by  tyrants,  but  admired  by  tl 
lightened  and  the  free.     With  the  progress  of  lib< 
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England  they  have  always  been  associated,  and  we  have 
seen  the  distinguished  part  they  took  in  its  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

By  no  denomination  of  christians  are  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  better  understood, 
and  by  none  in  times  past  have  they  been  more  strenu- 
ously defended,  than  by  Baptists.  Who  more  eloquently 
pleaded  for  them  than  John  Milton?  Who  more 
patiently  and  manfully  suffered  for  them  than  John 
Buntan?  And  they  were  both  Baptists.  Nor  is  our 
denomination  unmindful  of  its  duty  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. Our  ministerial  brethren  and  respected  laymen 
throughout  the  country  are,  we  believe,  taking  part  in 
all  public  measures  relating  to  these  subjects.  It  is  not 
to  be  concealed,  that  we  consider  the  union  of  church 
and  state  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  wrongs.  Out 
of  this  root  all  our  grievances  have  grown ;  and  though 
these  grievances  may  be  partially  redressed,  we  state 
plainly,  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire  severance  of 
things  ecclesiastical  from  things  civil  can  give  us  satis- 
faction. We  do  not  affect  to  hide  our  real  sentiments. 
We  make  a  surrender,,  no,  not  of  one  jpt  of  that  precious 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.  His  king- 
dom knows  nothing  of  compulsion,  or  of  a  state  church. 
Every  concession  we  gain  must  and  will  be  used  by  us 
only  as  vantage-ground  from  which  to  achieve  further 
victories,  till  all  religious  sects  are  left  upon  equal  terms, 
and  Christianity,  purged  from  every  earthly  adhesion, 
be  left  to  run  her  race  of  glorious  and  triumphant  benevo- 
lence through  the  world,  unfettered,  unaided,  and  alone ! 
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A  MOTHER'S  PRAYERS  ANSWERED. 

On  tbe  east  end  of  Long  Island  are  two  aged  pilg 
who  havQ  been  the  parents  of  eleven  children.  Thn 
not ;  but  they  all  hope  to  meet  agtun,  an  unbrolcen  fi 
in  heaven.  One  of  the  sons  has  bis  home  on  the  deep 
is  now  master  of  the  whale  ship  L.  A.  of  G.  His  vo; 
have  varied  in  length  from  one  to  three  years.  On  hi 
voyage  save  one,  he  sailed  around  the  world,  and  ii 
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ne  year  from  leaving  home  returned  with  his  ship  full, 
id  without  having  dropped  his  anchor  during  the  whole 
>yage.  His  visits  have  usually  been  short  at  home, 
at  his  aged  mother  did  not  let  them  pass  without 
^peated  admonitions  respecting  the  '*  chief  concern." 
iut  he  would  turn  all  oflf  by  the  reply,  "  Oh !  mother,  we 
in*t  have  religion  at  sea."  When  he  left  home  for  the 
ist  voyage  the  mother's  heart  was  very  anxious.  lA 
3membrance  and  prayer  she  followed  her  beloved  son 
1  his  long  and  trackless  way ;  and  often,  as  she  said, 
as  so  burdened  in  spirit  that  it  seemed  to  her  she 
lust  die.  In  none  of  the  former  voyages  had  that  son 
een  the  object  of  so  much  earnest  prayer.  When  the 
tiip  had  been  gone  a  year,  a  neighbour,  who  also  had  a 
3n  in  the  same  ship,  came  in  to  bring  the  news  that 
he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  had  gone  to  the  north- 
west coast  This  was  sad  news  to  the  parents.  They 
Ett  up  till  a  late  hour,  talking  of  the  absent  ones ;  and 
when  they  lay  down  it  was  to  think  and  pray. 

Two  hours  after  midnight,  the  mother  heard  a  foo^ 
tep  in  the  entry-way.  The  door  opened,  and  some  one 
ntered.  "  Who  is  there  ?"  No  reply :  but  the  footsteps 
pproached  the  parents  bed-room?  "Who  is  there?" 
L  well-known  voice  replied,  **  Edwin."  In  a  few  minutes 
16  aged  mother's  arms  were  around  the  neck  of  her 
ailor  son.  Her  first  words  of  greeting  were,  "Oh I 
idwin,  have  you  found  the  Saviour  ?"  Let  pious  parents 
rho  have  long  wrestled  for  the  conversion  of  an  impeni 
dnt  child,  imagine  how  the  heart  of  that  yearning  mother 
tirobbed,  when  her  son  replied,  "  Mother,  I  trust  I  have." 
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There  were  tears  of  sacred  joy  shed  in  t 
The  prayers  of  many  years  had  "not  been  ud 
forgotten.  The  Prayer-Hearer  had  waited  ui 
tunity  had  become  great.  In  the  best  time  h 
gracious  answer.  The  ^on  found  that  it  was : 
sible  to  enjoy  religion  on  the  sea.  His  soul 
the  Saviour  when  the  ship  was  on  her  homews 
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MARY  THORNTON 

Was  bom  at  Leicester  on  the  15th  of  Nov., 
entered  the  Friar  Lane  baptist  sabbath  school  a 
five  y^ars ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  she  ev 
absented  herself  during  all  the  time  she  r 
scholar.  She  was  honourably  dismissed,  wi 
her  of  others,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1 849, 
wards  remained  some  time  in  the  senior  c 
encourage  the  young  to  write  little  essays,  ai 
which  she  wrote  she  received  a  copy  of  **  Tl 
Days,"  which  she  read  with  deep  interest  Ii 
part  of  the  year  i850  it  was  obvious  that  a  c 
wrought  in  her.  Soon  after  this  she  wished 
united  vriih  the  church,  and  being  approved  8 
had  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord,  she  was  b 
the  second  Lord's- day  in  August,  1850;  aftc 
maintained  a  consistent  deportment. 

She  was  now  called  from  the  senior  clas 
assistant  teacher  in  the  infant  school,  in  whL 
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perseveringly  eo  gaged  for  a  length  of  time ;  but  feeling 
the  weakness  of  her  constitution,  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  removed ;  when  a  suitable  class  of  little  ones  was 
arranged  for  her.    But  she  was  not  permitted  to  remain 

.  long  there.     Her  health  began  ifi  decline ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  beloved  employment. 
•  Her  friends  now  began  to  entertain  fears  that  her 

■■  course  on  earth  would  be  short,  as  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption appeared.  She  was  removed  into  the  country, 
and  so  far  revived  as  to  give  her  friends  hope  of  her 
recovery.  She  returned  home  with  her  health  much 
improved,  but  still  was  too  weak  to  follow  her  ordinary 
employment.  But  soon  the  fond  hopes  of  her  friends 
were  to  be  cut  off  again.  As  the  cold  season  approached 
she  became  more  feeble,  her  cheeks  at  intervals  more 

■  pale,  her  sleepless  nights  more  frequent,  her  cough 
more  troublesome,  and  her  breathing  more  difficult. 
All  these  told  most  plainly  that  here  she  could  not  con- 

•  tinue  long ;  and  in  December  of  the  past  year  a  s^ous 
ehange  took  place  for  the  worse. 

A  Mend  who  visited  her  said,  "  Mary,  you  seem  to  be 
drawing  near  to  your  latter  end ;  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  recover."  She  replied,  **  O !  I  have  no  desire  to 
stay  here ;  there  "seems  noiiiing  in  this  poor  world  worth 
living  for."  "But,"  he  said,  "is  it  no  grief  to  you  to 
leave  your  friends ?"  "Oh  no!"  she  replied,  "I  have 
committed  all  into  the  hands  of  my  Saviour.  My  hope 
is  in  the  salvation  of  God;  but  I  wish  to  feel  more 
assurance  of  his  love  and  favour." 
Sometimes  her  prospects  were  clouded;   but  again 
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the  Sun  of  Righteousness  cheered  her  soul 
healing  beams. 

She  became  very  weak  indeed,  and  subject 
fainting ;  but  her  confidence  in  Him  in  whom 
believed  was  firm.  ^ 

It  was  now  evident  that  death  was  not  far 
and  she  prayed  that  the  closing  scene  might 
and  easy,  but  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Gc 
night  but  one  before  she  died  she  repeated  thi 
third  PsaJm,  which  she  had  learned  when  quit< 
and  which  now  became  the  source  of  much  co: 
to  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

On  the  night  before  her  death  her  mother,  b< 
weary,  she  accepted  the  offer  of  a  kind  frienc 
and  watch  at  her  bed,  who  tried  to  console  h« 
thought  that  the  conflict  would  soon  be  over,  \ 
replied,  **  I  shall  soon  be  landed  on  fair  Canaan 

Shortly  after  midnight  she  wished  her  friec 
called  up;  and  seeing  her  mother,  she  said 
mother,  I  am  going ;  I  feel  I  am  going."  She 
cold  stream  of  death  gliding  just  before  her ; 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  she  saw  too,  by  faith,  the  cele 
on  the  further  shore.  The  last  struggle  was  se 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  mother,  I  have  need  of 
now."  Her  father  then  asked  if  she  felt  the  Lc 
to  be  with  her,  she  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  I  do !" 
words  were,  **  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quid 
then  she  fell  on  sleep. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  friei 
membrance  of  ^e  departed  : — 
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Mary  ThomioHj  Diedf  Jan,  10,  1854,  aged  22  year*' 

I  SAW  her  in  life's  early  mom, 
With  blooming  health  upon  her  brow ; 

1  saw  her  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
At  Jesofl^  footstool  hmnbly  bow. 

I  saw  her  anzioos  care  to  lelm 
Of  Him  who  says,  "  I  am  the  way  ;'* 

I  saw  her  give  her  heart  to  God, 
And  haU'd  with  joy  the  happy  day. 

I  saw  her  bend  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  Him  who  always  chides  in  love ; 

1  saw  her  kiss  the  rod,  and  look 
For  help  unto  her  Father,  God. 

I  saw  that  death  had  mark'd  his  prey — 
Her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  cheeks  grew  pale ; 

Yet  was  her  confidence  and  stay 
On  Him  whose  mercies  never  fail. 

I  saw  her  fight  the  fight  of  faith : 

Conflicting  in  the  earnest  strife ; 
Bat  what  was  this  when  once  compared 

With  one  short  hour  of  endless  life? 

1  saw  her  end ;  I  saw  her  die ; 

Her  spirit  took  its  upward  flight, 
Where  one  eternal  sabbath  reigns, 

In  endless  bliss,  in  glorious  light. 

And,  oh !  methinks  I  see  her  now — 

Not  as  I  saw  her  here  below — 
But  drest  in  robes  of  snowy  white, 

A  crown  of  glory  on  her  brow. 

There  with  angelic  hosts  aboye. 
She  sings  of  Jesus'  love  and  grace; 

There  Mary  as  a  seraph  bright, 
Beholds  her  Saviour's  smiling  face. 


J.  B. 
\ 
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A  brother  of  the  departed  has  also  sent  a  copy  of  v 
which  were  repeated  by  his -sister  during  her  iUnes 

"  Never  sick !  and  never  wemry  t  - 

What  a  land  in  which  to  dwell; . 
Nothing  dark,  or  cold|  or  drear7>— 

Why  then  wish  to  make  me  well. 

Then  no  more  of  pain  or  Barrow^ 
But  more  joy  than  earth  can  give ;  - 

Mother,  in  your  prayers  to-moROw, 
Do  not  ask  tot  me  to  liye. 

Poor  our  lot,  and  so  we  find  it 
Sad,  and  sometimes  hard  to  bear ; . 

God  in  mercy  hath  assign'd  it 
As  our  safest  portion  here. 

Now  he  calls  me  from  this  station, 

From  this  sad  and  suffering  state, 
To  a  heavenly  habitation — 

Mother,  ask  me  not  to  wait! 

If  you  see  my  sisters  erylilg, . 

If  they  miss  me  when  Tm  gone, 
Tell  them  that  the  body  djiagf 

Is  the  spirit  going  home. 

Toll  them  that  for  all  they've  given 

To  increase  our  little  storey 
Thoy  shall  find  reward  in  heaven, 

When  their  days  on  earth  are  o'er. 

Mother  dcarf  when  yon  are  giving^ 

My  cold  clay  a  parting  kiss^ 
Shed  no  teav,  I  shall  be  living 

In  a  brighter  world  than  this — 

Not  through  any  good  behavionr,- 
Or  good  deeds  which  I  have  done, . 

But  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,-. 
Ood  the  Fatlicr's  only  Son." 
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THE  PALM-TKEE. 
Pai^-tbee,  is  the  English  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word, 
tamahr,  the  signification  of  which  is,  "to  rise,"  "to  be 
lof^."  The  tree,  like  the  camel,  belongs  specially  to 
the  peDiDSula  of  Arabia  and  the  countries  immediately 
around  it,  including  Palestine,  of  which  it  appears  on 


near  the  JJead  sea,  and  tbe  lake  of  (ieniM 
present  the  palm  ia  rarely  to  be  met  with  ii 
At  Jericho  a  few  are  found ;  none  at  En) 
are  common  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egyp 
countries  the  palm,  from  early  qges,  has  t 
tbe  most  useful  of  trees.  It  rises  in  great  b' 
height  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  sometimes  : 
sixty  or  even  1 00,  feet  in  height,  reaching 
even  QOO  years ;  with  a  single  graceful  s 
strong  stem  from  ten  to  eighteen  inche 
having  at  the  top  thin  branches  which  art 
they  are  higher,  and  spread  themselves  t 
outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  br 
covering  like  an  umbrella,  the  shade  of  w 
more  welcome  from  the  abundance  of  its  £i 
fruit,  whose  fragrance,  sweetness,  and 
quality,  give  it  a  peculiar  value.  This  fruit  i 
or  cooked.  From  it  wine  is  made ;  also 
cake  taken  by  travellers  on  long  journeys.  ' 
branches  of  the  palm  were  used  by  the  , 


THB  PALM-TBEE. 


appears  as  the  symbol  of  Israel,  and  its  fine  curving 
elegant  boughs  offer  an  appropriate  image  of  what  is 
high  and  distinguished.  Its  juicy  branches  are  a 
favourite  food  with  locusts  (Joel  i.  12).  There  was  a 
wood  of  palms,  100  sta.dia  long,  near  Jericho  (Judg.  i.  16). 
The  luxuriance  of  the  date-palm  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah,  near  the  Dead  sea,  is  celebrated  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  ix.  1 ,  2).  The  spreading  of  palm-branches  before 
our  Lord,  in  recognition  of  his  Messiahship  (Matt.  xxi.  8), 
is  illustrated  by  a  view  of  a  similar  event  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  Tamar,  that  is  **  palm-tree,"  was 
a  name  of  beautiful  Hebrew  damsels  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6. 
2  Sam.  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  27).  It  is  the  tree  intended  in 
Ps.  i.  3.  With  the  early  Christians  the  palm  was  a 
symbol  of  immortality.  The  Jews,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  went  daily  round  the  altar  bearing  in  their 
hands  branches  of  palm,  singing  Hosannah!  while 
trumpets  sounded  on  all  sides.  On  the  seventh  day 
they  went  seven  times  round  the  altar,  and  then  the 
great  Hosannah  was  sung.  On  the  last  day  they  often 
repeated  the  Hosannah,  saying,  "  On  thy  account,  0 
our  Creator,  Hosannah !  on  thy  account,  O  our  Creator, 
Hosannah !"  To  this  custom  reference  is  made  in  Rev. 
vii.  9,  10.  Victors  used  to  carry  palm-branches  in  their 
hands.  The  Romans  had  a  robe  termed  toga  palmata, 
on  which  were  woven  figures  of  palm-trees 

The  engraving  represents  the  palm  in  its  wild  state  in 
that  wilderness  of  Arabia,  over  which  the  Israelites 
Wandered  forty  years.  That  accomplished  traveller, 
M.   Leon  de  Laborde,   has  furnished  some   splendid 


THE  PORCELAIN  TOWER  AT  NANKIN. 


sketches  of  this  tree  as  he  found  it  in  Wady  Seleh,  not 
far  from  the  ancient  Elim,  where,  Moses  tells  as,  were 
**  twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm 
trees,"  (Num.  xxxiii.  9).  The  wild  palm  has  a  thidc 
trunk,  as  in  the  picture.  This  is  owing  to  the  hranches 
growing  downward  every  year,  covering  thicker  and 
thicker  the  original  stem,  from  which  alone,  at  the  top, 
the  hranches  and  fruit  proceed,  forming  a  kind  of  bash, 
with  pendant  hranches,  like  ostrich  feathers.  This 
covering  preserves  the  trunk,  and  protects  the  tree  from 
injury.  Forests  of  these  nohle  trees  are  found  in  some 
parts,  but  they  more  frequently  stand  solitary,  a  welcome 
signal  to  distant  and  weary  travellers  to  come  and  drink 
of  the  cooling  spring  which  usually  bubbles  at  their  feet 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  retain  their  freshness  and  beauty 
all  the  year,  to  which  the  Psalmist  alludes,  when  he 
says,  *'  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree." 
Dates  are  the  fruit  of  the  palm,  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  date  tree. 


THE   PORCELAIN    TOWER   AT   NANKIN. 

We  have  told  you  something  about  the  metropolis  of 
China — Pekin;  and  at  page  193  you  have  a  picture  of 
a  pagoda.  Nankin  is  another  great  city  in  China,  whose 
population  is  very  large— amounting  in  number  to  pe^ 
haps  a  million.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  manufaetores 
in  silk,  crape,  and  the  fabric  that  bears  its  name,  nan- 
keen. It  is  also  the  most  literary  city  in  the  empire. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean.     Its  principal  omar 
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ent3  are  the  gateways,  which  are  very  lofty  and  splen- 
d,  and  a  famous  porcelain  tower,  called  a  pagoda. 
This  stately  pagoda  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
iring  the  reigns  of  two  emperors. 
Le  Comte  says  of  it :  •*  The  wall  at  the  bottom  is  at 
Ekst  twelve  feet  thick.  The  staircase  is  narrow  and 
fficult  of  ascent,  the  steps  being  very  high.  The 
iling  of  each  room  is  beautified  with  paintings ;  and 
e  walls  of  the  upper  rooms  have  several  niches  full  of 
rved  idols."  Colonel  Cunynghame,  its  first  European 
sitor,  writes :  "  We  examined  the  beautiful  porcelain 
ith  which  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  covered  as  well 
the  interior.  The  neat  and  finished  way  in  which 
ese  tiles  are  joined  together  gives  to  the  whole,  at  a 
ry  short  distance,  an  appearance  of  being  actually 
ade  of  one  entire  piece.  The  many-coloured  tiles 
led  in  its  manufacture  are  diversified  with  a  thousand 
Lrious  and  grotesque  patterns."  A  woodcut  of  the  tower, 
,th  a  short  description  of  it,  was  sold  to  the  visitors  for 
very  small  coin.  The  description  is  as  follows : 
"  After  the  removal  of  the  imperial  residence  from 
ankin  to  Pekin,  this  temple  was  erected  by  the  bounty 
the  emperor  Yung-lo.  The  work  of  erection  occupied 
period  of  nineteen  years.  The  building  consists  of 
ne  stories  of  variegated  porcelain,  and  its  height  is 
»out  350  feet,  with  a  pine-apple  of  gilt  copper  at  the 
Lmmit.  Above  each  of  the  roofs  is  the  head  of  a 
'agon,  from  which,  supported  by  iron  rods,  hang  eight 
aall  bells ;  and  below,  at  the  right  angles,  are  eighty 
ills,  making  in  all  1 52.  On  the  outside  of  the  nine  stages 
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A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight, — ^he  passed 
into  the  heavens ;  where,  "  Mighty  to  sate,"  he  lives 
and  reigns  for  ever ! 

The  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joj; 
and  obedient  to  their  Lord,  they  tarried  there  until  thej 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Now  they  were 
new  men.  "  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  eveiy- 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following." 

Wonders,  mighty  wonders,  were  done  by  them, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  won  their 
way  through  all  opposition,  until  they  reached  the 
palace  of  Gsesar  himself!  But  now  came  temptation 
and  trial, — pride  and  pollution.  A  long  dark  night  sot- 
ceeded,  which  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  dawmng  of 
the  *•  Reformation." 

In  our  own  land,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  li^ 
broke  slowly,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  dark  clouds 
of  persecution.  Even  after  the  "  Glorious  Kevolution," 
our  fathers  breathed  a  foggy  atmosphere.  Formalism 
in  ''  the  church,"  and  rationalism  among  dissenters,  bad 
paralyzed  or  neutralized  all  pious  effort.  Till  at  length, 
God  sent  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  like  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  power  to  disperse  the  elements  of  mischief,  and 
proclaim  the  liberty  with  which  he  makes  his  people  free. 

But  still  the  heathen, — the  poor  heathen.  No  man 
cared  for  their  souls !  About  sixty  ago — only  about  sixty! 
some  living  may  even  remember  it, — nothing,  or  neit 
to  nothing,  was  either  thought  of  or  done  Tor  the  heathen. 

Strange  things,  it  is  true,  were  doing  in  the  w(»U, 
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•eat  ^things   too.      Nations   were  struggling  for 
Discovery  •  had  encircled  the  world.     Science 
tended  her  inquiries, — but  all  they  sought  was 
I  life. 

hese  troublous  times  the  Baptist  Mission  was 
iplated  and  established.  Let  the  young  reader 
ow,  by  carefully  perusing  the  following  narration. 

zeal  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Baptist 
aary  Society  commenced  in  a  spirit  of  prayer ;  by 
also  it  was  eminently  cherished.  We  copy  the 
Qg  paragraphs,  illustrative  of  the  devotional  sim- 
of  our  fathers,  from  the  closing  page  of  the  Cir- 
itter  of  the  Northamptonshire  Baptist  Association, 
t  Nottingham,  June  2  and  3,  1784.  It  appears 
B  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  By  land,  jun., 
jds  Dr.  Byland;  but  Mr.  Sutcliff,  of  Olney,  a 
Diiable  and  exemplary  minister,  appears  to  have 
ggested  the  idea,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
"  Father  of  the  Mission." 

>on  a  motion  being  made  to  the  ministers  and 
igers  of  the  associate  baptist  churches  assembled 
iingham,  respecting  meetings  for  prayer,  to  bewail 
1  estate  of  religion,  and  earnestly  implore  a  revival 

churches,  and  of  the  general  cause  of  our 
ner,  and  for  that  end  to  wrestle  with  God  for  the 
1  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  produce  the 
I  eflfect,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  to  recom- 
jo  all  our*churches  and  congregations,  the  spend- 
one  hour  in  this  important  exercise,  on  the  first 
y  in  every  calendar  month. 
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We  hereby  solemnly  exhort  all  the  chnrche 
connexion,  to  engage  heartily  and  perseveringl 
prosecution  of  t^is  plan.  And  as  it  may  be 
endeavour  to  keep  the  same  hour  as  a  token  of  o 
herein,  it  is  supposed  the  following  scheme  n 
many  congregations,  viz.,  to  meet  on  the  first 
evening  in  May,  June,  and  July,  from  eight  to  n 
August,  from  seven  to  eight ;  September  and  < 
six  to  seven;  November,  December,  Janua 
February,  from  five  to  six;  March  from  six  tc 
and  April  from  seven  to  eight.  Nevertheless 
hour,  or  even  the  particular  evening,  should  so 
particular  places,  \?e  wish  our  brethren  to  fix  a 
convenient  to  themselves. 

We  hope  also,  that  as  many  of  our  brethren  ' 
at  a  distance  from  our  places  of  worship,  ma; 
able  to  attend  there,  that  as  many  as  are  conv 
situated  in  a  village  or  neighbourhood,  will  - 
small  societies  at  the  same  time.  And  if  an 
individual  should  be  so  situated  as  not  to  be 
attend  to  this  duty  in  society  with  others,  let  hi 
at  the  appointed  hour,  to  unite  the  breath  of  { 
private  with  those  who  are  thus  engaged  in 
public  manner.  The  grand  object  in  prayer 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  poured  down  on  c 
isters  and  churches,  that  sinners  may  be  conTO 
saints  edified,  and  the  name  of  God  glorified, 
same  time,  remember,  we  trust  you  will  not 
your  requests  to  your  own  societies,  or  to  < 
immediate  connexion;    let  the  whole  interes 
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Bedeemer  be  affectionatelj  remembered,  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe,  be  the  object  of  your  most  fervent  requests.  We 
shall  rqoice  if  any  other  Christian  societies  of  our  own, 
or  other  denominations,  will  unite  with  us ;  and  do  now 
invite  them  most  cordially  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
attempt 

Who  can  tell  what  the  consequence  of  such  an  united 
effort  m  prayer  may  be !  Let  us  plead  with  God  the 
many  gracious  promises  of  his  word,  which  relate  to  the 
future  success  of  his  gospel.  He  has  said,  '  I  will  yet 
for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it 
for  them ;  I  will  increase  them  with  men  like  a  flock.* 
— Ezek.  zxxvi.  S7.  Surely  we  have  love  enough  to  Zion 
to  set  apart  one  hour  at  a  time,  twelve  times  in  a  year, 
to  seek  her  welfare." 

One  gratifying  fact  before  we  proceed  further,  must 
be  recorded,  since  it  exhibits  the  genuine  philanthrophy 
of  these  devoted  men : — 

In  June,  1791,  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Oakham,  the  brethren  feeling,  no  doubt,  the  great  ob- 
stacles presented  by  slavery  to  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity,— "It  was  unanimously  voted,  that  five  guineas 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  for 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  we  might 
^ew  our  hearty  abhorrence  of  that  wicked  and  detestable 
merchandize ;  the  reception  of  which  sum  has  since  been 
acknowledged  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  by  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee ;  who  assures 
us  that  the  committee  are  now  more  animated,  if  possi- 
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ble,  than  ever,  against  the  iniquitous   and  disgrace 
practices  of  slave  dealers  and  slave  holders,  and 
firmly  determined  (as  by  an  indispensable  duty  to  G 
and  man)  to  persevere  in  their  endeavours,  by  all  Ic 
means,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  such  enormities." 

The  recommendation  to  fervent  and  united  pra 
was  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  was  extensii 
acted  on  till  1791 ;  when  a  series  of  events  commen 
which  proved  that  the  Head  of  the  church  ' 
granting  the  desires  of  his  servants,  and  opening  bd 
them  a  door  of  entrance  into  missionary  labours.  Bef 
they  called  he  had  heard,  and  was  now  about  to  mani 
his  gracious  regard  to  his  church. 

At  this  time,  William  Carey,  an  humble  obsc 
shoemaker,  but  destined  for  mighty  achievements, ' 
training  by  Providence  for  the  work  of  missions.  Fi 
his  youth  upwards,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  wo 
of  nature.  He  took  delight  in  plants  and  insects ;  i 
this  taste  led  him  on  to  the  study  of  geography, 
productions  of  the  several  countries  of  the  earth,  tl 
population,  manners,  and  religion.  He  was  a  man 
active  habits,  and  of  singular  benevolence. 

Dr.  Eyland  stated,  in  one  of  the  first  sermons  c 
Baptist  Missionary  Anniversary  in  London ; — "  Octc 
5th,  1783,  I  baptized,  in  the  river  Nen,  a  little  bey 
Dr.  Doddridge *s  meeting-house  at  Northampton,  a  j 
journeyman  shoemaker,  little  thinking  that  before  i 
years  had  elapsed  he  would  prove  the  first  instnin 
of  forming  a  society  for  sending  missionaries  fi 
England  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.     St 
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however,  as  the  event  has  proved,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Most  High ;  who  selected  for  this  work,  not  ihe  son 
of  one  of  our  most  learned  ministers,  nor  of  one  of  the 
most  opulent  of  our  dissenting  gentlemen,  hut  the  son 
of  a  parish  clerk,  at  Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire." 
Such  was  William  Carey ;  who,  having  first  joined  the 
baptist  church  at  Olney,  was  called  to  die  ministry,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Moulton;  and  in  1791, 
removed  to  Leicester. 

In  the  year  just  named,  Mr.  Carey  published  a  small 
volume,  entitled,  **  An  Enquiry  into  the  Obligations  of 
Christians  to  use  means  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathens ;"  this  publication,  together  with  sennons  by 
the  Bev.  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Sutcliff,  led  the  ministers 
of  the  association  already  referred  to,  seriously  to 
discuss  the  question,  "  Whether  it  were  not  practicable, 
and  our  bounden  duty,  to  attempt  somewhat  toward 
spreading  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world." 

The  following  incident  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  Morris,  the  most  able  of  the  biographers  of 
Fuller: — At  one  of  those  ministers*  meetings  which 
were  then  wont  to  be  held  for  prayer  and  discussion,  a 
subject  was  required.  After  some  hesitation,  Carey 
modestly  observed,  that  he  had  thought  of  a  subject,  if 
agreeable  to  the  brethren,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  press 
it  It  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  "  Young 
man,"  said  the  senior  By  land — the  venerable  Moderator, 
shaking  his  head,  and  looking  sternly  at  him,  **  do  you 
expect  a  second  pentecost?"  This  was  said  to  be  in  1784. 
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ALTAR  OF  BURNT-OFFERING. 
Ak  tJtar  was  an  edifice  constructed  for  the  pw] 
offering  thereon  sacrifiees  to  God.  Altars  hai 
built  in  various  forms,  and  of  variona  materials ; 
all  probability,  are  as  ancient  as  sacrifices  then 
which  f^pear  to  be  coeval  with  revealed  religioi 
ship,  though  we  do  not  read  of  them  UU  after  di 
when  No^  built  an  altar  to  God,  and  offered  i 
humb-offerings.  In  the  patriarchal  timee  altai 
generally  built  near  a  grove  of  trees ;  and  aa  i 
prevailed  in  the  world,  and  men,  forsaking  the  ^ 
of  the  true  God,  multiplied  their  deities  in  profb 
became  a  nnlvereal  practice  among  the  headien 
their  altars  in  such  places  as  were  calculated  to 
with  religious  dread  the  minds  of  the  deluded  k 
pers;  particularly  in  groves,  woods,  and  mounta 
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The  altar  of  burnt-offering  which  Moses  commanded 
to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
"wilderness,  was  a  kind  of  chest  or  coffer  of  wood,  covered 
^ith  plates  of  brass.  It  was  two  yards  and  a  half  square, 
and  a  yard  and  a  half  high.  (Exod.  xxvii.  1 — 8)  Moses 
placed  it  to  the  east,  before  the  entrance  of  the  taber- 
itacle,  in  the  open-air,  that  the  fire  which  first  descended 
upon  it  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.  S4),  and  which,  therefore, 
^as  considered  to  be  sacred,  and  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing upon  it,  might  not  soil  the  inside  of  the  tabernacle. 
At  each  of  the  four  comers  of  this  altar  there  was  a 
spire,  resembling  a  horn,  wrought  out  of  the  same  piece 
of  wood  as  the  altar  itself,  and  covered  with  brass. 

These  horns,  which  were  emblems  of  power,  of  honour, 
and  of  sanctity,  served  also  for  other  purposes.  The 
victims  were  fastened  to  them,  as  is  intimated  in  Psalm 
czviii.  27,  "  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  unto  the  horns 
of  the  altar.*' 

Within  the  altar  was  a  grate  of  brass  on  which  the 
fire  was  made ;  and  through  the  grating  the  ashes  fell 
below  in  a  pan  which  was  placed  under  it  At 
the  four  comers  of  this  grate  were  four  rings,  fastened 
to  four  chains,  which  kept  it  suspended  from  the  four 
horns  of  the  altar.  This  altar  was  portable,  and  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests  by  staves  of  wood 
covered  with  brass,  and  made  to  pass  through  rings 
which  were  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  altar.  When  Solo 
mon  built  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  altar  which  he 
caused  to  be  erected  was  of  much  larger  dimensions ;  it 
was  twenty  cubits  long,  twenty  wide,  and  ten  in  height.  I 


ALTAR  OF  BURNT-OFFERING. 


(2  Chron.  iv.  1 — 3.)  It  was  covered  with  thick  pla 
brass,  and  filled  with  rough  stones,  having  on  th( 
side  an  easy  ascent  leading  up  to  it. 

After  the  retm*n  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonis] 

tivity,  and  the  building  of  the  second  temple  by 

babel,  their  altars  differed  a  little  from  those  i 

before  the  captivity.     Prideaux  remarks,  that  froo 

time  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  a  large  pile  bi 

of  unhewn  stones,  thirty-two  cubits  square  at  the  b< 

and  twenty-four  at  the  top  ;  the  ascent  was  by  a  i 

rising,  thirty-two  cubits  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  br 

Upon    Uiese   altars   rivers   of   animal    blood 

thus  pom*ed  forth  for  hundreds  of  years !     And 

"  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  8 

goats   should  take   away   sins."     Why,  then,  a] 

suffering  and  slaughter  ?    If  the  young  reader  wi 

carefully  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  esp 

the  9th  and  10th  chapters,  he  will  soon  discove 

all  this  was  done.     These  animals,  thus  sacrificec 

intended  as  figures,  or  types,  of  the  Lamb  of  Go 

should  come  to  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  h: 

The  cross  was  the  altar  on  which  Jesus  was  saci 

There  he  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  ui 

God.     "  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressic 

was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement 

peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  h 

*' Jesus,  iDj  great  High  Priest, 

Offer'd  his  blood  and  died; 
My  guilty  conscience  seeks 

No  sacrifice  beside. 
His  powerful  blood  did  once  atone. 
And  now  it  pleads  before  the  throne." 
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Did  you  ever  think 
what  a  wonderful  thing 
a  seed  is  ?  The  plant 
wrapped  up  in  a  little 
grain.     The  shoot,  or 

^  _         more     properly,     the 

'^t^     W.__..^^^C!^         germ  of  the  plant  is 
T>      ^li  so    delicate,    that   to 

^*^<S^^        %.  touch  it  is  to  break  it ; 

■rfWiTStj^  but  it  is  covered  up  and 

protected  so  nicely, 
)u  may  take  up  a,  numbfr  of  seeds,  rub  them  and 
them  about  sho\el  them  mto  heaps,  toss  them 
icks  and  they  are  not  at  all  injured.  This  is  one 
proofb  that  God  who  made  this  beautiful  earth, 
Iso  for  a  simple  seed  If  you  take  up  one  when 
|ust  shot  m  the  gronnd  you  will  see  the  little  root 
downwards  mto  the  earth  and  young  leaves 
ing  upwards  seeking  the  light  and  air.  You  may 
thousands  and  not  fiud  one  making  a  mistake. 
ust  thmk  what  a  great  tree  will  grow  from  a  little 
Some  seeds  have  something  like  a  feather  wing 
d  to  them  so  they  fly  away  when  they  are  ripe, 
w  themselves  over  the  country  Of  some  of  these 
he  small  birds  aie  very  fond;  so  their  food  is 
ed  all  about  The  groundsel  and  the  thistle  are 
kind      The  poet  l^omson  thus  writes : — 


THB  BESDa 


**  See  the  Ilgbt  tenants  of  the  barren  air — 
To  them  nor  stores  nor  granaries  belong ; 
Nanght  bat  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasbig  i 
Tet  yonr  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eje 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 
To  Him  they  sing,  when  spring  renews  tlie  ptain. 
To  Him  they  cry  in  winter's  pinching  reign : 
Nor  is  their  masic,  or  iheir  plaint,  in  valo. 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressfhl  call. 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  alL 
If  ceaseless  then  the  fowls  of  heaven  He  feeds; 
If  o*er  the  fields  such  ludd  robes  He  sprsads^ 
Will  He  not  care  for  you,  ye  ftdthless,  say  ? 
Is  He  unwise,  or  are  ye  less  than  they  I** 

Woiild  you  not  like  to  learn  this  by  heart 
lead  you  sometimes  to  cheer  up  in  trouble 
see  Uie  pretty  little  birds  so  happy,  and  1 
sing  so   sweetly,   and  when  you  see  their  : 
scattered  all  around  them. 

Many  feed  on  insects  and  worms,  as  well  a£ 
But  we  were  talking  about  the  thistle.  It  is 
one  plant  of  the  common  thistle  will  produ 
first  crop,  twenty-four  thousand  seeds !  Now  ^ 
by  this,  that  if  we  wish  our  gardens  not  to  be  s 
by  them,  we  must  be  careful  to  destroy  them  b 
go  to  seed.  There  is  an  old  saying,  '*  One  y< 
ing  makes  seven  years'  weeding."  It  h 
employment  for  children  to  weed  their  gard 
things  grow  much  better  when  other  plant 
crowd  against  them,  and  take  the  goodness  < 
soil.  So  dont  be  afraid  of  a  little  work.  I 
what  is  said  of  the  sluggard : — 

**  I  pass'd  by  his  garden,  and  saw  the  wtid  brin. 
The  tbora  and  the  thistle  grew  broader  and  higher : 
The  dothes  that  hang  on  him  are  turning  to  rags. 
And  his  money  still  wastes,  till  he  starres  or  he  begt^ 
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;  does  not  always  prove  that  a  sluggard  lives  where 
weeds  grow ;  but  where  there  is  a  Dice  garden,  with- 
weeds,  we  should  be  ready  to  say,  "  They  must  be 
,  dean,  industrious  people  that  belong  to  this." 
■  word  more  about  the  seeds.  In  a  single  head  of 
py  thirty  thousand  have  been  found.  And  we  read 
at  the  wheat — 


IJQTOWD'd. 

)Biocs  Harvest!  Joyful  Harvest!  What  a  glad 
le  does  our  laud  present  in  the  season  of  harvest  1 
then  "the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  com; 


THE    HABVEST. 


they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing;" — "and  the! 
rejoice  on  every  side." 

And  truly  this  beautiful  language  of  the  pious 
though  highly  figurative,  is  exceedingly  ap{ 
for  what  on  eart£  presents  such  a  delightfhl 
the  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  waving  in 
in  graceful  beauty,  ripe  and  ready  for  gatherin 
husbandman  cast  in  the  seed,  perhaps,  on  a 
cloudy  day  —  shrouded  skies  frowned  on  1 
wintry  winds  howled  around ;  no  signs  of  life  f 
time  appeared,  and  when  they  came,  a  nipp 
checked  their  further  progress.  But  the  sho 
sunshine  of  returning  spring  encouraged  the 
growth;  and  now  the  full  com  in  the  ear  aj 
gladden  the  heart  and  reward  the  toil  of  the  pa 
laborious  husbandman. 

Array'd  in  living  green, 

Tbe  hills  and  Talleys  shine. 
And  man  and  beast  are  fed 
By  Providence  divine : 
The  harvest  bows  its  golden  ears, 
The  coploQs  seed  of  Ititore  yean. 

Harvest  is  therefore  an  anxious  season.  The  1 


must  not  loiter  when  the  com  is  ripe.  They  m 
the  field  early  and  late.  *'  He  that  sleepetli  ir 
.  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame."  Shameful  indeed 
be  to  neglect  securing  the  fruit  of  a  whole  year*i 
But  we  believe  that  very  few  could  be  found  w 
such  a  reproach.  In  harvest  time,  as  soon  as 
com  is  thought  fit  for  cutting,  all  hands  are 
engage,  and  all  hearts  are  happy,  in  the  delight 
"  They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing," 
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I  when  all  is  finished — every  field  cleared,  and  all 
1  safely  home — how  does  every  heart  beat  with 
id  exultation !  Men,  women,  and  children,  join 
y  the  "  harvest  home !" 

there  will  be  another  harvest,  in  which  we  must 

concerned.    That  harvest  will  be  at  the  end  of 

)rld,  when  every  soul  will  be  as  a  wheat  or  a  tare. 

mgels  will  be  the  reapers,  who  will  gather  the 

ous  into  the  heavenly  garner,  but  bind  up  the 

i  in  bundles  to   bum   them.     You,   my  young 

',  will  be  then  as  a  wheat  or  as  a  tare,  and  that 

e  a  day  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  to  you.     Now  then, 

your  heart  is  yet  tender,  receive  the  seed  of  the 

)m — which  is  the  word  of  God — into  your  heart, 

may  bring  forth  in  you  tlie  fi'uits  of  righteousness, 

praise  and  glory  of  God.     That  is,   without  a 

read  the  word  of  God,  believe  it,  receive  it,  obey 

ove  that  blessed  Saviour  who  once  died  for  your 

trust  him  to  save  your  soul  now,  and  then  in  the 

judgment  he  will  welcome  you  to  his  high  abode, 

,  witihi  holy  angels  and  just  men  made  perfect,  you 

shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  your 

r.     He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 


THE  LAST  GEEAT  HARVEST. 

This  is  the  field, — ^the  world  below, 
In  which  the  sowers  came  to  sow, 
Jesus,  the  wheat, — satan,  the  tares ; 
For  so  the  Word  of  Truth  declares : 
And  soon  the  reaping-time  will  come, 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home. 
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Most  awful  truth ! — and  is  it  so  ? 

Must  all  the  world  the  harrest  know? 

Is  every  child  a  wheat  or  tare  ? 

Then  for  the  harvest,  0  prepare ! 
For  soon  the  reaping-time  will  come, 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home. 

To  love  my  sins, — a  saint  t' appear, — 
To  grow  with  wheat, — and  he  a  tare, — 
May  serve  me  while  on  earth  below. 
Where  tares  and  wheat  together  grow ; 
But  soon  the  reaping-time  will  come, 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home. 

But  all  who  truly  righteous  he. 
Their  Father's  kingdom  then  shall  see ; 
Shine  like  the  sun  for  ever  there : — 
He  that  hath  ears  then  let  him  hear : 
For  soon  the  reaping-time  will  come. 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home. 


VIOLETTK 

Having  been  requested  to  write  a  few  particulars  (A 
interesting  life  and  happy  death  of  a  dear  child, 
was  connected  with  our  sabbath  school  at  Turret  Q 
baptist  chapel,  Ipswich — whose  father  was  a  membi 
our  church  when  he  died,  and  whose  mother  is  st 
member  with  us — I  shall  attempt  to  furnish  a  brifls 
cord  of  some  of  the  most  strikmg  traits  in  the  chan 
of  this  youthful  disciple,  sincerely  hoping  that  t 
perusal  will  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  youo^ 
prove  also  a  aowxeev  qI  evv^j^va^^xs^esj^  \ji  ^wwnts, 
to  teacbera  oi  yo\x)[)a. 
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Yiolette  B.  died  last  summer  at  the  early  age  of 
eleven  years ;  but  long  before  that  period  she  gave  good 
evidence  of  her  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  desire  to  do 
his  will. 

Let  me  just  mention  a  few  pleasing  features  in  her 
character.  She  was  remarkable  for  docility.  Not  only 
was  her  countenance  meek  and  lovely,  but  her  general 
conduct  was  so  amiable,  that  she  was  a  favourite  with 
all  who  knew  her. 

Her  love  of  truth  was  also  very  strong :  she  was  open 
and  ingenuous ;  she  feared  a  lie,  and  was  equally  averse 
to  deceit.  She  also  possessed  a  forgiving  spirit.  On 
one  occasion  a  naughty  girl  pushed  her  rudely  against 
the  wall ;  she  did  not  resent  the  insult,  but  turning  to 
her,  simply  said,  "  You  are  in  a  rage  with  me,  but  I  am 
not  angry  with  you ;  for  Christ  tells  us  to  forgive  our 
enemies."  She  afterwards  frequently  sought  to  speak  to 
this  little  girl  alone ;  but  never  found  an  opportunity. 
Another  thing  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  dear 
child's  character,  was  her  constant  attention  during 
public  worship.  She  united  in  the  solemn  prayer,  and 
in  the  sacred  songs  of  praise ;  and  her  heart,  as  well  as 
her  ears,  was  open  to  receive  the  important  truths 
spoken  by  the  minister. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  notice,  in  one  so  young,  such 
a  deep-seated  desire  to  do  good.  It  was  her  usual  plan 
to  visit  on  the  Monday  a  neighbour,  who,  when  well, 
attended  the  same  place  of  worship,  but  had  been  visited 
with  severe  indisposition  and  loss  of  sight.  Yiolette 
would  seek  to  comfort  this  afflicted  one  by  repeating  all 
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she  could  remember  of  the  sermons  preached  on  the 
previous  day,  read  the  word  of  God,  and  converse  on 
what  she  read ;  and  if  the  invalid  appeared  to  be  cast 
down  in  spirit,  she  would,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  endeavour 
to  cheer  and  comfoit  her.  Another  fact  may  be  given 
in  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  manifested  by  this  dear 
child  to  benefit  others.  She  had  been  kindly  adopted 
by  a  pious  Uncle  and  Aunt,  who,  with  pleasure,  received 
her  into  their  house  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
invariably  treated  her  with  the  most  affectionate  regard 
"  Uncle,"  she  said,  one  day,  "  I  know  a  little  girl  whose 
father  and  mother  never  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  and 
seem  to  have  no  fear  of  God :  may  I  go  and  ask  them  to 
let  their  little  girl  go  to  the  sabbath  school  ?" 

She  called  upon  the  parents ;  made  known  her  wishes; 
gained  their  consent ;  and  with  joy  conducted  the  little 
wanderer  to  her  much  loved  sabbath  school.  If  all  sab- 
bath scholars  were  thus  to  feel  and  act,  what  a  vast 
addition  would  be  soon  made  to  the  number  of  those 
who  are  now  under  spiritual  instruction.  It  was  very 
seldom  found  necessary  to  correct  this  dear  child :  but 
on  one  occasion  she  had  done  something  which  was 
considered  deserving  of  correction.  Her  aunt  expressed 
the  unwillingness  she  felt  to  punish  her,  and  said  it  was 
a  painful  duty ;  when  the  dear  child  said,  "  I  know  it, 
Aunt ;  or  God  would  not  have  punished  Eli  as  he  did 
for  not  chastising  his  sons." 

During  her  last  illness  (which  lasted  several  weeks) 
she  repeatedly  said  to  those  around  her,  **  1  know  I  have 
a  sinful  heart;  but  Christ  promises  to  cleanse  it;  and 
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le  is  always  as  good  as  his  word :  as  long  as  I  have 
•reath  I  will  pray  to  him  to  make  me  clean."  She  did 
o ;  and  her  prayer  was  heard  and  answered ;  and  Christ 
mparted  to  this  lamb  of  his  flock,  a  holy  peace  and  a 
irm  assurance  of  an  interest  in  that  glorious  inheri- 
ance  purchased  by  his  own  blood. 

Violette  possessed  naturally  a  cheerful  disposition ; 
nd  in  her  visits  to  the  afflicted  friend  before  alluded  to, 
he  would  sometimes  say,  "  When  we  get  to  heaven  we 
yill  sing  the  loudest  of  them  all."  She  loved  to  think 
»f  death ;  and  often  repeated  the  lines — 

'*  Lord !  mast  I  die  ?  oh  let  me  die, 

Trnsting  in  thee  alone; 
My  living  testimony  given. 

Then  leave  my  dying  one. 

If  I  must  die,  oh  let  me  die 

In  faith,  and  fl'ee  fh)m  doubt; 
Cloth'd  in  my  Saviour's  righteousness. 

And  sanctified  throughout.** 

During  all  her  suflerings  she  displayed  a  steadfast  and 
rawavering  faith  in  the  promises  of  God.  The  first 
ime  her  teacher  visited  her,  she  expressed  with  tears 
ler  trust  in  Christ.  In  the  many  subsequent  visits  paid 
)y  her  teacher  she  was  never  seen  to  weep,  but  could 
alk  with  the  utmost  composure  of  her  approaching  end. 
)n  one  occasion,  when  her  aunt  was  sitting  with  her, 
he  thus  expressed  herself:  "Aunt,  I  believe  I  can  say 
rom  my  heart — yes,  from  my  heart — God's  will  be  done. 
!  should  like  to  bave  lived  if  God  had  willed  it ;  but  he 
:nows  best :  Christ  has  saved  me ;  and  I  shall  soon  be 
n  heaven  with  him."     A  short  time  previous  to  her 
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death,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  see  her  uncle 
more— he  was  on  a  voyage  at  the  time  —  on  beu 
sored  that  it  was  impossible  to  snmmon  him  horn 
did  not  allow  a  murmur  to  escape  her  lips  ;  tl 
none  but  those  who  knew  the  strong  attachmen 
existed,  can  rightly  appreciate  her  patience  and  si 
sion  under  such  a  heavy  trial.  Seeing  her  aunt  wc 
by  her  bedside,  she  said,  "  Do  not  cry ;  IVe 
Saviour  in  the  promised  land,  and  IVe  got  some  fi 
in  the  promised  land :  I  shall  soon  be  with  them 
The  day  before  her  death  she  was  visited  \ 
teacher.  The  dying  child  received  her  kind  friem 
a  sweet  smile.  Watching,  with  painful  interest,  t 
proach  of  the  last  enemy,  her  teacher  made  the  re 
*'  The  loss  of  health  is  a  great  loss,  but  there  is 
finitely  greater  one,  is  there  not  ?"  How  strikin 
the  reply : — 

*«'  Tbe  loM  of  gold  Is  mnch. 

The  loss  of  health  is  more ; 
But  the  lose  of  Christ  is  sucli 

As  nothing  can  restmre.' 

That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  ?"  "  Yes,  dear, 
her  teacher ;  "  but  you  have  not  lost  your  Saviom 
you."  "  Oh  no,"  said  the  dying  child ;  "  he  has 
me ;  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  him." 

The  following  day  this  dear  child  yielded  u 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it — anothei 
was  gathered  into  the  heavenly  fold,  and  another 
was  added  to  the  Saviour's  crown. 

Ipswich,  6.  B. 
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souls  of  our  departed  children,  though  invisible  to 
tihe  eye  of  sense — though  removed  far  from  us,  and  cut 
off  from  all  possibility  of  farther  intercourse  with  us  in 
this  life — are  in  a  conscious  state  of  existence,  and,  it 
may  be,  occupied  with  nobler  pursuits  in  a  higher 
sphere.  They  have  been  taken  away  from  the  small 
Buffering  remnant  here,  to  join  the  great,  ever-increasing 
mnltitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  who  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  But  though  now 
enrolled  actual  members  of  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven, 
they  have  not  ceased  to  be  members  of  our  families  on 
earth.  You  would  not  say  that  a  son  absent  in  a  foreign 
land  had  ceased  by  this  circumstance  to  be  a  member 
of  your  family ;  and  why  should  sons  and  daughters, 
because  absent  in  heaven,  cease  to  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  our  families  ?  You  would  not  say  that  a  child, 
because  it  is  fallen  asleep,  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
your  family ;  and  why  should  you  regard  in  any  other 
light  the  child  that  is  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  ?  It  is  but 
a  deeper  sleep  into  which  his  mortal  nature  has  fallen, 
and  a  longer  night  through  which  it  must  continue ;  but 
there  is  a  glorious  morning  coming,  on  which  you  and  he 
shall  both  awake,  satisfied  with  the  Redeemer's  likeness. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
true  feeling,  and  an  indication,  if  not  of  weak  faith,  at 
least  of  less  profound  and  accurate  views,  to  call  two 
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children  of  the  same  family  hy  the  same  name,  merelj 
because  one  of  them  is  absent  in  heaven.  "I  would 
not  put  little  Willie  out  of  his  place,"  was  the  beautiful 
remark  once  made  to  me  by  a  true-hearted  mother,  who 
had  lost  a  lovely  little  boy,  when,  after  the  birth  of 
another  son,  some  of  her  relatives  wished  him  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  is 
exquisitely  expressed  by  Bengel,  when,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  a  child  that  had  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  departed  one,  he  says,  **  We  would  not  choose  quite 
the  same  name ;  because  we  thought  it  ought  to  have 
some  distinction  from  hers,  whom  we  still  regard  as 
one  of  the  family,  though  she  is  fallen  asleep." 

I  know  of  no  composition  in  the  English  language, 
in  which  the  consoling  thought,  that  departed  children 
ought  still  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  family,  is 
presented  with  such  striking  effect,  as  in  the  beautiful 
little  poem  of  Wordsworth ;  in  which,  in  his  own  quaint 
and  peculiar  style,  he  makes  a  little  cottage  girl  give 
expression  to  this  affecting  sentiment : — 

"  I  met  a  little  cottage  girl — 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl, 

That  clustered  round  her  head. 

'  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid. 
How  many  may  you  be  ?' 

*  How  many  ?    Seven  in  all,*  she  said, 

And,  wondering,  looked  at  me. 

*  And  where  are  they,  I  pray  you  tell  ?' 

She  answered,  *  Seven  are  we ; 
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And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea ; 

Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie — 

My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And  in  the  churchyard  cottage  I 

Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother.' 

*  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea ; 
Yet  you  £ire  seven.    I  pray  you  tell. 
Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be  ? 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply : 

*  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

Beneath  the  churchyard  tree.* 

*  You  run  about,  my  little  maid ; 

Your  limbs,  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid, 
Then  ye  are  only  five.' 

*  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen,* 

The  little  maid  replied, 

*  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 

My  'kerchief  there  I  hem ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit — 

I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

And  often,  after  sunset,  sir. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane — 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
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Till  God  relieved  her  of  her  pain, 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  luid; 

And  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 

My  hrother  John  and  L 

And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go — 

*  And  he  lays  by  her  side.' 

*  How  many  are  you,  then,*  said  I, 

*  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?* 
The  little  maiden  did  reply : 

*  0,  master  !  we  are  seven.' 

*  But  they  are  dead — those  two  are  dead ; 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven !' 
'Twas  throwing  words  away ;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said :  *  Nay,  we  are  seven !'  ** 

It  is  a  blessed  thought,  that  our  departed  cbildren 
not  dead,  but  sleeping;  not  lost,  but  only  absent.   I 
fraught  with  consolation  is  this  thought  to  the  beres 
heart!     How  is  it  calculated  to  elevate  the  soul, 
detach  it  from  the  things  of  time ;  to  make  **  life 
sweet,  death  less  bitter,  and  heaven  more  desirable  to 

Let  us  not,  then,  talk  or  act  as  if  departed  chile 
were  separated  from  us  for  ever ;  let  us  rather  rej 
their  removal  to  that  better  world  as  forming  a  conr 
ing  ^hain  to  hold  our  hearts  fast  to  heaven ;  inducin 
to  love  more  and  irore  that  blessed  Redeemer  of 
dying  race,  who  has  abolished  death,  and  brought 
and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
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THE  DYING  BROTHER'S  GIFT. 

"  Deab  Brother,"  said  a  dying  boy, 

*^  This  book  to  me  was  given. 
And  from  it  I  have  learned  the  way 

To  happiness  and  heaven. 

This  world  I  very  soon  must  leave, 

And  shall  no  longer  need 
This  holy  book.    I  hope  that  you 

Its  precious  truths  will  read. 

A  blessing  it  has  proved  to  me ; 

The  comfort  I  eiyoy 
Is  from  its  promises  derived — 

Remember  this,  my  boy." 

He  to  his  younger  brother  then 

The  holy  bible  gave, 
And  said  that  it  would  tell  him  how 

Christ  came  his  soul  to  save. 

"  Read  it  with  prayer,  ne'er  with  it  part, 

Although  you  may  want  bread ; 
Its  blessed  truths  can  cheer  your  heart 

When  on  a  dying  bed." 

Thus  did  this  boy,  though  young  in  years, 

The  Bible  recommend ; 
May  every  one  who  reads  this  tale, 

To  his  advice  attend. 
rewpnrt,  I,  W,  J.  D. 
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THE  MODE  OF  BAPTISM,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXT: 
FROM  CELEBRATED  BRITISH  POETS. 

MILTON. 

Them  who  shall  believe, 
Baptizinq  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin,  to  life 
Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared  (if  so  befall) 
For  death,  like  that  wluch  the  Redeemer  died. 

Paradue  L 
I  saw 
The  prophet  do  him  reverence ;  On  him  rising 
OiU  of  the  water,  heaven  above  the  clouds 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors.  Paradise  Reffoh 


YOUNG. 

Ye  brainless  wits !  ye  baptized  infidels ! 

Ye  worse  for  mendmg !  washed  to/otder  atttmsf 

Night  Tkemg 


COWPER. 

Philosophy  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love !  T 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 

Drawn  firom  Immanuel's  veins, 
And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  ftoodt 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.  Okneif  Hff 


SOUTHEY. 

Then  when  the  sacred  sisters  for  their  own, 
Baptized  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon. 

Their  robes  were  like  the  mountain  snow,  and  bright. 
As  though  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  fountain  springs  of 

Carmen  Nuptiale^  on  tJte  Marriage  of  H 
Highness  the  Princess  Chart 

__ 
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READING  AND  KNOWING. 

Whem  little  boys  and  girls 
first  begin  to  look  around 
them  they  aak  many  quee 
tioDS  about  what  they  see 
and  hear  and  their  fatherB 
and  mothers  are  always 
ready  to  answer  them  This 
.  IS  all  right  when  they  are 
veryyoung  but  when  they 
growbi^er  and  find  many 
more  thmgs  they  want  to 
know  about,  it  would  take 
all  father  i  or  mother  s  time 
almost  to  be  telling  them 

then,    and   so   they  must 

ieun  to  read,  and  the  books  will  tell  them  all  they  want 
to  know.  When  Sir  William  Jones  was  a  little  boy  he 
was  always  teazing  his  mother  with  questions ;  ha  was 
so  very  inquisitive.  His  mother,  finding  that  it  would 
take  nearly  tdl  her  time  to  tell  him  all  he  wanted  to 
know,  gave  bim  books  to  read,  saying,  "  You  must  read, 
William ;  read,  and  then  you  will  know."  William  did 
read  all  the  books  his  mother  could  find  for  him,  and  soon 
wanted  more,  so  anxious  was  he  to  know  all  he  could. 
And  he  went  on  reading  when  he  was  a  man,  until  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  §cholaTS  in  the  world. 

And  this  is  the  way  how  to  get  to  know.     Young 
people  should  not  only  ask  questions,  but  they  should 
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r^ad  for  themselves.     And  now-a-days  there  are 
of  good  books  for  young  people  to  read — mor< 
ever  there  were  by  far  ;  and  those  young  people  ^ 
not  make  use  of  them  are  very  much  to  blam 
deprive  themselves  of  much  real  pleasure  and  pre 

But  there  are  books  in  the  world  that  are  not 
reading,  whatever  may  be  their  tempting  tides,  o 
ever  nice  and  smart  they  may  look ;  and  therefo: 
a  good  thing  when  any  young  person  can  find  a 
who  will  tell  him  which  books  are  the  best  for  '. 
read.  It  is  like  finding  a  guide  who  will  tell  you 
way  to  go  when  you  are  walking  where  you  have 
been  before.  Not  knowing  the  road,  you  migh 
long  way  round  about  without  a  guide ;  and,  not 
ing  which  books  are  the  best,  you  might  waste 
time  in  reading  worthless  ones,  if  you  have  i 
experienced  friend  who  will  tell  you  i^ich  are  th< 
likely  to  please  and  profit  you. 

So  always  take  advice  about  reading  books  if  y^ 
get  it ;  and  go  on  reading  more  and  more,  for  ihi 
you  read  the  more  you  will  want  to  read;  and 
your  reading  never  omit  to  read,  at  least  once 
day,  some  portion  of  that  wonderful  book  whid 
has  given  us.  If  you  read  and  understand  this 
not  only  tell  you  what  no  other  book  can,  but 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  the  great  Saviour  of  a  world  of  sinners ;  ai 
knowledge  of  Him  is  worth  more  than  all  you  ecu 
if  you  were  to  read  all  the  books  in  the  world. 
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A  CONVERSATION  ON  BAPTISM. 

ANNE,  ELIZA,  AND  PHCEBE. 

Anne  and  Eliza  were  cousins,  Phoebe  was  the  friend  of 
both ;  ibej  had  all  been  taught  in  the  same  school,  and 
were  now  active  and  diligent  teachers  of  others.  There 
were  no  secrets  or  reserves  between  them ;  whatever  one 
knew  the  others  were  soon  acquainted  with.  All  their 
trials  and  difficulties,  th^ir  joys  and  pleasures,  were 
mutui^ly  shared  ^  nor  were  they  ever  so  happy  as  when 
by  appointment  they  could  spend  an  hour  or  two 
together,  with  their  work  in  hand,  conversing  about  the 
sennons  they  had  heard  on  the  sabbath  ^  the  hymns 
ibey  had  committed  to  memory;  and  the  interesting 
pieces  recorded  in  the  little  magazine,  which,  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  they  receWed  every  month.  It  hap- 
pened on  one  of  these  occasions,  as  they  were  all  sitting 
at  work  together,  when  talking  on  those  subjects  which 
always  interested  them  most,  (I  mean  the  subjects  of  reli- 
gion,) that  one  of  them  suggested  a  remark  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following  conversation  : — 

Anne.— I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately  about 
these  words  of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  John  xiv.  15, 
••  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments."  Now,  though 
I  hope  I  can  say  I  feel  some  love  to  the  Saviour,  yet  I 
fear  I  do  not  love  him  as  I  ought,  or  I  should  before 
now  have  openly  professed  his  name  in  the  holy  ordi- 
nance of  christian  baptism. 

Eliza. — Glad  am  I  to  hear  you  make  this  remark, 
Anne,  for  though  it  may  seem  a  little  singular,  yet  I 
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have  had  much  the  same  views  and  feelings  as  you  have 
now  described;  and  I  well  remember  how  much  I 
wished  to  have  been  one  of  the  candidates  our  minister 
baptized  the  other  sabbath. 

Ph(ebe. — ^Well,  it  certainly  is  somewhat  remarkable,  bnt 
what  you  have  both  described  I  also  have  felt ;  and  when, 
in  a  late  magazine,  I  saw  the  representation  of  Philip 
baptizing  the  £imuch,  and  read  ibe  interesting  account 
which  followed,  I  felt  a  wish  that  I  also  could  have  gone 
down  with  him  into  the  watery  grave  of  the  Kedeemer, 
that  I  might  have  shared  in  the  joy  which  followed  on 
this  act  of  his  obedience;  for  you  know  it  is  said,  that 
when  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  he  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Anne. — ^Yes,  Phoebe,  and  I  am  mistaken  if  we  should 
not  enjoy  much  more  of  the  sweetness  of  religion  in 
our  own  souls  were  we  to  imitate  the  example  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Eunuch  in  baptism. 

Eliza. — I  sometimes  think  with  you  that  we  should; 
but  then  again  the  thought  occurs,  am  I  fit  ? 

Phcebe. — Ah !  there's  the  point ;  could  I  be  satisfied 
that  I  was  a  proper  subject  for  baptism,  I  would  not 
delay  another  day. 

Anne. — By  being  a  proper  subject,  I  suppose  you 
mean  with  Eliza,  were  you  good  enough  or  fit^ 

Phcebe. — Certainly  I  did  not  mean  to  doubt  my 
fitness  in  point  of  age;  because,  at  seventeen,  I  think 
I  am  quite  old  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  bap- 
tism, and  you  know  that  is  what  is  required  in  the  New 
Testament  of  those  who  attend  to  this  ordinance. 
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Anne. — Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  this  was 
required  of  the  Eunuch;  and  hence  the  plain  and 
pointed  direction  is^  "If  thou  belieyest  with  all  thine 
heart,  thou  may  est." 

Eliza. — And  does,  not  the  commission  given  by  our 
Lord  to  his  .  Apostles  fully  agree  with  tiiis  ?  How 
strange  it  is  that  so  plain  a  requisition  should  ever  be 
overlooked,  or  that  any  one  should  imagine  an  infant 
can  bo  a  proper  subject  of  baptism  ?  Every  one  must  know 
that  infants  cannot  believe ;  and  so  many  times  as  I 
have  read  my  Testament  through,  I  do  not  remember  a 
word  about  others  believing  for  them ;  nor,  indeed,  of 
an  infant  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism.  I  have  read  of  men  and  women  be- 
lieving and  being  baptized ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
if -baptism  had  ever  been  designed  for  infants,  the 
Saviour,  in  some  way  or  other,  would  have  said  some- 
thing about  it ;  as  it  is,  I  feel  fully  justified  in  believing 
that  the  baptism  of. infants  has  no  foundation  in  scripture. 

Anne. — I  am  glad,  Eliza,  to  find  that  you  have  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  directions  of  your  Testament 
upon  this  point;  but  as  I  presume  we  are  all  agreed 
about  the  proper  subjects,  and  I  might  add  the  mode  of 
christian  baptism,  let  us  return  again  to  the  question  of 
fitness  for  this  solemn  ordinance;  you  said  just  now, 
and  Phoebe  has  made  a  similar  remark,  that  you  some- 
times doubted  your  fitness. 

EuzA. — ^Yes ;  and  has  the  same  fear  never  disturbed 
your  mind  ? 

Anne. — I  have  already  told  you  it  has  very  often 
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indeed.  I  may,  however,  further  observe  in  reply  to 
your  question,  that  so  great  has  been  the  anxiety  of  my 
mind  at  times,  that  I  have  been  kept  awake  for  hours 
after  I  have  gone  to  bed ;  and  much  have  I  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  remove  my  fears,  and  make  my  path 
plain  in  this  respect ;  and  though  I  cannot  say  I  am  as 
satisfied  in  my  mind  as  I  could  wish  on  this  point,  yet 
the  more  I  examine  my  motives,  and  compare  them 
with  the  Word  of  God,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
hope  that  my  desire  to  attend  to  this  ordinance  arises 
from  sincere  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  from  a  desire  to  he 
found  walking  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Phcebe. — ^Your  account  of  your  feelings,  Anne,  greatly 
encourages  me,  because  it  seems  as  though  you  could 
read  my  heart,  and  tell  what  was  going  on  ^ere :  for 
all  you  have  stated  I  have  felt  exactly.  And  now  we 
are  upon  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  proposing  yourself  as  a  candidate  for  baptism 
at  the  next  church  meeting. 

Anne. — Why,  if  I  thought  that  Eliza  and  Phoebe 
would  accompany  me,  and  that  we  should  all  be  accepted 
by  the  church,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
afford  me  greater  pleasure ;  it  is  what  I  have  long  de- 
sired, and  often  prayed  may  be  the  case. 

Eliza. — Since,  then,  in  so  singular  a  manner,  our 
views  and  feelings  so  nearly  correspond,  I  would 
ask,  "  what  doth  hinder?" 

Phcebe. — Nothing  I  hope  from  ourselves  bnt  that 
little  word,  **  if,**  Anne  just  now  used,  which  I  must 
confess  has  rather  damped  my  zeal. 
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Anne. — Do  you  refer  to  the  doubt  which  I  seemed 
to  cherish  wheUaer  we  should  be  accepted  by  the  church  ? 

Phoebe. — Yes,  and  you  know  it  would  be  a  painful 
thing  if,  after  proposing  ourselves,  we  should  be  rejected. 

Eliza. — That  is  true ;  but  why  take  up  a  trouble  of 
this  kind  before  you  come  at  it  ?  How  do  you  know  but 
that  the  church  would  rejoice  at  our  proposal,  and  re- 
ceive us  with  affection  ? 

PficEBE. — That  they  would  do  so  I  have  no  doubt, 
provided  they  were  satisfied  with  our  piety,  and  believed 
us  sincere  in  our  profession.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  be  indifferent  on  a  point  of  so  much  moment. 

EliTza. — By  no  means,  nor,  I  should  suppose,  could 
you  understand  me  in  this  sense ;  for,  as  an  individual, 
I  should  feel  in  this  case  as  much  as  any  one ;  all  I  in- 
tend is,  that  we  should  not  suffer  our  fears  to  keep  us 
back  from  a  plain  and  obvious  duty. 

Anns. — The  justness  of  your  remark,  Eliza,  we  must 
all  admit ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should  guard 
against  presumption,  we  ought  also  to  be  equally  upon 
our  watch  against  an  excess  of  fear,  or  a  cowardly  shrink- 
ing back  from  the  cross.  As  this  is  the  first  conversa- 
tion, however,  which  we  have  had  upon  the  subject, 
suppose  we  agree  to  take  a  little  more  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  more  serious  and 
fervent  prayer.     At  all  events  this  can  do  us  no  harm. 

Phcebe. —  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  might  do  us 
a  great  deal  of  good ;  for  though  I  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  question,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  so 
far  open  to  conviction  as  to  be  willing  to  retrace  my 
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steps  when  it  can  be  shown  that  I  have  run  a  litt 
fast. 

Eliza. — ^To  oppose  so  judicious  a  plan  wonld, 
fess,  indicate  no  very  great  share  of  wisdom  ii 
most  readily,  therefore,  do  I  agree  to  a  further  cc 
ration  of  the  matter ;  and,  should  we  live  to  meet 
I  hope  it  will  be  under  the  blessing  of  tiod,  an< 
we  may  then  be  able  to  speak  more  wisely  < 
things  which  we  have  handled,  and  tasted,  and  i 
the  good  word  of  God. 

Anne  and  Eliza  having  met  at  the  time  and 
appointed,  Phoebe,  after  a  short  interval,  joinc 
company  of  her  two  friends ;  and  after  mutual  inc 
respecting  each  other's  welfare,  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  was  immediately  resumed,  and  with 
seriousness  conducted  as  follows : — 

Anne. — As  we  have  now  met  for  the  purpose  o 
versing  with  each  other  on  a  subjecf  of  the  gi 
moment,  and  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  th< 
ground  of  that  desire  expressed  at  our  last  meeti 
attend  to  one  of  the  positive  commands  of  Gh 
hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if,  in  a  few  words,- 1  vent 
state  the  result  of  my  most  serious  thoughts. 

Phoebe. — With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear 
shall  I  listen  to  your  account;  nor  have  I  any 
but  that  Eliza  will  do  the  same. 

Eliza. — ^That  I  shall,  for  it  always  seems  to  eneonn 
when  I  hear  others  speak  of  the  goodness  of  Qod  to 

Anne. — Since,  then,  you  both  wish  me .  to  pro€ 
shall  begin  by  observing,  that,  in  endeavouring  tc 
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3  motives  which  first  led  me  to  wish  to  be  baptized 
d  to  join  the  church  of  Christ,  and  which  I  hope  I 
1  with  very  earnest  prayer,  I  was  induced  to  ask  my- 
f,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  these  plain  questions : — 
hat  do  I  know  of  a  change  of  heart? — Has  Jesus 
irist  been  formed  in  my  heart  the  hope  of  glory  ? — 

he  precious  in  my  esteem,  the  chief  among  ten 
>usand,  and  altogether  lovely? — Do  I  love  his  word? 
Do  I  esteem  his  people  ? — Do  I  delight  in  his  ordi- 
nces?— And,  finally,  can  I  live  without  prayer?  Nor 
it  a  source  of  the  smallest  consolation  to  me,  that  in 
erence  to  each  of  these  questions,  I  trust  I  am  pre- 
red  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  with 
^ekness  and  with  fear.  For,  as  it  respects  a  change 
heart,  I  know  that  I  did  not  always  feel  as  I  do  now ; 
ce  my  heart  was  hard  and  cold ;  the  word  made  no 
pression  upon  my  mind ;  nor  did  I  feel  any  sorrow 
'  sin,  provided  it  did  not  bring  me  into  any  trouble 
disgrace.  Once  the  blessed  Jesus  had  no  loveliness 
it  I  should  desire  him,  but  now  I  feel  him  precious ; 
\  word  is  indeed  all  my  hope ;  his  people  I  lave  with 

my  heart,  and  his  ordinances  are  truly  my  delight, 
ayer  is  not  as  it  once  was,  a  task  and  a  burden ;  on 
3  contrary,  it  is  the  sweetest  exercise  in  which  I  en- 
^e ;  by  it  I  am  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  hold  converse 
til  God,  and  to  maintain  communion  with  his  Son 
BUS  Christ!  In  a  word,  I  feel  to  possess  that  hope 
ich  I  would  not  part  with  for  ten  thousand  worlds ; 
i  hence  arises  the  conviction  that  it  isi  both  my  duty 
i  privilege  to  follow  the  example  of  him  who  said,  as 
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he  descended  into  the  streams  of  Jordan,  '*  Sa£fer  it  to 
to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fiulfil  all 
righteousness." 

Eliza. — Much  as  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  our 
present  meeting,  yet  I  can  truly  say,  I  had  no  idea  of 
realizing  so  much  gratification  as  I  at  this  moment  feel. 
The  plain  and  simple  manner  in  which  my  dear  cousin 
has  spoken  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God  to  her  soul 
has  not  only  excited  in  my  breast  the  deepest  interest, 
but  also  constrained  me  to  exclaim  with  the  pious 
David,  **  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul."  And  in  doing 
this,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  begin  where  I  hope 
God  began  with  me.      You  well  remember  our  dear 

superintendent,  Mr.  L ,  (now  in  glory)  the  kind  and 

loving  expression  of  his  countenance — the  affectionate 
manner  of  his  address — the  concern  he  manifested  for 
our  happiness,  and  the  urgent  petitions  he  would  some 
times  offer  to  God  on  our  behalf,  as  well  as  the  suitaUe 
advice  he  occasionally  gave  us  for  the  regulation  of  oar 
conduct.  O,  blessed  man!  as  long  as  memory  shall 
hold  her  seat,  1  trust  I  shall  remember  him  with  the 
most  affectionate  gratitude;  for,  it  is  io  those  pious 
instructions  he  gave  us  in  the  sabbath  school,  that, 
under  God,  I  owe  the  first  serious  impressions  pro- 
duced on  my  mind.  He  had  given  me,  as  you  know 
was  his  custom,  a  hymn,  or  a  chapter,  to  commit  to 
memory  during  the  week.  On  the  return  of  the  sab 
bath  I  hastened  to  repeat  my  task,  which  I  did  correctly. 
He  applauded  my  diligence,  and  urged  me  to  perse- 
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verance.      "But,"  said  he,  "Eliza,  before  I  give  you 
another  task,  let  me  ask  you  one  question ;  which  have 
you  endeavoured  most  to  please  in  storing  your  memory 
with  the  chapter  and  hymn  which  you  have  just  re- 
peated, me  or  God?      Conscious  that  I  had  thought 
more  of  pleasing  the  former  than  the  latter,  I  hung 
down  my  head  and  made  no  reply.      Perceiving  the 
difficulty  in  which  this  question  had  placed  me,  and 
that  a  consciousness  of  guilt  had  flushed  my  cheek,  the 
good  man  proceeded  to  observe,  "  Well,  Eliza,  since  I 
see  that  you  have  in  this  instance  rendered  unto  the 
creature  what  was  due  only  to  the  Creator,  let  me  from 
this  time  entreat  you  to  consider  that  God  alone  is 
worthy  of  your  highest  love,  and  that  if  you  seek  not 
to  please  and  glorify  him  in  all  you  do  and  say,  no 
matter  if  you  possess  the  powers  of  an  angel,  all  will 
he  but  as  sounding  brass,  and  as  the  tinkling  cymbal." 
Struck  with  the  propriety  and  force  of  this  remark,  I 
returned  home  full  of   thought  and  care,   began   to 
examine  my  motives,  and  felt  that  if  weighed  in  the 
halance  of  the  sanctuary  I  should  be  found  awfully 
wanting.     This  led  me  to  a  throne  of  grace ;  and  if  ever 
I  prayed  in  my  life  it  was  then,  that  God  would  pardon 
my  sins,  and  forgive  the  transgressions  of  which  I  had 
heen  guilty.     The  Lord,  I  hope,  answered  my  prayer, 
as  I  soon  felt  happy  in  my  mind ;  and  from  that  time 
until  now  I  have  felt  the  most  anxious  desire  to  devote 
myself  to  his  service,  and  to  consecrate  all  my  powers 
to  his  glory.    And  since  my  dear  cousin  has  so  decidedly 
declared  her  intention  of  following  the  example  of  the 
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blessed  Eedeemer,  I  am  resolved  to  share  with  her 
this  most  delightful  privilege.  What,  my  dear  Phoebe, 
do  you  say  ?  I  am  sure  you  love  the  Saviour,  and  that 
you  would  not  knowingly  live  in  the  neglect  of  any  duty 
which  he  has  enjoined  upon  his  followers. 

Ph(ebe. — Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  certainly  must 
confess  that  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  descend  into 
the  watery  grave  of  the  Bedeemer,  while  I  remain  in  the 
character  of  a  mere  spectator.  Yet  I  must  also  confess 
that  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  of  my  own  love  to  the 
Saviour  as  your  assertion  would  seem  to  intimate,  and 
therefore  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if,  in  the  relation  of 
my  experience,  I  mingle  some  doubts  and  fears.  I  trast 
I  do  love  the  Saviour,  and  as  a  proof  of  my  desire  to 
fulfil  his  commandment,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  with  yoo 
to  put  on  a  profession  of  his  name  before  the  church 
and  the  world :  yet,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  there 
is  much  in  my  heart  which  calls  for  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion ;  I  am  often  much  discouraged  by  thie  proneness  I 
discover  to  neglect  a  throne  of  grace,  and  to  wander 
from  the  path  of  duty.  You  know  that  I  am  naturally 
of  a  free  and  open  disposition,  and  perhaps  too  much 
inclined  to  levity,  which  has  sometimes  proved  a  snare 
to  me,  and  thus  made  bitter  work  for  repentance. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I  think  I  will  be  more  circumspeet, 
and  that  I  will  watch  over  all  my  thoughts  as  well  as 
my  words  and  actions. 


''But  ere  one  fleeting  honr  is  past, 
The  flatt'ring  world  employs 

Some  sensual  bait  to  seize  my  taste, 
And  to  pollute  my  joys.'* 
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Then  again  I  am  cast  into  the  depths,  and  am  almost 
ready  to  doubt  whether  I  ever  possessed  one  grain  of 
real  grace.  Indeed,  my  dear  friends,  so  many,  and  so 
varied,  are  the  proofs  of  the  treachery  and  depravity  of 
my  heart,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  conviction  I  feel  that 
God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  to  abound  to  preserve  me 
from  falling,  and  finally  to  present  me  faultless  before 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  I  believe  I  durst  not  presume 
on  a  public  profession  of  his  name.  Having,  however, 
as  I  hope  I  have  done,  weighed  the  matter  well  since 
our  last  meeting,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  every  motive 
that  could  lead  to  the  desire,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  take 
comfort  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Lord  is  not  willing 
I  should  perish,  or  he  would  not  have  shown  me  such 
things  as  these.     He  would  not  have  led  me  thus  far. 

"  Could  I  joy  his  saints  to  meet, 

Choose  the  ways  I  once  abhorr'4, 
Find  at  times  the  promise  sweet 

If  I  did  not  love  the  Lord?" 

O  No !  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  my  eyes.  *  "When  I  look  round  upon  some  of  my  old 
companions  and  play  fellows  in  the  school,  I  can  see 
many  of  them  dancing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  going  on  as  regardless  of  their  souls,  of  God, 
and  of  religion,  as  if  there  were  no  heaven  to  lose,  no 
hell  to  fear :  and  when  I  think  of  the  grace  that  has 
made  me  to  differ,  and  which  I  hope  has  led  me 
humbly  to  ask : 

"  Why  was  I  made  to  hear  thy  voice, 

And  enter  while  there's  room 
While  thousands  make  a  wretched  choice, 

And  rather  starve  than  come  ?'* 
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I  trust  I  do  feel  inexpressibly  grateful  in  the  thought,  that 

"  Twas  the  same  love  that  spread  the  f eaa^ 

That  gently  drew  me  in ; 
Else  I  had  still  refused  to  taste. 

And  perish'd  in  my  sin.** 

Of  this  I  am  certain,  it  is  not  because  there  is  any 
worthiness  in  me,  more  than  in  my  fellow  creatures, 
that  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  grant  me  his  grace, 
and  to  dispose  mj  heart  to  love  and  fear  him ;  for  if  left  to 
myself  I  feel  that  I  should  have  gone  to  the  same  awful 
lengths  in  sin  and  iniquity  as  any  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.  Unto  his  name,  therefore,  be  all  the  glory  for 
what,  I  hope,  he  has  already  done ;  and  unto  Him  alone 
would  I  henceforth  look  for  all  that  grace  and  strength 
which  I  may  need  in  order  to  the  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  devolving  upon  me,  and  particularly  that  to  which, 
with  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  shall  now  so  anxiously  look 
forward — I  mean  the  duty  of  following  our  blessed 
Bedeemer  in  the  holy  ordinance  of  christian  baptism. 

Anne. — Then  the  desire  of  my  heart  is  indeed  about 
to  be  granted  !  Anne,  Eliza,  and  Phoebe,  have  not  only 
given  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  private,  but  are  resolved 
also  on  giving  themselves  unto  his  people  in  public! 
May  the  Lord  give  us  courage  to  profess  his 
name,  with  grace  to  serve  him  faithfully  on  earth,  that 
we  may  finally  enjoy  him  in  heaven  for  ever !     . 

That  Eliza  and  Phoebe  should  each  add  a  fervent 
amen  to  the  above  petition  my  young  reader  need  not 
be  informed;  but  should  anything  remarkable  occur 
respecting  either  hereafter,  perhaps  it  may  be  commu- 
nicated. Nihil. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  JESUS  CHKIST. 

If  Jesus  Christ  came  from  on  high 

To  save  my  soul  from  hell, 
Should  X  not  wish,  and  also  strive,  « 

With  him  in  heaven  to  dwell  ? 

If  Christ,  my  Lord,  endured  reproach. 

And  suffer'd  want  and  pain. 
Whene'er  afflictions  me  hefal 

Ought  I  then  to  complain  ? 

If  my  Redeemer's  predous  hlood 

On  Calvary's  mount  was  spilt. 
Should  I  not  love  him  much  who  died 

To  answer  for  my  guilt  ? 

If  that  dear  Saviour  from  the  cfead 

Arose  cmd  went  to  heaven. 
Should  not  my  thoughts,  from  earth  called  off. 

To  heavenly  things  be  given  ? 

If  Jesus  interceding  stands 

At  God's  right  hand  for  me. 
Should  I  not  always  think  of  him. 

And  far  more  grateful  he  ? 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  gone  to  heaven, 

A  mansion  to  prepare. 
Should  it  not  he  my  chief  concern 

To  gain  admittance  there  ? 
Newport^  I.  W,  J.  D. 
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WsiT  can  there  1>e  more  pleasing 

Tbau  pure  domestic  love  ! 
WLose  influeDcea  unceasing. 

Each  thought  and  action  move; 
Where  oil  the  happ;  membera 

Its  silken  cords  entwine, 
And  meek,  jet  cheerful  tempeiB, 

Are  fona'd  b;  grace  divine. 

When  anything  arises 

To  cause  a  sigh  or  groan. 
Each  bosom  aympatbizea 

And  feels  it  aa  ila  oim  : 
Or  when  some  vexing  triSe 

Occurs  to  rmae  dispnte, 
How  aoon  this  loie  can  stifle, 

And  make  resentment  mute  I 
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But  in  a  joyful  season, 

Wkat  sweet  emotions  roll, 
While  love,  "  the  feast  of  reason," 

Joins  with  "the  flow  of  soul :" 
And  in  their  tranquil  moments, 

Which  far  more  often  come, 
There's  none  of  earth's  hestowments, 

like  such  a  happy  home. 

To  God,  their  gracious  Sovereign, 

At  mom  and  eve  they  pray. 
That  he  around  them  hovering, 

Would  guide  and  hless  their  way : 
Their  song  of  praise  rehearses 

The  favours  he  imparts. 
While  thanks  for  these  his  mercies, 

Ascend  from  all  their  hearts. 

Sometimes  a  tender  feeling 

Is  dropt  from  nature's  hand, 
Whose  kindly  dews  distilling. 

Cement  the  social  hand ; 
But  oft  this  taper  dwindles. 

And  scarce  deserves  the  name, 
While  that  which  grace  enkindles, 

Bums  with  a  lambent  flame. 

'Tis  not  a  reckless  passion 

Which  far  from  reason  runs — 
Much  less  a  mere  profession 

Which  swells  and  dies  at  once ; 
But  'tis  a  deep  afi'ection. 

Pervading  all  the  soul, 
And  true  to  its  direction 

As  needles  to  their  pole. 

In  what  shall  we  determine 
'  To  seek  its  faint  compare  ? — 
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'Tis  like  the  downy  ermine 
Which  kings  and  nobles  wear  u 

'Tis  like  the  dew  descending 
On  Zi(m's  ancient  hill ; 

Or  Siloa's  rivulet  wending 
Its  course  so  -gently  stiU.  • 

Tis  like  a  cooling  lotion 
Upon  a  burning  wound ; 

Or  chariot*s  rapid  motion 
O'er  undulating  groimd  r 

Tis  like  st  pleasant  sailing 
On  some  transparent  lake,-       ^ 

Whose  waters  gently  swellings- 
Just  keep  the  mind  awake. 

Tis  like  the  vital  current 

That  trickles  through  our  veins  y. 
Or  like  the  welcome  torrent 

On  India's  thirsty  plains : 
Tis  like  the  richest  juices 

Which  cheer  the  festal  board ; 
Or  fruits  which  Greece  produces^ 

With  various  sweetness  stor'd, 

Tis  like  the  dulcet  streaming 

Of  some  seraphic  lyre ; 
Or  like  the  sun  when  beaming 

His  kind  congenial  fire : 
Tis  like  that  gravitation, 

Whidi  holds  its  wide  control. 
And  binds  the  vast  creation 

In  one  harmonious  whole^ 

'Tis  like  the  opening  morning, 
So  charming  and  serene ; 

'Tis  like  the  flowers  adorning 
A  lovely  rural  scene : 
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'Tis  like  some  costly  powder 
Which  wide  its  sweetness  flings ; 

*Tis  like  a  heavenly  odour 
Shed  from  an  angel's  wings. 

But  though  all  choicest  emblems 

Should  at  our  bidding  come, 
They  fail  in  their  resemblance 

To  such  a  love  at  home : 
For  far  as  Wisdom's  treasures 

Outweigh  the  miser's  pelf, 
This  best  of  earthly  pleasures 

£xcels  all  but  itself. 

Oak/iom.  J.  J. 
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FORMATION     OF     THE     SOCIETY. 

May  31,  1792,  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Carey  delivered  a  very  ani- 
mated discourse  from  Isaiah  liv.  2,  **  in  which  he  pressed 
two  things  in  particular,  as  expository  of  lengthening 
our  cords  and  strengthening  our  stakes;  viz.  1.  That 
we  should  ea^ct  great  things.  2.  That  we  should  attempt 
great  things."  So  strongly  did  the  brethren  now  feel, 
that  they  resolved  —  "  that  a  plan  be  prepared  against 
the  next  ministers*  meeting  at  Kettering,  for  forming  a 
society  among  the  baptists  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen ;  and  on  October  2nd  following,  the 
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brethren  assembled  at  that  town,  unanimously 
the  following  resolutions : — 

"  1.  Desirous  of  making  an  effort  for  the  pr< 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  agreeably  U 
recommended  in  brother  Carey's  late  publi< 
that  subject,  we,  whose  names  appear  in  the  su 
subscription,  do  solemnly  agree  to  act  in  society 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  As  in  the  present  divided  state  of  christ( 
seems  that  each  denomination,  by  exerting  iti 
rately,  is  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  great  < 
mission,  it  is  agreed  that  this  society  be  ca 
Particular  Baptist  Society  for  propagating  the  Gas 
the  Heathen. 

3.  As  such  an  undertaking  must  needs  be 
with  expense,  we  agree  immediately  to  open  a 
tion  for  the  above  purpose,  and  to  recomm 
others. 

4.  Every  person  who  shall  subscribe  ten  p 
once,  or  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  annually, 
considered  a  member  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  the  Revs.  John  Eyland,  Reynol 
William  Carey,  John  Sutcliff,  and  Andrew  I 
appointed  a  committee,  three  of  whom  shal 
powered  to  act  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pir 
the  Society. 

6.  That  the  Rev.  Reynold  Hogg  be  appoii 
surer,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  secretary. 
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7.  That  the  subscriptions  be  paid  in  at  the  Nor- 
thampton ministers'  meeting,  October  31,  1792,  at  which 
time  the  subject  shall  be  considered  more  particularly 
by  the  committee  and  other  subscribers  who  may  be 
present 

Signed,  John  Ryland,  Reynold  Hogg,  John  SutcliflP, 
Andrew  Fuller,  Abraham  Greenwood,  Edward  Sharman, 
Joshua  Burton,  Samuel  Pearce,  Thomas  Blundel, 
William  Heighten,  John  Eayres,  Joseph  Timms ;  whose 
subscriptions  in  all  amounted  to  £13  2s.  6d." 

•*  Some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter," 
wrote  Mr.  Fuller,  at  a  subsequent  period,  **  were  the  fol- 
lowing '.  We  were  inexperienced  in  the  work ;  we  knew 
of  no  opening  for  a  mission  in  any  one  part  of  the  world 
more  than  another ;  we  had  no  funds  to  meet  the  expense 
that  must  attend  an  undertaking  of  the  kind ;  our  situa- 
tion in  an  inland  part  of  the  country  was  inconvenient 
for  foreign  correspondence ;  the  persons  who  would 
have  the  management  would  live  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  as  to  render  frequent  consultation  impracti- 
cable; and,  finally,  in  forming  such  a  Society,  there 
would  be  danger  of  its  falling  under  irreligious  influ- 
ence. From  ^ese  and  other  considerations,  those  who 
were  expected  to  engage  in  the  work,  entered  upon  it 
with  much  fear  and  trembling." 

This  will  be  further  seen  by  an  extract  from  the  Com- 
mittee Book :— "  Nov.  13,  1792.  The  following  articles 
we  wish  to  be  examined  and  discussed  in  the  most  dili- 
gent and  impartial  manner:    'What  qualifications  are 
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especially  requisite  in  missionaries  ?*  '  What  ] 
are  known,  or  supposed  to  be  both  suitable  and 
to  be  employed  in  this  business  T  '  What  advice 
be  given  to  the  missionaries,  or  what  regulations  8 
concerning  them  ?'  Also,  '  In  what  parts  of  the  Y 
world  do  l^ere  seem  to  be  the  most  promising  ope 
*  What  information  on  this  head  may  be  obtaine 
any  late  books  of  travels,  or  from  christian  mer 
or  from  such  persons  as  would  at  least  favour  the 
of  converting  the  heathen?'*' 

That  they  were  not  then  without  some  appreh< 
as  to  the  result,  may  be  gathered  from  another  e 
"  Nov.  28, 1792.  That  in  case  of  a  failure  of  this 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  major  part  of  this  Society,  t 
monies  which  may  remain  should  be  applied 
support  of  some  other  mission  which  the  Sociel 
approve ;  but  that  those  subscribers  who  may  disa 
of  this  proposal,  and  require  it,  shall,  after  the  de< 
of  necessary  expences,  have  their  subscriptions  reti 

Notwithstanding  these  cautious  fears  and  seri( 
prehensions,  they  determined  to  persevere;  and 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  own  Societ 
agreed  to  aid  the  Moravians  or  Presbyterians ;  ** 
the  leave  of  the  God  in  heaven,"  they  nobly  de 
^'  we  were  determined  to  do  something  towards 
gating  his  gospel  in  heathen  lands." 

While  the  spirit  of  zeal,  of  prudence,  and  of 
were   thus   cherished,   the   Head   of  the   churc 
preparing  to  call  forth  their  energies.    Mr.  John  T 
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who,  in  1785,  was  baptized  and  admitted  a  member  of 
Dr.  Stennett's  church,  and  whose  father  was  a  deacon 
of  the  baptist  church  at  Fairford,  had  resided  in  India, 
and  there  preached  the  gospel ;  and,  concerned  for  the 
best  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  was  desirous,  during  a 
visit  to  England,  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  to  that  country.  Calling  for  that  purpose  on 
the  venerable  Abraham  Bootb,  he  was  introduced  by 
him  to  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Mission ;  and  after 
a  series  of  striking  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence, 
he  and  Mr.  Carey  embarked  for  India  on  June  13, 1793, 
a  solemn  farewell  meeting  having  been  held  at  Leicester, 
March  20,  when  deep  and  holy  feelings  were  manifested. 
Mr.  Morris  (who  was  present),  in  his  life  of  Fuller, 
thus  describes  the  meeting  of  Carey  and  Thomas  at 
Kettering.  Carey  had  already  agreed  to  go  to  India  as 
the  companion  of  Thomas.  "  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
while  they  were  in  full  deliberation ;  his  (Mr.  T*s.)  arrived 
was  announced.  Impatient  to  behold  his  colleague,  he 
entered  the  room  in  haste,  and  Mr.  Carey  rising  from 
his  seat,  they  fell  on  each  other's  necks  and  wept.  *  From 
Mr.  Thomas's  account,  we  saw,'  said  Mr.  Fuller,  *  there 
was  a  gold  mine  in  India,  but  it  seemed  almost  as  deep 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  will  venture  to  explore 
it?'  *  I  will  go  down,'  said  Mr.  Carey  to  his  brethren  ; 
•  but  remember  that  you  must  hold  the  ropes.'  We 
solemnly  engaged  to  do  so ;  nor  while  we  live  shall  we 
desert  him." 
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birds  of  this  gcEus  from  their  peculiarly  piei-c 
a  faculty,  indeed,  which  distinguishes  alnto 
birds  of  prey.  The  largest  of  the  vulture  tr 
condor  of  South  America;  a  bird  which  posses 
formidable  qimlities  of  the  eagle,  but  ia  a  mu 
degree. 

The  habits  of  the  vulture  tribe  differ  from  th 
lagle,  in  that   the  eagle,  unless  violently  pi 


hunger,  will  not  stoop  to  carrion,  loving  to  kill  and  catch 
for  itself;  whilst  the  vulture  is  indelicately  and  indis- 
criminately voracious,  though  not  so  frequently  attackmg 
living  animals,  whilst  its  wants  can  he  supplied  from 
the  putrid  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  delights  in  the  most 
noxious  putridity;  and  is  sometimes  found  uprooting 
new  graves  in  order  to  satisfy  its  longing  appetite  with 
their  contents.  In  these  habits,  too,  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  his  goodness  are  strikingly  seen  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers, that  he  has  raised  up  a  bird  with  so  filthy  and 
disgusting  habits  in  those  countries  where,  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  dead  bodies  almost  directly  putrefy,  and, 
but  for  these  birds,  might  frequei^tly  be  the  source  of 
the  most  pestilential  diseases.  Grod  has  made  the  vul- 
tures, therefore,  the  great  scavengers  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,  fitting  them,  by  their  far  distant  sight  and 
more  distant  scent,  to  find  out  every  dead  carcass ;  and, 
l^  a  peculiar  appetite  for  such  food,  preparing  them  to 
devour  it.  Such  are  the  services  of  these  birds  in  clear- 
ing countries  of  carrion,  that  they  are  often  regarded 
with  veneration  and  love,  rather  than  with  fear  and 
dread.  Some  governments  impose  a  fine  upon  the  per- 
son who  kills  one,  as  is  the  case  in  South  America, 
where  their  services  are  much  needed.  Mr.  Waterton, 
a  traveller  on  the  American  continent,  saw  vultures  as 
tame  as  domestic  fowls,  so  that  persons  who  had  never 
seen  Tultores  might  mistake  them  at  first  for  a  species 
of  turkeys.  When  full  of  food  the  vulture  appears  in- 
dolent, standing  for  hours  together  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  on  the  top  of  a  house,  with  his  wings  drooping ; 
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and,  after  rain,  spreading  and  elevating  them  to  catd 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Though  common  to  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  vultun 
is  a  stranger  to  the  English  shores.  Herei*  where  hi 
services  are  not  required,  the  vulture  would  be  an  injur 
and  annoyance,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  L 
Egypt,  where  the  spotted  and  black  vultures  are  natives 
they  are  very  common,  and  of  incalculable  benefit;  fa 
more  so  than  the  eagle  tribes,  which  feed  and  prey  upoi 
living  animals,  whereas  the  birds  of  which  we  are  noi 
speaking  chiefly  prey  upon  the  putrid  dead.  At  Grani 
Cairo,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  rapacious  habits 
not  one  of  them  is  suffered  to  be  killed,  as  they  devou 
all  the  carrion  and  filth  of  this  truly  filthy  city,  wher 
eve  ly thing  vile  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  trusting  t 
these  good  scavengers  to  clear  it  away,  as  it  would  otbei 
wise  corrupt  and  taint  the  air. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  the  king  vulture  in  di* 
Zoological  Gardens,  London,  sent  from  Venezuela  b; 
Admiral  Fleming.  Of  this  remarkable  species  man; 
interesting  particulars  are  related  by  Mr.  Wsaterton,  th 
traveller,  whom  we  have  before  named.  While  sailinj 
up  the  Essequibo  he  saw  a  pair  of  them  sitting  on  th 
naked  branch  of  a  tree,  with  about  a  dozen  of  the  coni 
mon  vultures.  A  tiger  had  killed  a  goat  the  day  before 
he  had  been  driven  away  while  sucking  the  blood,  an< 
not  finding  it  safe  or  prudent  to  return,  the  goat  re 
mained  where  he  had  killed  it.  It  had  begun  to  putre^ 
and  the  vultures  had  arrived  that  morning  to  claim  th 
savoury  morsel.      Mr.  Waterton  also  relates,  that  th 
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carcass  of  a  large  snake  which  he  had  killed  in  the  forest 
becoming  putrid,  about  twenty  of  the  common  vultures 
came  and  perched  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  The 
king  of  the  vultures  came  too;  and  Mr.  W.  observes 
that  none  of  the  common  ones  seemed  inclined  to  begin 
breakfast  till  his  majesty  had  finished.  When  he  had 
consumed  as  much  as  nature  informed  him  would  do 
him  good,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  and  then 
all  the  common  vultures  fell  to  and  made  a  hearty  meal. 
The  same  gentleman  observed ^  that  the  day  after  the 
planter  had  burnt  the  trash  in  a  cane  field,  the  king 
vulture  might  be  seen  feeding  on  the  snakes,  lizards, 
and  frogs  which  had  suffered  in  the  conflagration ;  so 
that  the  same  kind  of  food  that  satisfies  their  subjects 
of  the  inferior  orders  will  satisfy  them  also. 

It  is  very  bold  and  voracious ;  and  Bruce  relates  that 
a  bearded  vulture  once,  attracted  by  some  goat's  fiesh 
that  his  servants  were  cooking  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  Abyssinia,  ventured  within  the  circle  of 
the  party,  and  attempted  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  goat 
from  the  'boiling  water;  but,  failing  in  this,  it  carried 
ofiT  a  large  piece  in  each  of  its  talons  from  a  platter  that 
stood  near.  The  vulture  returned  again  for  more  of 
the  savoury  meat,  when  it  was  shot  by  the  traveller. 

Mr.  Burchell  justly  observes,  that,  to  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  birds,  it  may  be 
seen  how  perfectly  the  formation  of  a  vulture  is  adapted 
to  clear  away  putrid  or  putrefying,  matter,  which  might 
otherwise  taint  the  air,  and  produce  infectious  diseases. 
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FABHEB-S  GIBLS. 

.   I7p  in  the  aarlj  moraing. 

Just  at  the  p«^  of  da;, 
Stnuning  tbe  milk  in  tbe  dairy. 

Turning  the  cows  awa;. 
Sweeping  tbe  floor  in  th«  Idtebeot 

Making  the  beds  npstura, 
Waahii^  tbe  breakfiut  diiihes. 

Dusting  the  parlonr  chairs. 


FARMERS  GIRLS. 


Brushing  crumbs  from  the  pantry, 

Hunting  for  eggs  in  the  bam, 
Cleaning  the  turnips  for  dinner, 

Spinning  the  stocking  yam. 
Spreading  the  whitening  linen 

Down  on  the  bushes  below, 
HansacMng  every  meadow 

Where  the  wild  strawberries  grow. 

Starching  the  linen  for  Sunday, 

Churning  the  snowy  cream, 
Binsing  the  pails  and  strainer 

Down  in  the  running  stream. 
Feeding  the  geese  and  turkies. 

Making  the  pumpkin  pies. 
Jogging  the  little  one's  cradle. 

Driving  away  the  flies. 

Grace  in  every  motion, 

Muaic  in  eveiy  tone. 
Beauty  of  form  and  feature 

Thousands  might  covet  to  own ; 
Cheeks  that  rival  spring  roses. 

Teeth  the  whitest  of  pearls. 
One  of  these  country  maidens 

Is  worth  a  score  of  your  city  girls. 
Ued  States.  H.  M.  L. 
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A    LILY    GATHERED, 

SONGS  OF  SOLOMON  YI.  ^. 

Susannah  Smith  was  little  more  than  thirtee 
age  when  it  pleased  God  to  call  her  away  froi 
fering  life,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  heavenly  parad 
sorrow  and  sighing  are  known  no  more.  Sh( 
sabbath  school  ever  since  she  could  walk 
Burnley  Lane,  and  then  at  the  school  eonn< 
the  Enon  baptist  chapel,  Burnley.  She  loved  1 
but  being  a  very  weakly  child  she  was  occasi( 
vented  from  attending;  and  yet,  I  believe,  i 
like  too  many  scholars,  neglected  school  for  i 
loved  her  teacher  and  her  minister.  I  reme 
how  she  would  come  smiling  up  to  me  and  ta 
my  hand.  On  those  occasions  she  appeared 
picture  of  innocence.  A  peculiar  simplicity  \ 
manner.  She  was  not  a  girl  of  many  words, 
was  an  honest  truthfulness  about  her  whic 
pleasing  character  to  a  child  of  her  ye^rs. 
sickly ;  and  for  several  years  before  her  last  i 
manifested  symptoms  of  approaching  diset 
pointed  to  an  early  tomb.  The  frailty  of- the 
be  considered  a  fit  emblem  of  her  tender  ai 
frame.  The  day  after  her  death  I  gazed 
earthly  remains  with  admiration^  and  never 
disposed  to  exclaim — 

"  0  lovely^appearance  of  death  t 
No  sight  upon  earth  is  so  fair; 

Not  all  the  gay  pageants  that  breathe, 
Can  with  a  dead  body  compare.** 
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It  was  rather  surprising  that  so  tender  a  flower  could 
stand  up  so  long  under  the  withering  influence  of  dis- 
ease. During  ij^e  nine  months  of  her  severe  affliction 
I  looked  several  times  for  her  departure.  I  visited  her 
once  every  week  nearly  all  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
and  I  frequently  thought  I  was  leaving  her  for  the  last 
time.  Her  natural  diffidence,  and  her  extreme  weak- 
ness, jurevented  her  from  saying  much,  and  only  in  answer 
to  my  questions ;  but  I  found  she  was  trusting  on  Christ 
alone  for  salvation.  She  believed  he  died  for  her  sins ; 
and  all  her  hopes  of  heaven  were  placed  on  him.  Her 
patience  was  remarkable. .  It  was  like  that  of  an  aged, 
experienced  christian.  I  was  often  truly  astonished  at 
this,  and  believe  it  was  the  result  of  divine  grace. 
During  her  affliction  her  mother  was  often  unwell,  and 
had  a  severe  attack  a  short  time  before  Susannah  died. 
This  ta:ied  her  tender  feelings,  and  it  is  probable  that 
she  feared  her  mother  was  going  before  her.  I  shall 
nevej:  forget  the  expressive  look  she  gave  her  mother  as 
she  lay  by  her  side,  and  then  wiped  off  the  tears  of 
sympathy  which  fell  from  her  eyes.  She  frequently 
prayed  to  Jesus.  She  would  clasp  her  little  hands  and 
pray  to  the  Saviour  to  make  her  an  angel ;  but  added, 
*•  I  must  wait  his  time."  A  short  period  before  her  death 
she  seemed  conscious  her  end  was  near.  She  called 
her  mother  and  sisters,  and  kissed  them ;  and  shortly 
after^  as  if  she  were  falling  asleep,  she  entered  into 
rest 

Thus  was  this  early  Itly  gathered.    Mr.  Batey,  the 
minister,  preached   a  funeral  discourse  for  her,  from 
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which  the  ahove  hrief  memoir  is  given.    She  wai 
in  hope  of  a  happy  rising. 

Rest  thon  in  peace,  we  now  wOl  say, 
Aronnd  thy  grave  may  roees  bloom, 

Till  mortal  scenes  shall  pass  away, 
And  Jesns  calls  thee  from  tiie  tomb. 

Snn,  moon,  and  stars,  may  brightly  tdiine^ 
And  golden  clonds  adorn  the  wen 

But  that  immortal  sonl  of  thine, 
In  brighter  glories  far  is  drest. 

Thy  frail  and  fragile  form  no  more 
Excites  our  sympathy  and  caie ; 

Thy  happy  spirit  now  is  where 
Thy  Saviour  and  his  angels  are. 

And  now,  0  Saviour,  unto  thee 

We  oflTer  up  a  fervent  prayer, 
That  we  each  other  there  may  see, 

And  each  a  crown  of  glory  wear. 
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Thebb  was  a  parting  sigh ; 

With  that  the  spirit  fled, 
And  wing'd  its  flight  on  high. 

And  left  the  body  dead : 
No  prayers,  no  tears,  its  flight  could  stay, 
*Twa8  Jesus  called  the  soul  away. 

Oh,  how  shall  I  complain 

Of  him  that  rules  above ; 
Who  sends  no  needless  pain ; 

Who  always  smites  in  love : 
Who  looks  in  tenderest  pity  down, 
E*en  When  he  seems  to  wear  a  frown ! 


The  eye  of  Jesus  wept, 
It  dropt  a  holy  tear,- 

When  Malry's  brother  slept, 
A  friend  to  Jesus  dear : 

Delightful  thought !  that  b1 

Still  beams  with  kindness  fi 

I  know  my  child  is  blest^ 
Her  bliss  by  Jesus  given ; 

She's  early  gone  to  rest; 
She's  found  an  early  hea*) 

The  sigh  that  closed  her  ey 

Was  signal  of  her  hapxrfer  I 
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A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  KINGS  AND 

QUEENS. 

John. — Father',  will  joh  tell  us  Bontetbing  about  Kings 

and  Queeus?    I  should  like  to  hear  some  tales  about 

thiem. 

Father. — Yes,  mj' dear,  I  will.  Tell  your  brothers  and 
sisten  to  come.  There :  now  you  must  all  be  very 
stilL     Bat  you  may  ask  me  any  questions. 


A  CONVEBSATION  ABOUT  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 

Children. — Thank  you,  father. 

Fatheb. — ^Well :  you  have  read  in  the  Bible — l 
is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  and  tells  us  mo 
any  other  book — about  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  th 
of  Israel,  and  the  king3  of  the  Assyri^s  and  the  P( 

William. — Yes,  we  have :  but  who  made  then 
father  ? 

Father. — They  were  mostly  kings  beeaus< 
fathers  were  before  thepa :  sometimes  becau 
people  chose  them  for  kings ;  but  often  they  go 
kings  by  fighting,  and  by  doing  that  whioh  w: 
wrong  and  wicked. 

Thomas. — When  a  man  is  a  king  he  can  do  \ 
pleases,  cannot  he  father  ? 

Father. — Not  always.  But  it  is  so  in  some  co) 
Some  kings  have  been  good  men  and  done.muc! 
and  others  have  done  a  great  deal  of  hiurm. 

William. — Wa*  not  he  a  good  king  who  rei^ 
Egypt  when  Joseph  was  there  ? 

Father. — I  think  he  was.  He  seems  to  have 
good  natured  man.  I  hope  he  feared  God,  ax 
blessed  him  for  Joseph's  sake. 

John. — But  there  was  another  king  in  Egy 
was  not  a  good  man. 

Father. — ^You  are  right  Jolm.     He  was  a  ▼€ 
man  to  order  all  the  little  babies  to  be  put  to 
But  the  eye  of  God  Almighty  was  upon  him. 
see  what  kings  are  doing,  and  if  they  do  wrong 
punish  them.     You  have  read  what  dreadful  plac 
brought  upon  the  king  of  Egypt  because  he  woi 
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let  the  people  of  Israel  go ;  and,  at  last,  he  and  his 
great  armj  were  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

John. — Can  you  tell  us  about  any  other  kings,  father? 

Fathbr. — ^Yes:  there  was  a  great  and  mighty  king 
who.  did  Bot  fear  God,  and  he  got  a  great  army  of 
soldiers  together — one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
men,  and  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  fight  against  it 
And  he  said  many  wicked  words  about  the  great  God, 
and  his  people.  Well:  the  Lord  heard  his  wicked 
wofdsr  and  he  sent  one  of  his  angels  from  heaven,  who 
ki  one  night  slew  all  the  soldiers ;  and  the  king  fled  to 
his  own  land,  where  his  own  sons  killed  him.  Have 
jott  never  read  those  beautiful  lines  about  it — 

**  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  glevning  in  purple  and  gold : 
And  the  ^een  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea  I 
When  the  blue  wave  ndls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sanset  were  seen ; 
lake  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  <uad  strown. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roU'd  not  the  breath. of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his-  gasping  lay  white  on  the  tur^ 
And  cold,  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  tiiere  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  t«ntB  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmit  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Iiord ! " 


Aimigaif  saw  mm,  ana  look  away  nis  reaGo 
became  uUy,  and  the;  drove  him  into  tlie  fie 
he  ate  grasB  like  an  ox  for  a  long  time,  uuti 
were  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  Uke  bi 
After  this  God  gave  him  his  resson  again  ;  uii 
king  did  honour  and  extol  the  King  of  heav 
works  are  truth  and  his  ways  judgment ;  and 
walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abuse.  And  I  wi 
you  of  one  more,  and  that  was  King  Herod, ' 
very  wicked  man,  and  he  put  those  to  desth 
the  Lord  Jesus.  One  day  this  proud  king,  i 
royal  apparel,  made  a  speech  to  the  people,  wl: 
and  said  it  nas  the  voice  of  a  God.  Well : 
saw  him,  and  how  do  you  think  he  punished 
bad  man  ?  why  he  sent  Uttle  worms  to  eat  hio 
he  was  eaten  of  worms  and  gaTe  up  the  ghost 
see  how  easily  the  great  and  mighty  God  can 
king,  and  crush  him  to  death  with  as  much 
he  were  only  a  Sy. 
WiLLTAK. — FaUier,  were  not  the  Bomani 
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Thomas. — I  have  read  in  my  history  of  Rome,  that 
the  first  king  of  Home  and  his  brother  were  suckled  by 
a  wolf  when  their  mother  died.     Was  that  true,  father? 

!Fath£R. — -It  is  said  tiiey  were  my  dear,  but  we  do  not 
kiiow  that  it  is  true.  The  kings  of  those  countries 
were,  most  of  them,  sad  men  for  fighting  and  doing 
mischief.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Julius  Csesar,  and 
such  great  heroes,  as  they  called  them,  were  not  good 
men :  and  you  must  not  admire  them,  for  they  filled  the 
world  with  bloodshed  said  misery.  There  have  also 
been  what  were  called  kings  in  most  countries — among 
the  wild  people  in  Afiriea  and  America,  their  chiefs  are 
sometimes  cedled  kings. 

John. — ^0  -yes.  I  have  Tead  afbout  them  in  Peter 
Parley,  father. 

Father.— ^Yes,  you  have  John,  but  they  were  only 
like  chiefs  or  leaders,  and  hardly  should  be  called 
kings.  In  India,  where  your  uncle  lived  who  went  as  a 
Missionaiy,  ^eir  chiefs  or  kings  are  called  rajahs,  and 
though  some  of  them  are  rich,  olliers  are  very  poor ;  and 
your  uncle  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  went  to 
see  one  of  these  -kings  one  day,  who  had  not  so  good 
clothes  on  as  liiave,  and  his  house  was  not  near  so 
,good  as  ours. 

'WiixiAM, — ^Indeed!  father. 

Father. — ^Yes :  and  Mr.  Campbell,  who  went  to  take 
'Bibles  and  Missionaries  to  Africa,  says,  he  went  to  see 
the  King  of  liattakoo  one  day ;  "  The  royal  family  were 
at  dinner,  in  the  comer  of  their  yard,  outside  the  house. 
The  king^s  distinction  seemed  to  consist  in  his  sitting  I 
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next  the  pot  that  contained  the  boiled  beans»  on  which 
they  were  dining,  and  having  the  only  spoon  we  saw, 
with  which  he  helped  himself  and  his  friends,  by  put- 
ting a  portion  into  each,  hand  as  it  was  held  out  to  him. 
One  of  the  princesses  was  employed  in  cutting,  with  an 
axe,  a  dried  paunch  into  small  pieces,  and  putting  them 
into  a  pot  to  be  boiled,  either  to  complete  that  repast, 
or  to  serve  for  another  soon  after.  One  of  Mateebe's 
sisters  was  cutting  up  a  filth  looking  piece  of  flesh,  and 
putting  it  into  the  same  pot.  Certainly  an  Englishman 
would  be  almost  dying  for  want  of  food  before  he  would 
accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  king  of  Lattakoo." 
William. — ^Well ;  that  is  funny  enough,  for  a  king  to 
be  eating  boiled  beans  with  a  spoon.     That  was  not 

"  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.** 

But,  Father,  was  not  Tzatzoe,  who  was  in  this  countiy 
not  long  ago,  one  of  the  African  kings  ? 

Father. — ^Yes :  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  or  kings  in 
Oaffre-land.  But  he  listened  to  the  missionaries,  and 
they  taught  him ;  and  now  he  knows  all  about  the  Bible 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  been  over  to  this 
country  to  get  more  missionaries  to  go  and  teach  his 
people.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  in  some 
countries  they  have  no  kings — they  fix  upon  a  number 
of  the  wisest  men,  who  make  the  laws  and  govern  the 
people.  In  England  we  have  a  Xing  or  Queen,  and  a 
number  of  wise  men,  who  are  called  the  ParliameDl» 
and  they  make  the  laws,  and  the  King  or  the  Queen 
approves  of  them. 

Thomas. — In  my  history  of  England  there  is  a  deal 
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ibout  wars  and  battles.     We  have  no  battles  in  England 
aow,  Father. 

Fatheb. — No,  Thomas,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  we 
tiave  not.  In  those  days  they  used  to  be  very  often 
&ghting  to  see  which  should  be  king.  It  is  not  so  now. 
We  know  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  king  or  queen,  and  it  is 
Gill  done  without  fighting ;  and  that  you  know  is  a  great 
deal  better.  Besides  in  those  days  Uiere  were  scarcely 
Gtny  bibles,  and  very  few  schools,  and  the  people  were 
<rery  ignorant.  They  were  so  busy  fighting  that  they 
had  no  time  to  le£u*n  trades,  or  to  make  ti^eir  houses 
comfortable.  But  since  we  have  had  peace  in  England, 
bibles  have  been  printed,  and  schools  opened,  and 
olaces  of  worship  built,  and  the  gospel  preached,  and 
he  people  have  invented  steam-engines,  and  gas,  and 
aachinery,  and  done  such  wonderful  things,  that  there 
\  no  country  in  the  world  so  clever  and  so  great  as  this. 

Betsey. — But  about  the  Queen,  Father,  tell  us  about 
e  Queen  ? 

Father. — ^Why  she  is  the  sovereign :  that  is,  she  is 
)  first  person  in  the  nation,  and  wears  the  crown. 

Betsey.  —What  is  the  crown.  Father  ? 

Father. — It  is  a  very  fine  thing  made  of  gold, 
with  many  rich  jewels  and  precious  stones 
on  it,  which  sparkle  and  look  very  grand. 
There  is  one  diamond  in  it  said  to  be  worth 
£11,000.  The  Lords  wear  coronets,  and  so 
do  their  Lady's,  but  they  are  not  so  rich  and 
I  as  the  Queen's  crown.     Here  is  a  pictiure  of  it. 
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Betset. — O  I  would  be  a  queen,  and  wear  li  c 
Father. 

Father. — ^Ah !  my  little  darling,  but  you  never 
and  if  you  knew  what  cares  and  troubles  kingi 
queens  have,  you  would  not  wish  to  wear  a  crown. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  very  great  King 
greatest  in  all  the  world. 

John. — 0 !  who  was  he,  father  ? 

Father. — I  wonder  if  you  can  guess* 

Thomas. — Buonaparte ! 

William. — Alfred  the  Great ! 

John. — King  William ! 

Father. — ^No,  my  dears.     It  is  not  any  of  the 
of  the  earth.     It  is  One  greater  than  them  all. 

John. — O !  I  know  who  you  mean^  It  ia  tfie 
Jesus  Christ. 

Father. — Yea :  John,  you  are  right.  He  is  Ki 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  made  all  things ; 
heaven,  and  all  on  earth,  and  all  in  the  sea,  and"  a 
angels  in  heaven  worshipped  him,  and  yet  he 
into  the  world  and  died  for  our  sins^  and  rose  f 
and  now  he  is  gone  to  heaven,  where  he  sits^  ] 
Prince  on  his  Throne,  and  all  the  hosts-  of  h 
worship  him.  He  ta  a  King.  He  nevep  dies,  ai 
can  do  what  he  pleases  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and 

William. — I  heard  my  grandfather  say  so  wli< 
preached  out  of  Psalms,  from,.  "  I  will  mske  hk 
firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.'* 

Father. — ^You  would,  no  doubt,  my  dear;  aa< 
time  is  coming  when  kings  and  queens  of  alL  nt 
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will  think  it  their  highest  honour  to  love  and  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  will  be  no  more  fighting 
then ;  but  all  men,  kings  and  queens  and  everybody  else, 
will  live  in  love  and  peace. 

But  I  have  one  thing  more  to  tell  you.  You  may  all 
be  kings  and  wear  a  crown ! 

Children. — O !  may  we,  father  ? 

Father. — ^Yes:  but  not  in  this  world.  Here,  in 
England,  only  one  person  wears  a  crown,  and  that  is 
the  Queen,  but  in  heaven  they  all  wear  crowns,  and 
Jesus  Christ  will  make  kings  of  them  all. 

Children. — We  should  like  to  go  to  heaven  then. 

Father. — My  dears,  I  hope  you  would ;  but  remem- 
ber tiiat  before  you  can  go  there  you  must  be  bom 
again.  That  is,  you  must  be  made  good  by  the  Lord .  He 
only  can  give  you  a  new  heart  and  make  you  fit  to  go  to 
heaven.  So  you  must  be  sorry  for  your  sins,  and  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  died  to  save  you,  and  then 
the  Lord  will  bless  you !  And  O  what  a  thing  it  will 
be  if  we  all  get  to  heaven  at  last ;  father,  mother,  and 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  heaven.     So  now  let  us  sing 

"  0  how  happy  we  shall  be ! 
For  our  Saviour  we  shall  see, 
Exalted  on  his  throne  1 

0 1  that  wiU  be  joyful ! 

There  we  all  shall  sing  with  joy, 

And  eternity  employ 

In  praising  Christ  the  Lord  t 

0!  that  will  be  joyful! 

Joyful,  joyful,  joyful  I 

01  that  will  be  joyful! 

When  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 
\ 
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mB.1  is  a  native  of  j 
Sumatra ;  a  gpeci- 
men,  about  fourteen  , 
months  old,  tneS'  1 
>  sured  nearly  tliree 
feet  in  length,  and 
ooe  foot  four  inches 
in  height  Sir 
Stamford  RafBes,  in  speaking  of  a  younger  specimeD, 
has  added  the  following  particulars  respecting  its 
manners. 

"  While  in  a  state  of  confinement,  it  was  remarkable 
*  good  temper  and  playfulness :  no  domestic  kitten 
could  be  more  so.  On  board  the  ship,  there  wag  a  small 
J  who  used  to  play  round  the  cage  and  with  lie 
animal,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  playfulness 
and  tenderness  with  which  the  tiger  came  in  contact 
with  his  little  play-feltow. 

He  never  seemed  to  look  on  men  or  children  as  prey, 
>ut  as  companions :  and  the  natives  assert  that  when 
wild,  they  live  principally  on  poultry,  birds,  and  small 
deer :  they  are  not  fonnd  in  nnmbers,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  rare  animal  even  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sumatra.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  vicini^ 
of  villages,  and  are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives,  except 
0  far  as  they  may  destroy  their  poultry." 
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[Our  young  readers  may  be  amused  and  instructed  by  the  following 
somewhat  humorous  sketch,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  John 
HuTsthouse,  a  baptist  minister  of  the  last  century.  They  can 
ask  their  parents  or  their  teachers  for  an  explanation  of  anything 
in  it  that  they  do  not  fully  understand.] 

Superstition  has  ever  busied  himself  in  striving  to  pre- 
vail upon  mankind  to  take  his  counterfeit  ware  for  the 
religion  instituted  by  the  Almighty.  And,  indeed,  the 
extreme  glare  and  showyness  of  it  has  rendered  him  by 
far  too  successful  in  his  attempts  to  deceive.  This  noted 
cheat,  although  very  ancient,  is  surprisingly  active.  He 
is  supposed,  by  historians,  to  have  been  born  ill  Egypt ; 
as  it  is  evident  he  came  out  of  that  country  along  with 
the  children  of  Israel  (and  they  were  very  fond  of  him), 
journeyed  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  them 
a  golden  calf  to  worship.  Ex.  xxxii.  He  attended  them 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  we  find 
in  Paul's  time  that  he  kept  a  large  academy  at  Athens, 
where  the  great  apostle  called  upon  him,  disputed  with 
him,  and  very  much  hurt  his  reputation  in  that  famed 
city.  Acts  xvii.  16 — iii.  Accounts  are  given  of  this 
deluder  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  Revelation. 

In  the  third  century  Superstition  began  to  have  vast 
influence  in  the  christian  church ;  but  he  was  forced  to 
appear  in  disguise  amongst  them.  He  pretended  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Pure  Religion ;  and  that  he  had  a  varnish 
given  him  by  one  called  Sophistry,  which  would  greatly 
embellish  and  improve  their  religious  worship.     With 
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some  difficulty  he  prevailed  upon  the  good  people  of 
those  times  to  lay  by  the  bible,  and  only  read  his  anno- 
tations of  it,  which  he  told  them  his  grandmo^er  highly 
approved  :  and  then  he  introduced  (diough  with  a  gseat 
deal  of  caution)  infard  6apti«m,  which  he  told  them  would 
take  away  original  sin,  and  be  a  great  deal  more  agree- 
able  to  the  world  than  the  old  fashioned  way.  Then  he 
also  brought  into  their  worship  promiscuous-  singing, 
attended  with  organs,  and  various  other  musical  instru- 
ments, dresses,  and  decorations.  Emperors,  kings,  and 
men  of  high  estate  became  enamoured  with  the  pomp 
of  his  forms,  joined  his  party,  and  cast  into  his  lap 
secular  power.  To  complete  his  triumph  over  the  few 
remaining  votaries  of  Pwre  Religion^  he  ushered  into  the 
church  at  this  juncture,  his  hoHness  the  Pope,  whom  he 
impiously  styled  Christ*s  vicar,  <&c.  Almost  all  Europe 
fawned  on  his  infallible  majesty,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  him.  These  were  Superstition's  golden  days.  He 
dealt  out  with  liberal  hand  miracles,  saintships,  images, 
transubstantiation,  purgatory,  indulgences,  pilgrimages, 
crusades,  bulls,  anathemas,  inquisitions,  tortures,  and 
murder ! 

For  several  ages  Superstition  met  with  little  or  no 
control ;  but  in  the  16th  century  appeared  iMtker, 
Melancthon,  ZuinglmSy  Calvin,  and  others  of  the  blood 
of  Old  Wickliffe  (the  loyal  subjects  of  Pure  Religion 
and  her  family),  who  loudly  exclaimed  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  tyrant. 

The  place  of  Beformation's  birth  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Nantes,  in  France,  about  the  year  1500;  but  this 
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is  an  uncertainty.  Her  parents  were  highly  descended ; 
but  front  the  badness  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
they  were  almost  reduced  to  beggary ;  and  were  unable 
to  defend  their  infant  daughter  from  insults.  She  was 
driTen-  about  from  place  to  place  in  rags.  She  was 
several  times  in  prison,  and  was  very  near  being  mur- 
dered. She  made  her  escape  to  England  in  1534,  when 
Henry  YIIL  made  much  of  her ;  but  some  affirm  that 
he  did  it  to  serve  his  own  base  purposes.  However,  in 
Elizabeth^s  reign  she  became  a  great  favourite  at  court, 
and  was  soon  married  by  royal  licence  to  Dr.  Bigotry , 
the  son.  of  Hierarchy.  But  she  never  loved  this  hus- 
band ;  she  married  more  for  interest  than  love.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  very  deformed,  ill-natured  man,  of  a  very  un- 
social disposition;  and  his  brother  Persecution  made 
him  worse  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 

By  Dr,  Bigotry,  Bbfobmation  had  several  children. 
The  eldest  three,  Episcopacy y  Presbytery ,  and  Independency, 
are  in  their  persons  very  much  alike ;  but  those  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  affirm  Ihat  they 
are  very  different  in  their  tempers,  and  the  management 
of  their  families.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
striking  likeness  in  them  all  of  their  father  and  his 
family.  Baptist,  the  fourth  son,  is  allowed  by  the  im- 
partial to  be  handsomer  than  his  mother,  and  very  much 
like  his  famous  predecessor.  Pure  Religion,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  examining  a  very  valuable  Old  Picture,  painted 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  almost  IBOO  years  ago, 
called  the  New  Testament,  kept  in  the  christian's  library. 

Besides  these  four,  Befobmation  had  another  son 
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called  Quaker,  who  was  a  very  shy  lad,  and  is  xmcom- 
monly  demure  and  precise  now  he  is  grown  up,  which 
makes  him  very  little  known  in  the  world.  He  is  scareelj 
anything  like  either  his  parents  or  brethren. 

These  boys  agreed  tolerably  well  together  in  their 
infancy;  but  they  sorely  jarred,  and  often  fought,  as 
they  grew  up.  Their  fadier  Bigotry,  some  say,  died 
whUst  they  were  young ;  so  that  BapUst  and  Quak$r  in 
particular  did  not  get  corrupted  from  the  example  of 
their  father's  niggardly  behaviour,  or  imbibe  his  fhrious 
sentiments.  And  Reformation  took  care,  after  she  hid 
the  sole  management  of  the  lads,  to  train  them  up  in 
principles  of  true  religion.  But  Bigotry  unkindly  left 
all  his  estates,  real  and  personal  (which  were  very  con- 
siderable), to  his  eldest  son  Episcopacy,  who  enjoys  them 
to  this  day ;  and  his  other  children  he  left  in  a  mannw 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  must  all  have  been  greatly 
distressed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  and  industry  of 
Revolution,  a  cousin  of  Reformation's,  who  pat  the  lads 
out  apprentice,  and  otherwise  provided  for  them. 

Reformation  lived  a  few  years  in  great  harmony  with 
her  children,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  them ;  for  she 
was  a  very  kind  mother.  She  bestirred  herself  veiy 
much  in  rectifying  several  errors  and  abuses  which  she 
saw  in  tiieir  conduct ;  but  she  found  the  greatest  fiuilt 
with  her  eldest  son,  whom  she  often  severely  repri- 
manded for  being  so  fond  of  dress  and  whim ;  for  bcong 
so  opinionative  and  quarrelsome  with  mankind ;  so  im- 
perious and  domineering  towards  his  brethren.  Saeh 
freedom  of  remonstarance  ill-suited  the  haughty  spirit  of 
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Episcopacy ;  he  therefore  determined  to  turn  his  mother 
out  of  doors.  The  good  old  lady  left  him  with  mild 
reproof.  She  soon  after  married  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
distant  relation  of  Superstition's,  called  Enthusiasm, 
By  him  she  had  one  son,  known  hy  the  name  of 
Methodism,  who  in  a  manner  grew  up  to  manhood  all  at 
once.  He  has  several  of  his  mother's  virtues,  and  a 
great  many  of  his  father's  grimaces ;  hut  the  candid 
agree  in  helieving  him  to  be  a  good  man. 

Baptist  being  ^e  only  son  that  much  resembled  his 
mother's  relations  in  person,  temper,  and  deportment, 
shall,  on  that  account,  be  further  delineated.  Finding 
no  peace  or  encouragement  amongst  his  brothers,  though 
he  was  the  darling  of  his  mother  in  her  heart,  he  became 
deeply  in  love  with  a  very  amiable  virgin,  of  poor,  but 
pious  parentage,  called  Truth-simple,  Her  he  married, 
and  she  brought  him  two  sons  at  a  birth, — the  one 
called  General,  the  other  Particular,  They  are  both 
reckoned  by  the  discerning  to  very  much  resemble, 
in  their  features,  the  famous  picture  of  Pure  Religion 
before  mentioned. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  family  of  Reformation  shall  join  their 
influence  to  exterminate  the  wretch  Superstition,  alias 
Antichrist,  out  of  the  world ;  and  may  fJl  of  them,  with 
christian  affection,  join  to  restore  Truth  to  her  native 
simplicily,  when  the  whole  race  of  mankind  shall  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  Christ  to  be  their  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  ^nd  eagerly  seek  to  be  governed  by  his  laws 
(and  only  by  his  laws)  in  all  spiritual  affairs.    Till  that 


happy  time  shall  arrive,may  we  all  strive  *'  for  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  whereby  we  may  edSj 
each  other."  Amen  ! 


YOUTHFUL  MARTYRS. 

Among  the  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses,  in  1620,  the 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  the  sufferings  and 
constancy  of  some  disciples  of  the  Saviour.  At  a  town 
called  Tell,  Domenece  Berto,  a  youlh  of  sixteen,  refusing 
to  turn  papist,  was  set  upon  an  ass  with  his  fslce  to  the 
tul,  which  he  was  obliged  to  hold  in  his  hand.  In  this 
condition  he  was  led  to  Ihe  marke^place,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace ;  after  which  they  cut  off 
his  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks,  and  burnt  holes  in  several 
parts  of  his  body,  till  he  at  last  died. 

An  Albigensie  young  lady,  of  a  noble  family,  was 
seized  and  carried  through  i^e  streets  with  a  paper 
mitre  upon  her  head.  After  mocking,  beating,  and 
smearing  her  face  with  dirt,  they  bade  her  call  upon 
the  saints,  to  which  she  replied,  "  My  trust  and  salvation 
is  in  Christ  only,  for  even  Ihe  Virgin  Mary,  vnthoat  Hib 
merits  of  her  Son,  could  not  be  saved."  On  this  iSbte 
multitude  fell  upon  and  destroyed  her ! 

Dear  youthful  reader !  on  whj&t  are  your  hopes  placed? 
Would  they  support  you  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom? 
Reflect  for  a  moment  if  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  your 
hopes ;  if  so,  then  you  may  welcome  trials,  persecntioD, 
and  death,  rejoicing  that  you  are  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  sake. 


OUE   BABBITS. 

HzKBY  and  Jane  bad  put  th«r  spare  moaey  together 
and  bought  a  pair  of  pretty  rabbits.  Their  father  had 
fixed  up  a  nice  ebed  for  tbem  in  the  gtoden ;  and  both 
Hrauy  and  hie  sister  veie  very  careful  to  feed  them,  and 
were  pleased  to  see  them  look  happy.  It  would  have 
been  very  wrong  if  they  had  not  done  so ;  for  as  the 
rabbits  could  sot  get  out  to  find  food  far  themBalTes, 
they  must  have  been  starved  to  death  if  they  had  not 
been  always  fed  every  day. 

But  I  do  not  quite  like  taking  such  creatures,  and 
shutting  them  up  in  a  small  close  cage;  because  I 
believe  they  wer«  made  to  run  about  at  full  liber^ ;  and 
then  they  always  seem  the  happiest  The  lark  may 
sing  sweetly  in  a  cage ;  but  I  love  to  see  her  on  asunuy 
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morning  rise  from  her  lowly  bed  and  soar  away  to  the 
blue  sky,  singing  more  loud  and  sweet  as  she  ase^ids. 
Ah !  now  I  remember  how,  many  a  time,  when  a  boy,  I 
gazed  after  her,  until  wearied,  I  laid  down  on  the  green 
grass  and  watched  her  as  she  rose  higher  and  higher  till 
she  got  b^rond  my  wearied  sight ;  but  still  I  could  hear 
her  sing.  Strange  thoughts  then  came  into  my  mind 
as  I  wondered  where  she  was  gone,  and  whedier  she 
would  ever  come  down  again^  What  boy  eouM  bear  to 
think  of  such  a  bird  being  shut  up  in  a  little  cage  not 
half  so  big  as  himself? 

I  love,  too,  when  the  pdrimroi^ies,  said  i4olet&,  and  cow- 
slips are  coming  in,  to  hear  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush 
pour  out  their  ri<;h  melodious  sounds,  filling  all  the 
yaUey  with  their  musicj  and  telling  us  in  their  sweet 
songs  that  '*  spring  is  coming  \  spring  is  coming  !" 
O,  I  would  not  have  such  birds  as  these  shut  up 
in  a  cage!  God  gave  them  to  fiy  abroad  and  carol 
their  sweet  notes  to  please  us  all — rich  and  poor,  prince 
and  peasant  alike.  They  are  nature's  minstrels,  and 
should  be  left  free;  for  ihey  always  sing  the  best  in 
their  native  groves. 

"  The  song  of  freedom  is  their  sweetest  song.** 

And  rabbits  too,  I  love  to  see  them  on  their  wild 
warren,  run  and  leap  and  play  with  each  other,  and  seem 
as  happy  as  they  know  how  to  be ;  and  I  would  not  dis- 
turb diem,  for  I  love  to  see  all  creatures  happy. 

Well,  but  is  it  wrong,  some  may  say — is  it  a  sin  to  con- 
fine these  pretty  creatures  for  our  amusement  ?     I  do 
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not  say  it  is  a  sin,  but  I  would  not  have  a  slave  about 
me.  I  do  not  mean  a  man-sla^ei  or  a  bqy-slav«,  as  they 
have  in  America^-^shame  on  them  for  it !  but  I  mean  I 
would  not  make  a  slave  of  any  creature  at  all.  For  if  I 
rob  any  creature  of  its  liberty,  I  make  a  slave  of  it.  Ah ! 
but  some  may  say  Ihere  is  a  difference  between  a  boy 
and  a  bird.  Yes,  there  is,  and  a  great  difference  too. 
But  has  not  God  made  all  his  creatures  free  ?  And  has 
he  not  prepared  their  places  of  abode  in  which  he  in- 
tended them  to  dwell,  and  has  he  not  fitted  them  for 
dwelling  in  such  places  ?  On  pleasant  trees  that  shade 
the  brink  of  the  brook  below,  "  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
have  their  habitations,  which  sing  among  the  branches." 
*'  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the 
rocks  for  the  conies." 

At  all  events,  if  any  of  our  young  readers  have  a  bird 
or  a  rabbit,  or  any  other  dumb  creature,  I  hope  they 
will  feed  it,  and  take  care  of  it  Bemember  it  cannot 
talk.  It  cannot  tell  you  when  it  is  hungry ;  and  if  you 
shut  it  up  fast  in  a  cage,  so  that  it  cannot  get  out  to 
seek  its  own  food,  do  take  care  that  it  is  well  supplied. 
It  would  be  shocking  to  starve  a  poor  dumb  creature  to 
death  in  its  prison  house !  Be  as  kind  as  possible  to 
your  little  dumb  slave  if  you  will  have  one. 

I  have  said  all  this  because  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
say  a  word  for  poor  dumb  creatures  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  I  shall  be  glad  if  what  I  have  said 
should  be  the  means  of  lessening  the  sufferings,  or  pro- 
curing the  emancipation,  total  and  iipmediate,  of  any 
little  captive  longing  for  liberty,  but  not  able  to  ask  for  it.  I 
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BIRDS   IN   SUMMBR. 

How  pleaaant  the  life  of  a  bird  muBt  be, 
Putting  about  each  leaff  tre« ; 
In  the  leffl^r  trees  so  broad  and  talJ,' 
Like  a  gre^i  and  beantifol  paJftce-baH, 
With,  its  airy  cbambers,  light  and  boour- 
TRat  open  to  aun,  and  slars,  and  moon ; 
That  open  nnto  the  bright  Une  s^, 
And  the  froHtBoma  wind*  aa  thej  wander  bj; 
Tbej  have  left  theirnests  ill  the  forest  bongK, 
Thoae  homes  of  delight  the;  need  not  now; 
And  the  joung  and  the  old  tbsy  wander  out. 
And  traverse  their  green  world,  round  abont: 
And  hark :  at  the  Mp  of  this  leafy  ball. 
How  one  to  the  other  the;  lovingly  call^ 
"  Come  up,  come  op !"  they  aesm  to  say, 
"Where  the  topmost  twigs  in  the  breezes  away( 
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And' the  birds  below  give  back  the  cry, 

"  We  come,  we  coine,  to  the  bratiehes  high !" 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  the  birds  must  be, 

Living  in  love  in  a  leafy  tree ; 

And  away  through  the  air  what  joy  to  go, 

And' look  on  the  green  bright  earth  below. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 

Skimming  about  on  the  breezy  sea, 

Cresting  the  billows  like  sily^^  foam^ 

And  then  wheeling  away  to  its  cliff-built  home. 

What  joy  it  must  be  to -sail,  upborue 

By  a  strong,  free  wind,  through  the  rosy  mom, 

Xo  meet  the  young  sun  face  to  face. 

And  pierce  like  a  shaft  the  boundless  space. 

To  pass  through  the  bowers  of  the  silrer  cldud, 
And  to  sing  in>  the  thunder- halls  aloud ; 
To  spread  out  the  wings  for  a  wild  free  flight 
With  the  copper  cloud-winds — oh,  what  delight ! 
Oh !  what  wouid  I  give,  like  a  bird,  to  go 
Right  on  through^  the  arch  of  the  sun-Ut  bow, 
And  to  see  how  the  water  drops  are  kissed 
Into  green,  and  yellow,  and  amethyst ! 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 
Wherever  it  listeth  there  to  flee ;, 
To  go  when  a  joyful  fancy  calls 
Dashing  adown  'mong  the  waterfalls — 
Then  wheeling  about  with  their  inmates  at  play, 
Aboye  and' below,  and' among  the  spray; 
Hither  and  thither,  with  screams  as  wUd 
As  the  laughmg  mirth  of  a  rosy  child. 

What  joy  it  must  be,  like  a  living  breeze. 
To  flutter  about  'mong  the  flowering  trees ; 
Lightly  to  soar,  and  to  see  beneath 
The  wastes  of  blossoming  purple  heath. 
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That  gladden  some  fairy  region  old ! 
On  mountain  tops,  on  the  billowy  sea, 
On  the  leafy  stems  of  the  forest-tree, 
How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  most  be ! 

Mabt  Howm. 
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I  SRMEMBEB,  when  a  boy,  going  in  company  with  my 
school-fellows  to  seek  for  birds'  nests ;  returning  home 
again  I  espied  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest.  The  mother 
bird  was  sitting  on  the  eggs,  and  did  not  leave  her  seat 
imtil  I  had  nearly  reached  my  hand  through  the  bush 
to  the  nest.  We  found  five  eggs  in  the  nest ;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  how  the  poor  old  bird  flew  around  us, 
uttering  what  I  thought  were  lamentations  and  entreaties; 
but  all  in  vain  ;  our  hearts  were  hard,  we  tore  away  the 
nest,  and  robbed  her  of  her  eggs.  But  my  conscience 
severely  reproved  me ;  and  many  a  time  afterwards  did  I 
wish  that  I  had  never  touched  mat  nest.  Many  a  time 
did  I  think  of  the  poor  bird  without  eggs  and  young  ones; 
and  then  I  thought  what  would  my  mother  feel  should 
a  great  gipsy  come  and  steal  me  and  take  me  away  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  my  young  readers  have  done  as  I  did, 
and  have  felt  as  I  did.  I  hope  they  will  do  so  no  more. 
God  made  the  birds,  and  he  careUi  for  them.  Besides 
our  world  would  not  be  so  pleasant  without  beautifal 
birds,  nor  should  we  be  so  happy  without  their  delight- 
ful songs.  God  made  them  to  please  us ;  so  let  the 
birds  live. 
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DEPABTUBE    OF   THE   FIBST   MISSIONABIES. 

before  struggling  with  and  surmounting  many 
ilties,  did  Thomas  and  Carey  find  their  way  to 
At  home,  Mr.  Fuller  visited  London  and  other 
},  and  for  many  years  afterwards — indeed,  as  long 
lived — he  wrote,  and  travelled,  and  preached  on 
r  of  the  mission.  / 

ire  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  first  collecting 
exhibiting  the  autographs  of  Booth,  Thornton, 
irforce,  Scott,  Basil  Wood,  Newton,  Matthew 
;,  Bacon  the  sculptor.  Sir  Bichard  Hill,  and  the 
s  of  Mr.  Cecil.  There  are  also  several  pithy  re- 
}  in  Mr.  Fuller's  instructions  to  Samuel  Pearce, 
ollected  with  this  book  in  London  the  next  year 
).     Here  are  a  few : — 

his  is  a  Mr.  r— — ,  an  Independent ;  call  on  him 
four,  p.  M. ;  you  may  possibly  find  him  smoking  a 
and  do  as  I  did — beg  a  pipe  with  him.  He  has 
since,  I  am  told,  smiled  at  my  familiarity." 
his  is  Mr.  Cecil ;  but  I  should  not  call  on  him,  as 
ik,  though  he  is  a  good  man,  he  wishes  for  no 
intance  with  the  dissenters." 

good  old  generous  woman.  I  was  rather  low- 
3d  when  I  knocked  at  her  door.  *  Hold  up  your 
'  said  the  old  lady,  '  and  look  at  me  !*  I  smiled, 
blanked  her  for  her  admonition,  assuring  her  that 
not  ashamed  to  do  so." 
at  the  founders  of  the  baptist  mission  were  philan- 
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thropists  we  have  already  seen  in  their  donation  to  the 
Anti  Slave  Trade  Society;  that  they  were  largely  im- 
hued  with  genuine  christieui  charity,  and  that  others 
reciprocated  their  henevolenee,  is  evident  from  the 
following  extracts: — 

"Nov.  12,  1793. — That  a  donation  of  five  guineas 
each  he  presented  to  the  Preshyterian  and  Moravian 
Societies  for  propagating  the  gospel  sunong  the  heathen, 
merely  as  an  expression  of  oiu*  friendship  towards  them, 
and  fellowship  with  th^m  in  the  great  desi^  of  evange- 
lizing the  heathen." 

"Sep.  22,  1796. — That  in  eonsid^tion  of  the  Mora- 
vian mission  heing  under  some  pecuniary  stndts,  £^ 
he  presented  to  them  hy  this  Society,  as  a  token  of 
brotiierly  love." 

"  March  18,  1795. — A  letter  being  read  from  ihe  Rev. 
George  Osbom,  of  Worcester,  covering  a  bill  for 
£11  18s.  3d.,  being  the  amount  of  a  public  collection 
made  by  his  congregation  for  the  support  of  this  Society, 
— Resolved,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Osbom,  and  the  Independent  con- 
gregation under  his  care,  for  this  imexpected  expression 
of  tieir  generous  regard." 

In  reviewing  their  proceedings  after  the  departure  of 
the  first  missionaries,  the  committee  enumerate  among 
the  benefits  already  resulting  to  the  churches  at  home 
from  the  undertaking,  that  "  A  new  bond  of  union  was 
furnished  between  distant  ministers  and  churches. 
Some  who  had  backsliden  from  God  were  restored ;  and 
others,  who  had  long  been  poring  over  their  unfruitful- 
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nessy  and  questioning  the  reality  of  their  personal  re- 
ligion, having  their  attention  directed  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom^  lost  their  fears,  and  foun4  that  peace  which, 
in  other  pursuits,  they  had  sought  in  vain.  ChrisUaxis 
of  different  denominations  discovered  a  comnK>n  hond 
of  affection ;  and  instead  of  always  dwelling  on  things 
wherein  they  differed,  found  their  account  in  uniting  in 
those  wherein  they  were  agreed.  In  short,  our  hearts 
were  enlarged ;  and  if>  no  other  good  had  arisen  horn 
the  undertaking  than  the  effect  produced  upon  our  own 
minds,  and  the  minds  of  christians  in  our  own  country, 
it  was  more  Uian  equal  to  the  expense." 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  foreign  missicms  have 
originated,  the  greatest  efforts  ever  made  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  own  land.  Shortly  after  the  first  mis* 
sioneuriea  had  departed  for  India,  the  Society  sent 
brethren  to V itinerate. in  Cornwall,  Wiltshire,, and  else- 
where, which  led  to  the  establishineiit  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  1797 ;  and  as  the  nesult  of 
similtu?- engagements  in  Ireland,  alao  originated  l^  the 
committee  of  the  Fx^reign  Mission,  the  Baptist  Irish 
Society,  which  wa»^  formed  in  1814. 

On  their  arrival  in  India,  in  November,  .i7«98,  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Carey^  amidst  many  discouragements  and 
privations,  entered  on  thek  labours,  connecting,  for 
some  time,  secular  pursuits  with  theii?  missionary  en^ 
gagements*  It  was  long  before  they  had  certain  evidence 
of  success ;  but  these  holy  men,  who  had  gone  forth  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  were  steadfast,  unmoveable,,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  o^  the  I^ord. 
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At  length,  in  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Carey  baptized  the 
first  Hindu.   To  Mr.  Sutcliff,  December  29,  he  writes  :— 

"  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  joy.  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  desecrate  the  Ganges  by  baptizing  the  first 
Hindu ;  viz.,  Krishnu,  and  my  son  Felik :  some  circum- 
stances turned  up  to  delay  iiie  baptism  of  Gokul  and 
the  two  women.  Gokul*s  wife  eame  on  Saturday  to 
make  a  trial  what  could  be  done  towards  getting  him 
back ;  and  the  women,  who  stood  persecution  yeq 
stoutly,  were  brought  to  a  state  of  hesitation  by  ibe 
tears  and  entreaties  of  their  relatives.  Krishna's  coming 
forward  alone,  however,  gave  us  very  great  pleasure ;  and 
his  joy  at  both  ordinances  was  veiy  great.  The  met 
runs  just  before  our  gate  in  front  of  the  house,  and  I 
think  is  -as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Gravesend.  We  in- 
tended to  have  baptized  at  nine  in  the  morning,  but  on 
account  of  the  tide  were  obliged  to  defer  it  till  neaily 
one  o'clock,  and  it  was  administered  just  after  the 
English  preaching.  The  Governor  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  Europeans  were  present.  Brother  Ward  preached 
a  sermon  in  English,  from  ^'John  v.  89,  'Search  the 
scriptures'.'  We.  then  went  to  the  water-side,  whero  I 
addressed  the  people  in  Bengali ;  after  having  -sung  a 
Bengali  Ixtan&lation  of 

'Jeans,  and'flliall  it  eter  be,' 

and  engaging  in  prayer.     After  the  address,  I  adminis- 
tered the  ordinance,  first  to  my  son,  then  to  JLrishnu. 
At  half-past' four  I  administered  the  :IiOrd'ssu^OT;  and 
a  time  of  real  refreshing  it  was.** 
Elrishnu,  whose  holy  life  and  zeilous  labours  among 
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,  countrymen  for  many  years  will  be  remembered  by 
r  readers,  might  well  say  at  the  close  of  that  hallowed 
y,  that  he  was  "full  of  joy;"  and  when  asked  soon 
,er,  in  the  street,  by  mi  European,  what  he  got  by  his 
ofession  of  Christianity,  admirably  did  he  reply  that, 
ie  got  nothings  but  j,oy  and  comfort,"  adding,  *'  it  was 
3  work  of  love." 

A  few  days  previously  to  these  delightful  solemnities, 
rishnu  and  Gokul  ate  publicly  with  the  missionaries, 

which  act  they  abandoned  their  caste.  The  servants, 
d  all  who  witnessed  it,  were  astonished,  as  all  had 
id,  and  even  the  missionaries  had  almost  feared,  that 
>  one  would  lose  caste  for  the  gospel.  They  saw  on  that 
y  what  they  had  been  waiting  and  hoping  for  many 
ars,  and  concerning  which  they  had  met  with  so  many 
sappointments.  This  insurmountable  difficulty,  as  it 
.d  been  considered,  seemed  now  to  give  way  without 
y  effort  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  "  God^"  as 
r.  Ward  observed,  *'ha8  done  it  with  perfect  ease, 
lua  the  door  of  faith  is  opened  to  the  Gentiles:  who 
all  shut  it?  The  chain  of  the  caste  is  broken :  who 
all  mend  it?" 
The  following  passage,  from  the  fragment  of  a  memoir 

Dr.  Carey,  written  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,,  will 
I  read  with  interest,  as  illustrative  alike  of  the  sim 
icity  and  christian  devotedness  of  Carey<»  and  the 
acious  regard  of  God  for  his  servant : — 
"  Soon  after  Mr.  Carey '&  arrival  in  India  he  was  re- 
iced  to  great  extremities;  the  goods  which  they  had 
ken  with  them  for  their  immediate  support  were  dis- 
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posed  of,  and  the  money,  in  far  less  time  than  liiey 
i^prehended,  was  gone. 

In  a  strange  land,  with  a  wife's  dster,  a  wife,  and  four 
children,  without  money,  without  Mends,  and  without 
employment,  he  must  needs  feel  himself  in  a  delicate 
situation.     Taking  a  hoat,  he  went  with  Ms  family,  and 
Bam  Boshoo  for  his  guide,  up  the  country.    It  was  no?r, 
as  Mr.  Ward  observed,   on  visiting   the   place,  that, 
like  the  father  of  the  faithful,  "^he  went  out,  notknowing 
whither  he  T^nt.     As  they  were  rowing  along  the  river, 
about  forty  nriles  east  of  Calcutta,  at  a  place  called 
Beharta,  they  espied  a  house  which  seemed  to  be  English 
built.     Mr.'Carey  asked  his  guide  if  he. knew  the  owner; 
he  answered  he  was  an  English  gentlemen.      'Then,' 
said  Mr.  Carey,  *I  will  cail  bn  him.'    They  all  left  the 
boat  and  wa&ed  towards  the  iiouse.    Some  of  the  ser- 
VEuits,  looking  out,  saw  them,  and  went  in  and  told  the 
master  that  an  English  gentleman,  two  iadie^,  aad 
several  duldren  were  walking  in  sight  of  the  house,  as 
if  they  meant  to  come  in.    The  owner,  who  proved  to  be 
the  late  Charles  Short,  Esq.,*  immediately  came  forth 
to  meet  them,  and  very  politely  invited  them  in.      Mr. 
Carey  frankly  told  him  his  object  and  his  present  str$its. 
Mr.  Short  had  jio  conceit  of  the"former,**for  he -was  an 
unbeliever,  but  told  him' he  was  atperfectiiber^to  make 
his  iiouse  a^home  for  liimself  and  family  till^he  should 
see  what  to  do ;  he  might  stop,'^he  said,  for  half  a  year, 
or  longer  if  he  pleased.    Kindness  Hke'  this,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  must  have  greatly  stffected  him. 

*  Who- afterwards  married  Mrs.  Carey's  iiste^. 
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EARLY -DEVOTION  TO  GOD. 

The  floiyer  in  spring  ihat  Kloometh 

Is  fair  aiid  sweet  to  View, 
'When  rosy  light  flltimeth 

Its  bed  of  balmy,  dew. 
So  fair  .the  ypui^g  heart  glowing 

with  words  of  fervent  prayer, 
•  To  him  whose  love  o'erfldwing. 

The  jgoiltof  dinners  bare. 

IChe  strei^let  gently  heaying, 

That  ^geth  as  it  goesf 
T6'  stiinmer  winds,  teceiviiig 

*Its  tale' in  calm  repose^, 
,jCan  faintiy  paint  the  pleaswe 

Which  in  his  bospm  grows, 
AVh68e  only  hope  &hd  treasii]^ 

Lie  hM  iii  Shitfon's  Bose.- 

Tiie  little  bird  Qutpojoring 

Its  soft  and  i]&elting  lay, 
'Mie^ leaflets  gre6n  etdbowerin'g,- 

Its  'palaoe  on  the  sprays 
Xs  like  the  youth  whose  duty,T 

A  iyoice  withiji  him  sayjs, 
,l8  stiil  to  walk  in 'beauty,* 

Aiidlds  ^Meem'^r  pftiae.' 

^hen  let  us  eyer  lowly* 

Fall  down  his  throne  befbr^' 
And'  ^^T»  wh6se  n&me  is  'hbly,' 

In  words' of  faith  adorel 
^Adore-him,ieve]fy  natioii) 

,Lifl.  up  ypur^voices,high, 
For  he  ,who'  brought  salvation. 

Is  Lord  of  earth  aiid  sky. 
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I  hai^tened'to  that  place  alone,' 
Where  I  mr  little  seed  had  sown  ; 


And  thert  I-sjew  the  softened  groimd- 
Baised  to  a  little  hearing  nuNind, 
And  in  the  middle  theie  was  Beesi 
Two  pretty  hods  of  hri^test  greeau 

And  dav  hv  dar,  and iumriir  hour, 
I  watched  until  dieie  came  a  flovor ; 
And  thought  how  good-that-God  mnBtta^ 
Who  g:ave  such  pnttr  ^omen  to^^Bia. 

j  And  now,  my  dear,  yoer liitle  jng^ 

Is  like  the  seed  I  dFop*t  in  there ; 
{  That  it  is  there  the  Lord  mniBt  knoVj 

I  And  promises  that  it  shall  grow. 

So  while  yon  wait,  and  wetdb.  and  png^ 
I  The  seed  is  springing  eveiy  day; 

j  And  God  will  bless  it  like  the  flower, 

j  Both  with  the  sunshine  and  the  sbower. 

1 

Continue,  then,  to  pray  to  God 

To  cleanse  yom*  son!  in  Jesus  hlood : 

I  That  hl<9od  which  makes  the  ftndest  ^deani 

j  And  purges  from  all  stam  «C 


,  Yonr  heart  he  then  will  form  anew, 

I  And  give  his  Holy  Spirit  toes 

To  make  voir  feel  yon  are  his  child. 
Holy,  obedient,  meek  and  mild. 

Then  eTeimora  your  song  wfll  he. 
How  gc<d  my  Fflthier  is  to  me;* 
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THE  SPOTTED  LEOPAED 

3pard  is,  like  his  bigger  brotber  the  tiger,  a 
but  ferocious  brute,  deligbtjng  in  the  blood  of 
ns.  The  differeoce  ia  tiie  appearance  of  the 
■ind  tiger  is,  Hiat  the  skia  of  the  leopard  is 
and  that  of  the  tiger  is  striped. 
^opard  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  exclusiye  of 
nbich  commanly  measures  two  feet  and  a  half. 
itinguisbed  from  all  other  species  by  his  grace- 
nd  elegance ;  by  the  vividness  of  his  colouring, 
a  the  upper  parts,  white  on  the  breast,  belly, 
le  of  the  limbs ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  mark- 
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-nt,  was  left  in  the  nursery.     Awaking  soon 

seeing  the  room  very  light,  John  called  to  the 

a.ke  him  up ;  but  no  one  answering,  he  put  his 

of  the  curtains,  and  saw  streaks  of  fire  on  the 

room.    His  father,  startled  bv  the  cries  of  the 

zupted  to  go  up  ttte  stairs,  but  they  were  all 
■i<3  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  his  body. 
*:,  therefore,  imposetble  to  give  any  help,  he 
z>-wn  in  the  hall,  and  commended  the  soul  of 

t-o  God.  John,  however,  got  up  and  ran  to 
l>»it  could  get  no  further,  M  the  floor  beyond 
EL  a  blaze.  He  then  climbed  up  on  a  chest 
^<3  near  the  window.  A  person  in  the  yard 
>  proposed  that  he  should  run  and  fetch  a 
t  «=>ther  answered,  "  there  will  not  be  time ;  but 
H  fis  myself  against  the  wall,  lift  a  light  man 
'c^^  on  my  shoulders."  The  plan  was  adopted, 
■'  <3lc  him  out  at  the  window.  At  that  moment 
~«3of  fell  in;  providentially,  it  fell  withinside 
*  »  or  they  would  all  have  been  crushed.  When 
=^t  him  into  the  house  where  his  father  was, 
■c^ftin  exclaimed,  "  Come,  neighbours,  let  us 
t  let  us  give  thanks  to  God !  He  has  given 
«ight   children — let  the  house  go— I  am 

■-oiy  of  Mr.  Wesley's  escape  on  this  occasion 

i»i  one  of  the  early  prints  of  him ;  in  which, 

*^^<i,  is  the  representation  of  a  house  in  flames, 

'^^  *to,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
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EARLY    PIETY. 

Thebe  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  seeing 
young  persons  devote  themselves  to  Christ ;  itleadsusback 
to  that  delightful  period  when  we  gave  ourselves  to  him 
The  advantages  of  early  piety  are  numerous ;  it  deliven 
from  satan*s  power — fortifies  the  mind  under  the  tr 
changes  of  life— dispels  the  illusions  of  an  ungi 
world — imposes  a  restraint  upon  the  desires  of  an  evil 
heart — affords  a  glorious  prospect  in  the  hour  of  deatk 
— and  secures  a  seat  at  God's  right  hand,  where  that 
are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

"  0  'tis  a  lovely  thing  for  youth, 
To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom's  way." 

It  is  evident  from  scripture  that  God  employed  jomij 
persons  in  eminent  services.  Joseph,  when  only  serefr 
teen  years  of  age,  was  employed  to  preserve  the  Egyptia 
nation  and  his  own  family.  Young  Miriam  was  appoini 
to  watch  the  fate  of  the  infant  Moses :  with  what  sagadf  | 
did  she  conduct .  herself  to  the  preservation  of 
heaven-bom  minister  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  joi 
stripling  David,  and  Solomon  the  child,  were  designai 
the  one  to  achieve  a  singular  triumph  for  Israel,  and 
other  to  build  and  consecrate  a  temple  to  God, 
establish  the  order  of  his  house.  A  little  maid  was 
ployed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  cure  and  conversion 
Naaman  the  Syrian  general.  In  addition  to  these 
trious  characters  a  bright  constellation  might  be 
merated  of  persons  eminent  for  usefulness,  as  p 
of  the  gospe\,m^'svQra»Kv^^,«sA^^b^  school 
who  devoted  fidexas^N^^  \«i  •^^\jKs^V\a.-^^Ns&s^ 
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PATERNAL  INSTRUCTION. 

"  Father,  jon  said  that  yon  would  t«U  me  all 
About  the  blessed  J«biis  ;  who  was  once 
A  little  child,  and  then  grew  ap  and  liT'd 
A  holy  life,  imtij  the  wicked  Jews 
In  malice  MU'd  him : — will  yon  tell  me  now  ?" 

Thaa  spoke  Horiuda :  on  whose  rosy  cheek 
A  lovely  emile  was  playing ;  whilst  her  hur 
In  graceful  ringlets  o'er  her  shoulders  hong ; 
Her  hear^eIlGIlaring  eye  illumin'd  by 
Her  enmeBt  wishes ;  and  her  little  anna 
Clasp'd  in  affection  round  her  parent's  knee ; 
Who,  in  endearing  accents  thus  replied : — 
"  I  will,  my  love  ;  and  may  that  JesuB,  who 
Is  still  the  sinner's  only  Saviour,  deiga 
To  poor  hia  richest  bleeaings  on  thy  head. 
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"•Tis  now  full  eighteen  hnndred  years  ago, 
That  the  great  God,  who  made  the  snn,  and  stars, 
And  every  thing  yon  see,  sent  His  own  Son 
Into  our  sinftd  woild.    A  stahle  was 
His  birth-place ;  and  instead  of  easy  cot 
Or  cradle,  He  was  in  a  manger  laid. 
But  though  by  man  this  stranger  was  unknown, 
The  angels  look'd  with  wonder  and  delight 
On  what  they  saw ;  and  chanted  forth  a  new 
And  glorious  song.    Some  too  on  earth,  by  CK)d 
Inspir'd,  hail'd  Him  as  their  incarnate  Lord. 
His  parents  call'd  him  Jesus,  for  they  had 
JFrom  a  bright  angel  leam'd  that  he  should  thus 
Be  named.     (Jesus  means,  my  love,  a  Saviour ; 
And  none  but  Christ  can  save  a  guilty  souL) 
Then  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  also  grew 
In  wisdom  and  in  favour  both  with  God 
And  men.    The  learned  witness'd  how  his  mind 
Improv'd,  and  much  admir'd  him :  wicked  men 
Saw  something  in  this  child  they  could  not  see 
In  others :  but  it  was  the  saints  with  whom 
His  parents  often  met  that  most  admir'd 
And  loVd  this  wondrous  boy :  jret  all  the  while 
That  others  thus  esteem'd  and  honour'd  him, 
No  spark  of  pride  burnt  in  his  heart ;  nor  did 
He  once  refuse  or  hesitate  to  yield 
His  parents  due  regard.    O,  Flory !   learn 
To  think  of  Jesus ;  and,  like  him,  to  pay 
Obedience,  love,  and  honour,  unto  those 
Who  gave  you  birth ;  then  may  you  hope  that  God 
Will  bless  and  keep  you  all  your  days  on  earth. 

*Twas  thus 
With  Jesus.    He  at  twelve  years  old  was  seen 
Amongst  the  Jewish  doctors,  hearing  their 
BemaxV^^  «xid.  «&km^  c\^estions  in  return. 
And  tYiioxii^V  >Oti^  \wi%«tw»a.  ^'^  ^^^^xjsXvV^ft  ^ass'd 
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Temptatioiis  leave  the  smallest  stain  upon 

His  soul.    And  when  his  thirtieth  year  was  come 

He  was  baptiz'd  in  Jordan's  river :  then 

The  heaven  was  open'd,  and  a  voice  was  heeird, 

Proclaiming  him  the  well-beloved  Son 

Of  the  Eternal  God.    Next  he  was  tried 

By  satan,  that  he  might  be  well-prepar'd 

To  preach  the  gospel.    This,  his  special  work, 

He  soon  began ;  and  spake  as  man  before 

Had  never  spoken ;  so  that  those  whose  hearts 

Were  fill'd  with  hatred  to  him,  were  constrain'd 

To  wonder  at  the  sweet  and  powerful  words 

They  heard  him  utter.    These,  his  sermons,  were 

Oonfirm'd  and  sanction'd  by  his  holy  life. 

And,  while  he  preach'd  salvation  to  the  poor, 

He  heal'd  the  sick,  gave  sight  unto'  the  blind, 

Strength  to  the  palsied,  hearing  to  the  deaf. 

Limbs  to  the  maim'd,  and  life  imto  the  dead. 

Such  deeds  of  power  and  kindness,  all  perform'd 
Without  the  least  reward,  might  well  extend 
His  fame  on  every  side,  and  stimulate 
The  wondering  people  to  resound  his  praise, 
And  hail  him  as  the  Son  of  David.    This 
They  did.    But  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  heard 
Their  songs  with  envy,  and  at  once  resolved 
To  murder  him.    They  therefore  hired  the  base 
And  wicked  Judas  to  betray  his  Lord 
And  Master ;  and  when  this  was  done,  they  dragged 
The  holy  Saviour  to  and  fro  along 
The  streets  of  the  far-famed  Jerusalem, 
Until  at  length  they  brought  him  to  the  hall 
Where  Pilate  sat  to  judge;  and  when  he  would 
Have  gladly  liberated  him,  the  mob 
Cried  out,  *  Let  him  be  crucified ;  Let  him 
Be  crucified ;'  nor  ceas'd  the  cry  until 
Their  din  and  clamour  gained  their  object.    Then, 
Without  delay,  they  led  him  forth  unto 
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Mount  Calvary,  where  was  cracified  and  slain 
This  heavenly  Teacher !   There  the  erinison  stream 
Mow'd  from  his  heart,  and  there  he  died!" 

"Had  I 
Been  he  I  would  have  stmck  them  dead,**  rejoin'd 
Florinda.    "  Could  he  not  have  done  it  T* 

"  No  doubt  he  could ;  and  any  one  but  Jesus 
Most  surely  would  have  done  so.    But  his 
Forbearance  was  as  boundless  as  his  power. 
His  murderers,  therefore,  were  not  only  spared. 
But  even  in  the  pangs  of  death  he  thought 
Upon  those  wicked  men  with  pity ;  loved 
Them  and  forgave  them,  and  entreated  God, 
His  Father,  to  forgive  them  too !    Nay,  more. 
For  them,  as  well  as  others,  he  then  died. 
That  they  might  have  redemption  through  his  blood 
And  live  for  ever  in  the  heavenly  world  I** 

''  0,  father,  how  I  love  this  gracious  Saviour ! 
How  happy  I  should  be  to  see  the  grave 
Where  he  is  lying !    How  I  wish  that  he 
Were  living  now,  that  I  might  see  and  praise  him !" 

"  He  is  alive,  my  dear.    His  grave  has  long 
Been  empty — ^for  he  only  during  three 
Short  days  was  buried :  then  he  left  the  tomb. 
And  quickly  after  went  to  heaven.    There  now 
He  lives,  and  reigns,  and  pleads  for  sinners.    Pray 
To  Him,  Florinda,  and  be  sure  that  He 
Will  hear  you ;  and  at  last  receive  you  to 
Himself,  to  dwell  with  Him  for  ever.** 
Kettering*  J 
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«YOU  WONT  FORGET   TO   COME,  FATHER." 

*     BY  AUNT   PATTY. 

'  Yon  wont  forget  to  come,  father,"  said  dear  little  Bessie, 
m  a  bright  Tuesday  morning  in  the  month  of  August. 
Perhaps  some  little  boys  and  girls  may  like  to  know 
vho  Bessie  was,  and  where  it  was  that  she  hoped  her 
iather  and  friends  would  not  forget  to  come.  Aunt 
Patty  will  try  to  tell  them  something  about  her.  Little 
Bessie  was  bom  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  16th  of 
^arch,  1851.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
jhappell,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
chool  at  the  baptist  chapel  there;  and  she  was 
rand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Middleditch,  who  is  the 
linister. 

She  was  what  is  generally  called  a  fine  child ;   but, 
ore  than  that,  she  loved  her  Saviour,  and  therefore 
s  a  good  child.     Bessie  was  a  very  nice  companion 
any  of  her  friends  for  a  walk.     The  day  before  she 
\  taken  ill  she  took  three  separate  walks;    in  the 
^ning  with  Aimt  Patty,  in  the  afternoon  with  grand- 
er,  and  m  the   evening  with   her    grandmother, 
le  did  either  of  her  friends  imagine  it  was  for  the 
time.     She  laid  many  plans  for  the  future,  and 
nally  looked  forward  to  a  ramble  to  gather  black- 
Bs ;  but  Bessie  is  more  happily  employed  in  singing 
ry."    On  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  she  was  poorly 
what  seemed  to  be  a  cold,  having  lost  her  voice, 
mt  for  Aunt  Patty  to  nurse  her.     On  the  Thurs- 
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She  bore  all  with  the  most  exemplaiy  pati< 
ODe  camplaming  word  came  irom  her  lips ;  an 
"iij  poor  neck."  ijlisters,  leeches,  calome 
unarailing.  Hopes  and  fears  for  her  safety  i 
balanced  till  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  '. 
we  found  the  change  bad  come.  Her  father, 
ing  to  her  of  heaven,  and  of  her  seeing  hii 
mother  there,  was  interrupted  by  her  saying, 
fctrgH  to  com*,  father."  She  often  talked  ai 
heaven  while  in  health;  and  during  her  i 
requested  ber  aunt  to  sing  to  her, — 

"  Wbo  sre  Iber  whou  litUe  feet"— 
"  ArDnod  tbe  ttuone  of  God  In  heaTen." 

inging  in  the  loudest  v 


"  B«  tbe  llTtng  Qod  m)' Mead, 

She  said  to  her  father,  "  Tell  aunt  Emma  i 
iriends  not  to  cry,  it  wont  hurt."  About  an  b 
her  death,  she  said,  "  I  want  babr ;  I  want  bi 
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in  Aunt  Patty's.  She  left  this  world  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing ahout  five  minutes  before  nine  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  29th  of  August,  aged  three  years,  five 
months  and  a  fortnight.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
she  said,  "  T  can't  go  to  heaven  to-night,  can  I,  father ; 
you  can't  spare  me?'* 

She  was  very  fond  of  attending  the  Infant  Class  at 
the  Sunday  School,  and  joining  in  their  simple  songs  of 
praise.     One  day  she  said  to  her  aunt,  "  I  dont  think 

Johnny  B loves  Jesus  Christ;  do  you,  aunt?'*    I 

said,  **  I  am  afraid  not ;  but  what  makes  you  think  so, 
Bessie  ?"  "  Because  he  is  such  a  naughty  boy  always, 
and  he  is  not  sorry  for  it ;  so  Jesus  Christ  can't  love 
him,  can  he  aunt?"  Bessie  was  accustomed  to  pray  for 
all  she  laved ;  and  about  two  months  before  her  death, 
while  staying  a  day  or  two  at  her  uncle's,  at  Frome,  she, 
of  her  own  accord,  included  her  uncle,  aunt,  and  servants, 
in  her  petition ;  and  though,  at  the  time,  it  excited  a 
smile,  the  prayer  **  Please,  great  God,  take  ci^e  of  dear 
little  Eose,  (her  uncle's  dog,)  showed  such  a  trust  in  the 
power  and  willingness  of  God  that  her  friends  would 
not  have  shaken. 

Much  as  she  was  beloved,  and  greatly  as  they  miss 
her  cheerful  voice  and  step,  not  one  of  her  sorrowing 
relatives  would  vnsh  her  back,  but  be  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  "golden  gates  which  have  let  the 
little  traveller  in,"  may  be  re-opened  for  them. 

My  sincere  prayer  is,  that  not  one  who  loved  her  on 
earth  may  *^ forget  to  come" 

' "         ^v" 
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I  had  a  flow^  whose  fragrance  breathed 

Through  the  brief  vernal  tiine. 
Its  tender  hues,  and  petals  bright, 

Spoke  of  a  softer  dime. 
My  home  was  cold,  my  skies  were  dsA ; 

It  asked  a  kindUer  sphere ; 
The  Giver  took  it  back  again — 

I  might  not  keep  it  here. 

I  had  a  bird — ^its  song  was  sweet. 

Its  beauty  fair  to  see ; 
*Twas  a  dear  thing,  with  loving  eyes. 

That  ever  sought  for  me. 
Its  quick  glance  caught  a  happier  home ; 

It  spread  its  wing  for  flight, 
And  one  bright  evening  soared  away 

To  that  fEor  world  of  light 

Mother !  that  flower  so  fresh  and  sweet ; 

That  bird  so  bright  and  rare ; 
Thine  own  beloved  one — ^for  brief  time 

God  gave  her  to  thy  care. 
But  precious  thoughts  are  left  thee  yet 

Of  that  young  spirit  fled ; 
No  living  love  shaU  ever  steal 

Thy  memories  of  the  dead. 

The  time  when  first  her  baby  lip 

To  thine  was  fondly  pressed ; 
And  when  a  sleeping  dove  she  lay 

Close  nestling  to  thy  breast; 
The  lisping  accents  that  frt)m  all 

But  her — ^ihine  ear  could  claim, 
The  joy  to  hear  that  infant  voice 

BreaSbhe  forth  her  Saviour's  name. 

And  then  the  couch  where  gaspingly 
Gushed  forth  her  ebbing  br^Uh, 
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Where  every  dear  one  named  by  her, 

Stood  round  that  place  of  death ; 
The  lingering  look  of  love  ere  yet 

She  parted  for  her  home ; 
The  faintly  whispered  charge  to  each, 

"  Dont  you  forget  to  come  f 

Sweet  babe !  a  holy  ministry 

To  thy  short  life  was  given ; 
Permitted  thus  for  those  thou  lovedst, 

To  mark  the  path  to  heaven. 
Oh  I  ever  by  a  secret  chain, 

Drawn  upwards  still  by  thee, 
They  will  press  on,  with  faith  and  hope, 

Thy  God  and  their's  to  see. 

S.  M.  P. 


A    TOUCHING    SCENE. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  infant  bad  been  taugbt  to  say,  and  it  could 
say  little  else,  "  God  will  take  care  of  baby."  It  was 
seized  with  sickness  at  a  time  when  both  parents  were 
just  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness.  Every  day  it 
grew  worse,  and  at  last  was  given  up  to  die.  Almost 
agonized,  the  mother  begged  to  be  carried  into  the  room 
of  her  darling  to  give  it  one  last  embrace,  Both  parents 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  room  just  as  it  was  Uiought 
the  baby  had  breathed  its  last.  The  mother  wept  aloud; 
when  once  more  the  little  creature  opened  its  eyes, 
lovingly  looked  up  in  her  face ;  smiled ;  moved  its  lips ; 
and  in  a  faint  voice  said,  '*  God  will  take  care  of  baby." 
Sweet,  consoling  words !  They  had  hardly  ceased  when 
the  infant  spirit  was  in  heaven. 
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erected  to  commemorate.  The  staircase  is  of  black 
marble,  and  contains  345  steps. 

A  person  is  constantly  in  attendance  at  the  monument 
to  admit  visitors,  who,  for  a  fee,  may  ascend  to  the  top 
gallery  ;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  this 
facility  has  been  used  to  a  fatal  purpose.  The  first  was 
on  June  26, 1750,  when  a  man,  apparently  a  weaver,  fell 
from  the  top,  but  whether  accidentally  or  designedly  is 
not  known.  Since  then  several  others,  supposed  to  be 
of  unsound  mind,  having  thrown  themselves  down,  have 
been  killed ;  and  now  the  gallery  at  the  top  is  covered 
with  an  iron  framework  to  prevent  such  dreadful  acts., 

Since  the  great  fire,  London  has  buried  its  population 
many  times  over.  Thus  the  works  of  our  hands  last 
longer  than  ourselves !  A  house  will  serve  for  many 
generations,  and  witness  the  births  and  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  inhabitants.  But  Time  will,  at  length,  wear 
them  out ;  and,  at  the  Great  Day,  they  will  all  perish ! 
as  one  of  our  greatest  poets  writes — 

"The  clond-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Tea,  all  that  it  inherits  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Or,  in  the  far  more  sublime  language  of  Holy  Writ — 

"  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath :  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like 
smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner ;  but 
my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness 
shall  not  be  abolished." 
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BAPTIST  MISSIONS  TO   THE  HEATHEN. 

GENERAL  BAPTIST  MISSIONABY  SOCIETY. 

The  Baptist  Missions  which  we  have  ahready  noticed 
in  former  pages,  were  those  of  the  Particular  Baptisti. 
We  now  give  some  accomit  of  the  origin  of  the  Generd 
Baptist  Missions. 

This  Society  arose  in  1816.     Some  pious  memben ' 
of  the  General  Baptist  body  had  long  felt  a  desire 
to   see  a  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen,  established  by  the  churches  of  that  con- 
nexion.     At  an  Annual  Association  held   at  Castle 
Donington,   Leicestershire,   in    1802,   an  inquiry  was 
made,  **  Can  any  sort  of  foreign  missionary  business  be 
undertaken  by  the  General  Baptists  ?"    It  was  thoo^t 
that  the  strength  of  the  connexion  was  unequal  to  such 
an  effort ;  and  attention  was  directed  to  some  neglected 
parts  of  Lincolnshire !     In  1809,  a  letter  on  the  subject 
was  read  at  the  Association  at  Quomdon,  which  i^ 
peared  to  excite  some  attention.     Mr.  Freeston  spoke 
of  it  in  terms   of  high  commendation;   and  Mr.  B. 
Pollard  observed,  that  "  he  could  almost  have  sold  his 
coat  from  his  back  for  the  missionary  cause,"  or  to  that 
effect.     In  1813,  a  question,  to  the  following  purport, 
was  presented,   as  from  the  church  at  Friar  Lane, 
Leicester,  to  the  Conference  at  Derby: — "Ought  not 
the  General  Baptists  to  exert  themselves  as  much  as 
they  can,  in  establishing,  though  on  ever  so  small  a 
scale,  amission  of  their  own?"    In  1813,  two  letters 
appeared  in  the  Repositoryy  on  the  importance  of  a 
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Mission  to  the  heathen.  Ahout  1812,  Mr.  Pike  applied 
to  Mr.  Fuller  to  know  if  the  Particular  Baptist  Society 
would  employ,  as  a  missionary,  a  person  who  might  he 
a  member  of  a  church  belonging  to  the  General  Bap- 
tists. His  answer  amounted  to  a  negative.  About  two 
years  after  this,  Mr.  Pike  again  applied  to  Mr.  Fuller, 
suggesting,  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  should  include  both  tiie  bodies 
of  Baptists — General  and  Particular.  It  was  thought 
this  might  be  supported  by  the  churches  of  the  fonner 
description ;  and  yet,  it  was  observed  to  Mr.  F.,  as  such 
society  would  be  a  mere  auxiliary,  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  Baptist  Mission:  this 
would  have  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
His  answer  to  this  proposition  was  most  decidedly 
unfavourable.  It  now  remained  for  the  friends  of  the 
heathen  among  the  General  Baptists  to  support  the 
missionary  cause  as  carried  on  by  others,  or  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  Society  of  their  own. 
In  the  early  part  of  1816,  another  letter,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Society,  appeared  in  the  Reposi- 
tory. This  letter,  which,  it  is  conceived,  came  from  the 
same  hand  as  those  already  mentioned,  and  were  no 
doubt  all  written  by  Mr.  Pike,  seems  to  have  had 
some  effect.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Lincoln- 
shire Conference ;  and  the  letter  alluded  to  was  read  at 
a  church-meeting  at  Stoney-street,  Nottingham ;  and  a 
case  from  that  church  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
at  Wimes would,  June  4th,  1816,  requesting  the  Con 
ference  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.     After  a 
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discussion,  which  gave  an  iinnsal  degree  of  interest  to 
the  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  the  matter 
to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  body  at  the 
next  Annual  Association,  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
was  sent  to  every  church. 

The  subject  was  accordingly  taken  up  at  the  Associa- 
tion at  Boston ;  and  though  the  design  met  with  some 
opposition,  yet  the  Association  recommended  the  friends 
of  the  measure  to  form  a  Society  immediately.  This 
advice  was  forthwith  acted  upon,  and  preparatory  steps 
were  taken  to  provide  funds  and  suitable  agenrts. 

In  May,  1821,  Messrs.  Bampton  and  Peggs  embarked 
for  India,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Ward  and  Mack. 
They  arrived  in  November,  and  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  brethren  at  Serampore.  Assam  had  been  thought 
of,  or  Burmah,  but  they  were  advised  to  go  to  Orissa, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  having  concurred,  "  to  this 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  says  brother  Peggs, 
"  we  directed  our  way,  and  arrived  there  in  February, 
1822.- 

The  province  of  Orissa  is  on  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
between  Calcutta  and  Madras.  It  is  about  200  miles 
in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  and  is  famous  for  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Juggernaut,  or  Lord  of  the  world, 
which  stands  near  the  town  of  Poore,  on  the  sea  shore. 
Cuttack  is  the  capital  of  the  Province.  In  1821,  no 
missionary  was  stationed  in  the  whole  country ;  but  the 
missionaries  at  Serampore  had  occasionally  sent  native 
brethren  to  distribute  scriptures  and  tracts,  especially 
at  the  great  festivals  of  Juggernaut 
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This  foul  idol,  with  two  other  ugly  blocks  of  wood 
called  his  brother  and  siater,  is  worshipped  by  thousands 
who  come  from  all  parts 
of  India  to  the  great  fes- 
tival, when  the  idol  is 
placed  on  a  high  chariot, 
or  car,  of  which  this  is 
a  picture.  The  ciowds 
drag  the  car  along,  shout- 
ting  and  screaming  like 
demons ;  and  sometimes 
a  wild  fanatic  will  lay 
himself  down  in  the  way 
of  the  car  for  the  great 
.  wooden  wheels  to  pass 
over  him.  This  he  would 
do  to  please  the  god,  who 
is  said  to  smile  when 
-  — ;  ■-.--'  -^,-.-~  blood  is  shed. 
At  the  time  when  the  missioDaiies  arrived,  idolatry 
was  rampant.  Pilgrims'  bones  strewed  the  ground  for 
miles;  suttee  fires  blazed;  and  Oovemment  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  derived  revenue  boai  idolatry  1  Atba 
witnessing  the  "horrid  solemnities"  of  Juggernaut,  a 
few  years  before,  the  pious  Dr.  Buchanan  sat  on  an 
eminence,  on  the  Chilka  lake,  and  viewing  the  lofty  towers 
of  this  idol  temple  far  remote,  cherished  the  hope  that 
"  some  GhristiaD  institution,  fostered  in  Britain,  would 
gradually  undermine  this  baleful  idolatry,  and  put  out 
the  memory  of  it  for  ever."     The  General  Baptists, 
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small  among  the  thousands  of  Israel,  formed  that 
**  institution,"  which  is  now  accomplishing  the  great 
work.  To  show  this,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
do  more,  we  present  the  following  brief  summary  of 
proceedings  and  results. 

Erun,  the  first  Hindu  convert,  was  baptized  in  1827, 
by  Mr.  Bampton.  He  was  then  fifty  years  of  age ;  his 
father  lived  to  be  103.  Erun  was  a  faithful  and  honour- 
able Christian.  He  died  in  peace  in  1852.  Gunga  Dhor 
was  the  first  Oriya  convert:  he  was  baptized  by  Mr. 
Lacey,  in  1828.  He  had  been  a  brahmin  of  high  caste 
and  much  influence.  He  is  now  an  active  preacher. — In 
1826,  their  first  place  of  Christian  worship  in  Orissa 
was  opened  at  Cuttack :  since  greatly  enlarged.  It  was 
erected  where  once  stood  an  impure  heathen  temple. — 
About  this  time.  Brother  Sutton  rescued  a  widow  from 
the  funeral  pile. 

After  visiting  England  in  18B3,  Mr.  Sutton  called, 
on  his  return,  at  America,  and  stirred  up  the  General, 
or  as  they  are  called,  the  Free-will  Baptists,  to  aid  in 
the  good  work.  A  society  was  formed ;  and  they  sent 
over  to  Orissa,  Messrs.  Noyes,  Phillips,  and  Bachelor, 
and  their  wives,  and  a  female  teacher. 

The  Orissa  mission  has  been  successfiil.  Many  natives 
have  been  converted,  baptized,  and  united  in  christian 
fellowship.  A  number  of  native  preachers  have  heea 
raised  up  who  have  been  very  useful  in  preaching  to  the 
people.  There  are  now  several  churches  and  stations. 
Schools  and  orphan  asylums  are  opened  at  all  the 
stations;     and    a    printing    office    established,    from 
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which  scriptures,  books,  and  tracts  have  been  issued. 
Among  these  are  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Doddridge's  Bise 
and  Progress,  and  Baxter's  Call.  Tracts  they  have  dis- 
tributed by  hundreds  of  thousands,  especially  at  the 
great  festival,  whence  they  have  doubtless  been  carried 
by  the  pilgrims  far  away  over  continental  India. 

No  missionaries  have  laboured  with  greater  zeal  and 
success  in  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  civil  and  physical 
condition  of  the  Hindus  than  &e  General  Baptists. 
The  suttee,  pilgrim  tax,  infanticide,  slavery,  ghaut  mur- 
ders, &c.,  have  all  been  fearlessly  exposed,  and  some  of 
them  abolished,  by  their  persevering  efforts.  Brother 
Peggs  alone  published  thousands  of  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets on  these  and  other  subjects.  Their  patience, 
too,  has  been  great.  They  say,  "  At  our  first  entrance 
upon  our  work  we  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  almost 
hopeless  enterprize  ;  for  nearly  six  years  were  we 
accustomed  to  hear,  from  our  own  countrymen,  •  You 
will  never  make  a  convert  among  the  followers  of 
Juggernaut :'  but  we  trusted  in  God ;  we  knew  that 
immutability  itself  was  pledged  for  our  success ;  hence, 
though  faint,  yet  pursuing,  we  struggled  on  till  we  saw 
the  proud  Brahmin  presenting  himself  at  our  feet  as 
our  first  convert,  and  listening,  with  not  less  of  sincerity 
than  eagerness,  to  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Thus  com- 
menced a  series  of  conversions,  which,  we  trust,  will  be 
carried  on  in  imbroken  succession  to  the  end  of  time." 

In  1826,  the  General  Baptists,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Burchell,  attempted  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies 
by  sending  out  three  brethren  to  Jamaica,  who  laboured 
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some  time  with  success,  and  were  cheered  by  opening 
prospects  of  usefulness ;  but  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
AUsop,  the  ilbiess  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Bromley,  together  with  the  serious  expenses  of 
the  mission,  the  Committee  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  stations,  which  were  afterwards  adopted, 
and  carried  on  successfully,  by  the  Particular  Baptist 
missionaries. 

The  example  set  by  the  Particular  Baptists  had,  no 
doubt,  considerable  influence  in  exciting  the  General 
Baptists  to  enter  the  field ;  and  when  Mr.  Fuller  declined 
the  proposal  to  form  a  General  Baptist  Auxiliary  Society, 
Mr.  Pike  gave  the  General  Baptists  no  rest  till  they 
established  a  Society  of  their  own.  To  him,  under  God, 
it  owes  its  origin,  its  perpetuity,  its  success.  Ever  since 
its  formation,  in  1816,  he  has  been  its  secretary.  We 
might  say  much  respecting  his  extraordinary  labours, 
for  we  have  shared  in  them ;  but  his  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  May  the  little  one  become  a  thousand,  and 
the  small  one  a  strong  nation :  the  Lord  hasten  it  in 
his  time !  ' 

For  thirty-eight  years  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike  of  Derby, 
who  originated  this  Society,  was  its  laborious  and  faith- 
ful secretary.  He  died  Sep.  4,  1854.  Whilst  sitting  at 
his  table  in  his  study  in  the  afternoon,  writing  a  letter 
on  missionary  business,  death  came,  and  instantaneously 
released  his  spirit  to  go  and  be  witJi  the  Liord  he  loved 
for  ever ! 
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THE    FONT    AND    THE    TUB. 
Thts  eiigraving  re  presents  a  scene  whic]i  ■ 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Leicester,  a  few 
yeai-a  ago. 

A  person  who  had  not  heen  "christened"  or  baptized 
attended  that  church.  He  was  desirous  of  being  dipped 
aa  the  Prayer  Book  directs ;  and  the  vicar,  after  consult- 
ing the  bishop,  consented.  Such  a  thing  had  not  been 
done  there  before  ;  and  kov>  could  it  be  done  ?  A  cooper 
was  employed  to  form  a  long  tub,  as  in  the  picture,  and 
in  it  the  candidate  was  immersed  —  the  vicar  standing 
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outside  of  it  on  the  floor.  ''  Long  before  the  service 
began,"  says  a  local  newspaper,  "  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  font  were  crowded,  and  the  church  altogether  had 
a  fuller  attendance  than  usual.  After  the  second  lesson, 
and  while  the  congregation  were  singing — 

*  Rock  of  ages  deft  for  me,' 

the  vicar  walked  to  the  font,  attended  by  the  can- 
didate and  his  sureties,  where  was  placed  a  large  tab, 
made  for  the  purpose,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
three  feet  in  height,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  containing 
about  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  The  minister 
having  read  the  service  for  the  public  baptism  of  such 
as  are  of  riper  years,  proceeded  to  immerse  the  candi- 
date; who,  having  taken  off  his  coat,  ascended  three 
steps,  which  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tub,  got  into 
the  water,  and  walked  to  the  end,  when  the  clergyman, 
assisted  by  his  clerk,  immersed  this  individual,  who 
had  *  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  *  Several 
prayers  followed,  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
*  imposing  ceremony'  terminated.  The  Rev.  E.  T. 
Yaughan  afterwards  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  the 
subject,  from  Col.  ii.  11,  12." 

This  led  to  the  publication  of  the  following  supposed 

DIALOGUE   BETWEEN  THE   FONT  AND  THB   TUB, 

by  a  baptist  minister  residing  in  the  town. 

On  a  fine  autumnal  evening  I  left  my  study  to  enjoy, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  cool  and  refreshing  breeze.  The 
shades  of  the  evening  were  just  beginning  to  fall  around 
me  as  Martin's  clock  chimed  half-past  seven.    Beholding 
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the  doors  of  the  church  open,  I  entered  into  the  vener- 
able building,  and  determined  for  a  few  minutes  to  dwell 
among  the  dead  —  meditating  in  silence  upon  the 
triumphs  of  tbe  king  of  terrors.  My  attention  was 
arrested  to  a  certain  part  of  the  church,  from  Vhich  pro- 
ceeded a  noise  as  of  two  persons  in  close  and  lamest 
conversation.  I  moved  softly  on  towards  the  place 
from  whence  the  noise  proceeded ;  and  without  being 
discovered,  to  my  great  surprise,  heard  the  Font 
and  the  Tub  warmly  disputing  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism. Thinking  that  the  conversation  would  prove 
interesting,  I  seated  myself  in  a  pew  close  by,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  following  dialogue ; — 

Font. — I  am  surprised  that  the  vicar  has  introduced 
such  a  new-fangled  thing  as  you  into  this  holy  building, 
and  that  the  sexton  should  have  the  temerity  to  place 
you  so  near  me. 

Tub. — I  pray  thee  not  to  be  angry,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my  introduction, 
and — 

Font. — I  want  not  to  hear  of  it :  but  I  suppose  you 
thought  yourself  of  great  importance  yesterday,  when 
the  vicar  employed  you  as  a  vessel,  in  which  he 
dipped  an  individual  in  the  presence  of  such  a  vast 
number  of  people,  and  called  tiiat  the  scriptural  mode 
of  administering  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Tub. — Indeed  I  did  feel  that  a  very  great  honour  was 
conferred  upon  me,  and  greatly  rejoice  that  the  learned 
vicar  employed  me  in  a  work  so  important,  and  that  by 
my  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  administer  the  ordi- 
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nance  of  believers'  baptism  almost  according  to  the 
scripture  pattern. 

Font. — Baptism  in  a  tub  indeed !     What  nonsense ! 

Tub. — ^You  may  jeer,  neighbour  font,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  come  nearer  the  right  way  than  your  super- 
stitious practice  of  sprinkling. 

Font. — Superstitious !  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  such 
an  unsightly  thing  as  you  are  dare  to  insult  me  to  my 
face,  and  call  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  super- 
stitious ? 

Tub. — Not  at  all  intimidated  by  the  fierceness  of 
your  anger,  I  again  assert  that  your  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  sprinkling  and  pouring  are  the  inventions  of  men, 
and  that  dipping  or  immersion  is  the  only  proper  and 
scriptural  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Font. — And  are  you  so  vain  and  conceited  as  to  sup- 
pose, that  supported  as  I  am  by  the  traditions  of  our 
fathers,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  church,  that  you  can  so 
easily  displace  me  ?  I  have  stood  here  undisturbed  for 
almost  200  years. 

Tub. — You  have  too  long  practised  imposition  upon 
the  people :  "  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men."     You  are  a  relic  of  popery,  and — 

Font. — Thou  liest ;  I  am  no  relic  of  popery,  but  am 
an  adopted  child  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

Tub. — Moderate  your  anger  and  calmly  listen  to  me, 
while  I  tell  you  that  the  mind  of  our  vicar  has  of  late 
been  greatly  enlightened  upon  the  subject  of  baptism; 
he ,  reads  in  the  original,  that  baptizo  is  to  dip  all 
over;   and  he   reads  also  in  the   bible,  that   baptism 
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was  administered  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  by  dip- 
ping or  plunging,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  did  they 
administer  it  by  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

Font. — Hold  there !  The  true  sons  of  the  church,  and 
many  learned  men  among  the  dissenters,  believe  that 
the  apostles  sprinkled  many  hundreds  of  persons. 

Tub. — It  matters  not  what  they  may  believe.  "  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  accord 
ing  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them. 
Isa.  viii.  20.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  candid  agree, 
both  churchmen  and  dissenters,  that  baptizo  signifies  to 
dip.  And  all  lexicons  of  any  note  give  the  same  mean- 
ing to  the  word. 

Font. — The  church  acknowledges  no  such  meaning 
of  the  word  in  her  articles. 

Tub. — Nay,  thou  art  wrong ;  from  our  common  Prayer 
Book  will  I  convince  thee  that  thou  art  in  an  error.  Do 
not  the  directions  run  thus  — "  Then  the  priest  shall 
warily  dip  the  person  ?"  &c. 

'  Font. — Then  I  who  have  stood  here  for  ages,  and 
have  administered  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism  to 
thousands  by  sprinkling,  am  to  be  set  aside,  while  such 
an  unconsecrated  thing  as  you  are  is  to  be  employed ! 
Why,  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  you  look  more  like  a  cofl&n 
than  a  baptistry. 

Tub. — If  so  much  like  a  coffin,  then  every  time  that 
I  am  employed,  I  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  Buried  with  him  in  baptism."  Bom.  vi.  4. 
And  as  to  the  idea  of  setting  you  aside,  why  you  should 
not  grumble,  for  you  yourself  are  an  innovator.    All  bap- 
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tistries  were  formerly  erected  in  or  neax  the  places  of  wo^ 
ship,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  sixth  century :  bat 
when  dipping  was  changed  for  pouring,  the  haptistiy 
gave  place  to  the  font;  and  since  pouring  has  been 
succeeded  by  sprinkling,  the  font  has  in  its  turn  made 
way  for  the  basin. 

Font. — And  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  that  I  and 
the  basin  must  now  give  place  to  the  tub. 

Tub. — Exactly  so ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  add, 
and  the  tub  give  place  to  the  baptistry,  and  the  baptistiy 
to  that  good  old  scriptural  place — ^the  river. 

Font. — The  common  Prayer  Book  says  nothing  about 
administering  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism  in  a  river? 

Tub. — Granted ;  but  the  New  Testament  does ;  and 
Bede,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  ^ves  an  account  of 
Paulinus  baptizing  king  Edwin  at  York,  in  the  year  627, 
and  afterwards  of  his  baptizing  the  king's  son  and  many 
of  the  nobles  and  other  persons  at  different  times,  in 
the  rivers  Glenn,  Swale,  and  Trent 

Font. — ^As  much  as  I  respect  the  vicar,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  continued  in  the  good  old  way  of  the 
Church,  and  not  have  introduced  within  this  venerable 
building  the  practice  of  Schismatics  and  Separatists. 

Tub. — Not  the  practice  of  Separatists  and  Schismaties, 
but  of  Christ  and  his  apostles :  I  hope,  however,  he  will 
not  stop  here,  but  go  on  to  shew  that  the  sprinkling  of 
babes  is  unsciiptural,  and  has  no  foundation  for  its  sup- 
port but  the  traditions  of  men. 

Font. — What !  you  heretic,  you  schismatic,  would  you 
have  him  deny  the  holy  water  of  baptism  to  the  new- 
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bom  infant,  whereby  it  is  regenerated,  and  made  a 
child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? 

Tub. — ^Yes,  I  would ;  for  I  verily  believe  that  he 
speaks  against  his  own  better  judgment,  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  he  affirms  in  your  presence, 
neighbour  Font,  that  by  this  ordinance  a  child  is 
regenerated. 

Font.  —Are  the  little  ones  then  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
to  be  kept  without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  at  death 
to  go  without  christian  burial  ? 

Tub. — Baptism  will  not  save  them,  nor  wash  away 
their  sins ;  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  and  by  that 
alone,  are  they  cleansed  from  sin. 

Font. — But  did  not  the  Saviour  say,  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  ?" 

Tub. — ^Yes,  he  did ;  not  that  he  might  baptize  them, 
but  that  he  might  bless  them. 

Font. — But  were  there  not  households  baptized  by 
the  apostles;  and  will  you.be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  children  in  any  of  those  households  ? 

Tub. — If  there  were,  it  is  evident,  from  the  word  of 
God,  they  were  not  baptized.  I  will  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  those  places  of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  bap- 
tism of  households.  See  Act  xvi.  13,  and  Acts  xvi.  25 
— 34.  1  Cor.  i.  16 ;  now  could  the  babes  of  those  house- 
holds, if  there  were  any,  repent,  believe,  and  rejoice  ? 

Font. — But  does  not  baptism  put  the  child  into  the 
covenant  ?  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  some  divines 
affirm  that  it  does  ? 
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Font. — ^Bu)b  is  not  baptism   substituted  for  circum- 
cision ;  and  is  it  not  to  be  applied  to  similar  subjects? 

Tub. — The  New  Testament  nowhere  acknowledges  or 
teaches  such  a  substitution.  The  christians  at  Antioch, 
the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  the  churches  in  Galatia,  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  knew  nothing  of  baptism  being  sub- 
stituted for  circumcision.  See  Acts  xv.  1 — 35.  Gal.  iii. 
and  T.  chapters.  The  covenant  of  circumcision  deter- 
mined who  were  to  be  circumcised,  so  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism determines  who  are  to  be  baptized ;  they  are  both 
of  them  positive  institutions,  and  nothing  can  be  known 
of  either  but  what  is  revealed  in  its  particular  institution. 

Font. — Then  the  vicar  fully  followed  the  example  of 
the  apostles  in  administering  baptism  yesterday  in  a  tub  ? 

Tub. — Not  fully ;  it  would  have  been  more  scriptural 
had  he  ordered  me  to  have  been  made  a  little  larger  and 
sunk  me  into  the  ground ;  then  following  the  example  of 
Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  he  and  the  candidate  might 
have  both  gone  down  both  into  the  water  together.  See 
Acts  viii.  38. 

At  this  moment  the  sexton  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  noise  of  his  footsteps,  and  the  rattling  of  his  keys, 
operated  like  electricity  upon  my  two  loquacious  com- 
panions, who  immediately  became  as  silent  as  the  dead 
with  whom  they  were  surrounded.  I  walked  from  the 
church,  and  again  mingled  with  the  living ;  wishing  m 
my  mind  that  the  Font  might  soon  be  compelled  to 
give  place  to  his  neighbour  the  Tub,  when*  converted 
into  a  proper  baptistry,  wherein  the  ordinance  of  be- 
lievers* baptism  might  be  scripturally  administered. 
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Towss  have  their  advantages  over  the  country  in  winter, 
but  the  country  has  its  advantages  in  sunmier.  In 
towns,  in  winter,  the  gas  makes  it  so  light  that  people 
can  go  ahout  as  if  it  were  daylight,  and  the  streets  and 
pavements  are  cleaner  and  dryer;  and  there  is  mi 
company,  and  more  books,  and  other  sources  of  amu 
ment  and  instruction.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hai 
the  country  is  all  fresh  and  fragrant.  The  birds  sii  ^ 
and  the  flowers  perfume  the  air,  and  al!  around  is  lovely 
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and  delightful.  We  are  always  glad  when  winter  is 
gone,  and  we  can  leave  the  smol^  town,  and  get  out 
into  the  fields  again  to  hreathe  the  fresh  air  of  returning 
spring. 

Our  country  always  looks  pleasing.  The  fields  seldom 
or  never  lose  their  lefipeohing  appaarance.  The  sun 
does  not  hum  ihem  up  in  aaaunar,  nor  the  frost  nip 
them  up  in  winter,  fflieep  and  oxen  can  genefally  find 
something  to  6«t  in  Ifae  green  fields  of  England  all  the 
year  round.  Few  countries  are  like  En^and  in  this 
respect  L&  aooiA  parts  of  tlie  world  they  only  have  rain 
twice  in  ^  j«ar ;  and  so  in  the  aciiptmes  you  read  of 
"  the  eazij  and  the  latter  xatn**  in  the  land  of  Judea. 
But  here  there  is  scarcely  a  week  paaaae  without  rain; 
and  this  makes  our  country  always  look  green  and  fresh 
and  lovely. 

The  appearance  of  our  country  to  a  foreigner,  es- 
pecially if  he  come  from  the  east,  is  very  interesting. 
It  looks  to  him  like  one  continued  garden.  In  many 
countries  the  land  is  all  open,  or  s^arated  only  by  stone 
or  mud  walls ;  hut  our  heautiful  quick  thorn  hedge-rows, 
with  ash  and  eim  and  oak  trees  growing  ail  along  them, 
give  to  onr  landscapes  a  most  refreshing  and  rural 
^pearanee. 

England  has  been  very  mnch  improved  in  these 
respects  of  late  years.  Formerly,  every  village  had  its 
open  fields ;  one  part  of  which  was  used  for  the  grewdi 
of  com,  and  ihe  other  part  was  left  for  grass.  Apartof 
the  land  far  ^rass  was  left  for  hay,  and  the  other  part 
the  eatde  hd  upon.     At  the  latter  end  ef  the  yoar  the 
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were  ^brought  home  into  the  farm  or  fold-yard, 
)  they  fed  on  straw  and  hay  until  the  month  of 
when  they  were  all  driy^a  out  again  iiito  the  open 

irty  years  ago  the  writer  lived  in  a  village  where 
things  were  done  every  year.  He  could  not  help 
ng  how  delighted  the  poor  cattle  seemed  to  be 
set  at  liberty  on  May-day  morning  from- their  prison 
i  farm-yard ;  so  being  in  a  pleasant  mood  he  took 
•en  and  wrote^  for  his  own  amusemenit  only,  the 
ing  lines. 

IJLBEBTY    TO    THE     CA1>TIVE8. 

m  May-day,  1824,  upon  the  CcMe  hemg  ttxmd  from  the 
Fold-yards  into  the  Car, 

**  I  shall  not  ask-  Jean  Jacques  Bosseaiii 
'  If  beasts  confabulate  or  no." 

'TwAs  6n  a  pleasant  May-day  nuHHing, 
Before  the  clock  for  fouir  gave  wammg, 
I  dream'd  that  o*er  the  fold-gate  leaning^ 
I  heard  the  homed  tribe  cdrnptaining. 

"  Ah  why  are  we  from  day  to  day  i 
Prevented  from  these  folds  to  siray; 
Why  are  we  doom'd  to  Mtaceii  for  food, 
like  hogs  and  swine  of  meaaar  blood, 
'Mongst  the  course  refose  of  the  Imanty 
The  husks  of  beans  and  stailks  of  covft; 
Till  almost  chok'd  with  chttffand  dttst, 
We're  driven  forth  to  queneb  our  thiftC 
At  Pitsmoor'a  pool  of  stagnasit  mtid. 
Oh  when  shall  wo  hvre  better  tooAl 
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When  shall  we  rove  abroad  again, 
O'er  all  the  daisy-sprinkled  plain ; 
Crop  the  sweet  flowers  and  tender  grass ; 
Drink  the  clear  streams  that  murmuring  pass 
In  ¥rinding  coiurse  our  fields  among. 
When  shall  we  once  more  hear  the  song 
Of  blackbird,  thrush,  or  nightingale, 
Echoing  o'er  dl  the  low-car  vale. 

Worse  than  all  our  neighbours  we, 
KiUingholm  or  Brocklesby ; 
They  in  pastures  green  and  fair, 
Long  since  breath'd  the  sweet  spring  air ; 
We  with  poor  and  stinted  fare. 
Empty  cribs  and  mangers  bare, 
Thnist  into  these  pent-up  places. 
Shew  lean  bellies — ^half-starv'd  faces ; 
None  around  us  are  so  used. 
None  like  Ulceby  beasts  abused." 

'Twas  thus  the  younger  cattle  murmWd ; 
When  an  aged  cow,  for  wisdom  honour*!!. 
Thus  replied :  **  My  children  dear. 
Do  not  murmur — do  not  fear ; 
There's  a  God  who  reigns  above. 
He  does  all  his  creatures  love ; 
Heaven  above  and  earth  beneath. 
Were  made  by  his  all-powerful  breath ; 
Woods  and  vales  and  rippling  rills, 
*  Cattle  on  a  thousand  Mis ;' 
Wild  beasts  in  the  desert  wide, 
Fish  that  swim  the  watery  tide ; 
Birds  on  ambient  air  that  float, 
Oreeping  reptile — light-wing'd  mote ; 
Every  creature,  great  or  smAll, 
On  him  for  daily  mercies  cidL 
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E'en  man,  our  master,  he  created, 
Man,  who  in  Eden's  garden  seated, 
Was  tender,  kind,— hut  when  he  fell, 
Like  the  inhahitants  of  hell. 
He  soon  hecame  unkind  and  cruel, 
To  good  averse,  and  prone  to  evil. 

Since,  then,  the  whole  creation  groans. 
Travails  in  pain  and  weeps  and  moans ; 
So  let  us  patiently  endure 
The  ills  our  murmuring  cannot  cure. 

Twice  ten  years  I've  seen  the  light 
Of  yonder  sun,  and  hy  its  height 
And  genial  warmth  of  late,  I  guess 
We  shall  soon  have  a  release. 

But  I've  something  more  to  tell  ye, — 
News  of  great  importance  to  you ; 
Not  to  me,  for  I  shall  soon 
From  this  weary  world  he  gone : 
But  I'm  very  glad  to  find, 
Things  will  soon  he  to  your  mind; 
For  do  you  know  it  is  proposed, 
To  have  our  XJlcehy  fields  enclosed ; 
Turnips  melch,  and  clover  sweet, 
As  well  as  grass,  you  then  will  eat." 

No  sooner  had  she  this  announced, 
Than  all  among  them  Charley  bounced. 
"  Hip !  hey !"  he  cried,  "  away,  away !" 
For  'twas  the  morning  of  May-day: 
So  down  into  the  car  they  gaUop'd, 
Without  being  either  whipt  or  waUop'd. 
Now  see  them  spread  o'er  all  the  plain. 
Captives  at  liberty  again ! 
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We  have  this  year  given  our  young  readers  a  history  of 
Baptist  Missions.  May  we  now  remind  them  that 
William  Carey  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  commenced 
their  puhlic  career  at  ahout  the  same  time. 

God  called  William  Carey  to  the  work.  He  was  a 
very  poor,  hut  a  very  learned  and  pious  man.  He  was  I 
a  shoemaker ;  and  from  the  lap-stone  and  the  awl  he 
called  him ;  and  he  came.  He  put  into  the  hands  of 
him,  and  his  humhle  associates,  some  £19;  and  bade 
them  assail  the  paganism  of  India,  with  its  myriad  gods, 
and  its  myriad  fanes,  entrenched  in  massive  and  time- 
worn  fastnesses,  that  centuries  of  power  had  built  up, 
until  they  seemed  impregnable.  It  was  as  if  a  grain  of 
sand  from  the  desert  had  been  commanded  to  lift  itself 
up  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  dash  itself  against  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  shatter  their  mountain  masses 
into  dust.  But  hopeless  as  was  the  task,  and  inadequate 
as  were  the  means,  at  bis  bidding,  these  poor,  but  de- 
voted men,  moved  onward  to  the  unequal  enterprise. 
As  soon  as  literature  could  descry  objects  so  insignificant, 
she  overwhelmed  them  and  their  enterprise  with  peals 
of  mocking  laughter  and  heartless  derision.  But  they 
held  on  their  way  in  the  serenest  meekness.  What 
their  God  had  commanded,  th^  knew  was  right ;  what 
he  had  promised,  they  felt  was  sure.  There  was  seen 
the  mighty  magnanimity  of  fajltib.  It  was  amid  scenes 
of  confusion,  and  dismay,  in  a  day,  daik  with  rebuke 
and  blasphemy,  that  Carey  and  his  coadjutors  planned 
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their  missions  for  the  welftire  of  the  distant  east.  It 
was  not  for  the  want  of  ohjects  requiring  their  care  at 
home  that  they  went  abroad.  The  labours  of  Wesley, 
and  of  Howard,  who  had  but  just  then  ended  their  race, 
had  shown  how  fearful  was  the  mass  of  misery  left  un- 
relieved, and  of  ignorance  yet  untaught,  that  were  to  be 
found  in  Britain.  But  there  were  many  to  whom  these 
domestic  necessities  might  well  be  committed  ;  a  heavier 
necessity  was  laid  on  them  to  heed  the  distant  cry  of  the 
dying  millions  of  heathenism.  In  December,  1793,  the 
devoted  preacher  had  but  recently  set  foot  on  the  shores 
of  India.  As  yet,  ignorant  of  the  language,  we  find  him, 
in  that  month,  with  a  congregation  composed  only  of 
his  own  family  and  that  of  his  associate  in  the  mission  ; 
but  he  is  anticipating  much  pleasure  when  he  shall  be 
able  to  preach  in  their  own  tongue  to  the  benighted 
Hindus.  Little  does  he  suspect  that  six  weary  years 
are  to  elapse,  ere  he  shall  be  allowed  to  welcome  one 
sincere  convert.  In  that  same  month,  when  the  cheerful 
missionary  is  thus  girding  himself  to  the  work,  a 
lieutenant  of  artilleiy  is  distinguishing  himself  by  eflfec^ 
ing  for  the  French  armies,  the  capture  of  a  besieged  sea- 
port on  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

The  name  of  that  young  engineer  is  Napoleon,  whose 
star  is  seen  skirting  the  horizon,  and  beginning  to  emit 
its  first  glimmerings  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  which 
brought  Carey  to  India,  and  when  the  pious  missionary 
was  labouring  over  the  rudiments  of  the  Bengali  language. 
How  distinguished  was  the  career  that  soldier  had  to  run ! 
The  instrument  in  the  hands  of  proividence  for  shaking 
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the  powers  of  Europe,  he  went  on  winning  battles, 
dictating  treaties,  putting  down  kings,  and  overthrowing 
dynasties,  until  many  were  ready  to  deem  him  more 
than  man.     Some  seven  years  after  his  success  at  Toulon, 
that  victorious  General  has  become  the  First  Consul  of 
France.     It  is  the  24th  of  December,  and  he  is  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  when  a  fearful  explosion  is 
heard  behind  his  carriage.     It  was  intended  for  his  de- 
struction, but  he  escapes,  preserved  for  other  destinies, 
by  that  providence  of  which  he   took  little   thought 
The  event  is  caught  up  by  every  gazette,  and  is  the 
theme  of  comment  in  every  civilized  land.     On  that  in- 
cident the  destinies  of  the  world  seemed  to  hinge.     Yet, 
four  days  after,  in  a  far  distant  land  nearer  tibe  rising 
sun,  an  event  occured,  of  which  no  gazette,  as  we  believe, 
took  note,  but  which  was  scarce  less  significant  in  its 
results.     It  was  Carey,  "desecrating,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  by  the  bap- 
tism of  his  first  Hindu  convert.     The  chain  of  caste  has 
been  broken.     We  fancy  that  the  rabble  of  gods  who 
crowd  the  Hindu  Pantheon  looked  on,  aghast  at  the 
sight,  feeling  that  the  blow  was  one  well  aimed,  striking 
at  the  very  heart  of  their  power.     When  we  look  at  du- 
rable results,  which  seems  th6  more  eventful  incident, 
the  escape  of  the  great  Captain,  or  that  first  success  of 
the  lowly  missionary  ?    The  course  of  the  soldier,  after 
a  series  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs,  in  which,  to  use 
his  own  favourite  phrase,  he  seemed  to  chain  victory  to 
his   standards,   closed  in   defeat  and   captivity.     The 
career  of  the  conqueror  of  Lodi,  of  Austerlitz,  and  of 
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Jena,  terminated  in  disaster  and  exile.  The  flames  of 
Moscow  and  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  were  a  melancholy 
comment  on  the  instability  of  all  earthly  glory,  and  the 
utter  impotence  of  all  mortal  prowess.  The  year  1815, 
was  that  which  smote  down  his  power  on  ^e  field  of 
Waterloo.  In  vain  was  his  gigantic  genius — in  vain  the 
remorseless  conscriptions  that  drained  France  of  her 
sons — in  vain  the  energy  of  despair  wielding  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  consummate  tactics.  A  few  years  after, 
the>  great  Captain  died,  on  a  lonely  island  in  the  ocean, 
his  soul  seething  impatiently  with  wishes  never  to  be 
realized,  his  mind  teeming  with  vast  projects  that  perish- 
ed in  their  conception ;  with  his  parting  breath,  muttering 
indistinctly  and  deliriously  of  armies  which  he  no  longer 
headed.  But  the  missionary  said  in  his  latter  years,  that 
he  had  no  wish  that  was  left  ungratified.  Who  was  then 
the  happier  man  ?  The  brilliant  victories  of  the  one  scarce 
kept  pace,  in  their  number,  with  the  languages  and 
dialects  into  which  the  other  translated  the  lively  oracles 
of  God.  Give  to  the  mighty  warrior  the  honours  of  an 
exalted  intellect,  with  which  that  of  the  humble  mission- 
ary can  never  be  compared — give  to  him  the  unmatched 
influence  he  exercised  over  the  diplomacy  and  civiliza- 
tion of  all  Europe — give  to  him  the  2,200,000  conscripts 
that  perished  in  his  service,  and  the  myriads  that  were 
sacrificed  in  the  armies  of  his  adversaries.  Set  over 
against  these  the  gates  of  eastern  dialects  opened  to  the 
scholars  of  Europe  by  that  missionary ;  Christian  church- 
es planted,  and  the  Christian  scriptures  translated ;  and 
an  impulse  given  to  the  mind  of  heathen  India,  of  which 
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it  is  equally  idle  to  dispute  the  present  extent,  ov  to  cal- 
culate the  future  limits.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  each 
year  is  now  effacing  the  monuments  of  the  one,  and  ex- 
panding the  influence  of  the  other  ?  And  who  shall  show 
the  field  in  which  that  missionary's  fione  and  his  power 
were  cloven  down  ? — his  fame  and  his  power  we  call  them. 
They  were  not  his.  The  glory  of  his  attempts  and 
achievements  was  Christ's ;  and  the  power  that  wrought 
in  him  mightily,  and  wrought  with  him  effectually,  was 
Christ's.  We  are  engaged  under  the  hanners  of  the 
same  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Do  the  odds  seem 
against  us  ?  The  force  of  numhers  is  not  with  us.  The 
literature  of  the  world  is  not  thoroughly  with  us.  The 
laws  of  the  world  are  not  with  us.  The  fashions  of  the 
world  are  not  with  us.  But  if  God  he  with  us,  it  is 
enough.  The  prince  of  darkness,  in  mustering  all  his 
hosts  to  the  encounter,  bears  on  his  scarred  brow  the 
print  of  the  Master's  avenging  heel.  Hell  has  been 
already  foiled  in  that  hour  now  past,  which  was  the  true 
crisis  of  the  world's  history;  and  prophecy  shows  us 
the  whole  earth  soon  to  be  subdued  to  the  obedience  oi 
the  faith. 

The  victories  here  won  are  never  lost.  No  disastrous 
battle  forfeits  them,  no  adroit  diplomacy  regains  them. 
The  soul  gained  to  the  Eedeemer,  shines  through  aE 
eternity  in  the  crown  of  the  pastor's  rejoicing,  and  in 
the  diadem  of  the  Mediator  when  he  shall  make  iq) 
his  jewels. 
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DioK  CrBTia  and  Bill 
Wilson  went  to  the 
r.  same  aabbath  school. 
::  They  were  two  rough 
r  fellows,  and  being 
'r-  in  tbe  samo  class 
■1  they  were  always 
I  playing  some  trick 
I  or  other,  and  tfae 
teacher  was  often 
obliged  to  complain 
of  their  rudeness. 
Of  the  two,  Dick 
3  the  rader.  He  was  generally  the  ringleader  in  all 
misdiief  There  are,  unfortonately,  a  few  such  rough 
lads  m  all  sabbath  schools,  especially  in  populous 
places.  The  fault  is  usually  with  the  parents,  who  do 
not  correct  tfiem  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  keep  tbem  in 
proper  si^jection.  In  some  oases,  the  parents  being 
poor,  send  dieir  children,  at  an  eady  age,  to  work  where 
wi^ed  young  men  teach  them  everything  that  is  eril. 
BriclEyajpds,  amongst  other  places,  are  sad  schools  ot 
wickedness  (or  the  oblldren  of  the  poor.  Dick  and  F'" 
worked  togedier  in  the  same  brickyard. 

On  a  sharp  frosty  'ndntw  morning  in  Jonuaiy,  Dick 
and  Bill  were  on  their  way  to  the  sabbath  school,  when 
Dick  said  to  his  companion,  "  Bill,  it's  a  sharp  frost  this 
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moni'mg.     Our  pond  at  the  brickyard  was  frozen  over 
Yesterday,  but  it  wouldn*t  bear  then.      I  threw  a  half- 
brick  on  it,  and  it  cracked  the  ice,  but  didn't  go  throu^ 
I  will  be  bound  it  will  bear  this  morning.      Let  as  go 
and  have  a  skate.'*     '*  I  should  like  to  go  and  have  i 
skate  very  much/'  said  Bill;    "but  I  dont  quite  like 
going  this  morning     Bemember  what  our  teacher  said 
last  Sunday  about  all  them  chaps,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
of  em,  I  think  he  said,  all  being  drowned  in  a  river, 
through  the  ice  breaking,  one  Sunday.    You  didn't  hear 
him ;  you  were  playing  one  of  your  silly  tricks  all  the 
time  he  was  talking  about  it.     But  I  heard  him,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  go  to-day.      We  can  go  to-morrrow, 
can't  we,  at  dinner-time?"     Dick,  who  was  never  fast 
for  excuses,  looking  as  cross  as  he   well  could,  sud. 
**  Why  are  you  going  to  be  frightened  ?      The  teacher 
only  told  you  that  tale  on  purpose  to  get  you  to  go  to 
school.     We  work  hard  all  the  week,  dont  we  ?    \Vhen 
are  we  to  have  any  fun  ?     I  say  let  us  go   now :  it  may 
be  a  thaw  to-morrow,  and  then  we  shan't  have  a  skate  it 
all — come  along."      This  last  argument  was  enough  for 
Bill ;    and  so,  having  fetched  their  skates,  away  thej 
went.     Dick  was  first  to  venture.      "  Itll  bear  BUI,"  he 
cried  out ;  *'  come  on  the  ice  and  put  on  your  skates." 
They  were  soon  equipped,  and  began  to  cut  this  waj 
and  that  on  the  ice,  which  was  as  smooth  and  dear  as 
glass,  and  cracked  at  every  stroke  they  took.     "  111  tell 
you  what,  Dick,  we  must  mind,  or  we  shall  be  in  if  we 
dont  take  care,"  cried  Bill.      **  Not  we,"  cried  his  bold 
companion.      **  Follow  the  leader,  and  youll  see  111  go 
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all  round  the  pond  f"  And  o£F  went  the  daring  lad,  and 
Bill  after  him,  till  the  leader  came  to  a  part  of  the  pond 
which  had  been  broken  the  day  before  to  let  the  cows 
drink,  and  was  only  thinly  frozen  oyer,  when  in  he  went, 
and  Bill  would  have  been  in  after  him  had  he  not  stuck 
the  heel  of  his  skate  in  the  ice  and  stopped  himself.  It 
was  well  for  Dick  that  the  place  was  not  deep  just  there. 
Had  it  been  in  another  part  of  the  pond,  where  a  deep 
place  had  been  made  in  getting  out  the  clay,  he  must 
have  been  drowned ;  for  there  was  nobody  about  to  help 
him ;  and  Bill  was  too  frightened  to  think  of  anything 
else  than  how  he  could  get  off  the  ice  upon  dry  ground 
again. 

Dick  was  dreadfully  frightened  when  he  found  himself 
sinking,  but  was  very  glad  when  his  feet  touched  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  Turning  round,  he  had  to  break 
the  ice  as  he  waded  out  to  the  bank ;  and  Bill,  who  had 
got  out  on  the  other  side,  ran  round  and  gave  him  a 
helping  hand  out  They  both  looked  very  queer  at  one 
another.  **  Well,"  said  Dick,  "  111  tell  you  what,  Bill, 
we  had  better  have  been  at  the  sabbath  school,  I  think. 
This  comes  of  doing  wrong.  IVe  got  out  of  this  scrape, 
and  if  you  are  of  my  mind  it'll  be  a  long  while  before  we 
goes  a  skating,  or  a  bird-nesting,  or  a  bathing,  of  a 
Sunday  again !" 

Dick  and  Bill  went  home,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
went  to  school.  But  they  said  nothing  about  what  had 
happened.  And  that  sabbath  afternoon  they  were  more 
quiet  and  attentive  than  they  had  ever  been. 
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THOUGHTS  FOK  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  YEAR. 

MiXiUOKs  of  the  young  die  everj  y^ar.  It  has  been 
computed  that  more  than  half  mankmd  die  before  they 
have  reached  their  twentieth  year,  and  that  where  twenty 
die  at  sixty  years  of  age,  sixty  die  at  twenty :  and  whcU 
is  there  in  you  to  shield  you  from  so  common  a  lot? 
Are  you  stronger,  or  healthier,  or  more  sure  of  life  than 
others  ? .  Perhaps 

''The  yooBg  cUfieaee,  that  must  snMne  at  length, 

OrowB  with  jour  groMrth,  and  strengthens  wiw  your  stren^h." 

Or  how  easily  may  a  fever  seize  upon  you,  and  in  a  few 
days  reduce  you  from  the  highest  health  to  feebleness 
and  death !  How  quickly  may  any  sudden  change  from 
heat  to  cold,  or  some  other  cause,  inflame  the  lungs, 
or  some  other  vital  part,  and,  in  a  few  days,  lodge  you — 
where  ?  In  the  eternal  world.  How  soon  may  a  cold 
turn  to  a  consumption,  and  before  you  think  yourself 
seriously  ill  you  may  be  incurably  so !  How  soon  may 
numerous  other  diseases,  at  God's  bidding,  accomplish 
their  awful  errand  !  Perhaps  even  now  while  you  hesi- 
tate you  die.  Perhaps  the  shuttle  has  passed  the  loom 
that  wove  your  winding  sheet.  Perhaps  in  yonder  shop 
lies  rolled  up  and  ready  to  be  cut  off,  that  piece  of 
cloth  dostined  to  be  your  shroud." 

"  Lord,  grant  that  this  awajcening  truth 

Maf  erery  heart  engage; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth, 

And  at  the  root  of  age. 

No  f^esent  health  ean  healHi  iiMram 

Ppr  yet  an  hour  to  ccxae ; 
No  med'cine,  though  it  often  cure, 

Can  always  balk  the  tomb." 
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You,  perhaps,  now  look  forward  to  future  years,  which 
probably  will  never  be  yours ;  but  if  they  should,  how 
soon  the  years  now  to  come  will  be  years  -deparled ! 
Others,  ere  long,  will  tread  upon  your  grave  as  you  do 
on  theirs  who  went  before  you.  You  live  in  a  dying 
world,  in  a  land  of  graves.  On  some  spot  of  earth  or 
other,  fresh  graves  are  ever  opening.  No  minute  passes 
in  which  some  do  not  die.  While  you  breathe,  some 
breathe  their  last.  While  you  think  of  eternity,  others 
as  young  as  you  are  passing  thither,  enraptured  or  dis- 
mayed. Ah,  hapless  state  of  an  unhappy  world !  Some 
dying  in  youth,  and  others  fooling  their  precious  youth 
away.  Some  going  to  give  up  their  sad  account,  and 
others  swelling  the  black  list  of  theirs.  Some  neglect- 
ing eskrly  piety;  and  others,  too  late,  mourning  their 
folly  in  doing  so.  Some  trifling  with  the  Saviour,  and 
others  trembling  before  him  as  their  Judge.  How  soon, 
if  you  belong  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  will  time 
number  you  with  the  latter !  You  are  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  and  some  younger  than  you  are  daily  dying, 
and  entering  on  its  amazing  scenes.  O,  then,  remem- 
ber that  youth  is  vanity,  and  life  itself  no  better !  And 
should  you  continue  careless  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
how  bitter  ere  long  will  be  the  remembrajace  of  your 
wasted  youth !  This  one  short  and  vain  life  is  the  only 
season  in  which  you  may  obtain  peace  with  God,  and 
receive  the  gift  of  life  eternal;  and  would  you  still 
throw  this  one  away  ?  Alas,  unhappy  youth !  who  are 
so  truly  wretched  as  they  who  do  tibia,  excepting  those 
who  have  done  it?    Would  the  starving  beggar  that  has 
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but  one  penny  tos8  that  away  ?  or  th^  sailor  that  has 
but  one  way  of  escaping  shipwreck,  neglect  that  one? 
or  the  traveller  who  sees  but  one  path  from  a  tremen- 
dous precipice,  slight  that  one  ?  And  will  you  waste,  iu 
sinful  delays,  the  Sower  and  the  prime  of  that  one  vain 
life  in  which  eternal  life  may  be  sought  in  Christ,  and 
surely  found?  O,  rather  indulge  those  reflections  on 
its  vanity,  which  will  lead  you  to  unite  in' the  Psalmist^s 
prayer,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that,  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

The  admonition  of  the  Lord  is,  "  Boast  not  thyself 
of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth."  What  is  there  so  firm  in  youth,  or  health, 
or  strength,  that  on  their  continuance  you  should  venture 
the  salvation  of  your  immortal  soul?  Such  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  that  they  who  promise  fair  for  most  years 
in  this  world,  may  be  the  first  to  enter  the  next.  Possi- 
bly even  by  to-morrow,  you  may  have  left  this  world 
for  ever. 

Indulge  such  reflections  as  these  on  the  passing 
scenes  around  you. 

The  sun  is  setting  and  has  once  less  to  set  on  me. 
I  may  soon  behold  it  rise  again,  but  I  may  enter  etemily 
before  it  sets.  This  year  is  closing,  and  will  never  more 
close  on  me ;  it  is  finished,  and  has  brought  me  so  much 
nearer  the  hour  when  time  itself  shall  end  with  me. 

"Be  wise,  my  soul,  be  timely  wise, 

Flee  to  th'  atoning  sacrifice ; 
The  g^pel  promises  embrace, 
And  trust  thy  all  to  Jesus*  grace." 
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THE    ENCHANTING    SERPENT. 
Here  is  that  beautiful  auiiual  called  a  Zebra,  attracted 
by  a  charming   but   deadly   serpent.      The   following 
description  of  the  strange  power  of  serpents  to  fascinate 
and  fix  their  victims  will  best  explain  what  is  meant 

Mr.  Wilard,  an  American,  saya  :  "  When  I  was  a  boy 
about  thirteen  years  of  age  my  father  sent  me  into  a 
field  to  mow  some  briars.  I  had  not  been  long  employed 
when  I  found  a  large  rattlesnalie,  and  looked  round  for 
something  to  kill  him ;  but  not  readily  discovering  a 
weapon,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  view  him.  He  lay  coiled 
up  with  his  tail  erect,  and  making  the  usual  singing 
noise  with  his  rattles.  I  had  viewed  him  but  a  short 
time  when  the  most  vivid  and  lively  colours  that  imagi- 
nation can  paint,  and  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  pen- 
cil to  imitate,  among  which  yellow  was  the  most  pre- 
dominant,   and   the    whole    drawn   into    a  bewitching 
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frightened,  and  ran  as  fast  as  possible  towards  home, 
mr  fright  increasing  with  my  speed." 

Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  what  does  '.be 
Uttie  reader  learn  from  this.  Satan  assumed  the  fonn 
of  a  charming  serpent  when  he  tempted  Eve.    Andno* 
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sin  is  like  such  a  serpent.  It  looks  delightful  and  de- 
sirable, but  there  is  poison  destructive  and  deadly  in  its 
sting. 

*'  How  vain  are  all  things  here  below ! 

How  Mse  and  yet  how  fair ! 
Each  pleasure  has  its  poison  too, 

And  every  sweet  a  suare. 

The  brightest  things  below  the  sky 

Give  but  a  filatt'ring  light ; 
We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh 

Wh^e  we  possess  delight." 

Avoid  sin,  then,  as  you  would  avoid  a  serpent.  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin:  but  thanks  be  unto  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Sin  has  a  thousand  treach'rous  arts 

To  practise  on  the  mind ; 
With  flatfring  looks  she  tempts  our  hearts, 

But  leaves  a  sting  behind. 

With  names  of  virtue  she  deceives 

The  aged  and  the  young ; 
And  while  the  heedless  wretch  believes, 

She  makes  his  fetters  strongs 

She  pleads  for  all  the  joys  she  brings. 

And  gives  a  fair  pretence ; 
But  cheats  the  soul  of  heavenly  things, 

And  chains  it  down  to  sense. 

So  on  a  tree  divinely  £air  / 

Grew  the  forbidden  food ; 
Our  mother  took  the  poison  there, 

And  tainted  all  her  blood. 
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1?STLBERF0RCE     RICHMOND 

Was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Leigh  Bichmond,  the  author  of 
the  Dairyman*s  Daughter,  and  many  other  excellent 
works.    The  closing  scene  of  his  life  is  thus  described :~  i 

"  The  period  at  length  approached  when  this  inter- ' 
esting  youth,  the  subject  of  so  many  prayers  and  fond  ^ 
anticipations,  was  to  be  removed  from  this  earthly  scene,  i 
The  wasted  form,  the  hectic  look,  the  sunken  eye,  and  | 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  all  denoted  the  hour  of  disso- 
lution was  at  hand.      He  looked  like  a  tender  flower 
nipped  in  the  bud ;  but  it  was  a  flower  soon  to  bloom  in 
the  paradise  of  God.      His  christian  graces  had  been 
gradually  unfolding,  and  his  mind  carried  through  a 
state  of  anxious  inquiry  and  close  examination,  till  it 
was  able  to  rest  in  full  confidence  on  the  grace  and  i 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.     He  dififcovered  the  most 
earnest  desire  for  solid  peace  and  comfort,  both  as  to  the 
ground  of  his  hope  and  its  necessary  evidence. 

To  a  friend,  who  frequently  visited  him,  he  said :  *  I 
wish  to  be  under  no  mistake  or  delusion  in  a  matter  of : 
so  much  importance  as  the  salvation  of  my  soul !    Tell 
me  where  you  think  I  am  defective  in  my  views  or  want-  ■ 
ing  in  the  experience  of  their  power.      Deal  faithfully  j 
with  me ;  do  not  deceive  me.      iPray  for  me,  above  all, 
that  I  may  not  deceive  myself.' 

A  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows :  '  I  trust  I  have  the  christian's  hope ;  but  I  want 
more  of  it.    I  want  more  of  that  hungering  and  thirsting 
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after  righteousness  which  the  Saviour  has  promised  to 
satisfy — which  we  ought  to  have  at  all  times ;  but  which, 
if  we  have  not  in  death,  what  is  our  hope  ?  and  how  can 
we  be  prepared  to  die  ?* 

The  last  visit  was  still  more  affecting :  it  was  only  two 
days  before  his  end.  He  was  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  sup- 
ported with  cushions,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted state.  His  father  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  whose 
countenance  was  depicted  the  struggle  of  nature  and  of 
grace, — of  nature,  for  he  was  about  to  lose  his  child — of 
grace,  for  that  child  was  already  on  the  very  threshold 
of  glory.  In  another  part  of  the  room  were  three  or  four 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,   some  of  them  in   tears. 

*  Speak  to  this  dear  boy,'  said  his  father,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  '  and  question  him  about  his  hopes.*  I 
sat  down  at  his  order,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 

*  Can  you,  my  dear  boy,  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  and  say,  with  David,  I  fear  no  evil  T 

*  Yes,  I  trust  J  can.*  *  On  what  is  the  ground  of  your 
trust?*  'It  is  because  his  rod  and  his  staff  they  com- 
fort me :  my  hope  rests  on  Christ  alone.'  *  Have  you 
no  doubts  to  be  removed  ?'  '  I  had  many  misgivings, 
but.  God  has  mercifully  taken  them  all  away.*  '  Is  your 
heart  wholly  and  supremely  set  upon  God  ?  Do  you 
truly  love  him  ?'  *  I  hope  1  do,  but  I  wish  I  loved  him 
more.*  *  Do  you  feel  weary  of  sickness  ?*  'I  feel  more 
weary  of  sin,  and  long  for  the  time  when  it  will  be  laid 
aside  for  ever.*  'Does  the  prospect  of  glory  animate 
and  support  you ;  and  are  the  holiness  and  blessedness 
of  heaven  the  subjects  of  your  meditation  ?*      *  Yes,  I 
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have  been  thmking  of  it  this  very  momasg,  aad  seem  to 
have  entered  within  its  blessed  alvodes**  I  then  real  to 
.  him  that  beautiful  cluq)ter  in  the  Berelation  ($)2nd)  de^ 
scriptiye  of  a  state  of  gloiy.  His  attention  was  peculi* 
9bAj  arrested.  After  I  had  finished,  '  This  happiness,'  I 
said,  *■  win  soon  be  yours,  and  the  portion  of  tdl  who  aere 
the  Lord's.*  Then  gathering  his  brodiers  and  nsteis 
around  us,  I  requested  him  to  bear  his  dying  testimony 
to  the  value  of  ^e  gospel  in  this  tryizkg  hour.  He  spoke 
tenderiy  and  afiiectionately  to  all :  the  marks  of  approach* 
ing  dissolution  gave  an  inexpressible  interest  to  the 
whole  scena  Then  particularly  addiesflteig  himself  to 
his  brother  Heniy,  h^  observed,  '  My  dear  iMher  once 
hoped  to  see  me  a  minister.  It  has  pleased  God  io 
disappoint  that  hope.  Do  you  fulfil  it  in  my  place,  and 
be  a  comfort  to  my  father  when  I  oat  gsone.* 

Two  hours  and  a  half  bdbre  Ins  detUh  he  went  to  bed 
and  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow.  I  said  to  him,  *  So 
he  g^veth  bars  beloved  rest'  He  replied,  *  Tes,  and  sweet 
indeed  ia  the  re^  which  Christ  gives;.'  He  never  awoke 
from  this  sleep :  bpt  when  we  dreaded,  from  past  ex* 
amples,  a  paii^  waking;  he  imperceptibly  weikt  off,  in 
perfect  peace,  without  a  sigh,  or  groan,  or  struggle,  or 
even  opening  of  the  eye  I  I  did  not  sup^se  it  possible 
ica  any  death  to  be  such  as  this^  Peace,  rest,  goadeness, 
DEuth,  hope,  and  love,  all  seemed  to  he  charactieristies  of 
bis  mind  and  of  his  dissolution.  Oh  what  love,  whait 
mercy,  what  grace  i  It  was  Jan.  15,  Id^,  when  his 
hiqppy  gqpirit  took  its  flight  to  the  mansions  of  the  Messed.  ** 
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THE» DYING  BISHOP. 

When  Bishop  Batler  lay  on  his  dying  bed,  he  called 
for  his  chaplain,  tuad  said,  *'  Though  I  have  eod^ivoured 
to  avoid  sin  and  please  God  to  the  utmost  of  my  power^ 
yet,  from  the  consciousness  cf  perpetual  infirmities,  I 
am  still  afraid  to  die." 

**  You  have  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour." 

''  True,  but  how  shall  I  know  that  he  is  a  Saviour 
forme?" 

**  It  is  written,  '  Him  that  cometii  unto  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out* " 

**True,"  said  the  bishop,  '<and  I  am  surprised  that, 
though  I  have  read  that  scripture  a  thousand  times  over, 
I  never  felt  its  full  virtue  till  tixis  moment ;  and  now  I 
die  happy." 


THE  WOETH  OP  CHRIST  ON  A  DEATH-BED. 

A  YouNa  diristian,  on  his  dying  bed,  thus  addressed 
several  friends  who  were  present,  **  0  that  I  could  let 
you  know  what  I  now  feel !  I  wish  I  could  express  to 
you  one  thousandth  part  of  the  hajppiness  that  I  now 
find  in  Christ !  You  would,  then,  aU  think  It  well  worth 
while  to  be  religious  1  Oh !  my  dear  friends,  when  in 
health  we  seldom  think  what  is  the  worth  of  the  lore  of 
Christ  upon  a  death-bed !  I  would  not  now  be  without 
Christ,  and  without  a  pardon,  no,  not  for  a  million  of 
worlds !" 
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PIETY    IN    YOUTH. 

We  could  tell  our  young  readers  of  many  great  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  began  to  fear  God  and  love  the 
Saviour  in  their  youth.  Indeed  the  most  excellent  men 
the  world  ever  knew  sought  and  found  religion  in  their 
early  days.  Among  the  departed  we  might  mention  the 
late  Eobert  Hall,  baptist  minister,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

Robert  paid  great  attention  to  religion  when  young. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  fond  of  preaching,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  father,  and  collected  his  playfellows  and  some 
of  the  servants  and  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  An  old  servant,  who  had  watched  over  him 
with  maternal  solicitude,  used  to  say,  in  her  homely  style, 
"  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  my  dear  Bobby  knew  the 
Lord  before  he  was  seven  years  old."  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  secret  prayer  before  he  could  speak  plainly. 

Young  reader,  have  you  chosen  the  way  of  life  ?  If 
not,  be  persuaded  to  make  your  choice  immediately. 
You  must  not  say,  **  I  am  too  young  yet;  I  will  begin  to 
mind  religion  when  I  grow  older."-  It  is  perilous  thus 
to  dally  with  uncertain  life.  You  may  not  see  to-mor- 
row morning.  Hear  what  Jesus  himself  swd,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me :"  and  you  are  not  too 
little.  Be  wise,  then,  young  friend :  "  Bemember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
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